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PEELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

PART I. 

ANGLO-SAXON PERIOD. 

1. Anglo-Saxon Literature forms of itself a special 
partment of study. It is oi e of those excep.ional products of 
the human mind, working with scanty materials, imperfect tools, 
and under adverse circumstances, which, like stars scattered 
OVOT a dark portion of the sky, stud the dreary period that 
ntervones l)etwecn the break-up of the ancient civilisation 
and literature, and tlie rise of those of modern times. It is a 
thing apart, like the Irish or the Icelandic literature, and re- 
quir€is to be studied in connection with the fossil remains of 
otli^r extinct cognate languages, such as the Old Saxon, the 
Mijl^ogothic, and the Frisian. It is a chapter in Palaeontology. 
Yet^ since the p^-esent English tongue is in its essential ele- 
ments derived from the Anglo-Saxon, and since the existence 
of an. Anglo-Saxon literature probably stimulated our earliest 
English writers to persist in the use of the vernacular, when 
interest, hisliion, and the torren^^ of literary example would 
have led them to adept the Norman .French, it seems desirable 
to comnjpnce with a brief sketch of that literature. 

2. We know of no Anglo-Saxon composition, produ^ced in 
England, that can be traceef back with certainty to the times 
of Paganism. AVc must not look to tlie dwellers on the muddy 
Elbe, or the inhabitants of the pluns of Holstein, for the teem- 
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^ ing imagination which characterised the Northmen of Iceland 
and Scandinavia, and which — ag^s before the stirring stimulus 
Christianity was r^pplied. to them — produced the wonderful 
mytliology of the Edda. ,.In 596, St. Augustine, sent by Gregory 
the Great, brought the faith io the Anglo-Saxon tribes ; and the 
moral ferment which the introduction of this new spiritual ele- 
ment occasion.ed, acting i^pon a towjydly and capable race, full 
of dormant power and energy of every kind, induced also such 
intellectual exertion as the ti^^.s permitted, and as tlib partial 
d)mmunication by the missionaries of the literature of the 
ancient woiJd iemied to enkindle an^ to sustain. The Angles 
of Northumbria'* received Christianity, njpt from Rome, but 
from Iona, the' Island-monastery^of the Culdees, or ^servants of 
God,’ founded by (>oJpmba, an Irish saint, in 56^. Aidan, a 
monk of Igna, having come into Nor^h^imbria about the year 
635,’' at the invitation of the pious King Oswald, converted 
great li mib^'rs of the Angles, and fixed his ^piafeopal see at 
Lindisfeirne or Holy Isle.^ From this period until the Norman 
Conquest (and. in Aiemorable instance beyond it), the Anglo- 
Saxon mind was eyer labouring, so far as intestine war and 
Danish inroad wo?ilvl allow, and executed a very creditable 
amount of work. Its chief suc(5i^s..es, it is true, were obtained^ 
through the meuium of the Latin, which was then and long 
< if Cer wards the common language of Europe, and which a gene- 
rous and expan^dve mind, sick of t>rational or semi-rational local 
usages and material isolation, would rejoice to employ. 

‘3. The Vv-perable Heda (673-735), in whom the Saxon in- 
tellect culminated, wrote all his extant works ip I^tin. Incom- 
parably the'’ most valuable of these is his Ilidoria Ecch fivistica 
' Gentis Amjlorum^ which gives us professedly a ccfrmccted history 
of the Church and religion of England down to his own times, ^ 
and incidentally throws a flood of light upon the secular his-® 
tory also. Among his other works may be named, iJe Ratime 
Tempommy a Martyrology, the Life of St. Cuihbert in prose and 
verse, a poem in leonine verse on St. Justin’s martyrdoiri,^(7o7w- 
mentariee both on the Old and on the New Testament, and a 
sort of chronicle of univerSul history calldii De Sex JE^tatibiis 
SsrcuIL Alcuin, Eddi Stephanus, and Ethelwerd also wrote 
in Latin. But the rough vernacular was employe?! in popular 
poetry, and in all ruch prose writings as had a didactic purpose 
which included the laity within ijis slope, ^uch writings -were 
natui^Ily for the most part translations, since it was evidently 
safer and wiser to gahi an insight into, and acquaintance with, 
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the wisdom of antiquity before essaying, under less favourable^ 
conditions, to make conquest? in the realm of original thought. 

3a. iBdde, Hedde, or Eddi Stephasuas, having considerable skill in 
church music, was brought from Ke^t inlo Yorkshire by St. Wilfrid 
ih 669, and settledfas choirmaster for the new churches, — York, then 
Ripon, afterwards Hexha*"i. He remained with or near St. Wilfrid till 
his deaths in 709, and wrote hia Life a few' years later. His Latin is not 
very correct, though suflBciently intelligibly ; and when it is remembered 
that he bad no models among his own countryr.ien except the author of 
some rude pieces about St. Cuthbert (Eng. Hist. Soc. ; Symeon of Durham, 
Rolls ed.), and that he is the first biographer of Erglish race, the merit 
and value of his work will not be disputed. 

Alcuin, b 9 rn at York in 732, three years before the death of Beda, w^s 
solidly educated in the great monastic school of that city. In time he 
became its * scholasticus * or b«ad -master, and the fame of his learning 
spread far and wide. Being in Lombardy in 781, he came under the 
notice of Charlemagne, at whose invitation he ^took charge of the palace* 
school at Aix-la-Chapelle. Thence he removed to Tours st me years’^later, 
and having cstaUished a school of great efficiency, died the a in 802. 
His works were ably edited in the last century by Froben, abbot of St. 
Emmerau at Ratisb<*n. His letters, nearly three hundred in iiumber, are' 
interesting and historically important; .''mong his correspondents were two 
popes, Adrian I. and Leo. III., Charlemagne ai d his son, many Epglish , 
kings, many bishops both of English and foreign sees, and 8e\eral women ; 
^to these may be added Raban is Maurus his pupi4 Colcu the lector, a 
celebrated Irish scholar, and St. Benedict of Aniane " His Biblical C()m“ 
mentaries, educational works, and dogmatic treatises can hardly be said to 
live ; the last-named, however, are of some iraportahee as throwing a cieaJ 
light on the controversy about I doptionism. He a.so wrote Lives of 
St. Willibroad {infra^ § 10) and two French saints, Vedast and Riquier. 
Among his numerous poems, the most interesting is one in J650 hejameter 
lines, ‘ On the Bishops and Saints of the Church of York.* 

John Scotus Erigena, whose name sufficiently proves his Irish birth, 
but on the detaijs of whose life scarcely anything is known, was one of 
the ornaments of the court of Charles the Bald, in the second lialf of the 
ninth century. Of the subtlety and strength of his intellect we can judge 
*‘from two of his extant works, DeDivt iionie Natures and De Predestinatione, 
At his patron's request, he translated from Greek into Latin the my.stical 
workkif the pseudo- Dionysius on the Celestial Hierarchies. He is believed 
to ha^ died about 885. 

# * 

4. I. Poetry , — Of Anglo-SaEon poetry there remains to ns 
on the whole a considerable ifiass. By far the larger portion of 
it dates, both in original conception and in extant form, from 
a period subsequent to the introduction of Christianity. One 
poem, of 143 lines, ne Gleeman^s Sonrfy beers on the face of it 
that the yriter lived in the time of Attila, in the early part of 
the fifth century ;*n(5r does tliere seem lny«ufficient reason to 
doubt that such was the fact. Anothel> Bemvtd/y the longest 
and most impoiiant of all, though in its present form manifestly 
the composition of Christian v’^iter, points to, and proves 
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the existence of, earlier sagas und songs, containing the sub- 
stance of the narrative, which must have been produced in 
pre-Christian times. iln otjiers, again, as Andreas^ Elene, and 
Judith^ although the nf>rrative itself deals with a Christian 
subject-matter, the zeal of (5rimm in the investigation of the 
old Teutonic world has , elicited niimeious traces of heathen 
customs and modes of thofight, which to us, and to all Teutonic 
racCfS, possess the '^eepe^t historkal interest. The last and 
least interesting class cemsists of metrical translations irom the 
Tsalms, and othe- parts of the Bible, the chief value of which 
lies in any additional illustration wlych they may bring to the 
ptudy of the langaage. 

5. The earliest in date of all the Anglo-Saxon poems appears 
to bo The GleemarCe Song, now, from the first ./ord, which 
seems to hp.ye been the writer's iiamt, usually called Widsi'tS 
(Wiae-travel). It foi^ms a part of the well-known Exeter MS., 
given t the cathedral of that city by BishopF L^ofric in the 
time of Edward the Confessor.^ In this poem (printed by 
Mr. Kemble, fc'^gether Vith pcowulf, in 1833, by Dr. Guest in 
his History of Engltsh Rhythms, and by Mr. Thorpe, along 
with Beowulf in lSo5), we undoubtedly possess, to pass over 
the mere mention of the name of the Aiigli by Tacitus, ^ the 
earliest existing notices of the country, government, and poli- 
!.ical relations of (fUr Angle progenitors. AMien the Gleeman 
has to speak of ‘ Ongle/ the land of the ^'kigle,' he tells us 
that it was ruled over by a king named OfFa ; thaft this king, 
wicli 'the help of the Myrgings (apparently a tribe bearing 
kindred to the Angles, — the poet himself was, a Myrging, see 
1. 87), enlarged his borders after the battle of Fifel-d6r (a name 
for the Eider — literally ‘gate of terror'); and that the Engle 
and Swaefe (Suevi) held their respective lands thenceforward 
as Offa appointed to thenn The Angles, at the date of the 
poem, still lived iii Germany; the abode of the great Eorrnanric 
or Hermanric, king of tdie East Goths, was to be sought for 
‘eastan of Ongle;' it lay in and around ' Wistlawudii,’ the 
forest of the Vistula, where iJie Gothic warriors, with their 
hard swords, turned to bay in defence of their ancient scats 
against the hordes of Attila : ^ 

hearcium Rweordum 
Yiiib Wistla-wndu wergan sceoldon 
Ealdii#* eTSel-stol Avt^an leodiirn.g 


1 The Codex Exoniensis*<^aH printed for the Society of Antiiiuarios in 

under the editorship of Mr. Thorpe. • 

2 Oermania, xl. • 

* It seems a difficulty at first %ight to understand how Hermann^ (see 
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Agaiil/ the nations under the sway of the empire are designated ; 
by the singular name of Ruin-walas — strangers of Rome,-- and 
part of the dominions of the ^Ciser,’ or emperor, is called 
\V"alarlce. Evidently we have h3re Jie Wiilsch, Wiilschland, 
Walloon, Welsh, of the Teutonic tribes; naniej by which they 
described the laees, strange to themselves in blood and language, 
by which they were surrounded, and especially the inhabitants 
of Italy But the Anglo-Saxon, after Lis conversion at the 
end of the seventh century, never again applied this name to 
the subjects of the Roman empire; Rome " 'as then too near 
and dear a name to him tO allow of his using any term import- 
ing estrangement with refer^.^cc to her people. Here again, 
then, we have an evidence of the early date of the present 
poem. But it may be objected that the author speaks of 
‘heathens’ (1. 73), and therefore may be presunied to have 
been a Christian ; and if there were Angle Chrisiians early in 
the fifth century, how came it that at the time of their trans- 
migration to I^ritain, and for more tlian a century Jter, they 
are represented to us as purely Pagan? Many lines of thought 
and inquiry suggest themselves in reply, which cannot here be 
followed up. But it may be observed that Christianity i dmits 
of many degrees; that of the Peruvians, rfter tne Spanish 
contjuest, bore but a faint resemblance to that of the Jesuit 
converts in Paraguay ; and the thin varnish of Arian Chris- 
tianity thrown over the barbarism of Alaric and his Visigoths, 
shares the name, but not the influence or the durability., of the 
religious system which softened the manners and the hearts of 
Ethel her t and Edwin. Besides the East and Wert Goths, the 
Burgundians, and many other Teutonic races, professed Chris- 
tianity in the fifth century ; and there is nothing improbable 
in the conjecture that the Angles may have derived from their 
neighbourhood to the Goths of East Prussia the same kind of 
nominal Christianity which the latter possessed. This loose 
profession they may easily have lost, after their colonising 
entefprise had established them firmly in Britain ; nor would 
the circumstance that the B'^itons wen? Christians have tended 
at all to attach them to Christianity, but rather the contrary. 
For, besidcv^ the proverbial ‘odi.sst' quern lieseris,’ no fact is 

(aiUbon, Decline and Full, clis. xxv. .and xxvi.) and Attila could bo brought 
in conjunt/tion as coii^eiDporarics 'if the same poet. But this was perfectly 
I>ossihlo ; Hcnuanric was assassinated in the year 875, and Attila, ^though 
not known in tho Homan world till many yea *, later, succeeded his uncle 
as ruler, jointly with his brother Blceda, of the llunnish tribes, in 403. Now 
the whole tenor of the poem points to a long course of wanderings continued 
through many years, so that tlie Gloon an, .at different parts of his career, 
m.a;^ easily have known uoili Liurmannu and Attila. 
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♦ more certain than that the Angles thoroughly despiseH the 
^elts whom they dislodgetl; aiid as the latter carefully re- 
frained from imparting to ttieir conquerors that faith, without 
which they believed thefti tof be undq^ the sentence of eternal 
perdition, so tte former must have begn disposed to involve 
the religion of the Britcfiis in the same sweeping eontempt 
which they entertained fcA? ^/hemselyes. 

6/‘ Thg essential fcliarm of the Anglo-Saxon, as of ;the Ice- 
landic poetry — though it appertains to the former in a lower 
degree — is \ vl the glimpses which it gives us into the old 
Teutonic world, ydien Odin was stilTworshipped in the sacred 
\t'ood, when tho wolf, the eagk^'and the *ra\^n wdre held in 
reverence as noble and fearless creatijros, bringers o| good luck, 
and ^ specially dear to the gods; and wljeii the battle and the 
•banquet werb *the only* forms of life in which the hero could or 
cared tcxshink In this Gleemaii^s Sojkj^ though ini. the main a 
mere cafaloghe of the nations and persons visited by the writer, 
traces of tCiis primitive^state of things may be gathered. From 
the following Knes it would ^seem that the Goths knew not as 
yet how to* coin money : — 

^ Am I waea mid Eormanrlce : ealle ))rage ; ' 

paer me Gotena cyning : gode dohte, 

Se me beag forgeaf : liurg-warena frunja. 

On siex hund wees : ^mietes goldes 
Gescyred sceatta ; scilling-rime. 
pone ic Eadgilse ; on acht sealde, 
iVIijiium iileo-drihtne : pa ic to ham biewom, 

Leofum to leune : pass pe he me lond forgeaf. 

Mines feeder e’Sel : frea Myrgingu. ^ 

And I was with Eorm auric a whole season ; 

There the King of the Goths endowed me with good things ; 
He— chief of the burgh -dw<|ller.s — gave me a ring ; - 
For it were cut off six hundred shots \i.e. pieces] 

Of beaten gold, reckoning by shillings : ^ 

That ring I delivered into the possession of Eadgils, 

My sheltering lord [lit, ‘lee-lord*], when I oame home, 

As a gift to the d<*ar one ; fur which he gave me land, 

The native place of my f^ther«-he, Lord the Myrgings. 

7 . Beotoulf ^ — But the features of the antiejuc wofld are more 
distinctly and variously exhibited to us in. the poem of Beowulf. 

1 On the metre see Apper iix, § D. 

* Th^ ring of metal, Ikrge or small, was a customary form of present among 
the Germans. Tacitus (OeitA. xv.) mentioVis ‘torqfaes’ among the gifts which 
they delighted to receive from neighbouring nations. 

s The ‘sceat’ (a word that still survives in the phrase ‘scot and lot*) seems 
to have been equivalent to the smaller penny, twelve of which went to the 
‘scilliug.* IKK) sceatta then were equal to 60 sciliin^i^. * 
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Unforfunately the single manuscript on wliich we are dependent^ 
for the text was injured in the fire at the Cotton Library in 
1731, and a not inconsiderable m''mber of lines remain from 
diis cause more or less unintelhgib’e. The MS. was first 
edited, in 1815, by Thorkelin, keeper of the Koyal Archives 
at Copenhagen. In 1833 the text with annotations, and in 
1837 a translation with a learned ir production, were produced 
by J. M|. Kemble, under the auspices of the English Historical 
Society. The poem has bemx studied most attentively by 
German scholars, as Grimm, Etmiiller, Leo, and others, for 
tlie sake of the light which it throws upon the origins of the 
Teutonic i.ace. Many dilFer^’^t theories have been advanced 
respecting its age and import, of which I have elsewhere given 
an account.^ After ex])laniing what the poem is about, I shall 
briefly state my own view of its origin. 

8. The main actions of the poem are three ; fi.st, the fight 
of the hero, Beowulf, witli the fiendish monster, Greniel, wlio 
liad long infested the approaches to Heorot, the palace of 
llrothgar, king of Denmark, and killed manj noble Danes; 
secondly, the fight of the same hero with GrendePs mother, 
whom he kills ; thirdly, the deadly conflmt between Beowulf, 
now an old man, and king both of Denmark and Gaatland, and 
a huge dragon, keeper of a large treasure -li card by the sea-shore. 
Beowulf, who was a prince of the Geatas (the people of GaUv- 
land or Gotland in the soutii of Sweden), came by sea to the 
aid of Hrothgar, attacked Grendel, and after a tremendous 
struggle, compelled him to flee, leaving one M hfe*arms ^orn olF 
im-Beowulf’s liai^ds, to his liome at the bottom of a pool, where 
he soon afterwards died. His mother, to revenge his defeat, 
visited Heorot l)y night, and carried off phbschere, Hrothgar^s 
favourite thane. Beowulf goes in pursuit, traces the creature 
to her watery allude, goes down into the pool, and after a hard 
fight despatches her. Be turning to his own land, he succeeds 
after' a while to the kingdom, and n^igns for many years in all 
prosperity. In his old age, hearing of the ravages of a fiery 
dnigon on the sea-board of liis kingdom, he undertakes the 
perilous adventure, slninned by all but himself, of attacking 
and destroying him. He succeeds, but receives in the struggle 
a mortal wound. The j)Iuiidering of the dragbii-lioard, the 
burning of Beowulf^s body on a funeral pile by the sea-shore, 
and the raising of e large beacoii-mour d over his ashes, ‘ easy 
to behold by the sailors over the waves,' are the contludiiig 
events of the story. 

1 Soo tho Introduction to tho autho*'’p Beo'iculf^ a Heroic Poem oj the 
Ki^ith Century ; Longiaans, 1S7G. 
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r» 9. The following view of the origin and relations of the poem is 
summarised (with some corrcttions) from the Introduction to the 
edition above cited. Ittie daltii of composition was the early part 
of the eighth century. TOiis «onclusioij arises from a number of 
converging considerations, — such as (1) the l&nguage, which. in 
its general cast^ and also Ai certain peculiar terins amj expres- 
sions, closely resembles tjat of QMac, Aruireas^ and Elene^ 
poems which must bh unquestionably referred to that cv.uitury ; 
(^) certain historical allusions cdnlained in the work. The most 
"important oj thesec refers to the expedition, mentioned several 
times in Beotoidf^^i Hygelac, king of^tho Geatas, to Friesland, 
v^here he was s^in by the Franks.' This dxpeditioif has been 
satisfactorily identified with a marauding raid, described by the 
chronicler Gregory of Tours under ifiie year 511, in which a 
♦'/ting'* Cliocildir^us' (Friinkish-Latin for feygelac) met his death 
in Friesknd finder precisely similar circumstanci^s. poem 

itself contaiifs incidents which are supposed to hapjien some 
cixty yeans after this expedition, and has exiiressions which 
indicate that after the latest %)f those incidents the writer con- 
ceived. of a Jong perio(5, of time intervening between it and his 
own day. These fc,<!ts completely /l^molish a theory which lias 
been often' advanced, that Beowulf was, written in Anglen or 
Holstein before the Angles and Saxons had migrated to Britain 
ifi the fifth cer^iury. The poem contains another allusion 
helping to determine its date, in the words of the (leat, who, 
aft^r n^ntionjng Hygelac’s raid, adds (1. 2921), ‘To us never 
after that was •grailbed the favour of the Merovingians.’ The 
Merovingian*dynasty among the Franks became bxtinct in 7&2 ; 
and since the poem contains no mention whatevQr of tlie great 
family which succeeded it, the Carolingians or Karlings, it may 
be reasonably inferred that it^was written before that date. 
Dr. Grein of Marburg, — who by his Bibliothek der Angel- 
sdchsischen Poesie, and admirable Glosmr^ or Dictionary, accom- 
panying it, has laid all students of old Teutonic liter&ture 
under an inestimable obligation,— and also Imdwig EttrnViller 
of Zurich, agree witli the ♦general result® embodied in the 
above view, namely, that Beovjalf must be placed in the eightli 
century. 

10. With regard to the ‘authorship, il must bo premised 
that in the judgmeift of the best critics the poem apart from 
two or three i)assag<js, not iiecessafy to the e*onnectior\ of the 
story, *»vhich may be tl^e interpolations «f a later age -forms 
one whole, composed about the same time, and J)y one author. 
That author was undoubtediv a Christian. If the conclusion 
above given as to the date of the poem be sound, the reflbe- 
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tion at once arises that the early part of the eighth centurj) 
was a period of great literary activity for the West Saxons 
(in whose language the work is v. ritten as is proved by the 
writings of St. Aldhelnn and tho letters of St. Eoniface and 
others. It was axso an age in which. West-Sa^on missionaries, 
led by SS. Wilfrid and Willibrord, were actively engaged in 
spreading the light of Christianity a^ jng the still Pagan nations 
of tlxeir own blood living tb the eastward— the Frisians, Old 
Saxons, and Danes. Alcuin, in his Vita S. Willihrordiy mentions 
that thirty young Danes were placed in the mission ary’s hands, 
jn 695, and sent to be educated in Friesland. By means of some 
communication of this kind, it is conjectured that the legends 
and traditions of Scandinavia may have become known to a 
Wcst-Saxon priest or clerK of a poetic turn, and by hiip worked 
up into the poem before us. 

11. Ano^ien' theory — that of Mr. Thorpe — is to tb's effect: 
that we have here no original Anglo-Saxon poem in any sense, 
but only a metrical j)araplirase of an old Swedish pjcin of un 
certain date, composeil in EnglaiiJ under the Danish dynasty, 
l)ctwe.en the years 1010 and 1050, by ‘'ome one who was of 
Danish parentage, but a net’ve of Englana. Yet why a.iy one 
should take so much trouble to make a translation which would 
be unintelligible to his Danish, and uninteresting to his English 
countrymen, it is not easy to understand. 

The view of Sarrazin, and of ^liillenhoff in his later years, 
is that the original dress of the poem, which jlescribes the 
exploits only of Scandinavian heroes, was Scandinavian, and 
dated from about a.d. 700. Its vigour and variety made it 
popular, and caused it to be translated into the Anglo-Saxon, 
probably of Mercia, before 750, Sarrazin is inclined to think 
that the haml which brought t^ie poem into the final shape in 
which it has descended to modern times was that of the poet 
Cynewulf, who has inserted many Christian passages, of which 
there could have been no trace in the original Scandinavian saga. 

12. Cmtbnon' s Paraphrase , unique MS. of the tenth 
century containing this poem belonged to Archbishop Usher, 
and is now in the Bodleian Library. Ko author’s name is to be 
found in the MS. itself; but Francis Junius, who published 
the first edition of the poem in 1655, observing tlie remarkable 
general agreement of its contents with the summary given by 
Beda' of tlie sub stance of the religh^ufj poetry written by 
Csedmon, the lay brother dof Whitbyt^ who liourishedP about 
680 A.i)., assupiod the identity of the two works. Later critics 
have generally held the contrary pinion. Hickes led the way, 

Hht. KccL iv, 24. 
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ly maintaining that the language of the work published by 
Junius was full of Dano- Saxon ‘peculiarities, and therefore 
could not be referred tc so eafrly a date as the seventh century. 
But he did not succeed in establishing the fact of these pecu- 
liarities ; and even if they existed, tliere is no reason why they 
should not be laid to the charge of some later trarscriber, 
rather than of the authoi Rask, hoVever, the learned Dane 
to whom Anglo-Saxon scholars oive so mud), was deddedly 
of r opinion that the work was not written by Beda’s Casdnion; 
he always speaks o^ its author as the ‘ })seudo-C3edmon/ This 
also seems to be the general opinion in Germany. On the 
otiier hand, Thorpe ^ and Guest" are disposed to uphold the 
correctness of the designation assigned by Junius. 

' 13. If there were no means of trying tlie question, other 
than p competr’son of Junius’s poem with the meagre descrip- 
tion of Caedmon given by Beda will furnish, 1 dar')t see why 
we should not hold with considerable confidence the opinion 
uhat the t\AO are identic'^l. But the reader shall judge for him- 
self. Beda writes of Caedmon thus : — ‘ He sang of the creation 
of the world and the origin of the human race, and the whole 
histor} as found in Genesis, concerr.i^'*g the going forth of Israel 
out of Egypt, and their entrance into the land of promise ; of 
very many other narratives in Holy Scripture, of the Tnearua- 
tion of our Lord his Passion, Resurrection, and Ascension into 
heaven; of the descent of the Holy Ghost, and the teaching 
of Hie AposBes, He also composed many verses concerning 
the terror of the judgment to come, and the fearfulness of the 
punishments’ of hell, and the sweetness of the heavenly king- 
dom ; besides a great many others on tlie loving-kindnesses and 
judgments of God; and in all his compositions ho strove to 
wean men, from the love of vice, and stimulate them to the 
love and right iinderstaiiding of virtue.’ 

The following rough noU^s of tlu^ contents of the ‘ l^araphrase,’ 
as printed by Mr. Thorpe, were made without any refc^reiiCe to 
the passage in B<*da : — i 

14. ‘Book I. — T))e Oreatic i; Rf.volt of the Angels; they are 
hurled inhj liell ; tin*. Fall ; Expulsion from Eilen (]>p. 1-59). 
From Cain and Abel to tlie Flood (pp. 59-93). From tlie 
Flood to the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah, and tlieiice 
regularly on to the sacrifice of Isaac (pp. 94-177). .Here is 
a break ; Canto xlL\ iWakes a fresh starts on the siibject of 
“Moy^s d6mas,” the, Statutes oi^ Mosi^s; but the story of 
Moses is told very concisely down to the passage of the Red 

1 Thorpe’s Cesdmon^ edited fdi* the Society of A ntiejuaries, 1832. 

* UUtory of EnglUk Rhythms^ ii. 24. 
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Sea, on which the writer descants lengthily. The passage fron 
page 200 to page 206 reads like an* interpolation of later date ; 
it goes back again to Noah and Abrahr/in’s sacrifice. At page 
?07 the narrative of th^ passage* of |he Red Sea resumes, and 
continues to pagfi 216. The reniaindifer of the first book (pp. 
216-265) is a ’Jmraplirase of parts oi the Book of Daniel; the 
'rhree Children in the /iery FuriV?jfte ; their Song ; Daniel’s 
l)ream<*visdom ; Belshazzar. ‘ ^ » 

‘Book IL — The complaints ’of the fallen angels and other 
inliabitants of hell ; the descent of Christ; bis int^vrcourse with 
the twelve before the Ascension ; his Ascensjpn ; description of 
the Last dudgn/ent^pp. 264 -.^IS) ’ ^ 

15. Fropi this analysis it is manifest that the contents of 
the MS. printed by Jijnlus and Thorp^ correspond fairly well 
as far as they go, allowing for gaps and, omissioBJf, with J?cda’» 
description! of jtlie writings of Csedmon. On the’^oth^ hand, a 
comparison of tlie opening lines of Csedmon^s i’eal Jpoem, as 
given by Alfred, with the opening of the poem ^irinted bp 
Junius, seems to support Rask’s~ contention thht the latter has 
only a right to the title of />6*<^t^rfo-(.\‘e(lmoU. Alfred^^in his»trans-« 
lation of Beda’s Ecclesiasticf?! History inW Anglo-Saxon, *comes» 
to this passage about Caedmon, and renders the opening of his 
poem thus: ^ Nu we scylun hergean^'* &c., ‘Now must we pjaise 
the warden of the heavenly kingdom, the mi^jjit of the Creator 
and his purpose, the work of the Father of Glory ; how he, 
the eternal Lord, established the beginning of e^ch on^ ot his 
marvels. He first, the holy Creator, framed fbr the children 
o? the (‘arth IWaven to be their roof ; then afterwards he, the 
eternal Lord,»the King Almighty, guardian of mankind, formed 
the earth ^ for men of mould.’ 

1 6. On the other hand, the^ opening of the Paraphrase runs 
as follows : — ‘ Us is riht myrd,^ &c, ‘ For us it is very right that 
we praise with our words, love in our souls, the warden of the 
heaYCiis, the glorious king of hosts; he is of })ower the essence, 
liead of all high creations, <jjie Ruler Almighty. -There was 
never for him fii^sl bt^ginning, cometli now end for the 
eternal Lord; but he is in his kingdom, above heaven-thrones, 
in high mdijesty, sooth-fast, and very firm.’ 

17. These two op^niings show a general conformity of purpose 
in the 'v^riters, but nothing more. Moreover, not only is the 

I The word is * middauygeard (lit. ‘middlej^ard,’ ‘mid-abode’).' Earth, ^ 
in the northern imagination, wa.s placed in tlio midst, between As-jjard, the 
al»odeof the and heroic men, and Jlela or hell. Jn various corrupted 
forms this line old word held its ^roun(V>iu the language for centuries after 
th’9 Conquest. ^ 
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Vinguage of the Paraphrase Whst-Saxoii, not Northumbrian, 
(which might be explained by the supposition that the work 
h^s come to us in a l^te W#st-Saxon transcript,) but also the 
metre, diction, and phrasqplogy seem to belong to a later cen- 
tury than that of* Ct'edmu)n. » 

18. Arulretxs and ^constitute tlie principal portion of 

the poetry of the Codex ^^''rcelleiisis/a manuscript discovered 
by Bhime in the librtiry at Vercellfin the year 1836, printed 
in, the appendix to the report’ of the Record Commission in 
1837, publisjied w'th an excellent introduction and notes by 
Jacob Grimm, at Cassel, in 1840, and edited by J. M. Kemble, 
fcv the aElfric ^ociety, in 1853. i ff he two’pbetns ai\}, though 
in the same liandwriting, quite unconnected with one another. 

containing 1722 lines, is a fiayrative of some of the 
remarkable f^d^/entures, of the Apostle KSt. Andrew, in aid of 
the Evai\gelisl St. Matthew, who had fallen intc^thi' hands of 
a tribe of hiblatrous cannibals in the land of Mermedonia. 
cThe GodexxApocryphiis ^ovi Tedameati^ published by Kabricius, 
contains a brief •abstract of this legend: but a Greek M8, at 
Paris, I entitled " AvSpeov /cat Mar^atov, furnishes a nar- 

•rative \ approachingt iery closely tp . that of the Anglo-Saxon 
poem. ' 

^ 19 . The chief incidents of the poem are as follows. St. 
Xndrew, while p^eacliing in Achaia, is warned by a voice from 
heaven to go to the aid of his fellow-labourer and friend St, 
Matthew, whp was in Mermedonia, and in great danger. Ho 
conies clown to ’die ‘shore, and embarks in a boat in which the 
Deity himself and two angels are the rowers. •A storm arisc.3, 
and gives occasion to mucli edifying talk botweei\ the boatmen 
and the passengers. Andrew and his friends fall asleep, and 
next morning find themselves lying on the beach in Mermedonia. 
Unseen, Andrew walks up to tlie castle where the prisoner is 
confined; the seven guards before the prison-door fall down 
dead ; the door flies open ; the friends embrace. St. Matftiew 
and his fellow-prisoners depart immediately /Andrew returns 
to the city. About this tinM3 tn# Mcrme(V)nians send for a 
fat prisoner to the jail, and their disa])pointment ui)on dis- 
covering that the birds have flown i.s inconsolablij. But a 
breakfa.st must be had, so they at length Resolve upon casting 
lots amongst themselves, to determine who .shall l/e sacrificed 
to the appetites of ijie 4'e.st. The <ot falls#on a youiTg man; 
but, at* the prayer of ^^jidrew, all ^eapo«is lifted against him 
become like wax. The devil now appears, and reveals the 
presence of the saint ; Andrl^v is seized, and dragged all day 
over the hard roads and rocks, — 
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drogon deormode-; eefter duiiscrajfum, 
yinb stanhle<)(5o : stearcpdferh‘(5t\ 
efne swa wide : swa wegas to lagon, 
enta aorgeweorc : innrjd burg ini, 
straete stanfage. stprm v^plaras 
softer ceaffterhofum : ciri^ iy(hilyt(d 
hsotyiies.heriges.^ 

This lingeiing luartyrdoui is reiiew;>/ during several days, the 
saint b^ing liealed of his \eounds each night, and strengthened 
to endurance by his Almighty protector. At length, af^er 
various astounding miracles, the persecutoi;s are |-11 overawed' 
into baptism, and the caint, after appointing a pious bishop 
over them, named-' Plato, commits them to the grace of Gc i, 
and dej)arts, to their infinite sorrow, for his own country. 

20. The** subject of Elene^ that is, Helena, the mother of 

the Emperor ConstaiAine, is the finding of the, i;ru^ erdhs at 
Jerusalem.^ Runes forming his name l^ing inserted near the 
end of the poem, it is iilentified as the work of cVnewulf. 
The source of the narrative is the Latin Life of St, i^uiriacu*' 
in the Acta Sanctorum (May 4), but Cyi.ewulf uses his 
materials very freely, adding the tletavls of a battle and a 
sea-voyage. The discoverv of the holy . nails used % the 
Crucifixion receives especial prominence ; indeed; it almost 
throws the Invention of the Cross into the shade. The poem 
contains 1321 lines. ^ ‘ ^ 

21. Both stories, then, iii^substance and in ^details, are taken 
from church tradition; yet the spirit of the time and the 
people is inanifost, perhaps, in the very cluace 0? the ^ihjects, 
efc'pecially in that of Elone. A Teuton loved before all things 
to hear of war and fighting ; now Constantine in the story only 
embraces Christianity because it has brought him victory in 
war; nor is the cross on the sacred Laharum sufficient for 
him — out^of the holy nails must be fashioned a bit for his 
bridle, which victory ever waits upon. In Andreas there is 
indeed no fighting ; ]3ut there is a striking picture of a solemn 
Volics-thing, or itational assembly; and in the account of the 
divine ferryman, we cannot Ijnt tr^ce tlie sagiis about the Saxon 
Woden, according to wliich he was wont, in the disguise of 
a ferryraa'', to transport and deliver men from danger. The 
patient, almost moiiptonons, endurance of the saint, is indeed 
a purely Christian feature ; but when we filid him with all the 
wounds "hiid l)rui:L.es of the day iniracidously healed before the 

> 

I * They drapfged the beloved one among the mountain dens, the strong- 
aoiiled round the^rocky summits, even as wide as ways lay, the old work of 
giants within the burgh, in the street ])a\ed with stones of many colours. A 
Bt<^m arose at the castle court, no smalPblamour of the heathen host.* 
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morning, we are reminded of the^fact that the sagas attribute the 
*same marvel to the ‘ Hiadnii^gar,’ tjie ancient heroes of the North, 
tliough indeed with this difference, that the latter have fought 
valiantly, and not got 'more liard blows than they have given. 

22. With regard to\t*e authorship; of tljese poems, Jacob 
Grimm, from wliose Iiytiiduction the fibove cj’itical remarks 
on their character are ta^en, hazarded a speculation, According 
to which Andreas \\;ould'be assigned to Kshop Aldhelm, the 
contemporary and friend of Tna, king of Wessex, whife Cyne- 
v^ulf, the writer nl JElme, was supposed to have been the 
bishop’s pu^il. I'his theory has no^ been accepted by later 
scholars. It is now believed by many, chiefly on account of 
the large number of phrases ana turns of expression which 
the poems have in c<ymmon, that Gynewulf was •the author 
of both.* Tp what part of England Gynewulf belonged is a 
*problfem whi«li has nc^fer yet been answered. Wiilker {Anglia^ 
xvii.) bd[iev€^ that he was a Mercian, and mudb. Aay be said 
in favouv of this view. 

23. Besides JSlene^ tVo otjjier poems, Crist and Juliana^ are 
known, on the same sure testimony of inserted runes, to have 
Cyneymlf fbr their^ author. 

Grist — It has *been a generUlFy accepted belief, since 
Dietrich wrote on this poem in 1853, tliat it is a single com- 
fosltion from the hand of Cynewulf, divided into three parts, 
the first on the •birth of tdirist, fee second on his Ascension, 
the third on the Jmst Judgment. This view now begins to be 
do&btert. Ml)ritz tTrautmann {Anglia, xviii.) holds that the 
three parts, which occur together in the Exeter.hook, extendiyg 
to nearly if 00 lines,, are three distinct poems, and that the 
second only, in which the runes forming his nam^ arc found, is 
the work of (Cynewulf. Marked differences of expression in 
the three parts are said to favoitr this opinion. 

Juliana (731 lines) is the legend of the martyrdom of the 
saint of that name, derived from the Acta Sanctorum. • 

24. ‘ From his poems,’ says the author of an excellent aiticle 

in Brockhaus’ Conv^-Lexicon, it Aay be gathered that Cynewulf 
lived in the eighth century, spenl part of his life in secular 
efforts and affairs, ])erhaps as a strolling singer, yhence the' 
collection of Riddles may have arisen; and later on devoted 
himself to the religious life. He was not wanting in culture, 
and probably had atteij^ed a conve^nt school.’^ To thfe it may 
be adeV'd that passages on his own life amf habitual thoughts, 
occurring in the and the Dm/, show that he was a 

nervous and emotional peri^n, much given to* looking back 
with fear aiid remorse on afi irregular yoyth, but eml)rac^g 
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with the deepest faith and thankfulness the hopes opened by 
Christianity. 

25. JudUli^ a fragment of which only has come down to t*.s, 
found in the same unique MS. volume > hich contains Beotoulfy 
is not inaptly described by Mr. Tu t ir ^ as an Anglo-Saxon 
romance, since, like rrany of the roira^ces of a later age, while 
the outl'no of the story is taken from Jewish hi ^tory, the tone, 
the descriptions, and many of the in.ddeiits, present the broadest 
local coioiiring, and breathe the full Teutonic spirit. The open- 
ing of the poem, down to the middle of the ninth section, is 
lost. The exact date is un ascertainable, bub Grimm seems to 
treat it as belonging to the great literary age of Wessex, the 
eighth century. 

26. PhcrnLc (677 lines^ is the fabulous story of the bird so 
called, which, says He: jdotus,^ once every 500 years I ring ■ the 
body of his dead father to Egypt from Arabia, embalmed in 
myrrh, aiiu buries him in the temple of the Sun at F 3liopolis. 
Later writers added to the legend ; the dead bird wac said to 
come to life again ; and thus the story grow to be regarded as 
a symbol of the resurrection and eterivd life. Lactantius, a 
Christian writer of the fourth century, wrote a Lailn poem on 
the riicenix in this sens^ , and from him the / nglo-Saxon 
writer drew his materials. The author is thought by many 
(•ritics to have been Cym‘wulf, nob witliout much probabilit;; ; 
for there is a strong rescmbluice in the language of the poem 
to that of the known works of Cynewulf. 

27. Gy!tSlac (1353 lines) is the Life of Pt. Gythlac, .'’ounder 
of Croyland Abbey, The poem is based on the Latin prose 
Life of the Saint, written by Felix, a monk of Croyland (Acta 
Sanctorum, April 11), about the middle of the eighth century, 
and addressed to H5thelwald or Elfwald, king of East Anglia, 
who died in 749. St. Guthlac*died in 714. This also many 
are in favour of assigning to Cynewulf, but the style is some- 
what different; and it is safer, till some positive evidence is 
prod^Tced, to regal’d the authorship as uncertain. 

28. The Metra of Alfred,' translated from the poetical 
passages in the woik of Boetiiius, De Consol at ione Phtlosophia^, 
are thirty-one in number, and extend to nearly 1800 lines. 
They occur in a unique Cottonian MS. (Otho, A. vi.), which 
was long sup])oscd to have been irreparably injured by the fire 
at the library in 1731, but has been since so well repaired as 

to be almost entirely legible.® They were first published by 

< 

1 Tumor’s Anglo-Saxons^ iii. 302. 

2 ii. 72. 

** Fox’h Alfred's Jioethivs (Bol i’s Antiq. Series), 1804. 
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Ur. Rawlinson (Oxford, 1698),,^nd have been reprinted more 
* than once. A notice of tei\ lines introduces King Alfred, who 
gives a historical account of the circumstances which led to the 
imprisonment and sufferings of Boethius, and then brings the 
philosopher bef^e us :Y-\i 

V Olfopodc to drill trie < 
gconir\p stefne, gydd^de ))u« : 

(He cried to the Lord with sad vdSce ; he discoursed thus.) 

i * 

‘ 29. ByrhtndS, or the battle of Maldon, a fragment of 325 
lines by an* unknbwn author, tells of the brave endeavour of 
Byrhtnoth, ealdorman of Essex, to stop the progress of the 
ilanish freeboi^ters in 993. T116 marshalling of ms men for 

battle, his addresses to them, and the incidents of the fighting, 
are ^^old «by the poet with groat vigour aiud spirit. The strangers 
win the day^ hnd Byrhtnoth falls. 

iElfricfWas jr voluminous writer of the tenth century. ’ HeVas a disciple 
of iEthelWold, the good Bishop of Winchester, who assisted St. Diinstan 
in refoundihg ami reorganising many Benedictine monasteries which had 
been ruined by tlie Danes. TherQ are extant of his composition two collec- 
tions <3f printe<f;by the^Elfric S<iciety, a number of hagiographies 

or liv^s of saints (lat^ly^ edited by Professor Skeat), a Latin grammar, and 
a CoUoquiurKi or conversation book in iLrfjin and Saxon. This last (see 
Thorpe’s Analecta or March’s Reader) is amusing and suggestive reading. 

30. Several remarkable poems^ are preserved to us in the 
Anglo Saxon Chronicle^ presently to be described. The chief 
of^, these are^, the Brunanburgh War-song, and the Elegy on 
King tldgar, ^verf under the years 938 and 975 respectively. 
The first — the ‘ Waterloo ode ’ of the ninth ceiltury — is a trium- 
phal chant occasioned by the great victory wop by Athelstau 
over the Danes from Ireland under Anlaf, and the Scots under ^ 
their kin^, Constantine, at Brunanburgh.^ Never, says the, 
Gleemaii, since the Angles an5 Saxons came hither from the 
eastward, had they gained a bloodier victory : — 

Ne weait!> wool nia^o 
On tiise ijlande aefe^^ jyta 
folces 35 efyllcdff>cforap ]?issuni, ^ 
sweordes ccjuin, Jjnes J>e us st'Cja^ bee 
ealde u^ywituii, aitJOian eastan hiuer 
Enjle and Seaxe up becomon 
ofer brymum brad Brytene 8<»hton, 
wlailce wi^-smi^Jas, Wealaa ofer-comon, 
eorlaa arJ'waU*, card , • 

1 Various attempts have been made to identify the position of Brunan- 
burgh. The latest, and perhaps, the best view, is that of Mr. I^keno (Celtic 
^otlomd)^ who places it on the Om 3 near Boroughbridge. 
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‘Nor was tliore ever yet a greater slaugliter of people brought 
about in this island before this wiXli the edge of the sword, 
according to that which old sages tell us by book, since Angles 
and Saxons came up liither from the ead, sought Britain over 
the broad main, as proud artificers of ^ ar overcame the alien 
race [Welsh], got possession — the earlr keen after glory! — of 
the land.' 

The Elegy on King Edgar belongs to the waning period 
of Anglo-Saxon poetry. Some Ox the homely, vivid metaphor^' 
of the old gleemen are still retained ; the sea is still ‘ the 
gannet’s bath,^ ‘tlie home of the whale,’ and so on; but tlie 
fire and the swift irovement are gone. It is short, and yCt, 
diffuse — meagre, but obscure. 

31. IF. A'i.jlo- Saxon Prose, — Theextanl prose writings, though 
numerous, are, with one exception, valuable not so n.uch for any 
literary merits as for the light Avhich they throw on the labours 
of tlm historian and the antiquary. There exists in the Public 
Record Offices an immense body of documents —charter'3, convey- 
ances, declarations, laws, edicts, &c. —many of which have been 
arranged and translated by the labours of '^‘•'horpe, Kemble, and 
Birch, and liave greatly contributed to deepen our knowbdgo 
of the way of life of our forefathers. All the more valuable 
Anglo-Saxon charters, to the number of many hundreds, we, re 
published by Mr. Kemble in his invaluable Codex Diplomaticus. 
But such documents are of course not literature, and therefore 
need not be here considered. Another large portion of th.e 
extant works consists of translations, many of which proceed 
from the jien of Alfred himself, who has explained his own 
motives for undertaking the work. The views of an ‘Educa- 
l^ional Reformer’ in the ninth century are worthy of our 
careful attention. His object is, he says, ‘the translation of 
ifseful books into the language wdiich we all understiand ; so 
that all the youth of England, but more especially those who 
are of .gentle kind and at ease in their circumstances, may be 
groumbd in letters — for they cannot profit in any pursuit until 
they are well able to read English.’ With these views Alfred 
translated the work of Pope (Gregory, De Curd Pastorali^ the 
epitome of universal history by Orosius, the work of Boethius 
De Consolationr PItilosophimy and the Ecclesiastical History of 
Beda. 

In the epitome of Onjsius occur some remarkable passages of vhich 
Alfred was himself the author ; these are, u general description of 
Northern Europe, and an account of the voyages of the Saxon mariners, 
Ohthere and Wulfstau. Ohthere himself told Alfred how, starting 
from Jieligolaud on the Norway coast, ho had saiUjd round the North 

B 
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,^Cape into the White Sea, and aBerwards, by way of Chris1>iania, to 
Schle.swig. Wulfstaii^s voyage was in the Baltic Sea, from Schleswig 
V> Truso. See Description of Europe^ &c., edited by the late Dr. Bos- 
worth, 1855. ^ 

32. But by 'far thi;\ nost imporidiit prose work that has 
come down to us is t\'e Saxon C/tronide, which gives a con- 
nected history of Briti in, in the rform of annals, from the 
Christian era to the year 1154. *'Thc oldest MS. in existence 
fjates from about the year 891, and is thought, wich much 
probability^ to have been partly composed, partly transcribed 
from earlier annals, by or under the direction of Archbishop 
•^^^legmund. From this time th% Chronndc seems to have been 
. continued uinfer succeeding Archbishops of Canterbury to the 
time of the Conquest. It would naturally be communicated 
to "btheV monasteries^ the monks of ^hich, while copying it, 
would insert passages relating to their own juovince and their 
own foundation. Thus we have, besides the Canterbury 
Chronicle, an Abingdon Chronicle, a Worcester Chronicle, 
perhaps a Winchester ’Chroricle, and a Peterborough Chronicle, 
all extant Jn separatj^ ilSS., of which the first is at Cambridge, 
the next three at, the British Museum, and the last at Oxford. 
All tluise hgnje in the main, but eaCh has a number of notices 
peculiar to itself.^ 

It seems possi])ie to trace two principal handvS in the com- 
position of the Chronicle prior to the time of Plegmund —one 
that of a Northumbrian, the other of a West-Saxon writer. 
The traces of the Northumbrian hand are most evident, espe- 
cially in the earlier portion; ejj. under tlm.,year 449 occurs 
the passage, ‘ From this Woden sprang all our royal kindred, 
and that of the South-Humbrians also.' Other indications 
occur under the years 697 and 702 ; and the comparative ful- 
ness with which Northumbrian affairs arc recorded, as con- 
trasted with all the other Anglo-Saxon kingdoms except Wes- 
sex, points to the same conclusion. The Northumbrian work 
was very likely performed at Lindisfarne at any rata, soon 
after the touching notice ^ ttffe destruction of the monastery 
in the year 793, this writer disappears, and Northumbrian 
history sinks back into a cloud of imptmetrable <^^arknes.s. Of 
the MSS. which contain tliese Northumbrian annals, the 
Laudiau MS. in the Bodleian Library ^'( the K of Mr. Karle's 
late edition) is tl^e lyiost imporkint and complete. Mr. Earle 
has ohown cause for supposing that this MS. was compiled at 
•the monastery of Peterborough in or soon after the year 1116. 

o 

li 

* The curious account of tb^ orifjin of the Chronicle given by Geoilrey 
Gairaar {Mon, Hist. Brit. p. 792) is perhaps not fa^ from tlic truth. 
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The other great MS., known arf the Benet MS. (the ^ of Mi^ 
Karle), represents almost exclusively the historic view and 
literary interest of the South and West of England; thus, 
while the history of Alfred, on wldch ^he Laud MS. is almost 
snlent, is minutely and lengthily told ir the Benet, hundreds of 
notices of Nor^^humhrian affairs whicn are found in the former 
are entirely omitted in the latter. The analysis of all the 
leading MSS. of the Chronicle has been ably made by Mr. 
Earle ; ^ but it is singular that ne should have overlooked t):e 
significant entry in the Laud MS. under the yea'* 449 above 
noticed, since that entry demonstrates, not merely that a 
Worcester scribe obtained No'*thumbrian information, which is 
Mr. Earle’s theory (Introduction, p. xl.), but that part of the 
Chronicle iiself comes from a Northumbrian hand. 

33. Considered as a whole, the literature of the Anglo- 
Saxons conveys the impression that they were a prosaic and 
practical race, solid but slow thinkers, without much imagina- 
tion or UKJutal fire. What they might have made of it, had 
they been allowed to develop their iiterature uninterruptedly, 
it is, of course, impossible to say. But i« seems rc xsonable to 
sinipose that, for ulterior ends of higher gcod, it was oidered 
tliat the Saxon commonwealth should not repose in unmolested 
prosperity. A vein of sluggishness, of Boeotian enjoyment^ of 
coarse indulgence, with forgetfulness of the higher aims of life, 
ran through the Saxon character. Their transference from 
the sandy barrens and marshes of Holstein, froin the pee ty 
plains and stunted forests of Hanover, to 'the ‘rich soil and 
mijder climate of England, tended to develop tluA weak side 
--this proneness to ease. In their old dwelling-place they 
,were at least stimulated by the necessity of contending with 
the unfruitfulness of nature and the encroachments of the sea : 
in comparison with it, England must have been a terrestrial 
paradise — a very land of Cockaigne. This tendency to relapse 
into Imbits of indolence, which Sir Walter Scott has portrayed 
in tht character of Athelstan in hmilioe^ extended to the 
learned class, and the choridnr m no less tluni the laity. 
The intluence of such a man as Boda should have been enough 
to inaugurate a hjiig era of literary energy ; yet William of 
Malmesbury assures us tliat, with the exception of the brief 
8axon annals and the barbarous ejiitome of Ethelwerd, he had 
not been ifble to d ’.scover any historical :^orJc composed by an 
Anglo-Saxon upon the affair^ of Britaiiy from the deaJli of 
Beda to his own time. To form the future English character, 
it was necessary that the harder aftd sterner elements which 

^ Two of Hit iiixxon Chrontrfrs Pai aHcl ; Oxford, 1865. 
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belonged to the Scandinavian •races should be mingldd and 
gradually fused Avith the softer Germanic type. The Danish 
invasions and immigrations,, which commenced in 787, and ter- 
minated with the estabhsjmieiit of the Danish dynasty in 1017, 
elfectcd this. Liit in tjm process, the existing literary culture, 
and nearly all the estahhshments which had l)cen founded to 
promote it, wore swept away. In 3 country reduced to the 
disinul condition described by Dishop Lupus in a sermon 
p^'cached to his flock ^ about the year 1012, it was imj)ossible 
that men’s "houglLs should be eflicaciously turned to any sub- 
jects save such as bore upon their personal security. Canute, 
iiideed, after he had restored internar peace and order, 
showed a desire to patronise literary men, and, by rebuilding 
the monasteries, to open asylums for ^earning. But the glory 
and greatness of his reign gave an impulse rather to the Scan- 
dinavian than to the Saxon genius. No English poet sang of 
his victories , that task was left to the snaldH, whom he brought 
with him’ from Denmark. By this time large advances had 
been made towards the am^llgamation of the races. Writing 
of the year 1036, MaUuesbiiry - says that the citizens of London, 
^from long inters ohrse with theo.o barbarians’ (the Danes), 
‘had almost entirely adojded their customs.’ I'lie Danes 
adopted with facility the Anglo-Saxon tongue, though import- 
ing into it many Danish words, and probably breaking doAvn 
to a great degree its grammatical structure. The secular laws 
of Canute, addressed to both races equally, are written in 
Anglo-Saxon. All that the cold North could supply, the 
English nationality had now received. The stubborn har.li- 
hood and perseverance which were illustrated hi the Drakes, 
the Cooks, the Stephensons, of later days, were, by this large 
infusion of Danish blood, made a part of the English nature. 
The intellectual activity and literary culture of the South, 
together ivith the great lloman tradition of political older and 
vigorous administration, w'ere still ivanting ; and these" Avere 
supplied by means of the Norm^ Conquest. * 

1 Turner, Aiifh'-Sax. 8ook vi, ch. xiv. 

* Malmesbury, p. 1!05 (Bohn fs scries). 
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1066-1360. 

1. In the age at w) ich we are arrived, two clas.se«^ of mon 
only cultivated literature, the clergy and the luinstrels. The 
local centijs at which learning was to he obtained we^e of two 
kinds, the universities and the monasteries. Poetry end light 
literature were comparatively indepen'^.ent of such aids ; yet 
the form and development even of these could not but be 
largely dependent on the social and n.oral cond.tion of the 
classes amongst which th'^} were circulated. The intellectual* 
achievements, therefore, of the clergy — both Saxon and Nor- 
man— the means of self-culture which they had at the’’* 
disposal and the degree of success with whmh they availed 
themselves of those means — the ditferent classes of poets, 
their nationality, the traditional or other materials upo?^ which 
they worked, and tlio furtherance or obstruction which they 
ifiet with in the temper and habits of the tinfe — all these 
matters must now be successively touched upon. What we 
have named the hforman period embraces more than two 
centuries and a half, and incljides the long conflict between 
two opposing eleimuits, which terminated, on the whole, in 
favojw of what was English, yet so that the national language, 
literature, and prevailing opinions were all deeply coloured 
by French words and French thought. 

2. For many }ears aftei the Conquest the Saxon clergy 
were in no moocl or condition to betake themselves to the 
tranquil piirsuits of learning. Before that catastrophe, reli- 
gious fervour and i.'gour of discipline had long been on the 
wane an^ongst them. We read of much laxity of manners, of 
bishops holding bvv.^ or more sees at once, of priests so ignorant 
of Latin as to be unable to say mas'" without innumerable 
blunders. The Conqueror, who, with all his cruelty and 

pride, hated hypocrisy and empty profession with all his 

• * 
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J^eart, would not tolerate thes^ relaxed ecclesiastics, abd by 
the nomination of Lanfrana (a native of Italy, but for many 
y€ars prior of Bee, in Norp:iandy) to the see of Canterbury, 
inaugurated a great rJ^formation in Church matters. Some 
few of the Saxon bishopl^, as the noble St. iWulstan of Wor- 
cester, Agelric of Chicnester, and one^ or tw<f> others, were 
left in possession of theiV sees ; the i*est had to make ‘way for 
Normans. Nor was this all. Had the unworthy onjy been 
deposed, and the worthy stilf allowed to look forward to 
advancemenji to be obtained through desert, the Saxon clergy 
might still have held together, and iwith renewed strictness 
of. life a revival of learning might have •taken pltfce among 
them. But the repeated insurrections of the English exas- 
perated the fiery temper of the Conqujjror ; and afeer having 
quelled rficm}i jind tlius^ * overturned the power of the laity, he 
made an^ ordinance that no monk or clergyman of tjiat nation 
should he suffered to aspire to any dignity whatever.' ^ Thus 
cut off from the hope qf due recognition for merit, the Saxon 
clergy were deprived of one«of the chief incentives to study. 
One may sure tlfiit from that time the more ambitious 
among them would •make haste t^ ^learn French, and would 
rather disgiiise their nationality than avow it. 

Yet there was at least one monastery in wliich a literary work, 
begun in happier times two centuries before, %vas carried on by 
English monks and in the English tongue. This work was the 
continuation of the ^axon Chronicle, composed in the monastery 
of Peterborough. Tt ends abruptly in the first year of the 
reign of Herwy II. (1164), the writer or writers^being by that 
time probably unable to resist any longer the universal fashion 
of employing Latin for any serious prose work. William of 
Malmesbury, Henry of Huntingdon, Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
Symeon of Durham — all these, and many others, were writing 
history at this very time, and all, as a matter of course, wrote 
in Latin. The Anglo-Saxon, too, being no longer tauglU in 
schools, nor spoken in the higher circles of society, hadMost 
very much of its original ha^rmonjj and precision of structure ; 
and when the annalist found himself using one inflection for 
another, or dropping inflections altogether, he may# well have 
thought it high time to exchange a topgue which seemed 
crumbling and disintegrating under his hands, for one whose 
forms were fixed apd jts gramma*, rationaj. • Little did the 
down-kearted monk anticipate the. future glories which, after 
a crisis of transformation and fusion, would surround his rude 
ancestral tongue. 

* M.almesbiiry, p, 287. » ^ 
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3. l^ut literature and learning were not negligently or even, 
unsuccessfully prosecuted in England during this which we call 
the Norman period ; and this is a fact which we must learn uO 
see in its true light, in order to understand aright the rise of 
English literature :n the rourteenth century. Again, the intel- 
lectual awakeir*ng which spread to England in the eleventh 
and twelith, and produced valuable literary results there in the 
thirteenth century, cannot be understood except in connection 
with the general European movement of mind which ensued 
upon the consolidation of society following the long troubled 
night of the dark ages. Something must therefore be said about 
the origin of tha^ movement, ^'hout the course it took, and about 
the great thinkers whose names are for ever associated with it. 

4. Strange as it may ^»eem, the revival of intellectual activity 
at the end of the eleventh and in the twelfth century is clearly 
traceable to the labours and the examine of Mahometans. 
Chaiieniagne, indeed, had made a noble effort In the ninth 
century to systematise education, and to make literature and 
science the permanent denizens of his empire, bat the wars and 
confusion of every kind which ensued upo-i the part* tion of tliat 
empire among his grandsons ^extinguished tim still feeble light. 
A happier lot had befallen the powerful and populous kingdoms 
founded by the successors of Mahomet. Indoctrinated witli 
knowledge of the wonderful fertility and eiiergy of the Greek 
mind, as exemplified especially in Aristotle and Plato, by Syrian 
Nestorians (whose forefatluu's, fleeing from persecution into 
l*ersia after the Council of Chalcedon, carrieu with them Syriac 
versions of the chief works of the Greek philosophers, and 
founded a school at Gondisapor, near Bagdad), Ilaroun-al- 

•Raschid (whose reign was contemi>orary with that of Charle- 
jnagne), and A1 Mainoun, his successor, saw and assisted in 
the commencement of a brilliant period of literary activity in 
the nations of Arabian race, which lasted from the ninth to 
the Murteenth century. Among the Arabian kingdoms none 
entered into this movement with more earnestness and success 
than tlie Moorish kingdoms in Sppm.^ We hear of the Uni- 
versities of Cordova, Seville, and Granada ; and the immense 
number of \rabic manuscripts on almost every subject con- 
tained fit this day in the library of the Escurial at Madrid 
attests the eagerness with which the Moorish writers sought 
after knowledge, ,aid the universality ^f their literary tastes. 
Of their poetry, and the eliect which it had on that of Chiistian 
Europe, we shall speak presently. Their proficiency in science 


^ Si.si«on»M’s Literature of the South of Luropc. 
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as evidenced by the remarkable facts wliicli William of Malmes- 
bury relates of Gerbert, afterwards Pope Sylvester II. After 
Having put on the monastic^habit at Plory [Fleury], in France, 
his thirst for knowledge led him to quit his cloister and betake 
himself to the ''Moorish coiummiity in Spavin, about the year 
1000. At Seville, wo arc told, he ‘satisfied Iiis desires,’ be- 
coming ail adept, not only in astrology and magic, but also in 
the ‘laAvfiil sciences* of music and astronomy, arithmotic and 
geometry. ‘These,’ says Malmesbury, ‘witli great perseverance 
he revived '*n Gaul, where they had for a long time been wholly 
obsolete.’ Allowing for some exaggeration in this statement, 
^ince the studies of the Trivilun and i^uadriviifto,^ among 
which the said lawful sciences were included, had never been 
wholly discontinued ill the West since the fall of the Roman 
Empire, we may yet easily conceive that Gerbert was the first 
who popularYscd in Gaul the use of the Arabic numerals, with- 
out which arithmetic could never have made any considerable 
progress and that byr importing the astronomical instruments 
used by the Md’ors, together fvith a knowledge of the mechanical 
principles which tiiey were constructed, he may have placed 
the study of astrouolny on a new f opting. Ho became a public 
professor on his return into Gaul, and had many eminent per- 
sons among his scholars. 

6. Our next forward step tran^sports us to the monastery of 
Bee, in Kormandy, There the abbots Ilerhiin, Lanfranc, and 
St;- Anselm formed a line of great teachers, whose lectures were 
‘"'ager/y attended, tioth by laymen and ecclesiastics. Whether 
the intellec^Gual life of T^ec was directly iflf/uenced by the 
writings of the great Arabian thinkers, it is difficult to ascer- 
tain. Avicenna, the physician and ])hiloso])hor, died in 1037 
therefore,, in point of time, hig expositions of the Aristotelian 
philosophy might have liecome known to Lanfranc and Anselnu 
The Organon^ however, which was translated hy Boethius and 
was known to Bcda and Alenin, had never ceased to he used 
in the schools, and the writings ^of St. Anselm do not, wo be- 
lieve, contain any proof th^iUi he was acquai\q.ted with any other 
of the works of the Stagirite besides the Aristotelian logic. 
StiU, it is not only possible, but probable, that* tlie reports 
brought by Gerbert and others of the palmy state of literature 
among the Moors, and of the zeal both of teachers and students 
in tlieir universities, ^ay have 'indirectly 'had a stimulating 
effect^on the studies of Bee. * - 

G. St. Anselm, abbot of Bee after T^anfranc had been called 

% 

^ The I’rivium consisted of gra%.imar, logic, anri rhetoric ; the Quadrmuru 
of arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy. « ^ 
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into England in 1070, is considered by many the founder of 
the scholastic philosophy. At any rate, he seems to have been 
the first to apply, on a Jarge scale, philosophy and its formuldi 
to^ the doctrines of religion. Ye<», as he did not originate a 
method, and his Writings do not form a, syst(*5natic whole, it 
would so^m that he cannot fairly be called the founder of scho 
lasticisin. What the true^scholasthi method was, and by wlnmi 
originate 4 l, we shall prcscuily see^j St. Anselm merely Jhandles, 
with great subtlety and dialectical skill, certain special sub» 
jects, such as the divine essence, the 'rriniiy,» origir.nl sin, (tc., 
but does not treat of theology as one coiineC|ted whole. For 
these doctfines he endeavoii?i^‘ to liiul irrefragaVle intellectua? 
proof, and to show that they must be as ne(iessarily accepted 
on grounds of reason tas pn grounds of f^^ith. Thus h^ defines 
his Prodogiwni^ a treatise on the existcnc/3 of (ioA^^o be ‘faith 
S(3cking uii<* erstanding ’ (fides (pijereus intellcctuiit), and says 
that he has framed the work ‘under the char^tcter , of one 
endeavouring to lift up his mind to the, contemplation of the 
Deity, and sf^ehing to under stand *%vhat he belihves,^ Yet we 
may be certain that St. Anselm himsel/^ like all Hhe sapints, 
derived the certainty of hijS ^religious convictions through the 
will rather than through the reason; he believed and loved, 
therefore he knew. He, and those who were like-minded, to 
him, could safely philosophi^jf* upon the doctrines of faith, 
because they already possesse<l, and firmly grasped, the con- 
clusions to which their argumentation was to lead. But wl^^it 
if a thinker were to arise who should follow tl*e same^*p:t^' 
without thesauri? preservative? What if a being ^f brilliant 
genius, of captivating elocpicnce, of immense ambition, should 
undertake to philosophise upon religion without the safeguard 
«f personal sanctity ? , 

7. Such a being was tlic famous Abelard. This is not the 
place to enlarge upon his story, wdiic.h in every subsequent 
age h^s attracted f/he regards alike of the j^oet and the j)hilo- 
soplier.^ Suffice it to say tlujt he developed a great scheme 
of what we should^now calk ratic.^alism, tlirongh taking up 
St. Anselm’s argumentative way of proving religions doctrine, 
without his Spirit of docile submission to authority. He made 
faith and reason identical (charitas Dei per fidem sim rationis 
donum infusa), and lus scholars demanded ^roin liim, he in- 
forms us — evidenf/ly placing his own# sentiments in their 
mouths — not words, ^)ii\t ideas ; not bare^ dogmatic statenfents, 
but clear enun,ciations of their philosophical import. Ilia 


^ It has boon hamlled by Bayle, Cousin, Pope, Cawthorn, kc. 
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lectures, at Paris, Melun, anc^ Troyes, were attended* by en- 
thusiastic multitudes. Boused from its long intellectual 
Slumber, the Western wofld, like a man whose limbs have 
been numbed by long ini^ction, delighted in the vigorous 
exercise of its mental powers for thfe merei exercise’s sake, 'or 
else was eager to try their edge upon ‘whatever subject came 
in their way. Hence, on the one ‘hand, the endWss logical 
combats, the twistings and turnings of the syllogism in every 
^hape, tVie invention of innumerable sophisms and solutions of 
sophisms : I on th«) other liand, that undue extension of rational 
methods to objects of faith which woi have ascribed to Abelard. 
«The danger was great ; already. cAbelard’iJ dqfiniticMs and ex- 
planations trembled on the verge of heresy, if they did not 
go beyond it; but the» ground-tone of^his philosophy was still 
mdr^ intonsij^tent witji a traditional scheme of belief than any 
particular expressions. ^ 

8. ire thie‘ crisis St. Bernard appeared to check the grow- 
ing danger. He turned back the stream of philosophy, or 
rather he forced it back wiiiiin its own limits, and forbade it 
to ancroa^i upon a^ domain which did not belong to it. In 
answering Abelard* he denied tj>at Faith and Reason were 
identical,^ or that the doctrines of faith could be discovered 
and proved independently by any argumentative process. The 
objects of faith, he said, are given to us from above ; they are 
revealed by God exactly because it is impossible that they 
should be discovered by man. ‘ Quid magis contra ratioriem, 
rations raftonem conari traiiscendere ? ’ A conference 
Ijetween the two, to be held at Soissons, wft» agreed to ; but 
when the time came for vindicating his philosophy, Abelard’s 
heart failed him, and he appealed to the Pope. He was oiji 
the whole leniently treated ; he seems to have had misgivingg 
that he ‘had wandered into *a wrong path, and his life of 
struggle and suffering found its close in tlui peaceful seclu- 
sion of Cluny, whose abbot, Peter the Venerable, genft’ously 
sheltered and protected his unhappy friend. * ^ 

We must not suppose,%>how^ver, that^t. Bernard’s influ- 
ence as a thinker was mainly of a negative sort. On the 
contrary, this last, and not least eloquent, of«th Fathers 
scarcely ever employed his penetrating and versatile, genius 
except for some ^3nd of practical edification. Whether he 
addresses his owi;^ monks at Olairvaux,, c»r writeS to Pope 
Eugdftius, or kindles the crusadiRg zeal^of nations, or counsels 
the Knights of the Temple, or composes Latin hymns, the 
evident aim of his labours ds always to enlighten, animate, and 
do good to his neigliJ)our. ^llis Latin is aclmirable ; far siRarior 
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to that of' St. Anselm, and the charm of genius unites with 
the halo of saintliness in giving {litractiveness to his writings. 

9. Scholasticism, then, made what ye may call a false start 
in the school of Dec ; its true commencement dates a little 
latei’, and from Par's. Peter Lombard, the ^Lister of the 
Sentences, hit uj)(m the most convenient method of presenting 
theology iiifder philosophical forms. The data ot religion--* 
the .substance of revealed truth — l\e took from tradition,; and 
reserved to philosophy the subordinate office of presenting it 
in a connected form, of deducing inferences, -solTing difficulties, 
and harmonising apparent dixrepancies. The Bo(^k of Sentences^ 
which appeaNjd in tll5i, is a complete body of the(^ogy in four 
books. It commences with God — His being and attributes ; — 
then treats oP the Creation, first of angeis, then of man ; of 
the Fall, and original and actual sin. In, the thifd book, A 
treats of the, remedy of the Fall — the Incarnation, of. the 
theological virtues, ;ind the gifts of the Holy Spirit; ii) the 
fourth, of the sacraments, purgatory, the resurrection, last 
judgment, and the state of the blessed. All th^se doctrines 
are given in the form of ‘sentences,^ e>tracted fA)m tlie 
writings of tlie Fathers. The sentences are Interspersed with 
numerous ‘ quaestioiies,' in which the author proposes and 
attemjits to solve any difficulties tliat may arise. The conve- 
niences of this plan are manifest, and it was at once adopted. 
Alexander Hale.s, Albortus Magnus, St. Eonaventure, and 
St. 'Ihoinas A([uinas, in the thirteenth century - 1) ups Scotus 
and William of Occam in the fourteenth — wTiatefer may” 1." 
their* differences, agree in treating theology as a whole, in 
seeking its data from authority, not from speculation, and in 
c«ifining themselves to the discussion of special questions. 
K.^raneous inqiulses were not wanting. The metaphysical 
and ethical works of Aristotle became known in the* West 
about this period, chiefly through the commentaries of the 
celebratdil Spanish Arab Averrhoes (1120-1198), and power- 
fully stJmulated tlie speculative genius of the schoolmen. 
1 hit the admiration of;the Greck*phiP sopher degenerated into 
an extravagance, and his aiitliority was at last considered 
hifallible in th« schools. It was as if the age. in its horror of 
losing its way, would hajre a sheet-anchor for the mind as well 
as for the soul, and chain the progressive iiitcfllect of man to 
the Aristotelian phik^jophy, because the ^^ichanging interests 
of the soul demanded fixify and.certainty in^the eternal Gosilbl. 
So it over is, that a true and valuable principle, once found, is 
sure to bo straineef in the application. ' 

10. rt'he scholastic method, having thus taken its rise in 
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Paris, soon spread to England, and was prosecuted there with 
equal ardour. Some of 'the greatest of the schoolmen were 
British-born, although th^y reaped their highest honours, and 
spent the greater part of their ^ lives, abroad. Alexander 
Hales, probably a native of Hales Owcii in Worcestershire, 
namecl the Irrefragable, a Franciscan, the master of St. Bona- 
venture, was the author of the ‘lirst important commentary 
on the work of Peter Lombard', and died at Paris in 1245. 
Duns Scotus, also a Franciscan, the Subtle Doctor, whose 
birthplace, and* even the date of whose doatli, are not cer- 
tainly known,' but who was, at 'any rate, a native of the 
British Isles,' after lecturing at 'Paris with ex(jraord7nary success, 
is said to have died at r>ologna in 1308. William of Occam, ^ 
styled the Tnvincihhi, passed the grater part of his manhood 
at<tho cofat of the Emperor in (hu'many, and died there in the 
year^'1347‘. In the great struggle then proc(>eding between 
imperial a’nd papal claims, Occam sided with the Emperors, 
writing^ in that interest, two large volumes, the Dialogus 
and the NonaijmidC Di-mim He was*also in his day 

th\d head of the i!cliool of the Nominalists, a section of the 
schooliqen whioJi' maintained tlK\t our abstract ideas had no 
realities corresponding to them in external existence, but 
merely corresponded in thought to universal terms in language, 
that is, to generalised cxi)ressi(jns, arrived at by the abstraction 
of differences. 

..realtor burley,' elected a Fellow of Merton College (far the* most 
Vlistinguished of the Oxford ColIege.s through all the fourteenth 
century) in 1305, cultivated the scholastic logic and inetaphysici/ witii 
great assiduity, being an opponent of the Scotists, ,Six or sevc*n of his 
works were printed, chiefly abroad, in the fifteenth and sixteeiVb 
centuries. 


Historians and Chroniclers 

11. The great intellectual movement which we hi;ve been 
describing expended its forcci chiefly on qiuvsiions of theology 
and philosophy ; but it Jlso caliscd othei*' subjects to be treated 
more intcdligently and studied more earnestly. A great number 
of historians and chroniclers flourished in England during this 
period. All of ^these were ecclesiastics, most of thcuu monks ; 
and all wrote in the Latin language. With the *'xception of 
M^rianus Scotus, ORlericus Vitalis, and^lfanulph Higden, tliey 
all confined themseives to recoitling ttie succession of events iu 
their own country. There is no occasion to seek out motives 

% 

I Now Ockham, in Surrey. 
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and particular inducements impell’ng the learned of any country 
to historical composition. All men eager to know the past; 
to hear about the deeds of their forefathers ; to take tlieir bear- 
ings, as it were, from the elevation to which history raises 
tliefti, and from a sinwcy of the road along which their nation, 
or race, or class, liave come, deduce more trustworthy con- 
clusions as^o the unknown future which lies beforo them. If, 
however, in regard to the principal writers, any special reasons 
must be given, it might bo mentioned that William, of IVxalmes- 
luiry, and his contemporary, Henry of Hunthigdoin took as 
their literary model the A^cuerable Bcda, the father of modern 
history in tiie West ; that BiVhard the Canon records with 
natural complacency the chivalrous adventures of King Richard, 
in wliose tra&i he visited Palestine at t^^e time of the third 
Crusade; and that Geoffrey of Monmouth^ when clothing in’a 
grave histori(j dress the floating fictions which had come down 
tlte stream of their popular poetry, may have tliought to in* 
demnify his Welsh countrymen for recent defeat and present 
inferiority by tolling them of the imaginary victo'^ies of Arthur 
over Saxon hosts. , 

Some account must be given of the chief historians^ or 
chroniclers in each century of our period. The twelfth cen- 
tury is the richest; tlien flourished Eadmer, AVilliam of 
AIalmes])ury, Ordericus Vitalis, Geofirey of Monmouth, Symedii 
of Durham, Florence of Worcester, St. Ailred, Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon, Giraldus Camhrensis, Beiiedictus Abbas, Ralpli de 
Diceto, and Roger de Hoveden. In the thirteenth* century tlni 
leaciing names arc Roger of Wendover and Matthew Paris ; in 
tlie fourteenth, ^Tcholas Trivet and Ranulph Higden. 

• 12. Eadmer, the faithful and trusted follower of St. Anselm, 
^^y’ote a chronicle to which he gave tlio name Historia Novoruniy 
terminating in 1122. For the reigns of the two son^ of the 
Conqueror it is the most valuable work that we possess ; it was 
printed^by Selden in 1G23. 

13. The chronicle of Ingulfus, with its various continuations, 
extends from about G5() to 148o. P is chiefly occupied with 
the history of Croylaiid, an abbey founded in the eighth century 
by Ethelbald^ king of Mercia, at the place where liad stood 
the cell of his friend and confessor, St. Guthlac the anchorite. 
Ingulfus was abbot from 1076 to 1109, but^ the part of the 
chronicle v^jicli he wrote ends*in 1090. ITie first continuation 
was by Peter of Blois, Archdeacon of Ikitli, who died at a 
age about tlie year 1198. A letter to fiim from the abbot, 
licury de Longchamp, asking him tc undertake the work, with 
his r#j)ly, in wliich lie exjilicitly states his purpose of continuing 
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the work of Ingulfus, are ctill extant. But nearly all the 
3harters and deeds of grant, in which the Chronicle abounds, 
are spurious. 

No ancient MS. of this fil^ronicle exists, and the many spurious or 
dubious passagtc^ in it have thrown an ^ir of unveracity over the wliole. 
When we are told that Ingulf attended leatnres on Aristotle at Oxford 
before the Conquest, and that ‘ brother Terricus,’ Hbout lectured 

at Cambridge ‘according to the Introductions of Averroes,’ who was not 
born till many years later, we see thdt the hand of the interpolator has 
jeen bfisy. J5ence Sir Francis ^Palgrave (Quart. Rev. vol. o4) concludes 
jhe book to be ‘ a historical novel,’ ‘ a monkish forgery of the thirteenth 
>r fourteeiVth centfury ;* and Mr. Freeman (Norm. Conq. iv. hOO) appears 
.0 take the same^yiew. Still, there is a ^reat deal in tlm book which one 
"eels certain is genuine; but for tk‘Vwant of Yiny «ncientf text it is im- 
possible accurittely to distinguish the true metal from the base. Mr, 
Riley’s view (Introd. ed. Bohn, p. xii.) is probably not fai% f roin the truth. 
‘ J^indi^g among their archives a chronicle Kf the convent from the earliest 
‘ iir^fs (said have befjn composed by the Sempects^ by order of Abbot 
Turketul [tke second founder of the abbey after its destruction by the 
Danes^), tlie monks made it the vehicle of their fictitious charters, add^d 
■o it tlve hl-itories which had been written by Egelric- (Tnrkotul’s nephew) 
and Ingitlf, had the wkole copied afresh, and deposited the MS. in the 
sacristy as corroborative proof of their title to their lands.’ This was 
lone, Mr. #Riley things, about 1415, and the charters forged about the 
same time, (See Gvugh’s /fiston/ of Croylandy and Arehirol. Journal^ 
xix.''3J.) 

14. William of Malmesbury, a monk in the famous monas- 
of that name, founded the Irish St. Maidulf in the 
seventh century, dedicated his Hisforia Ueguin Avglim to 
Robert, Karl of (Jloucester, a natural son of Henry I., and the 
patroif of literature in those times. lie congratulates 
limself (XI lieing the ‘ first who, since P>edj?, has arranged a 
3ontinuous history of the English.’ Being, he tells us, of 
Norman descent by one parent, and of Saxon by the other, 1ft 
writes of the actions of both impartially. Certain modem 
listoriahs have, perhaps, made too much of the alienation 
caused between Saxon and Norman by the difference of race. 
The linglish knew tliat William of Normandy professed to 
lave as good a title to tlie crown (is Harold; it was%hiefly 
..he unjust laws, not tlie ji^rson\ of him wid his sons, to which 
/hey had a rooted objection ; and it was as the ‘ tyrants of 
heir fields,’ not as Normans, that tliey detestecWiis followers. 
Malmesbury himself, though half Noryian, (evidently regards 
limself as a tlnft'cjiigli Knglisliiiian \ the liistoiy England, 
>om the landing of ilengist and Iforsu, ifej^liis history. Arch 
lisl^p Lanfranc has^ a special (Jevotioji to Dunstan, a Saxon 

1 The Sempects of Croyland (crvfAwaiKTaU lit. play-fellows) were a few of 
'.he oldest monks, who had a shjl*re in the government of the mrmastcry, 

Egelric's narrative was incol^orateri by Ingulf jii his own work, • 
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saint; and even the Saxon chronicler can freely praise the 
Korman abbot of Peterborough, if he is a man of worth, and 
stands up for the rights of the monastery. Malmesbury^^ 
history comes down to the year 1 142 ; he is supposed to have 
died soon afterwards. iiesides writing the diistory of the 
English kings, he alsf/ compiled an account of the English 
bishops , (restis Poidv^kuiiiy — composed a hij^tory of Glas- 
tonbury Abbey, and biographies of St. Aldhelm and other 
saints, and left boliind him various other works, of whicli, 
some are still in MS., while several are net now,, known to 
exist. 

15. Ordericus - Vitalis, thopgh his father was a native ofy 
Orleans, and he himself lived the greater part of his life in 
Normandy, .^?peaks of hiiufself as ‘an Englisliman’ (Bk. v. ch. 1). 
His father, ( )delirius, a clerk, and a member of t]^ liuusehold 
of Roger of Montgonieri, accompanied his lord toi»Engknd at 
the time of the Conquest. He seems to have, manied an 
English woman, by whom he had three sons, Orderic^. (born in 
1075), Kverard, and Benedict. His wife died,v»and Odelirius 
soon afterwards resolved to give up the r<^mainder of his *own 
life, as well as two of his soi;is, to the servicp of God. ^ith 
Benedict, he took the monastic habit in a convent fc/unded on 
Ids own land near Shrewsbury ; Orderic, when but a boy ten 
years old, was given over to the monks of St. Evroult in Nor- 
mandy. Writing some fifty-li\lo years afterwards, the historian 
says : ‘ Wherefore, 0 glorious God, who badest Abraham to 
depart from his own land and his fathei*^5 hc/use, trie. 

s(^i;iety of his kinsmen, thou didst put it into the heart ol 
my father Odelirius to separate me entirely from himself, and 
dlevote me, in body and soul, to thee,, lie therefore, amidst 
IJoods of tears, delivered me, also weeping bitterly, to the 
monk Reynold, and, sending me Into exile for the love' of thee, 
]iever saw me afterwards. Being then a young boy. it was 
not fo^me to oirpose my father’s will ; and he prondsed me, for 
his paf t, that if P became a monk I should partake with the 
Innocents the joys Paradise;* . . I 'vas ten years old when 
I crossed tlie British sea, and' arrived in Normandy, an exile, 
nnknown to -^11, and knowing no one. Like Joseph in Egypt, 
I licard a language to wldcli I was an utter stranger. But, 
supported by thy merciful goodness, I found 'tlie utmost kind- 
ness and attention .^imongst these foreigners.’ 

The ICcclesiadical^ History of Orderic, though extremely de- 
sultory, is of great value for the light wlilch it rellects on the 
state of society in Normandy both J)efore and after tlie reign 
of the Conqueror. I,t is in thirteeii^books. The first two treat 
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of the life of Christ aiul thei» ministry of the Apostles, and 
brin<^ down the successions of secuLir princes and Roman 
jcontiflis from the Christian era to 1141 or 1142. The live 
books wliich follow treat of ^1 sorts of things ; the life of St. 
Evroiilt; the history of his monastery; the lands wliich* it 
possessed; the history of religion in N6rmandy from tlie time 
when it was first planted there ; the ^ story of St. JSicfiolas, and 
the translation of his relics the- careers of Hildebrand and 
Robert Griiiscard ; a short sketch of Frencji history, and many 
other matters, tcivminating with a description of the death and 
funeral of William the Conqueror in .1087. The remaining six 
books carry on tlie history of evqj\ts in England and ^Normandy, 
with toleiable" regularity, from that date to 1141. 

16. Geoffrey of Monmouth, authoj^ of the famft/us Historia 
iMionuVii, wjis a Welsjiman, as his name implies, and w*as raised 
in ll52 to the bishopric of St. Asaph. He also dedicated his 
history^ to Robert, Earl of Gloucester. It professes to be a 
translation of very ancient book in the Jk'itish tongue,^ 
brought out of Britta'ny by; Walter, Archdeacon of Oxford, in 
which the actions of^i^^ill the kings of Britain were related, from 
the Trojan Brutu^, ^down to Oad\^^allader, the son of Cadwallo.* 
^^othing further is known of this ‘Very ancient book,^ and not 
a single page of the history will stand the test of criticism. 
What amount of truth may be mixed up with the mass of 
falsehood it is impossible now^to determine. But the book 
must ever possess an al)iding literary interest, because, like 
tF«^,:^vi’eten(led hi.s-iory of Charlemagne by Archbishop Turpin, 
it furnislied a rich mine of materials to thsr -romance-writers, 
of whom we shall liave to speak presently. It is to Geoffrey’s 
ardent Welsh nationality, and disreganl of historic precision, 
that we owe the raw material of the Tindying story of Arthu| 
and the Knights of the Roum? Table. 

Caradoc of Llancarvan, a contemporary of Geoffrey of Monmonth, was 
commissioned by him to continue his History of the liritons; he diti so, and 
carried it down from the pretended death of Cadwallader, tiie last^British 
king, in 689, to about the inidcUe of tne twelfth century. There is reason 
to think that his work was originally fli Latin, but it has descended to us 
only under a Welsh dress, with the title of Jiruiy Tyvrysogion^ i,e. Chronicle 
of the Princes of Wales. 

17. Symeon, a monk of Durham, ^the great monastery 
which had arisen towards the ep/l of the b/nth ceiTtury, on a 
steef jutting hill enfo/ded in a bend of the Wear, to guard the 
sacred deposit of the*" body of Cuth1)crt, Bishop of Lindis- 
farne, wrote, about 1105, ? Historia Dunelmemis Eadesise, in 
which, after telling of the? rise and early fortunes of Li'^dis- 
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fame, founded by St. Oswald in the seventh century, and of 
the wonderful life of Cuthbert, the sixth bishop, he described 
the straits to which the monks were brought by the inroads 
of the Danes, their wandering from place to place for several 
y*ears with the body of tae saint, their settling for a hundred 
years at Cliester-le-Stioet, and linal establishment at Durham. 
From thfe point he continaed the narrative for about a hundred 
years, making it close in 1096. , This history was first printed 
by Sir Twoger Twysden {Decern Scriptores, 1652); and in tb3 
critical introduction, which was furnished by Beldei^ an attempt 
was made to show that the writer could not have been Symeon, 
but was p^obablv Turgot, Prio^ of Durham, but a dissertatica 
by Mr. Rod, prefixed to an edition of the Ilistoria published 
in 1732, proved the utter futility of SeJ lcn’s arguments. 

wSymeon also wrote a chronicle, Ilistoria liejjimy Aivjlorum et 
Dacitrum, which commences at the point where Eeda’s history 
ends, and, using Asser fr(‘ely, and largely appro] )riating the work 
of Florence, then recently published, ends in 11 29. For northern 
allairs he is often a valuable and original aiithoiity.^ 

This second history of Symeon was continued for twenty- 
five years by John of Hexham. To the s«me monastery be- 
longed Richard of Hexham, ]>rior, fr«»m whom we have two 
valuable works, one giving the history of the church of Hex- 
luun, the other on the ‘ Acts of Stephen and the Battle of the 
Standard.' (See The Priory of Uexhooi^ edited by Mr, Raine 
for the Surt. Soc.) , 

18. Florence, a monk of Worcester, taking for the h, 
tion of his work the voluminous annals f)f the Srish monk, 
Marianus Scotus, composed tlie Chronicle which bears his name, 
<‘ommencing with the creation and terminating in 1117, the 
\u*.ar before the authors death. Thia^work, in all the early 
portion, is substantially taken from Beda, Asser’s Li fe\f Alfred^ 
and the Chronicle: but as Florence approaches his own 

time lie becomes really valualde, preserving to us the knowledge 
of imifiy facts, especially in relation to Wcucester and the parts 
adjoining, including, Wales, \^ Inch , no other writer mentions. 
His lists of Saxon kings and bi8hop.s are also for tlie most part 
peculiar to Ijimself, and of great value, since they are derived 
from sources, some- of wliich are unknown and inaccessible. 
Another moidc of Worcester, named ,Iolin, took up the work 
where Florence lejt it, and continued the annals to the year 
1 141. This John has, under the year 1 llS, the following ctitry; 
it is the one gleam of ligdit luit for wliich Vlorence of Worcester 

^ ^i'he works of Symeon, edited by the author, have boon lately published 
in tli§ Uolls Serie.s. 
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would be to us a bare name Dom Florence, the monk of 
Worcester, died on the nones of ,July. His keen intelligence 
aM perseverance in studious toil have rendered this Chronicle 
of Chronicles pre-eminent above all others. 

'{« ‘i’ 

Corpus terra tegit, spiritus astra petit. 

Quo cemendo Deiim cum sanctis regnet in r3vum.* 

o 

A second continuation, made quite independently, by two 
Plonks of Bury St. Edmunds', John de Taxter and John de 
Everisden, brings ..down the narrative of events to 1 295, with 
a gap, however, from 1141 to 1 152. .. 

^ St. Ailred is the author o4 Ji valuable hife ^f Edward 
the Confessor, an account of the Battle of the Standard, and 
the singular narrative <of the Nun of Watton. He is also be- 
lieved to be iihe author of the treatise on the Saints of Hexham, 
printed by Mr. Riiine in the Surtees work on Hexham. 

19. (jf Henry of Huntingdon, personally, we know next to 
nothing, but his tendencies and qualifications as a writer may 
be well judged -of from the Ghvoiitcle^ extending to the death of 
Steplien, wiiich bean^ his name. He was Archdeacon of Hunt- 
ingd(Mi, which was then in the diocese of Lincoln, and a friend 
of the Bisliop Alexander, who helu the see next before the 

f [reat and noble St. Hugh of Lincoln, with the incidents of whose 
ife one of the recent jiuhlications of the Rolls Series has made 
us familiar. Henry is rhetorical and sometimes diffuse ; he has 
at the same time the tastes of an antiquary and the heart of a 
j.JtbjOi«^^gh Engiishnian; he delights in those old Saxon chronicles 
and poems vhich the polished Latinists of th9 »twelfth century 
generally regarded as beneath their notice, and he actually took 
the trouble to translate into Latin prose the war-song on the, 
battle of Brunan burgh, *which he found in the tiaxcm 01ir()7iicle. 

20. Tlie Chronicle which pSsses under the name of ‘ Bene- 
dictus Abbas,’ i.e, Benedict, Abbot of Peterbonnigh between 
1177 and 1193 — a record of the highest importance for the 
reigns of Henry 11. and Richard I. — has been oonjectni’Vsd by 
the latest editor, Profes-or Stubbs, to be the work of Richard 
Fitzneal, treasurer to Henry li, the author of the famous 
Dialngus de Scaccario, Tt certainly was not wriUm by Bene- 
dictus, for there is distinct evidence of its liaving been tran- 
scribed by his ord(r?r. 

21. The chronicle of William of Newburgh (dulled also 
Neubrigensis and Gulfelmus Parvus) relates to the same reigns, 
and terminates in 1 lEff. It is in'^five bdoks; the first of which, 
after briefly retracing the history of the Norman kings, treats 
of the reign of Stephen; Qie second and tldrd deal withothe 
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times of Henry II.; and the fourth and fifth with those of 
Richard L William was a ’monk of some enlightenment; he 
protests in his preface against the \}i*actice of muddling history 
and legend together, aft r the fashion which had been set by 
Geolfrey of Monmouth. 

22. I^lph lie Diceto, Dean of St. Paiirs in London, is the 
author of an important chronicle called hnagines HUtoriarumj 
extending from 1147 to 1202, about which year he died, and 
also of an historical abridgment called Ah^'veviat'^pnes Chroni-"^ 
conun. In his later years Ralph was a friend of Walter Map, 
a canon of the same cathedral. 

23. Giraldus de Barri, surnamed Cambrensis to mark his 
nationality^ was one of the ablest aijd most stirring spirits 
produced in a remarkaole century. Horn in 1|47, ihe, child- 
of AVilliam de Rarri, a powerful Norman baron ^f Pembroke- 
shire, and a Welsh lady of royal descent, Giraldus united in 
himself, in a notable degree, the good and bad qualities of either 
race; he was energetic, proud, and grasping with the Norman; 
imaginative, genial, vain, and Highly with the Cdt, He re- 
ceived his (Mliutatiou at the University cf Paris, whence he 
returned to Wales in 1172, and, as Archdeacon of Brecknock, 
discharged with the utmost zeal and ability the duties of a 
vigilant pastor of souls. His uncle, who was Bishop of St. 
David’s, died in 1170, and th^ chapter elected Giraldus to the 
vacant .see; but Henry IL, to whom his Welsh connection and 
sympathies were no recommendation, insisted upon the ap^ 
ment of a saf(u* man. The king, however, than whom none 
coftld better recognise or gauge the \vorth of a man of capacity, 
employed GiraXlus on several missions of importance. He sent 
^lim, in 1185, in tlie train of his son John to Ireland, where 
ke stayed about a year, and it is to this visit tiiat we*owe two 
remarkable works, the Topo(fraphia Iliheniix and the Exptup 
natio Hibernica^ under which title the conquest of Ireland by 
StrongJ)OW and his followers is described. Of this work the 
Rolls editor says, ‘ Tlie Kxpvgujitio Hih, . , . may be regarded 
rather as a great epic than a sooer relation of acts occurring in 
his own days. No one can peruse it without coming to the 
conclusion tlfat it is rather a poetical fiction than a prosaic 
truthful history.’ Giraldus was again employed by the king 
in 1188 t# preach the crusade in Wales, in company with 
Archbishop Baldwitf and his w^ell-known’*/^/?j/?7’aWw7n Cambrim 
was the literary result tbf his 'labours on^this occasion, which 
were also highly successful in regard Jio their immediate object, 
for the fervid eloquence of Giraldmf was exactly calculated to 
toueli the hearts of ‘his susceptible countrymen. Again, in 
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il98, there was a vacancy in the see of St. David’s, and the 
caiAons again nominated Giraldifls. But the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who probably knew of his dt^sign, if elected, to 
claim metropolitan rights for the see rf St. David’s, resolutely 
opposed their choice. A furious struggle eiisued, the steps of 
which are detailed, partly in Giraldus’s autdbiogra^ohy, the 
work entitled Dp Helms a se partly in his historico-legal 

tj‘eatise o"n the see of St. David’s, De Jure et Statu Mmevensis 
Ecclesix, I,Ie visited Rome more than once, and had repeated 
interviews with Innocent III., the master-mind of Christendom 
iii that age ; but, after all, the Archtiishop was too strong for 
him, and anotlier man was apponitcd. Afte*r this' great dis- 
appointment we hear liitle more of our fiery friend, who a])pears 
to have ilvedi^some eighteen years longer, in retir(unent, but in 
easy circumstances, dying about the year 1217.^ 

24. Roger de Hoveden, one of the many ornaments of the 
great reigp of Henry II., was a churchman devoted to legfd and 
technical studies, wlib act^i as one of the king’s clerks or 
secretaries. 0 Thus is^rxplained the manner in which his AnnaU 
are encumbered with copies of charters, l(',tters, bulls, briefs, and 
other documents. Being a native ^of Yorkshire, ho naturally 

.treats with somewhat disproportionate fulness the affairs of 
the' northern counties. He intended his liistory to form in 
some sense a continuation of thaV. of Bcda, and therefore rna<lc 
it commence from the year 732, carrying it down to 1201, the 
p,ro- -*^5 of t^ie* last* twenty years being told in very great detail, 
so as to fown one lialf of the entire work. 

25. Roger of Wendover, a monk of St. Albans, Prior of 

Belvoir at the time of his death, in 1237, left behind him a 
chronicle entitled FIovph Illstoriarani, which is considered to 
be divided into three [)arts. • The first, extending from tl»3 
creation to the year a.d 447, is entirely copied from older 
authors, and is of no value. The second part, which ^reaches 
to about the year 1200, is in the main .copied fronj, other 
chroniclers, but is valuabj^ inasmuch as it preserves to us many 
extracts from lost works. The ^hird part, ^recording tlie history 
of Roger’s own times, is exceedingly valuable as an original 
authority. ^ 

26. Matthew *»Paris, also a monk ‘of 8t. Albans, wrote, 
under the title of Hisioria Majpr^ a history of Ki^gland, com- 
mencing from the relrnotcst times, and caAing <Iown to 1250, 
the year in which Yie died. [t was< long believed that the 
entire work was original, hut it has been lately discovered that 

' See Mr. Brewer's excellent Introduction to th^ works of Giraldus^ /edited 
by him for the JloJJs serie'H in 1801. 
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Uie whole of the earlier portion, down to 1235, is taken from 
the Flores Historiarum of Roger, of Wendover. So far as it 
is a contemporary authority, this^hulky work has always been 
considered as of the highest vaWe. Allowance must, however, 
be made for the?prejudices of a monk when he writes of the 
secular clergy^ perha})s for those of an Englishman when he 
writes (ff the court of Kome. Tlie whole work, ably and care- 
fully edited by Dr. Liiard, may now })e consulted in the Rolls 
series. Paris also "vrotc the IIi>iforia Minor, from the Conquest 
to 1253 ; this too is printed in the Rolls series. 

27. Other chroniclers of the thirteenth century were Thomas 
Wikes, .#olm of Oxnead, William Rishange^’, and Nichoias 
Trivet. 

28. Bailulph Higder, a monk of St.» Werburgh’s, in Chester, 
composed a work entitled Pohjchronicfin, whi^di come.s down 
to 1357. 

This was tlic standard work on general history and geo- 
graphy towards the end of the fourteenth and all through 
the fifteenth century. The Latin MSS. of it are extremely 
numerous. No doubt Chaucer made vse of it pit is quoted 
by writers in the Wyclif centroversy,^ anu Henry of Kji;,'ghton^ 
writing about the year 1400, excerpts largely from it. It is 
divided into seven books, of which the first is a sketph of 
Universal Geography, taken from Pliny, Solmus, Beda, &c., 
and the second contains a siiminary of Universal History from 
the creation to the destruction of the JcAvish temple. The 
entire work has been edited by Mr. Babington and tk 
l^rofessor Lumly for the Master of the Rolls, aud fills many 
volumes of the scries. 

29. Many chronicles, giving the history of particular monas- 
teries or dioceses, and assigning to political events only the 
second ])lace in point of importance, have been editeci in recent 
years for the Rolls scriea Such are the chronicles of Abingdon, 
St. Albans, Bermondsey, Burton, Canterbury, Dunstable, Dur- 
ham* Evesham, Gloucester, Hyde, Melsa or Meaux (an abbey 
in Holderness), 0 eriey, Tewkesbi' :y, Winton, and Worcester. 
Gale, neJirly two hundred years ago, published tlie Chronicle of 
Melrose, a.id the Annals of Margan, Ramsay, and Waverley. 
There are treasures in these ample records which as yet are far 
from haying been fully utilised by English historians. Among 
such compilatioi^s. none hitherto has excited a wider interest 
than the Chronicle of Jocelin de Bra\elond, paraphrased and 
commented upon by Mr. Carlyle in his Past and Present, 
Jocelin was a monk of the grea^ monastery which had arisen 

^ Fmckrdi Zizaniorum (Rolls Series), p. 256. 
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ojer the sacred remains of the East Anglian king, St. 
Edmund, slain by heathen IQanes m the ninth century. The 
old«Beodricsworth had become ‘ St. Edmund's Bury,' the town 
of St. Edmund ; the abbey wa^ richly endowed ; its abbot wore 
the mitre, and \Vas summoned to Pjfrliament as one of th^ 
magnates of the land. Jocelin, commeficing from the year 
(1173) in whicfi he took the Benedicfuine habit, give^ us the 
history of ^the abbey, interwea\\‘ng many a passage helping to 
bring before our eyes, as they stood in the fl^sh, King Kichard 
^uid his baseir brother, down to 1203. Here he abruptly breaks 
oif, for what reasoiji it is impossible to S}^y, since he is known to 
haVe lived some, years longer, and have bben iilmonpjr of the 
convent in 1211. The chief interest of the chronicle lies in 
the account of the election of Abbot S\,imson in 1162, and in 
the Narrative, •ro forcibly translated into the language of the 
nineteent*! century by Mr. Carlyle, of the success with which 
that strong ruler gradually raised out of a confusion and an 
•mdebtednesiR which seemed inextricable the affairs of the con- 
vent, and made tiie good name of St. Edmund and of his house 
,once n>ore respected throughout England. 

Law and Medicine: other Prose Writings. 

30. Early in our period the stu^ly of law and jurisprudence 
was revived, and carried on with the eagerness and exclusive- 
ness which a^e incidental to revivals. Up to the twelfth 
cent’.:*/* the Roman law had been known either by tradition 
or imperfect ‘copies. But the Pisans, when tKc'y took AmaU*' 
in 1137, are said^ to have discovered an entire, copy of the 
Pandects of Justinian — the work in which (together with its 
sister publications, the Codex {jnd Institute) the laws of the 
Roman empire were by the orders of that emperor (about the 
year 534) collected, classified, and explained. Copies of the 
treasure were soon multiplied, and it was ^studied, among 
others, by Gratian, a monk of Bologna, who conceived the 
idea of collecting and arraf-ging jji a simikir way what may 
be called the statutory and traditional law of the Christian 
Church. lie published, in 1151, under the name of Decreiurny 
a collection of the canons of councils, the decrees of popes, 
and the maxims of the more ancient Fathers, alj which 
branches are included i^jider the general te^yv of Canon Law. 
The falhe of Gratian a^nd his work, dre^y students to Bologna 
from all parts of Europe, and noted schools of canonists and 


1 See, however, Uailain^s Literature of Europf, vol. i. p. 62. 
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civilians (for the Roman, or civ3, was studied there passv, 
with the canon law) grew up j},t that city. English ecclesiastics 
resorted there in great numbers, and imported the legal know- 
ledge thus gained into the ecclejiastical courts of their own 
country. These courts, both on account of the greater simplicity 
and clearness of the law administered in them, ard as less open 
to be tariipered with by royal or aristocratic influences, were 
much resorted to by the laity in preference to the ter lporal or 
common law courts. They were consequently the object oi 
keen ill-will among the lawyers, and of jealousy oi* opposition 
on the part of the crown. But they seem have had this 
good eflect,®if no other, that thoir rivalry stimiilaSed the lawyers 
to polish, digest, and present in a rational and consistent form 
the ancient common law A the land, which otherwise f^uld not 
have stood its gr(mnd against its twin foreign rivals. Renee 
arose, near the end of the twelfth century, the w'ork c . Chief 
Justiciary Ranulf de Glanville, On the Laws and Gurtoms of 
England^ the earliest extant treatise up'^n English law. The 
well-known work of Bracton, bearing the same title, was written 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, 

31. The chief seat of mediial science during this period was 
the University of Salerno, in Italy. This university was in 
existence before the time of Charlemagne, who founded a 
college in it. It was known as ‘the city or commonwealth 
of Hippocrates’ (civitas Hippocratica), and was at the zenith 
of its reputation in the twelfth century, early ir^ which t>ie 
Schola JSalrrnifana, a learned poem in leonine, i.e, rhyiulng 
Leiiii verses, onHhe mode of preserving health, wa5 composed 
and published.. In 1225 the University received from the 
4<Iniperor, Frederick II., the exclusive right of granting medical 
ci(!grecs in his dominions. Like all other science^ at this 
])eriod, medicine was greatly indebted to the researches of the 
Arabians, for protiting by which Salerno, from its position on 
the Mediterranean, was singularly well fitted. 

32. ^lohn of Salisbury, born about 1120, passed fifteen years 
of his youth and mrnhood in '^tudyi.ig and teaching in France. 
He attended the lectures of Abelard, Gilbert de la Poree, the 
Englishman Robert I’ullus, Alberic of Ilheims, Robert of Melun, 
and the great grammarian William of Conches. In 1151 he 
was made^ secretary to Theobald, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and continued to hohl the same office under Thomas a Becket. 
With his archbishop he shaded the hardships of exile, and, 
returning wifh him to England in 1170, was present at the 
murder in Canterbury Cathedral,— jpne accoimt says that he 

* ^ Tractatus de Acyibui ei Oonsuetudinihus Rtgni Angliof. 
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fWas sprinkled with the martyr’s blood. In 1176 -he was 
appointed Bishop of Chartres, ^here he died in 1180. His 
works are miscellaneous. The Policmticiis de Nugia Curialium 
et Vestigiis Pl^ilosophorum^ laddressed to Becket, tlien chan- 
cellor, was completed in 1159. The ‘frivolities of the courtiei*s,’ 
by which he i,ncans all that Bunyan wouJd desc^ribe as merchan- 
dise in the markets of the city of Vanity, are exailiined and 
censured'. By the ‘footstep^ of the philosophers’ are meant 
Yhose philosophical doctrines (chiefly these thought^’ out and 
propounded by tKe clergy, in whom John sees the salt of the 
earth and the oply efiectual check on the aberrations of man- 
feind) which v’ere worthy to be generally ^eceijt-^ed ar?d followed. 
The style of this work deserves to be called pure and polished, 
wl^en wp consider the ‘Age in which it\\ippeared. A treatise in 
Latin elegiacs, entitled Enthetictis de Dogmate Philosophorum^ 
has mdch the same argument as the Polieraticus, The Meta- 
Mf/^c^^^»>com^osed about 1160, is a prose treatise in six books, 
and, acccTrding to Mr. Wright,^ ‘contains valuable materials 
for the histoi^ of scholaslic philosophy during the twelfth 
century, and furnishes portraits of the leaders of the different 
sect< by ojie whodiad lived and sfcidied in their society.’ John 
also wrote a Life of St. Anselm and a brief memoir of Thomas 
a Becket, besides a fragment called De Septem Septenisy and a 
few other short pieces. In tjie twentieth volume of Pertz 
there is a fragment of contemporary ecclesiastical history, the 
Piatoria Ptniificc^iay which is now generally attributed to him. 
(So^ the excellent work Johannes Saresberiensis, by Schaar- 
schmidt, Lei})zig, 1862.) , 

33. Geoffrey Vinsauf’s Ifinerarium Regis Anglorum Richardi 
et alioruni in terram Hierosolymornm (printed by Gale in 1687t) 
is a detailed narrative of the;bhird crusade, from the pen of an 
eye-witness. As such, it is a work of the highest value. It 
may be said to clo.se with Richard’s departure from Palestine ; 
a few lines suffice the author to describe, by way bf brief 
allusion, the king’s captivity, redemption, return, anh reap- 
jiearance in France. Tht^worl^j. seems to«have been complete 
in 1197 or 1198. Tu assigning it to Vinsauf, Gale thought 
himself justified by the heading of a nearly contemporary MS. 
of the work, pre.servcd at Cambridge. ,»But Professor Stubbs, 
in his edition of 'fhe IHnerariumj [iropared for the Rolls Series, 
has shown cause for believing wkli confid^ce that Vinsauf had 
notfiing to do with it, but that it was the work of one Richard, 
canon and jirior of the Holy Trinity in Tj^ndon. * 

34. Walter Map, writi^ig of himself, says, ‘ qui marchio sum 

1 Biographia Brit, Anglo-Norrmnnica. 
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Wallensibus.’ Ho was i)robably a native of Herefordshire or 
Gloucestershire, but of Welslj extiiaction, for Map or Mab is 
Welsh for ‘ son ; ’ ‘ Mabinogion,’ ‘ titles for children.^ He pur- 
sued his studies under Girard la €^ucelle at the University of 
Pdris. His masterJy intellect and his wit recommended him to 
Henry II., who employed him on several important missions, 
and made^him one of his itinerant justices. Giraldus de Barri 
(from whose Speculum Ecciesix almost all that is kiown of 
Walter Map is derivod) tells us that he was for many years the 
parson of Westbury, near Bristol, and had a “stiff contest with 
a neighbouring Cistercian convent, to protect-v from them the 
immunities* and ^property of his benefice. Hr had no love 
therefore for the white habit of that order ; and when the king 
was once seflding him onb on circuit, anil charging hin^ to deal 
equal justice to all men, Map (juietly replied, ‘l..xcept Jews 
and white monks.' St. Thomas a Becket once asked hii 1 what 
reliance could be placed on the Welsh, to wliich Map replied 
in his own dry way by telling a good sb'ry. In llW he was 
made a canon of St. l^aul's, and twenty years later he became 
archdeacon of Oxford. That he had much jo do with extending 
and improving the organisation of the infant university may 
be reasonably surmised. Nothing later is recorded of him; 
but we know from Giraldus’s Expugnatio Hihernica that. he 
was dead in 1 209. 

Of his prose writings in French we shall speak presently; 
in Latin, he is the author of De Nugis Curialium^ a gossiping 
book, in five ‘distinctions,' on the liistory of the English court, 
and the emplojoients of the courti(?rs. It is a disconnected 
record of his ej^periences of life as a courtier, and was evidently 
mtten at odd times during the course of many years. A 
jmsage in the first distinction pathetically bewails ^the coii- 
(jiiest of Jerusalem by the Saracens, which happened in 
1187. Besides a history of the court, from William Rufus 
to lleifry II., the l)ook contains accounts of modern heretics 
and r(^cent miraefes, a collection of fairy legends or ‘appari- 
tiones fantastic®,' tht dissuasion agahist marriage addressed by 
Valerius to Rulinus the philosopher, and tales, dealing much 
in the marvellous, about various persons. The work was 
edited by Mr. T. Wriglit for the Camden Society in 1850. 

A book of a simil.Tr^char.'xctLr, in which th^ author describes a visit 
which he made to London, is Otia Im'pcrial.ia oi Gerva.se of TiAury, 
written about >211, and dt'Uicated* to the Emperor Otho IV. Gervase, 
having passed his youth in Italy and Sicil>% entered the imperial service, 
was ^pointed marshal of the kingdom of and married a kinswoman 
of tk#archbishop of thatgcity. (Stubbs, Gervaae of (7. ; Preface.) 
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35. Of S»wiilf, whose nafne shows his English birth, we 
have a short narrative of a voy^e to Palestine in 1 1 02. This 
Was printed in D’Avezac’s../?ecwei7 de Voyages, and a translation 
has appeared ip Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 

36. Richard Aungerville, of Bury, Bishep of Durham, wrote 
a little book, called Plnlohihlon, towards th-e middle of the 
fourteenth century. He was a distinguished pubfic man in 
the reigns of Edward II. an)^ EdVard IIL Having^ furthered 
'the designs of Isabella, near the close of Irer unhappy husband’s 
reign, he ?/as, oiPthe accession of her son, loaded with honours 
and rewards. Tn 1333, the see ef Durham being vacant, 
^Richard, tho>’gh the chapter elected another perc^n, was, by 
.the support of the king and the pope, placed in the chair of 
St Cutlibert. In 1334 he wcis mad^ Chancellor. * In 133,8 he 
carried to ¥^aris Edward Ill.’s declaration of war; but he did 
so wifh a iieavy heart, for he loved Erance, and was accus- 
tomed to call Paris the ‘paradise of the world.’ Some negotia- 
tions witfa David Br^^ce in 1345 were the last public business 
in which he Was engaged/’ Remaining thenceforth quietly at 
his «?ee, he* wrote th4" Philohihlon^ and (lied shortly afterwards. 

The tr/^atise it* Yn twenty chaptci*^ ; it is the fruit of the 
author’s love of books and zeal in collecting them. Chapter iv. 
is the unhappy history of a book, told by itself ; among all 
its enemie.s, woman, that ‘ bestja bipcidalis,’ with her propen- 
sity to clean and put in order, is one of the worst. Severe 
language ic used respecting the monks and the corruption 
prevalent among the orders; in reading which, it need hardly 
be said th&t the almost universal prejudice of a secular clergy- 
man against the regulars must be taken into the account. In 
several chapters he maintains the superiority of the anciciL 
classical^ authors, with whoge w’^orks he shows considerate 
familiarity, over modern writers. This suggests to M. Cocheris, 
the French editor of the Philobiblon^ the true and weighty 
remark, that a series of ‘little revivals’ of ancient liiSerature 
may be traced through the whole course of the Middle Ages, 
and that it is not true lhat aptiquity was discovered at any 
given epoch, for ‘antiquity had never been lost.’ Speaking 
of his mania for collecting, Richard says (ch. Viii.), ‘When 
I held high office, and it became generally known that I 
preferred books to money, books of all sorts flowed in upon 
me-;~coenulenti quaterni et deferepiti codecs — dirty quartos 
andShaky folios.’ In another place he says, ‘Wischmi, thou 
art better than all other treasure, but where shall wo find 
thee? In libris quidem /!procul dubio posuisti tabernaculum 
desiderabile tuum, ubi te fundavit Altissinius, lumen luminum, 
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liber vitae/ He tells us that the* monks and friars, especially 
the Dominicans, masters of art§, sclM>lars, and professors, all 
of either sex — of every degree, estjite, or dignity whose 
pursuits are in any way connected •with books — all came to 
know him, and helpevl to gratify his passion for accumulation. 
And when he himself could visit Paris, that seat of learning 
and splendAir, the joy was almost too great for utterance. 
‘0 beate pens Deorum in rtion, quantus fluminis impetus 
voluptatis Isetificavit cor nostrum, quoties paradysum mundi 
Parisiis visitare vacavimus, ibi moraturi, ubi nuois sei^per dies 
pauci prse amoris niagnitudine videbantur/ Kicl:ard writes not 
seldom in a Strange bantering tone, whic.h in a mcdern would 
savour of scepticism. Put the elo([uent and feeling words with 
which lie conJludes the tioatise show tlftit this was iv^t sa 
with him. His love of books was but a whim after Jill, and he 
knew it to be so ; deep in his soul lay that faith which is the 
root of the whole matter, and his religion was not the less sound 
and pervading because it was intelligent. 

Science : Adelard, Roger Baoon, 

37. Adelard of Bath (in ICnglish, iEthclheard) is described 
by Mr. Wright^ as ‘the greatest name in English science 
before Robert Grosseteste and Kf^er Bacon.’ He lived in the 
reign of Henry I. He travelle(l for seven years, chiefly in 
the East, and studied mathematics in the A ’’abiau^ schools, 
which, though verging to their decline, were still the^deposi- 
tories^of more of the science of the Greeks and Chaldees than 
could be found ehsewhere. Before 1116 wrote De Eodein et 
DiierHO^ an allegory on the relative attractions of philosophy 
and#the world. His other works are Quieatumes Natur^es, 
*the preface to which was printed by Dorn Martenne in 1717, 
and Reijidj^ Abaci. He also translated Euclid from the Arabic, 

* 38. thirteenth century is illustrated in the history of 

science by the name of a gi eat Englishman, Roger Bacon. We 
have seen how astrononfy, and th^ subsidiary sciences of arith- 
metic and geometry, were includ<'d in the old Quadrivium, the 
course of study^which had .struggled down from the Roman 
Empire. The reason of this lay in the absolute i^cessity of the 
thing ; for without some degree of astronomical knowledge the 
calendar could not b(?€Computed* and the #ery church feasts 
could not be fixed to tlieiii proper datea Moreover, the tg7n8 
fatuus of astrology — the delusive belief that human events were 


^ Biogr, Sr it, Lit.^ Norman Period. 
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influenced by the aspects Snd conjunctions of th(5 heavenly 
bodies — led on the stmknt, duped for the benefit of his race, 
to a more careful study pf the phenomena of the lieavens than 
he would otflierwise have^ bestowgd. But, besides these long- 
established studies, scientific teaching jn other branches had*been 
ardently cotiimenced in France by (^erbert, as'^ve have seen, early 
in tlm eleventli century. .In s^)ite, however, of the intrinsic 
attractiveness of these stiulies, they languished ayd dwindled 
away. One cause of this is to be fouiTil in the suspicion and 
dislike fi^ith wliich tliey were popularly regarded. Oerbort Avas 
believed to hive been a magician,* aiid^to have sold his soul to 
the evil oKa. Roger Bacon Vas popularly regarded in Eng- 
land as a sorcerer down to the reign of James 1. ^To trace this 
Reeling to its sonreJ^s would be a Very curious* inquiry, but it 
ii^ one fo%ign to our present purpose. The second principal 
cau5fe of \his scientific sterility lay in the superior attractive- 
ness' of scholasticism. It was pleasanter to be disputatious 
than fo be thoughtful ; ^easier to gain a victory in dialectics 
than to solve a problem in mechanics. Moreover, men could 
not distinguish between the a))])licability of the scholastic 
m‘ethod to a sfibject, such as tlfOi>logy, in which the postulates 
or first principles were fixed, and its applicability to subjects of 
which the postulates either had to be liiseovcred, or were liable 
to progressive change. They# tried nature, not by an appeal to 
facts, but by certain [diysical or metaphysical canons which they 
supposed to bQ, impregnable. Thus Roger Bacon says that it 
was the general belief in his time that hot water ex]>osed to a 
low tenqierature in a vessel would freeze sbo^iier than the^sarne 
quantity of cold water, because, say the metapliysicians, mm- 
trariiiin exrAtatur per coniraritivi — contraries reciprocally j pro- 
duce each other. ^But I have tried it,* he says, with amusing 
earnestness, ‘and it is not the fact, but the very reverse.* It’ 
thus happened that Roger Bacon, one of the most profound 
and penetrating thinkers that ever existed, had no^ disciples, 
and left no school belund, him. This great anticipator of 
modem science only Serves# as a gauge whereby to test the 
depth and strength of the medifcval intellect; the circum- 
stances of the time did not permit the seefi which he cast 
abroad to fructify. 

But few particulars are known of his life. He was born at 
Ilchester, in Somersetshire, in 1214 received his education 
at the Universitie.: of Oxford<aud Paris ; and, after taking the 
Franciscan habit, comraenced a long life of unbroken study at 
Oxford. Among his ^mmerous works the most important is 
the Opvs MajuSj which he dedicated a^ad presented in*' 1267 to 
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Clement IV. This high-minded find enlightened pope he had 
known, when formerly, as Ciii^o, J^'shop of Sabina, he had 
visited England in the ca])acity of Legate. Clamoiirs and 
accusations were already ]>cginiiin^ to be raised, against him 
for dabbling in unlawful arts, but the pope promised Inm his 
protection, and kept his word. Jhit after the deatl^ of Clement 
the efforts \o silence him were renewed, and at a chapter of 
Franciscang, held at Paris, his writings were condemne 1, and 
he himself was placed* in confinement. For ten years, dating 
from 1278, he remained a prisoner, and was liberat .d at last 
owing to the intercession of some English nob^fimen with the 
pope. He died, according to / nthony Wood, in 1^92. 

39. The Oi>m Majus is an investigation of wliat he calls 
‘the roots of ^wisdom.’ Ine introductoTj portion discusses at 
great length, and with masterly handling, the relatiais between 
philosophy and religion. Then he treats of grammatical the 
study of languages, the first and not the least essential of the 
roots of wisdom, since from ‘these [languages] the sciences of 
the Latins have been translated.’ By ‘ Latins ’ he means 
literary men in general, to whom the Latii: language was then 
the medium of thought in^ril subjects exc^.pt poetry. JTay, 
the ‘Latins’ threatened at one time, as we shall see, to 
engross oven the field of poetry. The second ‘root’ is mathe- 
matical science, the key, as he say§, to all other sciences, ‘ the 
neglect of which now, for these thirty or forty years, has 
vitiated all the studies of the Latins ; for whoever is ignorant^ 
of it cannot know the rest of the sciences.’ l^fetaphysical 
disputation, as \Ve‘ have seen, had proved more exiting and 
attractive. To ihis part of the work is appended a long geo- 
j:jf’aphical treatise, followed by an account of the planets and 
tl¥3ir influences, which shows that on this point Bacon had 
succumbed to the solemn nonsense of the Arabian astrologers. 
The thijd root is iiers'iwctira^ or optics, a study to which Bacon 
had especially devpted himself. T'he fourth is e.xperimental 
science, a source of knowledge which, ho says, ‘by the common 
herd of students is utterly ignored.’-* dTio whole work is re- 
markably characterised by that spirit of system in which later 
English philSsophers have been singularly deficient. The 
study of each of these •‘root« of wisdom’ is recommended, not 
for its owii^sakc, not for mere intellectual impTovement, but on 
account of the relatigu which ft bears to^and the light which 
it is able to throw on,^the siiprcme vsciojice, Theology. •The 
reasoning is sometimes singular : the study of optics, for in- 
stance, is stated to bo essential to t^o right understanding of 
TToly^Scripture, becfuiso in such pasvsages as ‘Guard us, Lord, 
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as the apple of an eye/ *we cannot fully enter into the meaning 
of the inspired writer unless we have learned from this science 
how^ and with what a multiplicity of precautions, the apple of 
the eye Is secured from inj»iry. 

Means of Ecfucation* 

40, We have now to inquire what wej:e the principal means 
of educaVon which students had at their command during this 
period. The most important among these wore the Iwp Uni- 
versities of pxford ami Cambridge. There ^eeniJf good reason 
to believe that the school which Alfred founded was established 
at Oxford. A mores central sitiiatllm coukl not? l)e found ; it 
was a roysd. residence, and the scone of many a great council of 
the notables of the kingdom in the period intervening between 
Alfred and the Conquest ; nor was it in those times a slight 
matter ^that, standing on the Thames, and commanding by the 
bridge enclos^3d in its fortifications the passage oj the river, it 
was equally accessi|>le to those who lived north of the Thames 
ami those who Jr/ed south. T^e <listinction is clearly recog- 
nised in' the Saxon Chronicle, ami it probably gave rise to the 
division of all the students of Oxford into the ‘nations' of 
North Englishmen and South Englishmen, a division apparently 
as old as the University itself. Once established, we may be 
certain tli^t the school would continue to exist in a precarious 
way, even in the troubled reigns of Alfred's successors. Per- 
haps it was at Oxford that Ethelwerd leaint the exceedingly 
bad Latin in which, about the year 930, he addressed his 
cousin Matilda, daughter of the Emperor Otho, with a view 
of supplying her with information as to the early history^pf 
their common country. A charter of Ethelred, dated in 1006, 
proves at any rate tlie existence of valuable bookn in a monas- 
tery at Oxford at that time. But at the (Conquest tae disso- 
lution of the University, if it had ever existed, seems'to have 
been nearly complete. fAbout^the year.(1130 it revived, and 
during the remainder of the twelfth century was making slow 
upward progress. 

41. The lectures of Abelard, the most active thinker of 
his day, were attended by crowds of Englishmen — John of 
Salisbury for one, who ha.s left us a curiou^. account of them — 
imd some of his hearers may have openecl lectures on similar 
subjects in the halls of Oxford, li is certain that Robert 
Puilus {ante, § 33) lectured there on divinity in 1134, and that 
the I.onibard Vicarius, brought over fron^ Italy by ArchWshop 
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Theobald, gave lectures in civil canon law in 1149. But it 
is not till the thirteenth century that we hear of Oxford as an 
important educational centre. ’A great stimulus seems to hav:. 
been applied in 1229 by the migration* of a great body of students 
from Paris to Oxfor^. Tho connection between these two uni- 
versities was during all this period most intimate, — identity of 
religion, common, studies, uind the use of Latin as a common 
language produced and maintaineu it, — they might ah lost be 
regarded dfe two national colleges in an European university. 

Some of the great men who lectured at Oxford have been 
already noticed^ but there is one, whose connection with the 
University ifi this century was long and important, whom we 
have yet to mention. Robert OrossetSte, Bishop of Lincoln, 
was long a tencher at Oxfr ;d, afterwards chancellor, and finally, 
in his episcopal capacity, ex officio head of the Uni /ersity. A 
man of vari(j(l learning, and a great and ifberal nat::re, be was 
the warm friend and patron of Roger Bacon, and is mentioned 
by him in terms of high admiration in the Opuc Majus^. 
His Epistolca were edited by Mr. Luard in the Rolls Series. 
Many of his Latin works exist in IMS. (sei Hardy’s Catalogue^ 
iii. 130), and a French allegorical poem, the ('haafel WAm'^xiVy 
seems rightly ascribed to him. Of this last, an old English 
translation has been published by the E. E. Text Society. 

The number of students who Hocked to Oxford in tfiis 
and the following century far^ surjiassed anything that has 
been seen in later times. ‘ We are told that the?e were in 
Oxford in 1209 three thousand members of tne University, in 
1231 thirty thousand, in 12(53 fifteen thousand, in 1350 be- 
tween three and four thousand, ami in 1360 six thousand.’ ' 
AJl national and local antipathies, all political tendencies, all 
existing schools of thought, found numerous and ardent repre- 
sentatives at Oxford. We are not therefore surprised *to read 
of a succession of furious fights between the university ‘ nations,’ 
and also*between the student-body and the townspeople. The 
mendicilht orders, though regarded at first by the scholastic 
body with vehement <]islike, bol4i in Oxford and Paris, all at 
last established houses in, and furnished teachers to, the 
University; ajid it was in the Franciscan monastery that 
Bacon prosecuted his experiments in physical science. ‘Halls’ 
and ‘Inns,’ unendowed, but licensed by the University, were 
the primitive arrangcjment for the accommodation of students; 
the first colleges, thelbain intention ot \sdiich was to facilitate 
the education of poor students, were founded in the latter half 

• 

* Newman’s O^^ce and Work of V^iverdties^ p. 267. 
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of the thirteenth century. Merton and University are the first 
instances of such foundations. 

( 42. Cambridge, which has trained so many minds of the 
highest di'der in more leqent times, was comparatively un- 
influential in the Middle Ages. About the year 1109 the 
monks of Croyland, at the instigation ai)j)arently of their 
abbot, Goisfred, who had studied at Orleans, ai*'' said^ to 
have ojened a school in a barn at Cambridge. The scheme 
succeeded ; the number of scholars gradi;ally increased ; and a 
large migration )f Oxonians in the year 1209 seems to have 
established the rising University on a permanent basis.^ 

43. Monasteries . — Next in importance to the universities 
as seats of education were the monasteries. These arose 
rapidly in every part of England af ir the Norman Conquest. 
Wdliam h’mself was a zealous promoter of the monastic in- 
stitut'on. ‘Scarcely did his own munificence,' says Malmes- 
bury, ‘ or that of his nobility, leave any monastery umioticed. 

, . . Thus in his time the monastic flock increased on every 
side ; monasteries arose, ancient in their form, but modern in 
builcling.' And in^u previous passage he liad said, speaking of 
the consequences of the Norman invasion, ‘You might see 
churches rise in every village, and monasteries in the towns 
and cities, built in a style unknown before.' This style was 
of course the round-arched Norman architecture, of which the 
specimens in England are so numerous and so magnificent. 
Nearly ab the monasteries in England, till the introduction of 
the mendicant orders about 1230, belonged to the Benedictine 
order, or some branch of it, and the devotioi' of the Benedictines 
to learning is well known. Among the houses es[)ecially dis- 
tinguished for the learned men whom they produced were St. 
Albans, Malmesbury, Canterbury, and Peterborough. Besid(‘s 
the original works composed by monks at this i>eriod, we are 
indebted to their systematic diligence for the preservation of 
the ancient authors. Every large monastery had it, srn’pio- 
riuniy in which manuscripts were kept, and the business of 
transcribing was regularly caivied on, bv monks appointed for 
the purpose. 

44. Paper . — Among literary helps, few have a more prac- 
tically powerful influence on the circulation and stimulation of 
nloas than a pluntiful supply of writing material. Literature 
was grievously hany)ered up U) nearly the end of our period 
o\fing to the costlmess and scarcity of^paper. For the first 

1 By Ingulplnis (ante^ § 13) : but the prissago is certainly in part, and may 
be altogether, an interpolati(^. 

2 See Huber's Enylish Universities^ edited by F. Newman. ? 
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seven centuries after the (Jhris4ian era, the material generally, 
used was the papyrus, imported from Kgypt. But after the 
conquest of Egypt by the ifahomedans, towards the end of 
the seventh century, this importafioii ceased. . The place of 
the papyrus was now supplied by parchment, in itself a much 
better and niore durable material, but so costly that the prac- 
tice becaifie common of erasing the writing on an old parch- 
ment, in order to make room for a new work. A manuscript 
thus treated was cpded a palimpsest. When the characters' 
had become much faded through lapse of time,'' the same 
motive — scarcity of material — led to the practice of writing a 
new work across ^tlie old one without resorting erasure. A 
manuscript so dealt with was called a codex rescriptus. But 
since, in ni {wiuscripts of die iirst kind,^he process of^ erasure 
was often imperfectly performed, and in those of the second, 
the old faded letters can often, with a little trouble, be distin- 
guished })eneath the noAver ones, it has happened that valuable 
copie-’, or fragments of ancient works, have in both these ways 
been recovered.^ Paper nuule from linen or cotton rags is an 
Arabian invention; and the tirst paper, nearly resembling that 
which we noAV use, was mad^‘ at Afecca in tlia year 70^1. The 
knowledge of the art soon passed into Spain, and by the Moors 
was communicated to the Christians; ])ut it was not till 
towards the close of the thirteenth century that paper-mills 
were established in the Christian states of Spain, w^hence, in 
the following century, the art passed into Italy, and becam^s 
generally diffused. 

JPoetry Early English Fragments ; Latin Poems. 

*45. From the Conquest to th^' year 1200, tlie vernacular 
poetry is represented only by a few scraps and fragments of 
verse, ^’heso are — 

(1.) Jdie Song o> Canute. 

(2.) Archbishop Aldrcd's curse. 

(3.) St. Godric’s verses. 

(4.) The Prophecy of Here. 

Thomas, a monk of Ely, who wrote about IJTO, relates that 
King Canuj^e was once in his barge on the river Neii near 
Ely, with his queen Jj^mma. As they dre\%near the inonastyy, 
which stood on the river-hank, tlie monts happened to be 

^ ^ The Codfx Ephracmi Bcscripiug, at Pariij, a manuscript of tho Greek 
Testament of the highest value, written over t^work of St. Ephrera, is a case 
in poin# . 

D 
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^«)Singing the Hours ; the religious hariuony tilled the house and 
floated over the waters ; and Canute, standing up in the barge, 
ill the jubilation of his soul, composed a song in English, the 
beginning of which runs as follows : — 

Merie sungen fSe munrehes b^nncii Ely, 

>( Cniit ching reu ^^erby : 

RovvetJ, cnites, nocr the land, 

^ Anil hero we niuiuehes sa^ng. 

f That is — 

Myrrily saiiif the monks within ftly, 

"When Cnut the king roweil thereby ; 

‘iRow, my men, nearer th ‘ land, 

^ And let us hear thesQ,m(mks* song.’ 

‘These verses,’ add.s Thomas, ‘are this day publicly sung at 
mnrry-iiiakiugs and qm)ted as proverbs/ I’homas’ chronicle is 
ill Gale’s Sm'ipfores Quiiuiecim, 1091. 

William of Malmesbury, in his Gesta Ponfifimm, tells 
us that Aldred, Archbishop of York, who died in 1009, said 
to Urse,Uhc Is'ormaiH Sheriir of Worcester, who had built his 
castle close to the monastery at tliat town — 

llatte.'t ))xi Uv8 ; 

Have J)u Godes kurs. 

Thou art called Ui^c ; 

H 'Ve thou God’.s cuThe ! 

St. Godric lived as a heruul at Eincluilo, near Durliam, 
for sixty y,ears, dying in 1 170. In a MS. I.ife of him in the 
King’s Library, w ritten iinl long after hi.s death, at the request 
of ThonifiJ, Prior of Piiichale, are found (he-ides a few other 
detached verses) the following lines, which are not without a 
• certain rude beauty ; they are said to have been composed Ijy 
St. Godric : — 

^ . . . * ' 

Sainte Miu ie virgine, 

ModcT Jesus Cii'-tes Na/..irc;nt', 

Onfo, schiM, help |)in Godric ; 

Onfang, bring hegilich witJ |)e in Godcs riche. 

Sainte Marie, Xrjstes bur, 

Maidenes’^lcnhad; m 'dere.s flAr, 

Ddio min sinne, rix in min mod, 

Bring me to winne wit? )>e selfd (b)d. 

Saint Mary the Virgin, 

Motie r of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, 

Receive, shield, help th^ (indrie ; ^ 

Receive, Dling [him] quickly witli tr^eo to God’s kingdom* 

Saint Mary, Christ'.^ bowf/r-, 

Maiden’s purity, mother’s flower, 

Raze out nty sin, reign in 1113^ mood, 

Bring me to jey with the sail if i God. 
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The f rophecy of Here (perhSps Harford in Devonshire) is 
less interesting ; it consists of /ive rude lines, containing a pro- 
phecy (supposed to have been fulfill^id in the reign ;^f Richard 
L), tLat Englishmen should he divided into threr; parts, ‘in thre 
ydeled/ It is found in the chronicle of Benedictus Abbas. 

46. It jiay bo stated broadly, that from the eLventh to the 
thirteenth century inclusive, the prose literature of Europe, ex- 
cept in IVamte, came from churchmen, the poetry from daymen. 
But in one direction the churchmen made incursions into the 
domain of their rivals without fear of compe^iition St reprisals. 
We refer to the I.atiii pdetry of the Middle ^ges. Much 0 *^ 
this owed i1;s existence to a spirited but hopelesl endeavour — 
one Avhich e^eii Erasmus '•vas disposed to repeat a hundred and 
fifty years later — to make the Latin the* universal, language > of 
literature. All the existing vernacular tongues — ^ough sbme 
were more advanced than others — were not to be compared in 
respect of regularity and euphony to the Latin ; and the poets of 
the cloister preferred to write elegant he.vameters ani elegiacs 
after the model of their beloved Virgil and Ovid rather than 
engage in a struggle with the dithculties oi their native speech 
in its then condition of fl'aidity and rapid change. * One ^con- 
cession they did make to the fashion of their own age, when, 
forsaking the classic metres, they sought for that measured 
melody which is the essential ^orm of poetry, in the Arabic — 
or possibly Celtic — invention of rime, by this time (1100) 
completely naturalised in the south of Europe. ^'Ifhese Lathi 
rimes were called Leonine verses.^ The solemn hy^ns of the 
Clfurch — some of which are unsurpassed even as literary com- 
positions — were composed in these riming measures; among 
their authors were St. Anselm, St. Bernard, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
iftid Pope Innocent III. The majority of these were written in 
the twedfth and thirteenth centuries. 

47. Ho Latin poems of tliis elevated class were composed by 
Knglifii ecclesiastics, but leonine verse was largely used in this 
country as a vehicle for satire and humour. There is among 
the pul)lications of tfte Camdei Society a thick volume of such 
Latin [)()ems the authorship of which was long ascribed, 
though 111)011 the authority of no MS. of earlier date than 
the fourteenth centur^, to Walter Map, Archjeacon of Oxford, 
the friend«Df Giraldus de Barri, and the composer of several of 

V ' • # 

1 Tho term seems to have^beon originally applied only to rhymed hoxa- 
moters or elegiacs, an<l afterwanls to have been extended to any Latin rhymed 
ooems. Tho name comes from tho inventorf Leoninus or Leonine, a monk of 
Marsailles, who flourished about 1136. See Warton, vol. i. p. cl. 7i. 

* J^itod by Mr, Wrighi in 1841, 
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,the great prose romances concrtming Arthur. But Mr: Wright 
doubts whether Map had really any hand in them ; he thinks 
that they \yere ‘ probably yritten at dijBFerent periods from the 
latter half of tl\e twelfth centwry to the middle of the thirteenth/ 
and that they emanated from, and circul^tcd^amongst, university 
men, to whom attacks on ecclesiastical irregularities were always 
welcome. Most of them pass under tLe name of ‘ Bishop Golias,' 
an ima^nary personage representing episcopal and clerical vice 
and irregularity, and also a satirist of the same. Apoca- 

lypsis GolKe is a general onslaught on the shortcomings of the 
clergy ; it maintained its poj)ularity«>do\vn to the time of the 
Reformation, i: The Confessio GoN^ is the poem oilt of which 
a few stanzas were extracted to form tlie famous drinking-song 
-^o-caljed— beginning — ® 

Meum est propositnm in tabern/l mori, 

on the Strength of which Walter ilaj) obtained the sohriq^iet of 
‘ the jovial Arghdeacdn/ the fact being, even assuming him to be 
the author of it, tlia^ the poem is ironical and satirical through- 
out.f In a third pey^m, Golias in Romanmn Gnriam^ occurs the 
following^iudicrous account of the etfect on a well- filled purse of 

the transaction of business at the papal court : — 

0 

iJcd istis, das all is, addiji dona datis, 

Et cum satis dederis, qujeruut ultra satis ; 

VOS, bui>fie tur^>id?e, Roinain veniatis, 

Romaerviget physica bur&is consstipatis. 

Prpcdaiitur inar.>upium siiignli paulatiirt ;** 

^Sfagiia, major, maxima, praida tit gradatim. 

Quid irem per singula? Colligam summatiin : 

Omnes bur>am strangnlant, et expirat statim. 

0 i 

48. Two or three other poems, which it is strange to tind in 
company with the satirical verses just described, are of serious 
cast. Such is the Predimtio Golm, in whiclk Golias is siipposed 
to preach to his clerical brethijcn ; but the thread of address 
and admonition gradual ij^ widens into a nfagnificent ehauche of 
the Catholic creed. Man, it says, — 

Jlignitate praeminet universal^ nu, 
lUctus ad imaginem majestati^ Dei ; 

Cuncta sibi serviunt ; ipse servit ei. 

Quern ciox nocti praedicat et die^fdiei. 

Obligavit omnia noslrae ?»*Dcituti, 

Alia deliciis^ alia saluti ; 

Sciunt evan^elicis regulis induti, 

Quibus frui conveuit, quibus est uti, 
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His nos beneficiis ditari, ^ 

Kt adjecit ciimulum muneris prreclari. 

Cum pro nobis Filium fnisit incarnari, 

Ut uniret hominem suofsalntari. 

Est inenarr'^bilis ista genitura, &c. 

49. But the strict Latinists scouted the idea of any such 
concessions to a corrupt modern taste as were implied in the 
practice of riming; when they wrote poetry, tliey ased the 
metres a6 well as the language of the Latin poets. Thus 
Geoffrey de Vinsauf wrote a Latin poem, entitled De Novd 
Poetrid^ and addressed to Innocent IIL, the ir^tention of which 
was to recrommcyid and illustrate the legitimate; mode of ver- 
sification, in opposition to the leonine or barbarous species. 
Actuated by the same prepossessions.t Josephus Iscanus^ a 
monk of Exeter, who flourished about^ 1180, drote a 4ong 
poem in Latin hexameters, entitled De Bello Tvy-yjaiio^ which 
possessed considerable literary merit. Though now ft\rgotten, 
it enjoyed so great a popularity, even as late as the fifteenth 
century, as to be thumbed by schoolboys in every grammar- 
school, and ranked by teachers side by si le with the genuine 
poets of Rome. 

Jo.seph was a school-fellow at Kxotor of Baldwin, who was afterwards 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and a life-long friendship was e.stabli8he(l be- 
tween them. He lived for many }ear.s at Geld re.*?, where he was found 
by Baldwin, when on his way to x^idestine in 1189, to join the Third 
Crusade, and induced bv his patron to join him. His valedictory letter 
to Guibert, the pious abbot of Gemblours, i.s still extant.^ Baldwin divd 
at Acre, and Josepli, returning home, wrote the Antiockeis^ a poem in the 
same metre as tha*- on the Trojan war, of wliich only fragmtfnts survive. 
Th^ poem De Bello Trojano can be shown by internal allusions to have 
been written betv een 1173 and 1183. It opens thus : — 

lliadum lacriuia.s, coiicessaque,Pergaina fatis, 

Praib'a bina ducuin, bis adactam cladibus urbern 
In cineres queriinur, fleinusque quod Herculis ira, 

Esioii<*.s rai»tU8, Helene fuga, fregerit arcein, 

Iinpulerit IVigios, Danaas exciverit urbes.^ 

50. *A classical metre was als() employed by Nigellus Wireker, 

a monk of Caiiterbiuy and precentoi' of tlie cathedral, in his 
satire entitled Bijeimlnin Stultorum, written about 1190. The 
poem is in Li;,tin elegiacs, which, though full of what we should 
call false quantities, r^re easy and llowing. It has so much 
point and ^^nmour that the reader will not be sorry to have an 
abstract of its contorts : — ^ ^ t 

The hero of the SpecidiMn Stultbrum is Brunl‘llu8 or Burnellus (little 
brown ass), the property of Bernardus, an Italian farmer. He runs away 

* See the excellq^it monograph by Jusserand, Paris, 1877. 
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from bis master, and begins to speisilate on self-improvement. • He con- 
siders that the fundamental misery of hi.s condition lies in the shortness of 
Ids tail, and, to remedy this deftct, he# seeks counsel and assistance from 
ail quarters.^ He goes to consult a physician named Galienus. Galienus 
tells him he is a ^^ol ; why not b# content with his tail as it is ? Louis, 
king of France, is obliged to be content with his t^il ; so arc his bishops 
and barons : why not Burnellus 1 At last, t4 get rid of him, Galienus 
tells him that tne only way is to go to Sale^mo, and get the necessary recipe 
and drug» from the great medical school there. The journey into Italy gives 
occasioiiior many satirical descriptions.* Burnellus studies at Salerno; is 
*cheated there by a London merchant; at last, Uiden with pfiials, medi- 
cines, and pi|?scripti«Ti8, he sets out for home. Misfortunes, chiefly caused 
by monks, overtake him. The Benedictine monk Fromundus sets his dogs 
f>u him ; tht^y bite tS half his tail ; his baggage ,is thrown off, the phials 
broken, and the^medicines lost. He istin despair ; at last He resolves to 
go to Paris, that he may at least return home a scholar. To the Univer- 
sity of Paris, of which a SiV.irical descriptio&follows, ho is ngicompauied by 
AA^ldu^ wh<j has joined him on the road, and tells a curious story. 

Burneljus jj^oins himseK to the scholars of the English nation. He is 
thick-headed, and does not get on, so he resolves to turn monk. He passes 
in review all the orders, — the Hospitallers of the White Cross, the Black 
Monks (Oljmiacs), the White Monks (Cistercians), the monks of Grand- 
mont, the Carthusians, the BJack Canons, the Premonstratensians or 
Norbertines, the Seculjp: Canons, and the Gilbertim^s of Sempringham. 
Not one of them pleaseS him entirely, and the modest idea occurs to him 
of fofinding^a new o#d5r, which shall cic^bine the good points and avoid 
the defects of all the rest. But suddenly his nose bursts out bleeding, 
and he takes this as a sign of coining evil. Bernardus his master appears, 
claifiis his property, and drives him off, after he has been on the loose for 
some five-and-twenty years. His ii^aster tells him that he shall have 
light work, — only a few faggots, two brass panniers, two sacks of flour, 
^d himself qn the top of all. For greater security he cuts off both the 
ears of poor Bdrnell^^ : — 

Funditus abscidit aurem Bernardus utramque, 

Oautior ut fieret, cauteriatus ita. ^ 

Cured of ambition, our hero theRceforth subsides into the normal existence 
of donkey .4. * • 

51. In the interesting volumes which contain Wirekers 
Si)eculum {Anglo-Latin ISatiricat Foefs of thS Twelfth (kntimjy 
ed. by T. Wright, Rolls i^Series) may be read tlie Epigrams of 
Henry of Huntingdon, and an iSegiac poem of al)out 800 lines, 
De Vita Monachorum^ by Alexander Neckam. ^This Neckuju 
was the foster-brother of Richard I. He studied at Paris, and 
was known as om of the most brilliant scholars of his day, his 
special subjects being Grammar, .Elocution, and Prolody. 

Bat the preferenctf of a dead language, even as the medium 
for poetry, could not* in the nature off things hold its ground. 
In poetry, the originality of the thought, the vigour and 
aptness of the expressitfn, are what constitutes the cl^arm : 
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vte read it, not that we may lo-arn about things^ but that we 
may come in contact with thoughts. But no one can think 
with perfect freedom except in his* native tongue, nor express 
tiimself with remarkable degrees (if “^force and fire, unless upon 
subjects coming closely home to his feelings. To an ecclesiastic, 
whose home is the Church, the Church's language might per- 
haps be considered almost as his natural speech, so long as his 
thoughts are busied witli religious objects. Thus no po^m more 
startlingly real, mor^ tender, more awe-inspiring, exists in any 
language than the w(mderful sequence ‘D'es irap, dies ilia.' 
But for the themes of ^ove, or war, or gaiety, with which 
poetry is pvinci pally conversant, the Latin could not be so apu 
a medium as the roughest of the vernacular tongues, since to 
the ear accustomed to the vivid and e?:pressive utterances on 
tliese subjects to which tlie converse of (iaily life gives ris«, its 
phrases must always have seemed cold, flat, and indirect. 
Ilence, as the Trouvercs and their imitators rise and multiply, 
the school of Latin poetry dwindles away, and after the micldle 
of the thirteenth century nearly disappears. 

The poetry which, strong in its truth iO nature, supplanted 
its more polished rival, w?s the growth of France; and to 
trace its origin, and analyse its many developments, is no part 
of the task of the historian of English literature. It is neces- 
sary, however, that the English student should have some 
general knowledge of the matter ; otherwise he would very im- 
perfectly understand the course of English poetry ^in this and 
in the following period, 

French Poetry. 

52. The French poetry of the age was divided into two 
schools, the Norman and the Provencal. The poets 6f the one 
were called Trouv^jrcs ; those of the other, Troubadours. The 
language of the one was the Langiie iVoil^ that of the other the 
Langue (Voc,^ Ihe poetry of the Trouvferes was mostly epic 
in its character ; tluH of the Trouba^^oiirs mostly lyric. Each 
most probably arose independently of the other, although tliat 
of the Troubadours sprang the soonest into full maturity, as it 
was also the first to decline and pass away. The origin of the 
Provencal literature is to be sought in the ar^icable intercourse 
which subsisted dqriiig the n'nth and tenth centuries between 
the Moorish and the Christian states of bpain, resulting f<A’ the 
latter in their acquaintcmce with, and iniitation of, the Arabic 
1 So called from the diHeront words sonifying *yes* in the two laa* 
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noetry and proso fiction. The •poems of those childi'en of the 
burning South were distinguished by an almost idolatrous cxal- 
ta^uion of the female sex, ^iiid an inexhaustible inventiveness 
in depicting ev^ry phase, and»imaginmg every condition, of the 
passion of love. The Catalan minstrels^ took up the strain in 
their own language, which was a variety of the Langue d'oc ; 
and from Catalonia, upon its being united to a portion of 
Provence, in 1092, under Raymofld Berenger, Count of Bar- 
,celona, the newly kindled flame of romantic sentiment and 
idealising passion* passed into the south of France, and gave 
birth to the poetry of the Troubadouns. Of this poetry love* is 
the (hief, thcagh not the sole, mspiration. It neglects the 
realities of life^ it is impatient of , historical tliemes, which 
require learning and loll \ it is essentially fugitive — subjective 
— conventional. In ? certain sense it may be called abstract 
poetry, since throughout a large portion of it the reader is 
removed from the world of concrete existences, and placed in 
an imaginiry realm, peopled by beings who own no laws but 
the conventional decrees ot a Court of Love, and know no 
higher ambition thaiC that of being a successful suitor. Such 
a styie evidently ^obtains within ’tself tlie germ of a certain 
dissolution, unless it admit of change and enricliment from 
without. But external circumstances accelerated the fall of 
the literature of the Troubadours ; the bloody wars of which 
the south of France was the theatre during the early part of 
tl'3 thirteenth century silenced the ininstreFs lute, and sub- 
stituted the wail of the mourner for the song of the lover. 
Attempts were subsequently made, down evcA lo the fifteenth 
century, to revive the ancient style, but they foiled to impart 
to it more than a transient and fictitious vitality. But in 
its flourishing time the Gay Science was eagerly cultivated in 
every part of Western Europe, and kings wore proud to rank 
themselves among its members. Our own Richard Cour-de- 
Lion not only entertained at his court some of the most cele- 
brated Troubadours of Provence, but himself composed several 
sirrentes which are still eitant. 4 temon, the joint composition 
of himself and his favourite mipstrcl Blondel, is said, according 
to the well-known story in Matthew Paris, to lulvo been the 
means of BlondeFs discovering the place tof the king's confine- 
ment in Germany. ^ 

53^ Almost the whqjie of the ylbeiry of t\\e Troubadours falls 

under two heads : th« tenson and the sirvent(\^ The former 

0 

I Tenson is connected by Rayneiiard with ‘contention.* Lucange explains 
sirventes as ‘poemata in quihuf servietituwit son militurn, facta et se'^Uia 
referuntur.* 
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was a kihd of literary duel, or (Kalogue controversial, between^ 
two rival Trou])adours on some knotjiy point of amatory ethics, 
and oftefi took place before, and wjs decided by, a^ Court eff 
Love. To these courts we^ shall tJgain have ocfiosion to refer 
when we come to speal;; of Chaucer. The latter was employed 
on themes of wiar or politics or satire. AmoAg the most 
eminent cRmposers of sirventes were Bertrand do Born, the 
gifted kn^ht of Perigord, whose insidious suggestions kept ^ 
alive for years the fc^ud which divided our Henry II. and his 
sons, — Peyrols, a knight of Auvergne, — and Sordello df Mantua. 
Bertrand and Sordelly bol^i figure in the great ^)oem of Dante, ^ 
the one in •the inferno,^ and the other in ihe^ Purgatorio,^ 
Poems by these, and man^ other Troubadours, may be found 
in the great f^rork of M. Raynoiiard on tlfc Proven 9 al poetry. « 

64. But the poetry of the Troiiveres 4iad a far more im- 
portant and lasting influence over our early ICnglisTi literature 
than that of the Troubadours. We may arrange it und’cr four 
heads: — Romances, Fabliaux, Satires, and»Historical Ifcetry. 

Romances^ French , — To the lirst head belong, iSesides a great 
number of poems on separate subjects, four^great epic cycles of 
romance; the lirst relating tf^ v3harlemagne, the^second to Artliur 
and the Round Table, the third to the crusades for the recovery 
of the Holy Sepulchre, and the fourth to the ancient world and 
its heroes, especially Alexander Jihe Great. 

Of the romances relating to Charlemagne, the oldest is the 
Chanson de Roland^ a narrative of tlie last \)attlg and deaths 
of the brave Roland on the field of Roncesvalles. Tl^re poem, 
altlvough — in thd shape in which we now have it — not written 
down earlier than the eleventh century, in its primitive form 
iif believed to date from the reign of Louis le Debonnaire.^ 
A%it stands, it was written by Tivold, a Norman, whom some 
identify with the Abbot of Peterborough of the same name, 
who governed the convent from 1069 to 1098, or else with 
Turoldj^his father, , the Conqueror’s tutor. The oldest MS. of 
this noble poem is in tlie Bodleian Library. It is written in 
stanzas of varying hligth, in viming'^lines of eleven or ten 
syllables; each stanza ends with the war-cry ‘Aoi.’ It has 
been ably edJted by M. G(5nin, and, more recently, by iM. 
Gautier, professor of the ficole des Chartes. 

65. Amo^g the other celebrated pieces in this cycle are tlie 
Four Sons of Aymon^oland anH Ferralmo^ and Ogier le Dati^is, 
The immense ‘geste^ of Guillnumey in t\Tenty-four chansons, 
containing upwards of 1^0,000 lines, fills the wliole of the 

* Cantu xxviii. ' * Canto vi. 

* D^mo^ot, Hist, de /a Lit. Frari^aise. 
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fourth volume of M. Gautiei^s Epopees Franqaises, • A direct 
proof of the high antiquity of some portions at least of the 
Charlemagne romance is foiincf in the lines in which Robert 
Wace, ill iliQ^Roman de completed about 1160, describes 
the proceedings of the Norman mftistjel tTaillefer just before 
the battle o4 Hastings : — 

Taillefer, ki mult bien caiiti>ut, 

Sor iin cheval ki fost alout, 

Devaiit li Dus alout caiitaut 
De Karlemaine ^ de Reliant, 

E d’Oliver h des vassals 
Ki morurent en Renfflievals.^ 

The Arthur Legend; The Saint Gvaal. 

56, The second cycle, that of Arthur, was unquestionably 
founded upon the national and patriotic songs of Wales and 
Brittany. At •the courts of the petty kingdoms of Wales, 
which ft r centuries, iwhile the Saxons were fighting with eacli 
other or struggling againsl the Danes, seem to have enjoyed 
comparative prosperity and peace, the Welsh bards, feeding 
their imaginatioif dn the memory' the gallant stand made by 
their patriotic prince against the Teutonic hordes, gradually 
wore a beautiful tissue of romantic poetry, of which the 
central figure was Arthur. The songs in which his exploits 
were celebrated naturally made their way among their self- 
. ‘xiled brethren ip Brittany, and, perhaps, were by them added 
to and ^embellished. From Brittany they easily pass(‘d into 
the rest of France, and by the congenial ifnSginations of ithe 
Norman poets wore (^agerly welcomed. This the direct in- 
flmmee of Brittany upon the formation of the Arthur eyeW*, 
and it i^ exemplifi(;d in the tromance of I wain or Owen^ com- 
posed in French by Chreti(‘n of Troyes about the year 1160, 
after the Breton f/riginal by J<.*hann Vaour. Th(^re 'jvas also 
an indirect or reflex influence, commuiiitiuted throij^h the 
British histcjry of Geofl’rey of Monmouth, which, as we have 
seen, is stated by its ahthor (o have b^en translated from a 
work in the Breton language. Geoffrey reproduced this work 
in Latin, adding probably a good deal from (%*iginal Welsh 
sources, ami the result was the Histovia^Britonum, This Latin 
history became exceedingly popular, and was respited to by 
the Trouveres as a secondary ffiine of information respecting 
Artliur and the Rou»d Table. 

1 That is : — ‘Taillefer, who voiy well, on a horse which wont quickly, 
wont l»ofore the Duke, singing #f Charloniagne^ and of itoland, and of Oliver, 
and of tho vassals who T>erish***i «»t lloncevaux. 
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57. The steps by wliich the Arthur legend gradually reached 
the complex form which it wore in ^he thirteenth century can 
be made out with tolerable clearness.^ Giidas the Wise, writing 
about 550, mentions a great victofy won by th(> BrAons over 
the Saxons at the ^nujiis Jkdonicus,^ but does not give the 
name of the victorious clii^f. Nenjiiiis, writing mther at the 
end of the^ev(inth or in the ninth century, mentions the same 
victory as one of twelve gaindd at various times by the ‘ mag- 
nanimous Arthur’ over the Saxon invaders. Apart from Welsh 
sources, of which we shall speak farther on, thSs is ti!e earliest 
mention of Arthur. ^ Nennius also mentions* a boy named 
Ambrosius, •born tin a preternatural manner, wl?o became a 
great magician, and had more than mortal knowledge. We pass 
over three or*four centuries, and in the flutoria Brito^ium yf 
Geotfr(?y of Monmouth wc lind that the dstory of t^-rthiir has 
grown enormously. lii.^ birth and parentage ard fully ex- 
plained, and his victorious career, both on the Continent and 
in the British Isles, is describcxl. The Ambrosius of ^S"ennius 
now appears as Merlin the enchanter, the contemporary not 
only of Vortigern, but of (Jthcr Pendragon ^dnd his son Arthur. 
Concerning the Bound Table, !u)wever, Gcoiil’ey is silent. Tliat 
splendid feature of the legend first ap[ji‘ars in the Brut of 
Master Wace, which may be some ten or twelve years later 
than the Ilistoria Briionum. \Vace probably derived it from 
Breton poems or traditions to which Geoffrey liad not had 
access. ‘For the noble barons that he had., of whom each* 
thought himself to be the superior, each accounted himself to 
be tjhe better mai'i, hnd none knew fear,’ — 

• Fiat reia Ertur la Ruiide Table, 

Dunt Bretun dient mei«t fable. 

•t • 

(King Arthur made the Hound Table, of which tlie Bretons 
tell inai^y a fable.) Layamon, in his version of Wace, enters 
into fuller particuhi^s on tlie construction of the Table, which, 
by giving no one tlie precedence, wa.s to put an end to the 
bloody conflicts for th» uppermdj^t seatS wliich had been waged 
ill Arthur’s court. He emis by saying — 

j;i.s VV 118 |)at iike bord 

J^iit Briittes of 5elpe’(5 ; 

anil sug(i5 feole emme lesinge, 

Arduro J>aif kiiigu. 

(This was that same Board that the Breu:)ns boast ol, anU tell 
many kinds of leasings concerning Arthur the king.) 

58. »The letrend had^ now attained a rich development; but, 
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popular as it was, it certftinly Contained little that was edifying. 
The Celtic nationality of iis framers appeared in the manner in 
^hich Artliur’s frequent slaughters of the Saxons were gloated 
over : the diablerie and majic of tl^e old Pagan North found 
expression in the stories of giants, serpents, enchanters, and 
wizards engrtifted upon it. As it §tood, it Uore no Christian 
impress; nay, by the revengefulness which it breathed, the 
indilFereiiee to moral sanctions which it exemplifiecj, and the 
grotesque superstitions which it harbourecl*, it must tend to lead 
away froiJ religion the crowds that heard it recited. What if 
the legend werei, so to speak, converted ^nd baptized ? What 
if the guilt oV Arthur and the lictintiousness «f his •barons were 
to be visited with chastisement j^jid expiated by penance? 
Wbat if a ijeligious idfea were introduced into it, fvdiich should 
forhi a kina of plofj in connection with which both the exist- 
ing forms a*hd any future developments of the legend might be 
arranged ? 

59. S^nie such theughts^ as these must have passed through 
the mind of the grejit cliurchman wlio, towards the end of the 
twelfth century, inwove into the Arthur legend the immortal 
coiifeeption of thb feaint Graal. ^^Yhether it was Waller Map, 
or some other, will never be known with certainty ; the reader 
is referred for fuller speculation on this point to 8ir F. Madden^s 
idition of Sir Gaivcnjiie (printed for the Jhinnatyue Club in 
1839), and the learned and profound observations of M. Paulin 
Parisdv Frgm tj;ie literary point of view, the change may be 
said toVonsist in the incor])oration of the legend of Joseph of 
Arimathea with tliat of Arthur. Tradition •iidd long connetded 
orlastonbury wdth Joseph ; there he was said, to have estab- 
ished himself, and built a chapel after landing in Britain ; the 
Christmas-flowering thorn which he planted is said to ln\ye 
Nourishing descendants to this day. Taking the first sugges- 
!)ion of his story from the apocryplial ‘Gosptd of Nicpdenius,' 
In wliich he and Nicodemus are said to ]iav,t3 been thrown into 
orison at Jerusalem soon after the Ascension, ])ut miraculously 
lelivered from confineiSent, sqme inventfive mind imagined a 
ong series of adventures for Joseph, terminating with his 
arrival in Britain. Chief among these adventures figure the 
Tiarvellous incic^ents arising from his guardianshij) of the Holy 
jrraal. In order to com[)rehend tlie manner in which this new 
3 lejnent is worked ii^o and colobrs the wlytle mass of romances 
'elating to Arthur, i4’ is necessaiy to examine the circumstances 
inder which it first api)cars. ^ 

# 

1 Les Manuscrits de la Bibliotheque Royalty l^arist, 1838. 
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60. In some of the oldest MSS. of romances of the Rounds 

Table, existing in the national libraries of England and France, 
distinct mention is made of eln original Latin history of tba 
Holy Graal, from which the variolas 'French ron^ances forming 
the Arthurian cycle,, including Merlin^ Tristariy and Lancelot^ 
were, with moro^ or less of amplification, translated. This is 
asserted iit so many words by H^lie de Borron, in the prefate 
to his Gyron le Courtois, This Latin original does not now 
exist, and* some critix^s have doubted whether it ever existed, 
and was not assumed merely, in order to give %n air of 
authority and veracity to^thc romances said be translated 
from it. ^t as the* Latin original from which fWace trans- 
lated his Brut certainly existed, it seems unreasonable to deny, 
in the face oi positive statements by contemporaries, th^t thc^*e 
Avas some Latin treatise on whicli the roT^ances of^ the RoAnd 
Table were similarly founded. Luc de Gast, the author of the 
French romance of Tndav, s lys that he had ‘read and re-read, 
and many a time examined, the great book in Lat'jn which 
treats openly of the history of the Holy Graal. This Latin 
book may have been so utterly thrown into the shade by the 
celebrity of the Frencli romances taken from it, that copiers of 
it ceased to be made. In that case the few copies that ever 
existed may easily have been lost. , 

61, If this Latin book existed, it was probably Avritten by 
Walter Map, a genius of the highest order, with that design 
of converting the Arthur legends, and employing them^in the 
service of Christ, Avhich has been already explainer?. His 
mode of proceeding was conceived of, perhaps by himself, but 
certainly by others, in ihe following manner. Tlie adventures 
o4 Lancelot and his follows in the Quest of the Holy Graal, 
and the history of the Graal itself, were originally set down in 
writing in the Breton tongue by King Arthurs order, and the 
records thereof preserved in Salisbury Abbey. There Walter 
Map foiliid them, and translated them, at King Henryks com- 
mand, flito Latin. So GeoflVey claimed to have founded his 
history of the Breton^ on a Br^.ton original. 'The MS. which 
we are here quoting goes on to say tliat Henry II. also caused 
the history of ^be Graal to bo turned from Latin into French 
this was done by Robei^ Borron. On the Avhole, I am inclined 
to believe that the l^atin book of the Gra'il {Historia de 
Gradall) really exisj^pd, and that it was written by Map. The 
first part of it, the^account the Saint Jjlraal, as containing 
the new element whicli it Avas his object to infuse into the 

1 Pniilin Paris, i. A*!- .. 

^ Reg. III*, m the British Museum. 
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cycle, he ])roLably composed Vlitli great fulness and care. The 
legends of Merlin, Arthur*? acts and deatli,,of Lancelot, Tristan, 
And Palapiedes, were already iii existence when he began tc 
write, some ki a Welsh, st)me in a IBreton, some even in a 
French dress ; for tlic Chevalier au IJqn^ at least, by Chr^tier 
Troyes, Aiust have been writieji before any of the Graal 
romances appeared. That Map knew Welsh, wo ^ may, con 
sidering his Welsh extraction Snd long residence near the 
Welsh border, regard as certain ; it is })¥j])able therefore tliat 
he understood /Breton also, and could rea<l the legends of 
Tristan in thee language in whicli <^}iey were then circulating. 
Fusing all these legends of tlio th)und 1 able#iinto fine, connect- 
i|ig the very Hound Table itself ’^dth the loss of the Holy 
^esseLaiK^ its Quest, intertwining the threads^^of love and 
war in the life of* eacli Arthurian knight, with a golden 
mystic thr'bad of more or less proximity to the Saint Graal, 
Map probably forbore to write in Latin with any great fulness 
the livA of these p3pular heroes. It was enough for him to 
have brough{ then] and tkeir actions into connection with the 
Saint Graal; the Kornance poets, working on the grand out- 
lines which he hacl chalked out^i9r them, might be trusted to 
fill in the details. 

62. AVhat then was the story of the Saint Graal? It was 
briefly tflis : — While Christ stUl hung upon the cross, Joseph 
of Ariinathea, desiring to have some object which the Saviour’s 
diand.sthad touched for a memorial of Him, went to the house 
where had held tlio T.ast Supper with His disciples, and 
found there the bowl or dish from which^He had eaten,, the 
pjischal lamb. This dish is the Graal.^ Aftgr the deposition 
from the cross, Joscidi, as the body of Christ is being laid «in 
the tomb, receives into the .Graal all the drops of blood tj;iat 
he can collect, as they flow from the sacred wounds. From 
this time all that happens to the Graal, and to those \yho come 
near it, is in the supernatural order. Xl^roAvn into prison, 
Josepli is nourished for many years by the Holy Graal alone, 
which appears to him ^n visipns, and m an oracle reveals to 

1 Qraal or graal Zy means vo.sel of plca.su re ; compare ou,’: ‘loving-cup.’ M. 
Fauriel refers it to the rjoven^al grazal; in Ducango too forms grasalay 
grassellus, graletn.\ are found, all having the gcftieral meaning of ‘ ves.scl.’ It 
must have been a word in common use, for lielinand, a French chronicler who 
died early in the thirteenth century {\}ie last date in bis chr^)nicle is 1204), 
aflfw-r describing the Graf'alis, says, ‘Licitur vulgari'bornine'^rua^e, quia grata 
et acceptabilis est in ea^joiriedenti, tuia propter continens . . . turn propter 
contentura . . .* With this agree.s tbo explanation of Luc de Gast (MS. 
Keg. 20 I), ill.) ; ' Ce e.st I’es^uelle qi a gervise a touz ceus que je ai trove en 
mon .servise, et j>or cc c-st e apelle graals.' The etymology has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained. ^ • 
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him heavenly things. After he is released, he, at the com , 
mand of Christ, departs from Pjxlestine, taking with him 
nothing but the Graal, and, after ^ series of marvellous ad- 
ventures in many lands, arrives inGlritain. The Graal is kept 
in an ark, and the erk placed in a castle built for its reception. 
For several generations Britain prospers; its kings are obedient 
to the faith, and beatific glimpses of the Saint Graal are 
frequently vouchsafed. But a moral change comes on ; lust, 
cruelty, and irreligion reign everywhere unrobuked, and the 
land is desolated by factious strife. At last the tiins of the 
people are so multiplied that the (jraal is withdrawn into 
lieaven, — al any rate, it blcs£ 3 s human eyes no more. Yet a 
persuasion exists tiiat it \s not very far ofi‘, and may by dili- 
gent search be found ; and Uther Pendfagon, ArtJiuF'" father, 
institutes the order of Knights of the JKound Table for the 
express purpose of undertaking the quest of the (5raal. This 
quest thenceforth intluences the actions and colours the legend 
of each of the ])rincipal Arthurian lierc (‘s. FiVen vhen not 
seen, the Graal sometimes makes its presence felt in wonderful 
ways. In Sir Thomas Malory’s version (book x. part 2, ch. 4) 
we arc told how the Ho^) Graal enten'd into tl '3 hail at 
Camelot, covered with white samit(*, while all the kniglits 
were seat(‘d at the Round Table ; it jnissed by amid thunders 
and blinding flashes of sunlight : ‘ then liad every knight such 
meat and drink as he best loved,’ but there was none that 
might sec it. Laiu'clot, Gawayne, Tristan, Bort-. Ag’^awaint, 
and many others undertake the quest ; they brave imr.y perils, 
suijnouiit many obstacles, but to none of them is the beatific 
vision granted, because they were not clean of heart. At last 
Hlir Galahail, Lancelot’s son, the type of Christian holiness and 
kgiglitly honour, ‘achieves the Saiiit Graal.’ The holy vessel 
is manib^sted to him, with Joseph of Ariinathea, vested as a 
bishop, kneeling hefore it. Galahad receives communion from 
the hapds of Joseph, and intrusts to his companions a loving 
message for his father. ‘And therewith he kneeled down 
before the table and .aade his nrayers ; and then suddenly his 
soul departed unto Jesus Christ. And a great multitude of 
angels bare his soul up to heaven, that his two fellows might 
behold it ; also they saw come dowm from heaven a hand, but 
tliey saw not the body ; and then it came rignt to the vessel, 
and biok it and ilie*si)ear, and so bare it 115 to heaven. Sithence 
was there never no^man so hardy for t(^ «ay that he had seen 
the Sanegreal (Saint Graal).’ 

63, It is evident that whoever egneeived the idea of the 
Sainf Graal had for his principal design to enforce the dijjuity 
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^and fruitfulness of the eiich^ristic mystery. The chalice on 
the Catholic altar is the Saint Graal ; tlje treasure which it 
c<?ntains, like that in the Saint -Graal, is present for brief in- 
tervals anci diitxppears again, rafter ‘ the sakering of the Mass/ 
to use the words of old IMalory, it is' there ul in a short space it 
vanishes, and is there no more. The only is, that 

whereas the ordinary chalice has not, as such, any peculiar 
sacredness, tlie Saint Graal is itself sacred, from having been 
held in the hands of Christ, and used by Him in celebrating 
the paschjfi feast.* This distinction superadds to the religious 
significance of the conception an element of poetry and imagina- 
tion, which lU'ings it within the^, sphere ' and> adapts it to the 
purposes of literature. Nevertheless it remains true that a full 
comprelxension of the Catholic doctrine of the eudharist is the 
proper key to understanding the pregnant import of this legend 
of the Saint Graal. 

64. The number and order of the (iraal romances may bo 
thus repii3sented : - - 

I. A Latin' Hi^ioria de GradaJi, by Walter Map, writtcui 
probably between H'60 and 1170, in wliicli the commencements 
of the history oC the Saint Grac'd^ were minutely given, and 
all the chief branches of Arthurian legend, Lancelot, Tristan, 
Perpeval, &c., introduced with more or less of detail, and 
connected with the Saint Graal.,, 

II. The Saint Graal ^ a romance in French prose, translated 
dj>y Bobprt Borron (whom there is some reason to believe to 
have bo^n a native of Nottinghamshire, and an ancestor of 
Lord Byron) from the I.atin of Map. It Into been printed for 
the Roxbnrghe Club, under the editorial care of Dr. Furnivall. 

III. Merlin; in French prose; translated by Robert Borron. 

IV. Quest of the Saint ; in French prose; by Walter 

Map; see MS. Reg. 14 E. III. This is sometimes regarded as 
a branch of Lancelot 

V. Lancelot; in French prose; by Walter, Map, as distinctly 
stated by Helie de Borron. 

VI. Tristan; Part I .<5 by Inices, or Luc, de Gast, a castle 

near Salisbury. 

Part II. ; by Hdlie de Borron,' a kinsman of 
Robert. 

VIL Mart Artur ; by Walter Map. 

VIII. Gyron le Co^rtou or Pulantedes ; by Helie de Borron. 
All^these eight rom^;nces, except^ the first, are in French prose, 
and the dates of their composition probably range between 1160 
and 1230, To these we jfnist add — 

IX. Perceval; in French verso, by Chretien of Tioyes. ' This 
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romance, which, with its continuations, extended to more than 
20,000 lines, was founded on the prose Tristan of I^uc de Gast, 
and probably written between- 119(J and 1198, in which yet-f 
Chrc^tien is thought to have died. ’ 

X. Parzival^ with its prelude Titurel ; in German verse, by 
Wolfram von Esohenbach. Wolfram followed partly Chretien 
of Troyes, partly a Provencal poet whom he names Kyot. 1’he 
Titurel is thought to have been written in the last years of the 
twelfth century; the Parzival between 1200 and 1207. 

The earliest in order of time of all the x^Vench romances 
of the Graal, according to the express testimony of Helie de 
llorron, was the Tristan of Luc de (hast. 

65. That this legend of the Graal arose on llritlsh ground, 
there seems, T^n tlie whole, no ground f^r doubting. JTet M. 
I'aiiriel, in the work above cited,^ concludes it to have been of 
Jh’ovencal origin, and Dr. Simrock in his edition of the Parzical 
takes the same view. With regard to M. Fauriel, it is difficult 
to argue seriously with a writer who belie v^'S, not Perceval only, 
but the lohole series of Arthur le(jen(ls, to liave been of Proven 9 al 
origin. Dr. Simrock considers that the mention of Kyot, the 
Provencal poet, by Wolfram ''on Eschenbach, as the ^’"riter on 
the Graal whom he had chiefly followed, compels us to believe 
tliat the Graal legend had a Proven 9 al origin. But in reply it 
may be argued : — * 

(1.) Wolfram interlards what he says about Kyot with so 
many fabulous touch(*s, lliat it is impossible to know liow much 
of his words is to be believed. Kyot, he says, fonid the 
story of the Giaal lA Dolet (Toledo); it had flrst been written 
dowii by one. Elegetanis, an astrologer, who, having a heathen 
failier, worshipped a calf for his god, but on the mother’s side 
wag descemled from Solomon, Elegetanis found out by the 
stars that the wondrous thing called the Graal was brought 
down to the earth by a band of angels, who then flew back to 
heaven. * Evidently we are not on the ground of authentic 
statement here. But (2.) Kyot, after all, is said by Wolfram 
to have found the Lrtin version of the work of Elegetanis 
which he us(hI for his poem, not anywhere in the south of 
Erance, but in Anjou; a province belonging to Henry IT., to 
which the wiu’k of Map might easily have come from England 
Moreover, hej is stated to have written in French^ not in Pro- 
vemjal. It is needless to add that no one has ever seen a lipe 
of Kyot’s poem. M. Eauriel lays much stress on allusions to 
the Saint Graal in the works of Provencal poets of early date 


^ Jlintoire de fa Poisie Proven (^cUe, ii. 
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- But the earliest clear allusion* that I have seen is in a poem by 
Richard of Barbezieux, a troubadour of the thirteenth century, 
Who might, of course, have rdad the French prose romances 
above enumeiated. It seeuis to me that much stronger argu- 
ments than any hitherto adduced must be brought forward 
before the ^lory of having originated the siiUlime conception of 
the Saint Graal can be justly withheld from Britain*. 


0th6r Epopees: Fabliaux: Riming Chronicles. 

66. Of the third cycle, that^ relating to the cnisades, the 
most important piece is the famous romance of Richard Coniir- 
(Jlj^e-Lio^. The French original is not known to ejiist, but there 
is an English metrical translation which is of much interest. 
It abountlt, in marvellous or miraculous details, which, however, 
there is reason to suppose, were not in the original romance 
(which fWas of the nature of a true heroic poem, and perhaps 
contemporaneous with the crusade itself), but added by suc- 
ceeding Norman ^minstrels in the course of the thirteenth 
century^ A fiagment of this Romance is in the Auchinleck 
MS. mentioned below, § 92, 

.67. The leadiiig poem of the fourth cycle, that relating to 
the ancient world, is tlie Roman d' Alexandre^ the Joint Avork 
of Lambert li Cors and Alexandre de Beriiay, which appeared 
in 1184. The extraordinary popularity of thi.s ronjance caused 
the nnjtre in Which it was composed (rimed line.s of twelve 
syllables) to drive out the heroic pentainutecvs whi(di hail per- 
viously been employed for epic poetry in France, and to be 
known thenceforth by the name of Alexandrine. It sluv’i^a 
with many other French poems of this jieriod the j)eculiarity 
of containing the same rime through a whole paragraph^ or, 
for as many lines as the poet can find fresh instances of it. 
For instance, in the first twenty-three lines there iS but one 
rime, 4r ; the next thirty-one lines have the rimi^ -zV, the 
next six end in -ele^ th% next ten in -or, .and so on. Some idea 
of the effect of this practice may be obtained from the following 
extract • — * 

For prendre bon exemple de proecce aquellir, 

De connoistre raison d’amer et de hair, 

De ses amis garder, ^t cierement tenir, 

Ses anciyhis grever, c’uns n"eu piiiiS; avancir, 

Lea laidures vengier,'»et lea bienfaita inerir, 


1 See ElUs’a Specimens of iCarly English Romances (cd. Bohn, p. 282), and 
Weber’s Metrical Roniances (1810). ^ • 
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De canter, quant lius et a termo a’ofrir^ 

Oies (lonqnes restore boinement, a I’oisir ; 

Cou est de rmillor roi que Dex laisaat morir. 

D’Alixandre vua voel I’estore rafrescir, 

Cui De : donna fierte et e Tcuer grant air, 

Qiii par iner et par tierre osa gent envair, *.^c. 

The pohm opens with a dream which Alexander had, when 
a boy of ^^ten years old, about an egg, out of which issued a 
serpent. The main points of the historical outline are pre- 
served with tolerable fidelity; we read of the siege of Tyre, 
the defeat and death of Darius, of Porus the Indian king, and 
the death bf thu great conq.n^ror at Babylon ; but the frame 
is filled in, and sometime^ overlaid, with an infinite amount of 
Gothic embroidery. The poem extends* to upwards oi 12.COO 
lines. • 

An English version of the Roman tV Alexandre (printed in Weber’s 
Metrical Jioma/tices, under the title of Kyng xMisaundre) was produced 
about 1320. Weber says of it that ‘ few En^lisli r»>mances can boast 
of a greater share of good poetry.’ A continuation of the story, also 
in English, extending to 1200 lines, was editea by Mr. Stevenson, for 
the Roxburghe Club. 

68. Fabliaux, French. — The Fabliau, or Metrical Tale, aimed, 
not at singing the actions of heroes, Imt at describing, iii an 
amusing, striking way, tlie course of real life, it was to the 
(diivalrons romance what comedy is to tragedy— comedy, that 
is to’ say, lik(i that of ^fenander, not like that of /Aristophanes , 
it is not ])oliti<*<aI, and does not attack individuals, ^ ut paints 
society and ])hase.s of character. With a^fr(‘i|iient touch of 
satire, ov flavour of cynicism, the Fabliau is upon the whole a 
tfue account of the everyday life and manners of the time, 
(>4 which it conveys no very plnsihg or edifying impression. 
Many fabliaux were drawn from Eastern sources — e.(j, the 
famous Indian tale of the Scveri Wise Masters, which has been 
rendered or imitated in so many different languages. 

69. Satires, French, — The glaring inconsistencies which this 
world presents between [)romise and performance — between 
tlu^ory and practice — give rise in every ago to satire. Every 
village has its satirist, who, with greater or less skill, exposes 
the hypocrite and ridicules the dupe. Tt is qi^ite a secondary 
(juestioii whether the satire current in any particular age finds 
or misses literary expression. In the Middle Ages the g^eat 
literary movement of France, which we ure now considering, 
could not fail to extend to satire also. And as deficient ]^rac- 
lice and performance are nowhere s(^ offensive as when they 
acconf|[3auy the grandest theories and the most uncompromising 
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professions, it was natural thAt the vices of ministers of tlie 
Church — that one powerful European institution, the very 
gifendeur of which made a inhere obvious mark — should be 
the principal theme of media^rval satirists. The continuation of 
the Roman de la Rose, by Jean de Meung, composed about the 
end, and the Varaous tale of Rexjnardk^ the ♦composed about 
the middle, of the thirteenth century, are full of satirfeal attacks 
*upon men in high places and established institutions, in all 
which the clergy pome in for the principabshare of invective. 

70. French Chronicles. — The period which produced so 
many Latin chA)iiicles for circulatian aiporig the clergy gave 
birth also to Erencli chronicles in verse for the eiAertainment 
of the laity. In verse, because fewt.laymen could read, and a 
hktory in rime was e^asier and more agreeable fo remember, 
both for the reciter and for the hearer. We do not hear of 
prose chronicles in French until the thirteentli, nor in English 
until the fourteenth, century. The chief name of note among 
these FAnch^metricul chrpniclers is that of Maitre Wace, a 
learned clerk, born in Jersey near the end of the eleventh 
century, and educ^ed in Normandy. His first history, the 
Bxmt Aacjlpter'fe (Chronicle of* ‘England), is in the main a 
translation of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Hisfovia Briionum be- 
fore* mentioned, and cnils with the year G80. Ilis second work, 
the Roman de Ron (Rollo), is (k history of the Dukes of Nor- 
mandy, reaching down to 1170, the sixteenth year of Henry 11. 
•Part oK thii: lat{;^er work is in the Alexandrine measure ; the 
remaining portion, and all tlie Brut d' Aiir/letrrre. are in tlie 
eight-syllable romance imitre. Another clirobidler, Benoit, epin- 
posed, at the desiiv of Henry 1 1., a history of the Dukes of 
Normandy, which appeared some years after that of Wace, wKo 
died about 1175. Geffroy Gaimar wrote his Kdorie des Kmjlei^, 
a metrical history of the Anglo-Saxon kings, about the michlle 
of the twelfth century. His materials were, a Latin h;story of 
the British kings, lent liim by Robert, Earl • Gloucester, who 
had caused it to be translated from the WpUIi (it was different, 
therefore, from the history in J}refon of the same kings which 
liad been used by G^^offrey of Monmouth); an ‘estoire de 
Wincestre;’ and an English book kept at ‘ \V{fs.sinburc ^ — i,e. 
Washingborougl? in Tancolnshire. The following couplet shows 
the metre : — 

0 

CoinCrnt chescous maintint la t^re, 

Quel ama i)eB, e li»quel guerre. 


ifJoo Cra. Sec., I. 21., 
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71. The Srmg of Dermot andHhe Earl is a French poem i»]i 
3459 short riming lines, imperfect at both ends, written by 
an unknown Anglo-Irish poet, somewhere about 1230, on die 
invasion of Ireland by Strongbow'and his Norman companions, 
with the aid of Dermot, king of Leinster. It has been first 
made really accessible by the excellent edition of Mr. Orpen 
(1892). Its historical value is great. The reference to St. 
Laurence O’Toole at 1. 1844 — 

XJii arcevesque imt an-vee, 

Seint Laurence pus ert dame — 

seems to show that it must have been composed after 1225, in 
which year I.aurence was canonised. The sympathies of the 
writer are ecitirely with the Anglo-Norjaan invaders and their 
Irish allies. , * 

72. Another French poem, composed on English ground, and 
interesting to English hearers, was La Vie Seint Edmund le 
lieij} written by Denis Piramus, about 1240, for the monks of 
St. Edmund king and martyr, at liury. Tliis poem, the only 
MS. of which is in th(‘> British Museum (Domit. A. xi.), ex- 
tends to 4030 lines, and eiu^" imperfect. It is superior both in 
respect of language and of literary merit to the Song of Dermot^ 
than Avhich, indeed, it would be difficult to find anyj;hing 
cruder or ruder. The landing of Edmund on the Norfolk coast 
is thus described : — 

Les nefes tutes treis arivees 
Sunt a la terre enaucrees, 

A musme d’un petit terel ^ 

A merveillo aate^ e bele, 

Ki a cel tens csteit dame, 
l^j ki uncore ost apelle, 

-Maydenesboure en engleis, 
chambre a.s pucels en franceis 
K la vile de li ad noun^ 

J’ln engleis Hunstanestun, 

10 en franceis est apdee 
ha vile de piere ineiee. 

73. Welsh Literature Ilie ancient literature of Wales is 
(‘ontained (‘iMelly iu four MS. volumes, the Idack Book of 
Daennarthen, tlie Book Aueurin, tlie Book of 'laliessin, and 
tlie Ked Book of llergT'st. The first and 'third arc in the 
lilmiry of ^Mr. Wynne of l^eiuartli, the second in that of the 
late Sir Thomas pfiillipps, the fourth is ai^Jesus College, Oxford, 
I'he daU^a at which these compilations were made range from 

1 Afemorials of iSL JSdvmniT a Abi)^ (Rolls Sor.), II. 170. 

Near IX littlo plot of grouud. ^ Bright. Is thuiice named. 
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tjie second half of the twelfth century for the earliest (the 
Black Book), to the fifteeii^tli century for parts of the latest 
(tll3 Red Book). A patriotjic Welshman, Owen Jones, who had 
prospered in tiado as a furtier in Loudon, caused all these 
pieces to be printed, in 1801 and sutsecpient years, under the 
title of TJic Myoyrian Arclia^Aoijy Wales. There is great 
doubt as to the true age and authorship of many of the pieces 
this collection, and also as to* the identification ^ of many 
, localities named ; in this brief sketch we generally follow Mr. 
Skene, the ^author ^of an interesting work on The Four Ancient 
Books above menfliioned. The great poets pf the old time were 
Taliessin, Aiio\irin, Llywarch Hen^ and jMerddhin. They lived, 
not in Wales, but in the north of Er^gland, and, apparently, in 
th^ sixth, centyry, wheif a fierce struggle raged for^many year? 
between the^iative J^ritons of Cumbria and the Aiiglians 'of 
Bernicia, who, under Ida (547) and later kings, were always 
pressing up from the coast westward. Aneurin, in a poem 
called Thh Gododiiiy wrote of a great battle, disastrous to the 
Britons, which was fought about 670, at Catterick in Yorkshire. 
The chief native hefo was the prince Urien, whose valour and 
liber&lity vere celebrated by Taliei^uija in many poems. Arthur 
only appears in five poems, of which four are in the Book of 
Taliessin j these are so cloudily expressed that no certain con^ 
elusion can be drawn from theri on the disputed questions, 
whether Arthur was a king of South or of North Britain, and 
whether his .twelye famous victories {supra^ § 57) were fought 
in Somersetshire, Cornwall, and other southern counties, or on 
the Scottish side of the Border. * " 

But although Taliessin and the other great ppets lived and 
sang in the sixth century, Mr. Skene considers that it is iii 
the next century, in the age cj/ Cadwallaun, when a gleam of 
success inspired the Cymry with the hope that they would yet 
rid themselves of their oppressors, that these poems, ‘ ip their 
earliest consistent shape,' must be placed. Tfcat transient hope 
was overcast, and in 946 the British kingdom of Cumbria was 
overcome by Edmund, afid of the fttihabi tanks migrated 

to Wales. In South Wales, where a settled peace had been 
brought in by the good Howell iJha (t 948), tlie <’jards revised 
and completed the old poems, and oiidod new ones. At this 
time also the earliest grou]> of prose tales, some of , which are 
fouiyi in the collectiqp called tlie Mabinogdon (lit. ‘tales for 
children '), came into existence. Other tales in the Mabinogion 
are Welsh versions of Arthurian romances, and must be regarded 
not as sources, but as echt»es, of the work of the French iron- 
vires* In the twelfth century a new aivl vigorous schoW of 
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Welsh poetry, represented by such names as Gwalchniai, Owain. . 
and Einion, arose in North Wales, apd continued to flourish for 
several generations. 

The Welsh Triads^ found in the*Myvyrian Archaeology, raise 
many perplexing questions. The arranging of facts and maxims 
in threes, in onler to aid the memory, is (as Mr. Stephens 
remarks iii his admirable work on the Literature of the Cymry) 
very old, iyid not confined to Wales. They may be divided into 
Triads of history, bardism, theology, ethics, and jurisprudence. 
Some of those which we have, Mr, Stephens thinks, may be as 
old as the Druids ; but no collection of them gees back beyond 
the twelfth hentu*y. 

English Poets and Translators ; ‘ Havelok ’ ; Laganlon 
and other Riming Chroniclers ; Religioils Poems ; 
Ormin, Hampole : Other Poems ; Battle of Lewes, 
Owl and Nightingale. 

74. The English poetry of the period irom 1200 to 1350 
bears witness, as we have Sv^Id, in almost every lin:^, to the 
powerful foreign influences amid which it grew up, and to which 
it owed the chief part of its inspiration. It may be arranged, 
therefore, under the same four 1»eads as the French poetry ; to 
these, however, we will add two others, religious poems and 
occasional poems ; since it is iu these compositions t-hat we first' 
find a marked originality, a promise of an independent growth 
to (jomc. 

Romances, English. — English versions or imitations of the 
popular French romances began to be multiplied towards tlie 
eiul of the thirteenth and beginni^^g of the fourteenth centuries. 
For a particular account of these English romances, the reader 
may coijpult the work of Ellis. Besides the two heroic sub- 
jects, CJiarlemagiictand Arthur (the heroes of classical antiquity 
seem to have been loss po{>ular with the English versifiers), 
the crusades, particuilfrly the o^e in which King Richard was 
engaged, and many miscA*llaueous topics, are handled by these 
writers. Yet ^ven Guy of Warwicl\ Bevia of Hamjdoun, and 
Richard Canu'-de-Liony thi)ugh the names have such a local 
and national sound, were founded upon French originals, the 
authors of which, indeed, were probably Englishmen, but de- 
rived from France tSeir literary culture. • 

76. The earliest, or one of tlic earliest, and perhaps the most 
remarkable, of these English ronum^s is the Anglo-Danish 
legen® of Havelok, tl^e unique MS. of which, discovered not 
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#^many years ago in the middle of a volume of lives of Saints 
in the Bodleian Library, ^Yas of course unknown to Ellis. This 
MS. datei^ from towards tl^e endbf the thirteenth century. But 
we possess a French version*’ of the, same story about a hundred 
and fifty years earlier in the Estorie des ^Engles by GeflFroi de 
Gaimar, who evidently derived it from an English Chronicle — 
the book of ‘Wassinburc’ {ante^ § 70) — which h% mentions 
r among his authorities. It would be interesting to know 
whether Jhis b(}ok was in verse or prose, but Gaimar does 
not say. The substance of the story, according to the English 
version, is briefly this. The sovereigns rof England and Den- 
mark, Athelwold and Birkabeyrt, dying abotit the same time, 
leave to inherit their kingdoms, the<t3iie a daughter, Goldeboro^ 
the other ^ son, HaVelok. The guardians of ^the children, 
Godrich in England*,' and Godard in Denmark, are both false 
to their trust ; Goldeboro’ is placed in Dover Castle, and 
Uavelok is given by Godard to the fisherman Grim, to bo 
drowned in the sea.^ But^a miraculous light issuing from the 
child causes (Trim spare him ; and soon after, taking all his 
family with him, together with the young prince, he sails for 
Englandfand lamfing on the co^trof Lincolnshire, founds the 
town of Grimsby, which still bears his name. Twelve years 
pasc, and Havelok has become a youth of marvellous size, 
strength, and beauty ; GoldeboiK)’, too, has become the loveliest 
of English maidens. Going to Lincoln for work in a time of 
‘scarcity, Havel(^k by feats of strength attracts the notice of 
Gk)drich ; the traitor resolves to force Goldeboro^ to marry him, 
iis a kind of fulfilment of his promise to her father, to marry 
her to the ‘ best, fairest, and strongest man ^ m< England. The 
marriage takes place in spite of the resistance of both ; bVit 
Goldeboro^ is soon comforted^by beholding one niglit the mar- 
vellous splendour issuing out of Havelok’s mouth. At her 
suggestion he sails for Denmark; there, after a longr train of 
adventures, which the reader must imagine, »'he is recognised as 
king, and defeats and skys Godard. Returning with a Danish 
army to England, he visits Gcvlrich witH the lik(^ retribution. 
Goldelioro' and he are crowned, reign over ICngland for sixty 
years, and have fifteen children, of whom all < lie .sons live to be 
kings and all tli^ daughters ({ueens. Finally, the poet beseeches 
all who have heard this tale — 

pat of you, with gode willej! 

Seye Paternoster Vjtille 

For him fat haveth })e ryme maked, 

And |>erfor£ fele nihtes waked ; 

pat Jhesu'tirist his soule bringe 

Bi-fore his Fader at his cndiiSge. 
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76. Another Auglo-Danish romanc<^» the materials for which may 
have been taken from the book of Washingborough or Kome similar com- 
pilation, is Kim lIovQi. It has comp dowft to us both in English and in 

1 • il •liii ij • i ^ 
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cast of the language, be dated Jater than the second hair of the twelfth 
century. B^t for this, one would be inclined to agree with Mr. Wright in 
dating the English before the French version. The latter is longer and 
more Glabor|,te ; it contains, besides the names of the principal personages, 
which are the same as* in the English version, many names which are 
found in other French romances of the thirteenth cefitury. IChe English 
story has in it only names of ^ure Anglo-Danish origiij. The tale, which 
bears a considerable restfmblaiice to that of Havelok, tellsiJiow Horn, the^ 
son of the king of Suddeno or Sifthdcne (Surrey), while in exile at the 
court of Westernesse (Devonshire), won the love of Rymenhild, the king’s 
daughter, and,§after passing through a thousafid perils, iiv. which he vqm 
aided by knights from Westene-londe (Ireland), finally ujaAied her. <1116 
versification, though rude, is often very pleasing. The foy owing is the 
opening, as found in the MS. in the Bodleian Library ; — 

Alle ben he blij)e 
pat to me wilen lij)e1 
A song ich wille you singe 
Of Morye Jie kinge. 

King ho w^#fti westen, 

Wei |)at hise dayes lesten. 

And Godild hise gode quene, 
h'eyrer non micte bene. 

Here sono havt^e to name Horn, 

Eeyrer child iie micte ben born ; 

Ne reyn no micte upon-reyne 
Ne no sonne bv-schine, 

^ayrer child ])iuine he was. 

Brict so evere any glas, 

Whit so any lili flour. 

So rose red was hys colur. 

• 

Kmr/ Horn has been edited *in Eiiglisli by Ritson, Mr. 
T.umby, and Dr. Horstinaun, and in Frencli and English by 
IM. Eraifeisque Midiel. 

To a*somewliat later date (1320-30) is assigned the legend 
of Sir Gmoayne cml tjie (hrenJ{ni(jhtf\)\ih\hh(id by the Early 
English Text Society. * 

77 . The falcons roinanco of Trisian and It^eulf , — on which 
(lhr<itien de 'I'roycs, abi^nit 1170, wrote a long poem which has 
not come down to us, tlioiigli there is an ancient |)rose romance in 
Icelandic (Jr22b), besides several nu'.trieal fragments in Ereiich, 
edited by M. Fraiicfsque Michyl, and a valjt (lermaii versioii^by 
Gottfried von Strasburg (1210), — is represented in English 
by the fine poem Sir I'ristrcm^ of which there is a unique copy 

^ S#0 Homania for May 1887. 
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^.n the Aucliinleck MS. This €opy was published by Sir Walter 
Scott in 1804. The scene pf this romance is always some Celtic 
r^ion; it, shifts from Brittany tb Cornwall, and from Cornwall 
to Irelahd, eifding at last fn Brittany. Tristrem’s fatal love 
for Ysonde, ^the wife of his uncle Mark,*' king of Cornwall, 
growing out of love potions and enchantments, and contended 
against in vain, is the motif on which the story tflrns. The 
poem which we have, the date ot which falls withiji the first 
thirty ye?^s of tjie fourteenth century, is ‘composed in stanzas, 
and versined with a force and a lire which the romancists 
■.iseldom reached.* The writer seems* to have taken down the 
story from the lips of Thomas of Erceldoune, buf versified it 
in his own way when his memory Mled him. It opens : — 

* t 

I w#?,s at Erceldoune : 

With Tomas spak Y thare ; 

Ther herd Y rede iu roune,^ 

Who Tristrem gat and bare, 

Whb was with croun. 

And who him forsterd yare ; 

A^id who was bold baroune, 
f «. As thair elders s^re, 

Biyere : ^ 

Tomas telles in toun 
These aventours as thai ware.^ 

78. English Fabliaux and Satires. — Scarcely any English 
versions of#fabljaux are known to exist of earlier dat(‘. than 
1350. The raillery and more refined touches which belong to 
this class of compositions were not suited lo'the rmle intelli- 
gence of the English-speaking population iu the .Norman period, 
and would have been utterly thrown away upon them. The 
only instance of a fabliau ’ gV/en by Ellis is the version of the 
Indian story before mentioned of tlie Seven Wise Maslersy 
supposed to have been made from the French about /he year 
1330. • ^ 

Under the head of satire there exists a curious poem, entitled 
the Land of Corlmygne, the ^late of \fhich is not certainly 
known, though Warton is undoubtedly wrong in placing it as 
early as the twelfth century. It is a biting* satire on the 
monastic orders; and hears the stamp* of tlu'. flippant age of 
Boccaccio rather than that of the grave and earnest century 
of rSt. Bernard. Nothing is known abouf the author, nor is 
1 • 

* Tell in tale. 

• The MS. breaks off 8udd(Aily in the third canto at line 3344. The re- 
mainder of the story to the ^oath of Tristrem was supplied by Hec/t, in a 
genial imitation of the metre and manner of the original. 
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the French original, from which* it was evidently taken, in 
existence. , 

79. English Metrical ChroAicles.g—Of the metripal chro^ 
niclers, who, in imitation Wac6 and his fellow-labourers, 
related the history o^ England in English verse foj^ the enter- 
tainment of the It^ity, the earliest in date is Layamon, ^ priest 
of Ernlcy-c!h-8evern, now Areley Kings, in Worcestershire, 
who, in tlig early years of tfie thirteenth century, produced 
an amplified irnitaticm of Wace's Brut iV A^yleterr^ Tliis 
curious work, the earliest existing poem of considerable mag- 
nitude in the English JangUage, extends to aboht J 6,000 long 
lines of four accent!^. To produce the effect of metre, I.agamon 
employs both alliteration an4l rime, each of the rudest descrip- 
tion j sometinfbs, too, he seems unable to Achieve eitj^ier the onB 
or the other. The writer seems to have been balancing between 
the example of his French prototype, who uses rinfo, and the 
attractions of the old native Saxon poets, who employed nothing 
but alliteration. In the opening passage he tfells of his pafentage, 
and what induced him to write: — 


An preost^wAs on leoden : * 
Lajanion wes ihoten.® 
he wes Leovena^Jes soiu? ; 
li2?e him beo Drihten.® 

Hit com him on mode: 
and on his mern ]?onke. 
|»et he woldc of Engle : 

4>a jc'Selgen'^ tellen. 
wat heo ihoteri weoren ; 
and wonene ® heo coineii, 

))a Eiiglene londe ; 
lerest ahten.® 


rie goes on to say that he travelled over the land in search of 
materials and found^three ‘noble books, ^ which he used for his 
guidaneef the ‘ English Book ' of St. Beda, the Latin Book 
written by St. Albin^ and th^ ‘ fair ’’•Austin, who brought 
baptism in hither,^ and the French book by Wace. By the 
first two books# he si^ems lueivly to have meant the Evclesids- 
Heal llidonj of l^)eda, in its English aiul in its Latin shape. 
The English ^version is tiiat which bears the n!ime of Alfred. 

1 During an oxcavation#made in Areley Kings in 1#86, fragments of an did 
Norman font were found, and traces ofletters on thefont stop-stones, whiob, 
after removal of paint and whitewash, were found to be ‘Tbmvokk La [5] 
AMANNI SANTI.’ • 

in t)|o land. • Called. * (rracio#8. ® The Lord. 

® Chief. Noble de^ds. ® Whonco. ^ First owned. 
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By some misapprehension appears to have confounded Al- 
binas, Abbot of Canterbury, who is mentioned in Bodays preface 
lis having supplied him jargeiy* with materials, with the author 
of the history. ^ 

80. TwoyMSS. of Lagamon’s Brut cxi^>t, both in the British 
Museum. The oldest of these i% in every#, way the most in- 
tercsting ; it is lield to have been written, or coinfileted, about 
1 205. The later version is considerably shorter, i\nd the MS. 
containiijg it was much damaged by the* fire at the Cottonian 
Library in 1731, a portion of it being destroyed, and another 
portion uia^e •illegible. In the e&rlier,. text about a hundred 
words of French or Latin origiif, exclusive 6i thole which were 
in use before the Conquest, havef^ been found. To these the 
Jater text,^which is ^assigned to the middle of ‘the thirteenth 
century, adds about fifty. The two texts together contain 
more than 28,000 lines, and only about a hundred and fifty 
new French words. From this fact may be inferred the great 
slowness with whi^h, at^any rate in remote country districts, 
like the corner o| Worcestershire where Lagamon wrote, the 
speech of the people was mingled with that of their conquerors. 

* Lagtoon is considerably f ull?f /han Waco, whom he imitates, 
and a complete inquiry into the sources whence he drew hiw« 
additional matter has yet to be made. The valuable edition ot 
the Brut^ with translation ard notes, which bears the name 
of Sir F. Madden, was printed in 1847 for the Society of 
Antiquaries. ^ 

81. The poem relates how Brutus, the great-grandson of 
^neas, collecting a band of his Trojan* kinsmen, descended 
from the exiles who had settled in Greece after the destruction 
of Troy, put himself at their head, and after a voyage IluII 
of peril and vicissitude, lamled at Dartmouth in Totnes. He 
became the ancestor of the kings of Britain, among whom* 
Lud, Bladud, Lear, Gorboduc, and Lucius are reckop,ed. The 
l?ist king mentioned in the. poem is Cadwalader, wjiose date 
is 689 A.D. Tin; cx[fioits of IJtlier Pimdragon and his more 
famous son Arthur are, a.s inejjtioned altPve,^ ndated with gr(‘at 
fulness. 

82. An interval of nearly a hundred years .sej>arate.s Laganion 
from the next, of tho riming (*hroniclei*s, Robert of Gloucester. 
Robert may pos.sibly be identified with a p(;rsou, of the same 
i^me wlio was cha^jte(jllor to tfvo Arclibist^)ps of Canterbury, in 
1304 and 1318. (Gee Hearne’c edition of the Chronicle.) He 
writes in the twelve-syUable or Alexandrine riming metre, in 


^ See ante^ § 57. 
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ftmulation, perhrips, of the French ’poets who liad liandled that 
measure so successfully. His object seems to have been to 
compile, for the instruction and entejtainment of the laity, ^ 
complete history of nritain from thb earliest times to his own 
day. Beginning, therefore, with a description of t^ie country, 
which he takes fnvn Henry of Huntingdon, he follows Geoffrey 
and Wacc If) the period where they stop, viz., the end of the 
seventh century. This portion is less than half the work ; the 
rest, founded apparei^tly on the standard prose Chronicles of 
Florence, Huntingdon, Hoveden, and Wenefover, with the 
addition, for the reign ^of Richard, of the romaAce of Richard 
Cceur-dR’‘Lio't% is b>ought dowiiito the year 1270, wnere it ends 
abruptly. There is reason think that the poem really ended 
with the deatll of Henry III. in 1272, but that the ‘concluding 
portion has been lost. An allusion near the end to the canoni- 
sation of St. Louis shows that this part must have bdbn written 
as late as 1297. From about 1260 Robert is an original and 
valuable authority for many incidepts o5 the war between 
Henry HI. and the barons. The poem cejntains more than 
12,000 lines, and is written in a rough West-country dialect, 
which, however, has admitte<2<ir great numbered Krenth woiRs 
not employed by La^^amon. 

The following lines on the death of Arthur are a fair sample 
of Robert’s |)erformance : — » 

lf(! ^ j?e cronne of pyn lond po noble Costantyn, 

(pe erl Cadore’s son of Cornwayle, j)at was ys ^wn'» 

And let him lede in to an yle, for to hole hys wounde, 

And d*‘vde i.s pn hestcj kynj^% Jmt me wuste ever yfonnde.- 
Ac^ najjt les ])e Pjrutoii'^, and Cornpwal>8se of ys knnde 
W(*n<']) he be alive jut,^ and abbe]>^ hyin jut in inynde, 
pat he bo to coinene® jut, to Wynne ajen |>ys loud. 

f 

83. To Robert of Gloucester succeeds Robert Mann 3 riig, a 
native of Brunne, or Bourn, in South Lincolnshire, and a monk 
of the Gilimrtitie mcyiastery of Sixhill. Mannyng composed a 
riming chronicle in two jiarts : the first a translation, in the 
ordinary octosyllabic vc^'se of tho» romanf!e writers, of the Brut 
by Waco, of which the r(\'id(?r has already heard so much ; the 
second a vcrsi(«i in Alexandrine verse of a French metrical 
chronicle by Peter Langtofi, a canon regular of St. Austin at 
Bridlington ip Yorkshire, ending with the doaih‘*of Edward 1. 
in 1307. The Prologue to thc*first part explains so simply 
and clearly the motives which induced th^ riming chroniclers 

to employ themselves on a task which, to our modern notions, 

% 

^ Oaya 2 Men over know found. * BiA * Yet. ® Have. 
^lii this form we soo^the remains of the Anglo-Sfpon gerund. 
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perhaps, involves a misapi>iicatioii of poetical power, that it 
seems advisable to insert it here : — 

Lordynges that be row he^e, 

If ye wille listen and lere [learp] 

Alkthe story of Inglande, < 

Als^Robert Mannyng wryten [jvritten] it f^nd. 

And on Inglysch has it schewed, 

Not for the lerid bot for the,lewed [lay people], 

For tho [those] that on this lond wonn [dwell] , 

That the Latyn ne Frankys conn [kntKV neither Latin nor 
• French], 

For to })af solace and gamen ^ 

In idauschip when tha sitt samen [t(/gother]. 

And it is wisdom for to wyt^en [know] * 

The state of the land, and haf Ij wryten, 

What manere <5^ folk first it wan, 

And of what kynde it first began. 

Apd gude it is for inanv thyngos 
For to here the dedis of kynges, 

Whilk [which] were foies, and whilk were wyse, 

' And whilk ofe.tham couth [knew] most quantyse [quaintness, 
f.c. artfulness] 

And whilk ^id wrong, and whilk rygbt, 

And whjlk^mayntend pes [peace] and fyglit. 

^Of thare dedes salle be my SKvjfe [story]. 

In what tyme, and of what law, 

I salle you schewe, fro gre to gre [degree, Le. step by step], 

Sen [since] the tyme of Sir Noe. 

In this same Prologue Mannyng sjieaks of the ‘gestc^ of 
Tristreni, /is w^ritten in verse by Thomas of Krcildoune, com- 
plaining that it is commonly imt said as Thomas made it. A 
note at the end of the MS. states that the. sefioiul part of his 
chronicle was finished by Mannyng in 1338. 

Another poem by the .sam3 author, Meditacyuns of the Soper of oure 
Lorde JemSf tran.slated from St. Ronaveiiture’s Vita Uhrisli bftwiM'u the ^ 
y(*ar.s 1315 and 1330, has bt*en lately printed fur the Early Fiiglisli Text 
Society. It oj^ens thus : — 

Allemyghty God yu trynyte, 

Now and ever wyth us be ; 

For th>^ Sones p^-ssyun e 
Save alle };y.s congregacyun ; 

And graunte us grace of gode lyvynq^ 

To Wynne us blysse wyth ou ten endyng. 

« 

But the most interesting of all Mannyng's #works is his 
UamUyrKj Synue^ tpnslated, \<^ith the addition of many original 
passages, from the Manuel Veches of William de Waddington, 
written about thirty years before. The Handiyufj Symie has 
been printed fur the Rpxburghe Club. The modern character 
of the language, and the large atlmi^ture of Prencll words 
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in this poem, have been well pointed out by Mr. Kington^ 
Oliphant.^ It was begun in 1303, as the following lively 
passage shows : — 

To alle Crystyri nHjn undir sunne, 

And to gode men of Brunne, 

And iipeciali alle \ii name 

J)e felaushepe of Symprynghame, 

Roberd of Brunne gi*ete)> 50 W 

In all godenesse p&t may to prow [benefit]. 

Of Brymwake yn Kestevene, 

Syxe myle besyde Sympringham evene [plain] 

Y dwellede^yn tho pryorye 
•Kyft<ine jere yn coinmnye, 
fn }>e time of god#^ dane Jone 
Of Canielton, ])at'no\v ys gon<‘. 

fti hys tyme was Y jjere ten j^ere.s, ‘ 

And knewe and horde of hys inaneres : 

Sy])yn wy]) dane Jone of Clyntone, 

Ky VO wyntyr wyj) him gan Y wone ; 

Dane Felyp was mayster pa.t tyme 
pat Y began thys ]<lnglys 8 h ryme. 
pe yeres of grace fyl [fell] ))an to be 
A jJousynd and pre. hundrede and J)r^, 

In fat tyme turned© Y fys » 

On Knglysshe tiin^ out of Frankys. 

84. Religious Poems. — Among those that remain to us, the 
most important is Ormin’s work on the Gospcds, usually calh*d 
the Oninihim, It has been carefully (nlited by Ur. R. M. 
White, formerly the Oxford Professor of mid 

again l)y Mr. Holt. Ormin and his brother Walter, to whom 
lie dedicates tlie "work, were both regular canons of St. Austin. 
To what part of England he belonged is unknown; but the 
dialect which he uses is considered to point to the district sur- 
rounding Peterborough. There ai^ no means of fixing the date 
with certainty; it probably belongs to the end of the twelfth 
or beginning of th6 thirteenth century. The work is described 
by Dr. J^hite as ''a series of homilies, in an iinjierfect state, 
composed in metre without alliteration and (except in very few 
cases) also without rfme, the subjects of the homilies being* 
the Gospels daily read at the mass. The unique MS. is in the 
Bodleian Library ; it is in a sadly mutilated condition. Ormin*s 
plan was to paraplirase the Gospel of the day, and then give a 
commentary^upon it. He gives the heads of 230 Gospels and 
twelve Lessons froi^ the Acts, 'but the p;:rt of the poem now 
extant only comes down to the thirty-second Gosiiel, and is 
imperfect. In his prologue, Ormin (whose system of ortho. 

' Sources of Standard E^igtisht p. 182. 
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^graphy, invented by himself^, requires the doubling of every 
consonant tbat follows a short vowel) thus describes his plan : — 

Tc hafe samjnnedd\o ))iss boc 
p;i Goddapeiless neh ^ alle, 
patt sinndenn^ o J>e ni4fs8e-boc^ 

Iim all J)e jer® att messe ; 

And ® affterr ))e Gc^dapell stanV 
patt tatt te Godd^ell meiie])]), 
patt mann birr]) speflenn ^ to pG folic, 

Off J)fc' 5 ?;ro ® aawle nede. ^ 

The Pwverbs \f Hendyng^ written in the southern dialect, 
\near the end^^of^‘the thirteenth ceiituvy, are of unknown author- 
ship. They consist of forty stanias of seven dines, \*ach ending 
with a proverb, followed by ‘Que^li H(‘iidyng/ They have 
b^’.en printed in Ilelirfiiix Antiqux and in Spoewtena of FAxrhj 
Knglish (Morris <fe Skeat), Part, ii. 

85. The‘C/4?\w Mundi (E. K.T.S., Morris, Parts i.-vii., 

1874-1893) has been printed in exienso in four versiims by 
the Society to whith E{\rly Knglish literature is so deeply 
indebted. It is a v^orsified account of Old and New Testament 
history, in which arc iiiterw’oven many legends of saints. The 
datb is nboiit the metrh^^is the octosyllabic coupled. 

The ponderousness of the poem (it extends to nearly 30,000 
linos) appears to have killed the amiable and indefatigable 
editor. Part vii. no longer boars his name. The former ijopu- 
larity of the work is shown by the existence of numerous MSS. 

86. Ricliiiid liollo, who lived as a hermit at Ham pole near 
Doncaster, and died in 1349, is the autlior of a metrical version 
of the Psalms in the northern dialect, whfcir obtained a wide 
notoriety, and also of a curious moral poem called 27/ c Prirh' 
of Conscience, This he wrote l)otli in Latin and EngliAi. 
The following passage on‘tke joys of Heaven is a favourable 
specimen of llampole’s manner: — 

Alle mancre of joyes er in that stede. 

Thare es ay lyfe withouten dede ; 

Thare en i^owthe jw withouten elde, 

Thare es al kyn wt^h ay to w^de. 

Thare es rest ay, withouten travayle ; 

Thare es alle glides that never sal fayle^ 

Thare es pese ay, withouten stryf ; 

'lihare es alle maiiere of lykyiig of lyfe ; 

Thare es, withouten myrknes, lyght ; 

Thare es ay day and never nygh^ 

Thare Ja ay soraer fulle bryght t/^sc, 

And never marc^ wynter in that contro. 


* Collected. 
» Year. 


* Nigh. 5 Are. 

® Aye, always. Ought to declare. 


Mass-book. 
® Their® 
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87. Of the other religious poims in England which remain^ 
to us from this i)eriod, some (as tl\e two by Mannyng before 
described) are didactic poems .mi popits of Christian doctriie 
or morality ; some, Lives of Saints ; some, lastly, sliort poems 
on devotional topics:, such as the Crucifixion, and the Blessed 
Vivifin under tlie%liood, J^any interesting relics of this kind 
have been lately published by the Early English Text Society, 

the metrical lives of St. Ma/rlierete'^ [Margaret] and St. 
Juliana^ the Siorij of Oenesis and Exodus, and t^ie Minor 
Poems of the Vernon MS. (see below, p. 85). 

88. Folk-songs and. other Poems. — The religiou?# poems were 
proba})ly written by ecclesias'.ics, but the occasional and mis- 
cellaneous poems of th(^ peixod are evidently for the most part 
the producti(/xis of laymen. There is oiie of these which the 
certainty of its date, and the remarkable Character of its con- 
tents, render so important from an historical point of view, 
tliat it must be noticed here. This is a piece (given by Warton 
m extenso) composed after the battlcrof Lewes in, 1264, by an 
adherent of Simon de .Montfort. The number of French words 
whicli it contains, and tlui easy way in which they are employ^^d, 
unite to prove that the new English language was well on in 
the process of formation, conditioned always by the necessity, 
wliich this writer frankly accepts, of incorporating a vkst 
number of French words, exprersive of the ideas wliich Eng- 
land owed to the N'orman invasion. Again, the broad, hearty 
satire, the strong anti -royalist, or rather anti; foreigner, pre- 
judices of the Avriter, the energy of resolution which the lines 
convey, point unAiiStakably to the rise, which indeed must 
any way l)c dated from this century, of a distinct English 
nartonality, uniting and reconciling the Norman and Saxon 
elements. A portion of tliis poem Is kibjoined : — 

Sittetli alle still, and herkiiuth to me ; 

The kynge of AlcJiiaigue, bi mi leauto, 

'I'hritti thouseiit pound askede he, 

For te make the pees in tjho count: \ 

And HO he dude iiKre. 

Richard, thah thou be ever trichard,* 

1 Trichteii shalt thou never more. 


The kyng of Aleniaigne wende* do ful wel, 
He saisede ♦‘he niulne^ a castel, 


^ See below, i. § 9. 
• a Woenod. 


Treacherous. 
Mill. . 
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With hare ^ sharpe sv^erdes he grounde the stel, 

He wende that the sayles were mangonel/'^ 

To help Wyndesore. 

Richard, &c. ft, 

• • • • 
t^ire Siniond de Mountfort hath snore bi ys chyn, 

Hevede^ he now here the eid of Waryn, 

Should he never more come to is yn,* 

Ne with sheld, ne with spere, ne with other gyn,® 

To helpe of Wyndesore. 

Richard, &c, 

Sire^Simond de Montfort hath snore bi ys fot, 

^levede he non here sire Hul& de Figot, 

A1 he shulde grante hertfetwelf-moiieth'^scot, ” 

Shulde he never more with ^lis sot pot,** 

To h .'Ipe Wyndesore. 

Richard, &c. 

r Be the luef, be the loht,^ sire Edward, 

Tliou shalt ride sporeless o* thy lyard,*^ 

A1 the ryhte way to Dovere-ward, 

Shalt thol nevermore broke foreword,® 

Ant that reweth sore ; 

Edward, thou dndest ase a shreward, 

F^Sirsbke thyn ernes loitj^** 

Richard, thah thou be evei’ trichard, 

Tricthen shalt thou never more. 

I 

89. To the reign of Heniw HI. (1216-1272) is supposed 
to belong the reniarkable poem of 'J7ie Owl and Ni(/htmt/ale^ 
written pjobably by the ‘Maister Nichole of Giildeforde’ 
(Guildford) avIiu is named in it, or else l)y his brother John of 
Guildford, the author of tlie piece wliich, m the Cottouian MS., 
precedes that which we have under consideration. Perched on 
a spray, whence she looks down with sovereign contempt on 
her unmclodious adversary, ,the Nightingale challenges the Owl 
to a contest and controversy regarding their respective qualities 
of song. The Owl consents ; a dialogue follows, in which tlie 
Owl stands chiefly on the defensive, maiiit'uning tliat her song 
is less harsli, and her apjxitite for mice and small birds less 
ravenous, than the proud Niglitingalci would allow. Jn the 
end they agree to go to Portesham, aiul submit their dispute 
to Master Nicholas of Guildford. The Owl s -ys tliat she can 
repeat all that has been said : — 

‘ Telle ich con word after worde ; 

And j^ef )>e J>inc|P )>at ich mis-rempe, 

pa V^tonde a^ein, and dome crtfi^ipe.* 

1 Their. A military engine. 

* His inn. Engine. 

y Be thou lief, he tlioa loth. * Grey horse. 

Forsake thin© uncle’s teaching. 


® Had. 

® Soot pot? 
® Pror^nso. 
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Mid J)isse worde fory hi ferden, 

Al bute here and bute verde, 

To Porte.sham })at heo bi-come ; 

Ah hu heo speddj of hec ’:e dome 
Ne chan ich fu namor© telle ; 

Her uis nainoro of J)i8 spelle. 

(‘I can tell word after word, and if it «eeinetli to thee that I 
mis-state, do thou stand against me and stop judgment.’ With 
these words fortli they fared, all without army and without 
followers, until they reached Porteshani. Bat how they sped 
ill their judgment, I can no more tell you ; he'’e is no more of 
this story.) 

The poem is nearly 18^0 lines long; it is in the dialect 
of the South of England, with many i)anish forjns. . It was 
probably imitated from the Roman de Rose^ or rather suggested 
by it. In that famous and widely influential poem, frequent 
mention is made of birds and their singing powers. The garden 
which the poet sees in his dream is alive witli them : 

In many places were nyghtyngrles, 

Alpes, fyiiches, and wodewales, 

and various other birds, — 

That Hongen for to wynne hem prya, 

And eke to sormourte m hr sontje 
That other bidddes hem amonycA 

90. By the end of tlie reign of Edward I. tue language was 
much softened and the forms of expression improved. There 
is in a Harleiaii MS. (Harl. 2253) a fine elegy on the great 
king’s death, freely translated from the French ; in it the 
following stanza occurs : — 

The inessager to tlio popt; coin, 

And seydo tluit our© kynge was dt^d ; 

Ys (uiiic- bond the lettre he noui/ 

Y-wi.s his herte wes ful gret. 

The Pope himself the lettre ’•ed, 

And i poc a word of gret hontmr ; 

* Alas,’ he seido, ‘ is Edward ded ? 

Of Oristendome he ber the flour.’ 

91. In TIickes’ Tlicsaurnti, part of a moral poem of 119 
stanzas is giv^en, wdiich tlie learned editor placed just after 
the Conquest, and < 0 which Warton (Rnf,. iW/r//, § 1) would 
assign a still earlitiv date. Dr. Morris (Old Eng. HomUits^ 2 nd 

% 

i Itomaunt of the liose, as translat, i by Chaucer. 

In bis own. ® Took. 
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L3ries, p. vii.) thinks it probable that all the numerous versions 
of this Moral Ode ‘are transcribed from some late tenth or 
eai\y eleventh century version/ Hot now in existence. From a 
MS. in the Eodleiaii the following specimen is taken : 

Ic Mill elder ]>aiine ic wes 
a winter and ec a lore*; ^ 
ic ealdi more Jianne ic dede, 
mi wit ujhte to bi fnore. 

Wei longe ic habbe child ibie^i * 
on worde and on dede ; 
pt'^h ^ ic bi on wiiitren eald, 
to giuiig^ ic am on redk 

Dea® com on Jiis midc.ard,® 

})ur 0 defies onde ; ^ 
andsenne and sor^e^ and is wine® 
on se and on londe. 


92. Manuscripts. — Of romances, songs, legends, allegories, 
and devotional pieces, dating in great part from this period, 
there are two large MS. collections, to which a few words of 
description may be given. The first is the Auchinlecik MS., a 
volume given to the Advocates’ Library of Edinburgh in 1744 
by Lord Auchinleck, a Lord of Session, tlie fatlier of James 
Boswedl, who wrote Dr. Johnson’s Life. It is in the dialect 
of some English midland county, with many northern forms, 
and is believed to have been written about 1330. It contains 
forty-four pieces, among which are /SzV Tridrem^ the romances 
of Ham Childcy Anus and Amelion^ Guy of Warwick^ Bfnm of 
Jlamtoun^ Arthur and Merlin^ Roland and Tlw Kiny 

of Tars^ and fragments of the romances of Kiny Alisaunder and 
Richard Coeur de Lion, All the pieces named above have box^n 
printed. 

The second collection is the Vernon MS. This huge volume 
was presented to the Bodleian Library at Oxfonl by Mr. 
Edward Vernon soon after the civil war. I large ])oi*lion of it 
is treble-columned, each column containing about eiglily lines. 
It has a few romances, e.f/., Robert of Si :ify and The King of 
Tars, and contains the lirst version (Prof. Skeat’s A text) of 
the Vision of Piers Plowman, and a prose treatise on the Lyff 
of Adam and Eve. But as a whole, it is a vast mass of 
religious poetry, giving us two separate collections^ of Legends 


In winters and also ij learning. * Been. ’ 8 Though. 

< Young. The reader will observe How thi.s letter 5 , which represented a 
guttural sound in the early language, was replaced in course of time, in some 
words by g or gh, in others by^. ^ 

•’* Pliirth ; A.S. middangcam. 

® Throut(h the dovi^/s rancour ; A.S. andu, t ^ Sorrow. 8 Toil. 


: 7 Sorrow. 
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of Saints, one southern, the other northern, the Cartel of LovS, 
a thirteenth-century triinslation of •fxrosseteste^s French poem, 
a Lamentation between Oiir TAidy St Bernard, hy Rict/ird 
Mai (lens toon, and otlun* pV.cos too numeroiivS to nynition. The 
compiler, avIio secniis to Imvc heen at work betw(ien iofiO and 
1370, tnmseri])en (ivery pif‘ce into his own soutlu^rn or south- 
midland (fialeet. A larLjo niwn])cr of the pieces in tlie Vernon 
MS. have* heen printed for the first time by Carl tlorstmann,^ 
who has devoted nnmy years to the careftil editfng of the 
legend-literature of England. 

m * 


EarljT English Prose: The Ancren Eiwle; 
Ayenbite of Inwyt. 

93. It would not he easy to jioint out any considerable 
work in Englisli prose belonging to the period betjveen the 
cessation of the Peterborougli Chiv^nicle in 115^ and the end 
of the twelfth century. Early in the thirteenth, the Ancren 
Riwle, or rule for Anchorit^.^, was v/rittea tThis ijiteres^ing 
treatise partakes of three Characters ; it is a rule of daily life, 
a manual of instruction in those portions of the Christian 
doctrine which relate to counsels of perfection, and a guide to 
devotion. It was edited for tlSe Camden Society in 1853. It 
has been ascribed to Simon of Ghent, who died in 1315; but, 
considering the very archaic character of the liTngnage, the 
opinion which a former Jhshop of Salisbury, Richard le 

Poore, to be the author, appears to me preferable. Bishop le 
Poore, the commeiicer, and in great part the builder, of the 
glorious cathedral at Salisbury, died, in 1237. 

The work was written for a smTill society, consisting of three 
religious ladies, residing at Tarente, now Tarrant-Kainies, in 
Dorsetstiire. At a later period their liouse received tlie Cister- 
cian ruie, but at this time they, appear not to liave belonged to 
any regular order. The dialect is considered to be West of 
Kngland ; it much resembles thfit of Lagamon, but dilFers from 
it in respect of the large number of French and Latin words 
which it admits. 1 quote a sentence from the extract printed 
in Mr. Kington OliphanFs Standard Kmilish 

‘A lefdi*[lady] was, pet wag mid hire voan [foes] biset al 
abuten, and hire ibnd al destrued, andiheo [she] al po^re, 
wiblimen one eorbene castle. ‘ On [a] militi kinges luve was 
]muh [however] bitnrned upon hire, ^o un-imete [measureless] 
swu‘(5g [very], pet he vor [for] wouhlicchiingo [wooing] sende 
hire his sonden [messcingersj, on efter oSer, ofte somed [at 
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^nce] monio [many] : and senile hire beaubelet [baubles, jewels] 
bo‘5e veole [many] and feive, and sukiirs of liveneb’ [victuals], 
an\l help af his heie hird fai^iiyjHo holden hire castel.' 

94. Tlie Ayenbiie of Inwyt^ or I^morse of Conscience, is a 
translation b^ Dan Micliel, of Northgate, l\(‘nt, made in 1340, 
of the l^'reiudi treatise ‘ Le 8omm^ des Vicx^s et (fes Vortus,’ 
composed near the end of the % thirteenth century by Frcrc 
Lorens, nie dialect is the Kentish, and exceedingly rough. 
It was edit ed by Dr. Morris for the Early English Text Society 
in 1866. 



CHAPTEK i. 


BABT.Y ENGLISH PERIOD. 

13t 0-1450. 
t 

1. lIi ruKfiTO such English writers as ^ve have met with sin^e 
the Conquest hav(‘ generally appeared in. the humble guise of 
translators or imitators. In the period before uff we at last 
meet with original invention applied on a large scale; this, 
therefore, is the point at which English literature takes its 

t 4. • • 

true comnieneennmt. 

The Latin and French compositions, wliich engaged so much 
of our att(*ntion in the prevjfils period, may*iii this bftdispdsed 
of in a f(‘,w words. That Englishmen still continued to write 
French poetry we have the proof in many uu[>rinted poems by 
Cower, and niiglit also infer fijom a passage, often (juoted, in 
the prologue to t.h(3 Teslainent of Love} Hut few such pieces 
are of aufiicient nnuat to bear i)rinting. In Ejench prose 
scarcely anything can be meiit.ioned besides* the despatches, 
treaties, &(3., coAtnim d in ItyineFs Fa’dera and similar com- 
pilations, and the original draft of (the so-called) Sir flohn 
Alirnindevile/s T^rareh in the Holy Land} Froissaid/s famous 
Chroiiirle may, indeed, be considered as partly belonging to us, 
since it treats largely of haiglish feats of arms, and its authoV — 
the son^f a painter of armorial bearings — entered in early youth 
the service, of Qu(*(¥n Philippa in the capacity of secretary, and 
held fo? many years a post in the household of Edward III. 

2. In Latin po(3tr;4 tlie feeljle, lAlS' Mefricus of Thomas 
Elmhain on the career of Henry V. (Rolls Series) is scarcely 
worth mentioning. Among Latin prose chronicles the works 
of Knyghton, Walsingham, and Fordiin may be singled out for 
brief dcscri[^tion. 

Henry Knyghton^ th(3 date of whose death is unknown, ^j^as 

* • 

* ‘ Letto than ct'rkos einliton in li:iti‘n, for thoy have the propertie of science, 
and the knowing in that facultio : :iiul lotto Frenchmen in their Frenche also 
onditen tlieir (pieinte tonnes, for it is kyndel^ to their niouthes ; and let us 
showe |ur fantasies in sotiho wordc»s as we lorneflen of our dames tonge.* 

Hee below, p. 141. 
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^ canon regular Leicester he is the author of Compilatio 
de Eventibvs Anglian a teiruiore Regis Kdgai'i usque ad mortem 
R^is Ricardi II, IliseafcouliLt of the rise of Lollardism, 
though wri|iten with a strong anfe’-WycliiSte bias, is highly 
interesting and valuable. 

3. The I/isturia Anglirana of TAomas Walsingham, a work 
to which all modern historians (continually refer ii/ writing of 
the events of the fourteenth and earlier portion of the fifteenth 
centuries, Was edfced by Mr. Riley for the*Rolls Series in 1864. 
Scarcely anything is known of Walsingham except that lie was 
'a monk of Bw/. Alban’s ; that he comj[)iled,‘ besides the Historia^ 
an account of Normandy called VpQdigma I^eusirtae., and that 
he was still alive in 1^19. The Historia, as it stamls, extends 
ftom 1272 to 1422; but Mr. Riley shows somt ground for 
supposing that the portion compiled by Walsingham himself 
may reach no further than to 1392, the only really original and 
valuable?* part even of this being the fifteen years ])ctween 1377 
and 1392, while the concluding thirty years were added by 
some unknown han«i. 

f. Jol^n Fordui?, a secular prjest of Kincardineshire, is the 
author of the Scotichronicoriy a fiistory of Scotland in Latin 
prose, written towards the close of the fourteenth century. 
The entire work contains sixteen books ; but of these only 
five, and part of the sixth, t/ere comi)osed by Fordun, the 
remainder being the work of Ab])ot Bower, who brings down 
the story i6 the<ieath of James I. in 1437.^ 

5. In theology and philosophy occurs the name of Thomas 
Bradwardine, one of the many ornaments of Merton College 
in the fourteenth century. Born at Chichester al)out 1290, 
he was proctor at Oxford i.u 1325, and afterwards lived several 
years in the family of Richafd of Bury, the learned Bisliop of 
Durham. He was appointed confessor to Edward HI., and 
accompanied him in liis French wars. In 1349 he wls raised 
to the See of Canterbury, but died the sanie year. His great 
work, De Causa Dei contra Pelagium (1344), is an attempt 
to reconcile man’s freedom wit^fi Cod’s f()reknowledgc. It was 
enthusiastically received in all Christian lands. Chaucer alludes 
bo it in a well-known passage : — 

But I ne (^nnot boult it to the bran, 

As can the holy doctor Augustin, 

Or Bocf ?, or the bisnop Bradwarc^^n, 

Whath^r that Goddes worthy foreweting 
Streineth me nedely for to don a thing, &c. 

— Nonnes Preeites Tale, 


^ Irving's of Scottish Poetry^ edited/ by Dr. Carlyle, p. llti. 
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6. John Wyclif was admired^ by his contemporaries as a?i 
expert logician and prolific system-iponger long before he wrote 
those attacks on the hierarch]^ the mendicant friar^s, and the 
received doctrine concerning tlie *Kucharist, which gaincd^for 
him with posterity tb('. name of the iirst Knglisli njtormer. His 
nnmerous Latin %works, felv of which have been printed, are 
classed by*Dr. Shirley, in his )‘xcellent Catnlixfw of the Orvjinal 
Works of John Wyclif under six heads: — 1. Philosophy and 
Systematic I'heology; 2. Sermons, Expobitiws, aiu^ Practical 
Theology ; 3. Protests, Disputations, and Epistles ; 4. On Church 
Government and EiKlowifients ; 5. On the ^I’on.Tstic Or<lers 
6. On the ^3(»cul{lr Clergy.^ binder the first head is included 
the Sumnift TheologiXy a body of divinity of stupendous magni- 
tude, the snl^stance of which he afterwards reproduced in tlTe 
Trkilofjusy Suninia SuvimsSy the berft known of all his 
works, printed at Pasle by the Swiss reformers in 1525.2 
Two or three of his shorter Latin tracts are contained in the 
Fasciculi Zirjiniorumy which, in spil^ of ife enigraatical title, is 
a volume of remarkable interest, in respect of the light which 
it throws on the ecclesiastical history of tjiejast half of the 
fourteenth century. Herr are described in detail *the first 
bickerings between Wyclif and the friars his opponents, the 
synodical proceedings taken by the bishops against the rising 
heresy, the turbulent sympath}* of the masters at Oxford with 
the accused, and the stops taken by the Government, on a 
scale of ever-increasing severity, to enforce submission to the 
hierarchy. Dr. Shirley’s introduction to the volume, which 
was edited by him* for the liolls Series in 1858, explains the 
acts and tendencies of Wyclif in a spirit characterised by much 
pAietratioii and fairness, 

• 

Ralph Strode, another Merton man, the ‘philosophical Strode’ of 
Chaucer (infra, p. 113), was the author of several logical treatises, one of 
which, tl>i Conscquentio’, was printed at Venice in 1517. He also took 
a part ii^ the Lollard^ controversy, and wrote Positioner contra Wulcvmn, 
John Bromyard, a Dominican of the Oxford friary, preached strenuously 
against the Wyclillites al^)ut 1390. tHe is tiji author of Summa Freed i- 
cantium, a sort of commonplace- bodk alphabetically arranged. It htvs 
such articles .as ^Accidia (sloth), Amor, Bellum, Castitas, Deciinae, It 
has been printed abroad several times. 

7. Early Jn the fifteenth century the Wycliffite opinions 
were examined by^a theologian of far greater power tl^n 
Wyclif — Thomas <J5f Walden, author of Sie Doctrinale Fidei. 

^ Clarendon Press, 1805. • 

* And carefully edited by Dr. liechler, Oi^Tieipsic, for the Clarendon 
Press, 1889. 
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Thomas was a Carmelite, a member of one of those orders of 
friars Avhich Wyclif pursued with incessant malediction. He 
confessor to Henry and^^vas summoned as a theologian 
to^attend the sessions of the Couycil of Constance, at which 
the views oV Wyclif wen^ condemned. 5)ut finding that the 
Lollard party Avas still widely sjfread throiigh the country, 
Walden undertook to caunbat their innovations on(!e for all in 
a systematic treatise, which he dedicated to Pope^ Martin V. 
The Docf^inale, fyhich. appeared in 142^^, is in three parts — 
1. ‘De Deo, Christo, Petro, Ecclesia et Religionibus 2. M)e 
' Sacramentis^* ' S. ‘De Sacramentalihus.^ i Tn the first, Wyclif ’s 
unsound vicAVs on the Divine Na^are, on the prerogative's of the 
See of Peter, on the authority of thli Chnrcli, and on the nature^ 
jKul objects’ of the monastic proh'.ssion, are pctwerfully and 
eloquently rebutted/ In the second i>art, his novel opinions 
on the Kucharist are discussed. The third part, on Sacra- 
mentals, deals Avith the externals and accessories of religion, 
and is clirectg<l rathtr against the Lollards than against Wyclif 
himself. The styl^ of tin*, Avork has gn'at merits ; and to this 
probably it is owing that it was printed on the Continent in 
the sixteenth century (Venice, lV)Vd), although in this country, 
owing to tlie cluinge of religion, it has been allowed to lie in 
manuscript. Sooner or later it aauU probably receive more 
adequate recognition than lias hitherto been its lot. 

8. The obvious cause of the decline of French and Latin 
composition in J[ilngland was the groAving prevahuice, social and 
literary, of the native spc,(,*cli. To this many circumstances 
contributed. The gradual consolidation of' nationalities, which 
liad long been making steady juogn'ss throiigliout I^urope, had 
bec'ii constantly draAving tlie Norman barons and the Kngfish 
commonalty closer together, und separating both from the rival 
nationality of France. Nor liad the nation at any time lost, 
so to speak, its p<;rsonal identity : it Avas Kinjland t:>r which 
the Norman Ricdiard fought at Acre ; aifl even W^.lliam of 
Malmesbury, Avriting yot a hundnid years aftiw the Conquest, 
speaks of that event ratlu'r as ()l a change of dynasty occurring 
in English history than as of a complete social revolution. 
The influence of the Church must have presse'd powerfully in 
the same direction. Though the Concpieror filled nearly all 
the sees with Normans, it was not long before njwtive English- 
men, through that yoble rc>.spdct for and recognition of human 
equality which wefe — theoretically always, and often practi^ 
cally — maintained in the midst of feudalism by the (Jhurch of 
the Middle Ages, obt^jned a fair i)roportioii of them. The 
political and offiqyil poAver of bishops ip those days was great, 
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and the native tongue of an English Archbishop of Canterbury^ 
could not, even by the proud Noripan Barons, his compeers 
in Parliament, be treated with disrespect. Again, since 1340, 
I'mgland and Prance luid b*^.en constantly at war : jn this war 
the Englisli-s])eaking' archers, not the French-speaking barons, 
had won the chief laurels : and the tongue of a humbled beaten 
enemy was •likely to be less attractive to thfi mass of English- 
men tlian ^ver. The well-known law of Edward III., passed 
in 1302, directing thb English language to be usef^ thence- 
forward in judicial pleadings, was merely an effect of the slow 
but resistless operation oP these and other cogi/ate causes. 
Again, it must not be lost siglit of, that a sort of tacit com- 
promise passed between the English and^ French-si)eaking por- 
tions of the po})ulation ; the former were to ndaiii tlie entire' 
grammar- so much, at least, as was left Jf it- of tlie native 
speecli; all tlie eonjunctions, propositions, and pronouns,-- 
the osseous structure, so to sptnik, of the language, — yere to 
be luiglisli ; while, in return, the •Normbns w(vre to be at 
lilierty to import French nouns, adjectives, *and verbs at dis- 
cretion, without troubling themselves to hunt for the corre- 
sponding terms in the old library Anglo-Saxon. Finally, this 
l^nglisli langmige, so recast, became in the fourteenth century 
the chosen instrument of thought and expression for a gr^at 
l)oet ; and, after (Jhauc(‘r, no Euglishman could feel ashamed 
of his native tongiu^, nor <loubt of its boundless capabilities. 

But the literary iniluences whudi had been^lon^at work, 
unit(id to f.he stubbornness of the popular preference for 
rhythms which had come down to them from their forefathers 
of at least eight centuries before, found ruder and, in a sense, 
mof(i cong(}nial cx[)ression than through the mouth of Chaucer. 
This is also the age of Langland, olie author of the long alli- 
•torative ])oems whicli sounded so musically in the cars of the 
countryman of Caedmon, and to the conshleration of which 
we now 4 )roceed. ilofore, however, examining the Vitiiori of 
William concermug Pi^rs the Plowman^ ^dth T.*a.ngland's other 
works, some notice miAt be takbn of other alliterative poems 
of earlier date. 

9. Alliterative Poems. — One of the Lives of St. Margaret, 
noticed above at Prel. Ch. ii. § 87, is of very eai'ly date, about 
1200, and alliierative. The Rev.«(). Cockayne, who edited it in 
1806 for the Early I^glish Text !^ociety, panted it as prose, ifi 
order to ‘abide by the example of our forefifthers * ! It did not 
strike him that our forefathers wrote d(jwn verse in this way on 
account^ of the sc^arcity and dearness of j^irchment ; they could 
not afford to leave so mi^ch of their material i^^cpvered, as they 
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^ must have done had they written verse as we do. The poem 
opens : — 

Efter lire Lafveedcs //ine, and his passiun, 

Ant his di‘?5 on rodo, an< his ariiijte of deaW. 

The legend appeal’s to he iranslat^id from contmnporary life 
by Tlieotimus of Antioch, and, though full of marviAs, makes no 
allusion to tliat particular one which is represented ;n UaphaeFs 
exquisite pictiirr of the saint, 

10. Of Layamon’s Bnd^ whicli is partly alliterative, partly 
rimed, we Rave already spoken. A Jong period follows, to which 
no alliterative poems have as^ 3 ^et been Gertainly assigned ; 
but that such poemj will yet be recognised among the un- 

Sprinted MSS. of our libraries, seems exeeedihgly probable. 
The allitepitive romance of Sir Gaivanne and the Green Knight^ 
first printed by Sir F. Madden in 1839 for the Bannatyne 
Club, and re-edited by Dr. Morris for the Early English Text 
Society, is ^deemed' by the last editor to have been written 
about 1320. Sir ^'^Jawayne, Arthur’s nephew, was the favourite 
hf5ro of many, a worker in tjie vast and splendid field of 
Arthurian romance. Passages in^this particular ))oem can bo 
traced to the Perceval of Chretien do Troyes. The dialect is 
Nbrthcrn and not a little barbarous. The letter g, wliich we 
have hitherto met with only ^ts a guttural, occurs often in this 
poem with a sibilant sound, which led, in innumerable poems 
of later date, to its being confounded, or used intercliaiigeably, 
with 2 . Tims we read at the opening : — 

Si]>en }>e segc and J>e assaut watj sesed at Troye, 
pe borj brittened and brent to brondes and askej. , 

(After tliat the siege and Uhe assault was c(iased at Troy, the 
burgh ruined and burnt to brands and ashes.) 

11. Joseph of Arimathie, an alliterative poem of about 1350, 
has been edited by Mr. Skeat for the Early blnghsh Text 
Society. It consistf^^of 709 lines, but is incomplete, some 
ninety lines at tlie end being'lost. So^ar as it goes, it follows 
pretty closely the story of Joseph, as develojied in the romance 
of the Saint Graal by Robert Borron. The oidy known copy, 
the language of which has both Midland and Southern forms, 
is in the Vernon MS. 

12. Dr. Morris /places the 'allite rati ve^jornance of William 
of Paleme^ translated by an Englishman named William from 
the French poem ‘ Cuillaume de I^alerne ’ (Palermo) for Hum- 
phrey de Bohun, nephew to Edward II., between the years 
1350 and 1360. The story is, that Prince William of l^ilermo, 
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son of Embroils, king of Sicily, was stolen when a child by a 
wer-wolf, who hid him in a forest in Apulia, and tended him 
with great care. He Avas there foiiiKl by a shepherd, who 
adopted him ; but he was afterwards adopted by no less a 
person than the Einporor of Rome, whom he succecvied on the 
throne. The wer-wolf was Prince Alphonse, who was after- 
wards disenthanted, and became king of Spain. The poem 
was first edited by Sir F. Madden for the Roxbiirghe Club, 
and afterwards by Mr. Skeat for the Early Engb'sh Text 
Society. It is in a Midland dialect, full of French words, and 
very readable. 

13. Ptr/rif Vie Plmoman^ and the other alliterative poems of 
Langland, come next in order of time; these we shall examine 
presently. Tlte esteem in whicli they were popularly, held raised 
a crop of imitators, not only in England, but in Scotland. It 
must have been tlie fame of Langlambs alliterative verse that 
caused ‘ lluclmwne of the Awle Ryale^ (])y whom Sir Hugh 
Eglintoun, a courtier in the reigns of pavid II. and Rotfert IL, 
is believed to be meant) to adopt that me^re in writing the 
‘Gest Hystoriale’ of the Destruction of Troy. Tliis poem is of 
enormous lengbli, more than 1^,000 lines, and lias been lately 
jirinted from a MS. at Glasgow for the Early English Text 
Society. It ends : — 

Now the proses is plainly put to an end : 

He bryng us to the blisse, )?at bled for our syn. 

This and other ^ Troy books ’ will be further considered Avhen 
we come to speak of* Lydgate. 

14. In England two alliterative poems, Clauuesse and Pacience^ 
the one of 1800, the other of 530 lines, written in a rough 
northern dialect, and edited by Dr. Morris for the same society, 
may probably be assigned to imitiitors of Langland, Avriting 
toAvanls Mie end of the fourteenth century. In the first, the 
anger oli Heaven against impurity is illustrated by several 
Scripture narratives, in particular by tl^^ story of ‘Baltazar’ 
son of ‘ Nabugodenozar^' in the second, the benetits of Patience, 
and the danger ijf being Avithout it, arc deduced from the history 
of Jonas the prophet. 

15. Another unknown imitator produced Pierce the Plough- 
mau^s Grede^^ix ]>oem 850 lines long, Avritten about 1394. The 
Avriter, assuming th^^haracter of a jilain unlettered man, prt- 
tends to be ignorant of his creed ; he appnes in vain to friars 
of all the four orders, Franciscans, Dominicans, Carmelites, 


^ Morris and iSkeat, Spec.^ Tart IL 
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and Augustinians, from whoiji he hears little but railing against 
one another ; at last he obtains all the kiiowleilge that ho 
desires from Pierce, or Peter, an honest ploughman. This 
sdl^ire is ^much more raficeroii# in tone than any of those of 
Langland. ^ • 

Chaucer held this form of rhytlim clieap ;^it had become, he 
knew, very popular in the north, but he, with the finer perco])- 
tions and better opportunities of ‘a sotherne man,' preferred 
the pure^ harmony resulting from exact measure an& rime. He 
makes the Persone say : ^ — 

% Biftt trusteth wel, I am a «.)therB>e man, 

I cannot geste, rom^ riif^ by my letter? 

adding, as suitable to^the Persone's character : — 

And, G^d wote, rime hold I but litel better. 

It would seem from this passage that so great a number of 
romances or ‘ gestes ' written in alliterative verso (such as those 
of whioti we^have jf*st gi\en a sample) were in circulation, that 
a verb ‘ to geste, meaning to write alliteratively, had come 
into use. 

'16. But in spite of the sarcaVfu of Uliaucor, and the deter- 
rent influence which must have lain in the fact that lie, and the 
pj>glish school of j)oets formed on him, abstained from using it, 
alliteration continued to flouWsh, though chiefly in the north, 
all through tlie fifteenth and into tlie sixteenth century. Per- 
haps the kitest alliterative po<*m that can be cited is The Twa 
Marijit Women and the Wedo^ liy l)unl)ar, who di(Ml about 1521. 
Even though alliteration wasdroi>ped in fofrn* its characteristics 
were often retained in sulistanci*. The ('.xtreine iiTOgularity of 
versification which is noticeable in so much of the Kriglish 
poetry of the fifteenth ccrituu’y, and down to the tiiiKj of Surrey, 
seems to me to be a legacy from the allitcrab)rs. Where allite- 
ration is, the niimlxir of syllables in the verse is little ipregarded ; 
so long Jis the correspondence of the two luiilves of tlie^Jine was 
by means of the alliteration — the rom, ram^ ruf^ a.s Chaucer calls 
itr — jireserved, the ctlect of p^^Vytry was thought to lie realised, 
and the internal constitution of each half-verso was left pretty 
much to itself. I am speaking not of the alliteration practised 
by the Icelandic skald‘s, Init of tliat used by our native ]K>ets; 
and rather of that wliicli i.s later tlnui that Avlv’ch is earlier 
tVan the Conquest.^, In Beoilul/\ Andret^^i^ an<l all the liner 
Anglo-Saxon poems', though no strict rule'jiinited the num})er 
of syllables, the ear and taste of tlie writers kept them within 

^ (^'AterOury Tala ; Persone s prologue. 
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due bounds. After the Conquest this power of control seems^ 
to have been lost. Now, alliteration is, under any circum- 
stances, but a poor substitute for riihe, by the side of which it 
may be likened to the striking of note three tim^s on a^lat 
metal plate, compared with ’the full ringing sound ^f the same 
note when strucl^ on a bell. To this poverty of harmony let 
complete Ifcense of internal structure be joined, and the result 
is seen in the rough and rambling alliterative poems, which 
their modSrn admirers, however interesting ^they m^y be on 
many accounts, hnd it extremely difficult to read through. 
Rime, after (lhaucer**s day, gradually supplanted ^alliteration ; 
but it was l^ng before the ex-jilliteratoi:^ perceived that riming 
lines ought to involve a strict metrical system, and that the one 
point of music or harmony at the erul of line is not enough t» 
compensate for anarchy and uncertainty reigning in every other 
part of it. In this way the intolerable irregularity bf versitica- 
tion which annoys us in Lydgate and Occleve, and still more 
in Inferior writers, such as Hawes, ^ Bradshaw, Hardyhg, and 
Barclay, may most simply be accounted for. ^ 

17. Piers the Plowman, — The labours of Mr. Skeat, who 
luis edited the three varying texts of this work for the EaHy 
English Text Society, and a portion of it as a school book for 
the Clarendon Press, have cleared uj) many points that viere 
formerly obscure. Yet even no\v the real name of the author 
is uncertain. In one manuscript he is described as ‘ Willielmiis 
de T.anglond,’ in two others as ‘ AVilielnius W.’ The jirst-named 
document d(*scribes him as a native of Shij)ton-under-\Vhichwood 
in Oxfordshire. *11# his poems he often speaks of himself ; and 
from the scattered notices Jlr. Skeat has gathered that he was 
lh« son of a franklin or freeman, and educated at ^Malvern 
Abbey for the ])riesthood ; that hetb(?came a clerk, and received 
the tonsure ; but that, having married, he could never rise above 
minor ojjf.iers. He had to struggle all his life with poverty, 
gaining a prccarioin^ maintenance as a chorister and scrivener. 
He live(T many years in London, wdth his wife Kitte and his 
daughter Calotc\ Tlicce is som^ reason to think that he was at 
Bristol in 1399, at the time when Richard 11. lost his throne; 
but from that date we entirely lose sight of him. 

The ]"isw7i exists in three diilerent forms or recensions. The 
first, called Ijy Mr. Skeat the A text, was written about 1362. 
It contains only 25^57 lines, aifd in it the vision concernipg 
Piers the Plowmair^is kept distinct fromlfche Visio de Do-wel^ 
Do-bet, et Do-hest, In the later recensions the name Liber de 
Pet/o Plowman is given to the entire including the Visio 

de DoHcel, &c. The first vision contains a Tipologue and eight 
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‘^Passus ' (or chapters), the second a prologue and three Passus. 
After writing the A text, Langland remained quiet fifteen 
years. In 1377 the old Idng was just dead, merited disaster 
had fallen the English /Irrtis irf France, discontent was abroad, 
the young king was a minor, and hiS uncle,' the hated Duke of 
Lancaster, was believed to be plotting for the ^crown. In such 
troubled times Langland resumed his work, and rwi-wrote his 
^ poem, putting in, in the prologu^ to the lirst vision, the well- 
known version o| the apologue of the iwts anl the cat, and 
making very large additions. We have the r(*sult in the M 
'‘text, which icoiytains about 7100 liwes. /Hie C text contains 
additions and variations, made, in the opinion of* Mr. Skeat, 
after 1390. This version shows solne tendency to difFuseness, 
8^d the discussion of Subtle points in theology, Init docs not 
add more than about 250 lines to the poem as it stood in the B 
text The distinction between the visions is preserved, but tho 
numbering of the Passus is made continuous, so that the C text 
contains*in all twent<r- three Passus, of which ten belong to £hc 
vision concerning the Plowman, seven to that of I)o-wel, four 
to that of Do-bet, and two to that of Do-best. 

1*8. When w^e come to analyse %he plot of this long poem, 
its enormous defects as a work of art become apparent. Nothing 
more rambling, more discursive, or more disconnected was ever 
written. The first vision comprehends, so to speak, two sub- 
visions, — one is that of the field full of folk ; the other that 
of the seven deadly sins. The author falls asleep on a May 
morning under a bank beside a brook on Malvern hills, and 
dreams that he sees * a faire feld ful of folke/ among whom are 
* japers and jangelers’ (jesters and babblers), ploughmen, mer- 
chants, anchorites, hermits, minstrels, beggars, pilgrims, and 
palmers. Beyond the field he sees a deep dale, and rising on 
the other side of it a toft or hill ; in the dale there is a dungeon, 
on the toft a lofty tower. Presently the king, the knighthood, 
the clergy, and the commons enter the field.'' The apologue of 
the rats and the cat is then, very abruptly, introduced ; — 

WiJ) ))at ran fere a route of tatones at ^nc8, 

And smale mys inyd hem, mo J)en a pousaiide, 

And comen to a conseille for here cornune profio ; 

For a cat of a courte cam when hym lyked, 

And oveilepe hem lyghtlich, and lau^te hem at his wille, 

And pleyed with hem perilously ch, and possed her^. aboute. 

•j 

By the cat is mean?' John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster. 
The proposition is then made to tie a bell round the caPs neck, 
but falls through, because not one ‘raton ’ can be found 
pat doi’bt ha^’C ybounden pe belle aboute cattis uecke. ^ 
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A sagacious mouse suggests the consoling reflection that things 
are just as well as they are ; if they killed this cat, there would 
soon come another — ^.e. if all j^owei* .veri'. taken fron John^ of 
Gaunt, it would only ])ass to some other prince o^’'^the blood, 
who might be as prou<l and tyrannical as he. I'lie boy king is 
then spoken of— ^‘Ve terre ubi puer rex est’ — whence it is 
evident th3t this passage (wl ich is not found in the A text) 
was M'ritte^ soon after the accession of Richard II. in 1377. 
A lovely lady now a|)j)ears, and tells liim i/hat she is Holy 
Church ; the tower, j^he says, is tlie abode of the ^heator and 
Father of jycn ; the dungeon is the castle of Care, wherein 
dwells Wrong, the Father xAilsehood. Soon after the Lady 
Meed (i,e. reward, bribery) comes upon^ the scene, ; she is lo^ 
be married to*Falsohood the n(‘xt day. Meed’s unblushing and 
generally successful attcunpts to corrupt all ranks and orders, 
both ill (fliurch and State, form the vhiiii sul)je(‘t of the re- 
mainder of this sub-vision. 

In the other sub-vision the flehi again appOiirs, with a 
multitude of people, and Reason ])reacldng do them. In the 
course of her sermon Reason makes the funous preclicticfi, 
much talked of at the time Oi tln^ dissolution of the monasteries 
under Henry VIII. — 

For pe abbot of Engtdondo [in H t( \t Abingdon] and |)e abbesso hys 
no CO 

8hull«^n have a knok on here cr<jum .s, aiai incurable ))(• w’oiiiyie. 

The Seven Deadly 8ins, ropn^sented ])y diflcieiit men, repaid 
and confess, and agree to go in search of Truth. A Palmer 
meets them, of whom they inquire the road ; he says he has 
nevtr heard of a saint of that name;, then Piers the Jdowman 
enters, and undertakes to show them the right way. 

• In the second Vision scarcely a j)reten(‘e to anything like a 
plan is reUiined. Tin* author goes about seeking for l)o-wel — 
i.e. good Jif(i — and gradually discovers wdiat is meant by the 
word. The Passus on Da-lnd- -4.e. the liig’ er life made possible 
for man by C/in.4 — aim* with soiiui d(‘gree of connection and 
plan, at showing that Jesus is tlie only Saviour t)f mankind. 
Do-bed (lescrihes a strange vision in wdiich Piers tin* Plowman 
appears to the i)eoplo in the likeness of Chris® ; Conscience 
mak(\s a niorf^ and political harangue ; and Need asserts the. 
right of ail men to tajtj, if they cannot earn,|the means of bare 
subsistence. The poet dreams again : Antichrist has visited the 
earth, with Avarice and Simony in hi^ train ; thoughts and 
images m a confused medley are crowdeAsiaTutho canvas ; and 
everything ends with tl^c ex]>ression by (Wscignee, who is 
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ofjerplexed by Casuistry, and ^sailed by Sloth and other vices, 
of its determination to become a pilgrim, and seek Piers the 
Pjowman^over the world. 

>-^9. Th('‘ general moral impression derived from reading this 
singular work, with its lame and Impotent conclusion, is of a 
mixed character. Langland’s touch is wavering, for his position 
was undefined, and his mind subject to continual gusifs of reaction 
and reconsideration. In s})ite of all this satirical writing against 
the cler^Cj it wo^ild be a great mistake to consider him a Puritan, 
much more a I..ollard. Whatever he may vsay against the monks, 
he thinks llhen^- is no place like tlie cloister foi* j)erfection of 
lit<i ; however he may rail agaCn^t corruption in the higher 
clergy, he stnujgly inculcates the obedience due to tliem and to 
■^the Pope. His feelings, tastes, and sympatliies aih not those of 
a layman, 1)ut those' of a clerk. He was an unhappy man, com- 
mitted to a false position by a. mistake, made in early life, and 
driven .into satire by seeing ecclesiastics who had avoided that 
mistake, tlurMigh pefhaj)S^ only (*xternally, rising to heights of 
dignity and influence from which he, who felt himself morally 
their superior, was, as a married clerk, for ever debarred. 

The library value of /W.s* Pkuwuvi cannot be. rated very 
highly. We have seen how destitute it is of anything like 
unity of plan ; it might be added that th(‘ author “^hows no 
power of creating or descrihiitg individual rluiraeter, — that he 
sees and imagines much, but nothing very distinctly , — nud that 
he has little skill in j)ainting nature. On the other hand, a 
certain power of declamation and force of invective cannot be 
denied to him; and there arc many passages in which the 
surface of London life, in the infinitely vari(Ml aspects resulting 
from the aggregation of so many trades, callings, and professions 
in the great city, is vividly 'enough portrayed. 

20. An alliterative poem of 850 line.s, on tiie fall of Richard 
II., was ])rinte<l some years ago for the C^aniden vS(^ dety, and 
has been re])rinted with Puts the Ploirman by Mr. Skeat, under 
the title of ‘Richard the Rcdeless,’ No direct evidence of 
authorship exists; hut Mr. ykeat is strongly disjiosed, from the 
resemblance of style, to assign the poem to Langland. 

21. Chaarer and his Worhs , — Of the parentag(*. of Geoffrey 

Chaucer nothnig is known with certainty. The long-received 
assumption that he was born in 1328 has beeii'^of late years 
carefully examined,., and found to rest on no positive evidence 
whatever. It is rilerely a conj(*cture ()f Speght, who (writing 
in 1597) couples the date — 1400 — on Chaucer’s tombstone with 
Leland’s assertion lived to tlie ‘period of grey hairs.’ 

Sir Harris Niche^as and other antiquaries have ransacked with 
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incredible industry the dusty m^morialvS in the Record 
(Issue Rolls, Patent Rolls, Pipe Rolls, Closet Rolls, &c.), and 
have discovered that in Cctober 138^^ Chaucer deposed that he 
was then forty years old and U])wards. His birth accord ngly 
many would fix about the year 1340. Yet this view is not 
without its difiicwltios. In the earlier copies of the Confesnio 
Amaiitis of Gower, which cannot be dated later than 1390, the 
Muse, after telling Gower to ‘grete well Chaucer’ when they 
meet, and speaking of the faithful service which he, Cfiiaucer, 
had done her in his youth, proceeds : — 

Fortliy, 710 W in hi.'i daics ohie^ 

Tlum rihalt h m telle this iiK'ssage, 

Tliat he, upon his later age 
To setie an eml of all his werk, 

As he which is min oune clerkr, 

Do make his 'lYstament of Love 
As thou has do thy shrifte above. 

Yet the poet, who was ‘in his daies olde in 1390. was then, 
according to tlie new view, oidy fifty y(‘ars old. Ltdaud, writing 
ill the time of Henry VIII.. says that ho was ^ nohiH loco 
natuSy hut he gives no autlnrity for the shiteimnit. Godwin’s 
supposition, founded upon a number of minute allusions scat- 
tered tlirougli his works, that his father was a merchant,* or 
burgess of London, has been coiKirnied by recent investigations, 
whi(di show that John (’haucer the father, and Richard the 
grandfather, were botli vintners. * 

That he was educated at a university may he held as certain, 
but whether at Dxidrd or (’ambridgo is not so clear. It is 
known that liis most intimate friends and disciples, Gower, 
St/ode, and Occleve, were Oxford men, and the poor scliolar 
who makes one of the group of Caiiterbury pilgrims is a ‘ clerk 
of Oxenford.’ The Milhn'ps Tale is about an Oxford student, 
and the ;^cene is laid at Oxford; but this is balanced by the 
lieves 7Vj//c, which ' introduces two Cambridge sciiolnrt?, and 
brings us to ‘ Trompiugton not fer fro Cantebrigge.’ This 
point, therefore, must be left ’hi doubt. In 1359 Chaucer 
served in tin* great army of invasion wliich FAlward III. leil 
over into France. In tlie course of this boutU*ss expedition 
he was taken prisoner, but seems to have hem released at 
tlie peace ofiBretigny in 1360. His marriage with Pliilippa 
Roet is thought to have taken place ahmt the year 1360. 
This lady was a nafive of Hainault, and maid of honour to 
Queen Philip])a. Her sister Catheriin^ was the third wife of 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. ^These circumstances 
readily^explaiu Chaucer’s long and close coifciectiou with the 
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jourt, commencing with the >ear 1367, when the king granted 
him a pension of twenty iparks for life, under the designation 
of ‘ (Hlecti^s valetfm nosier^' His prudence and practical wisdom 
se(Aa to In ve been as conspiciu^us as liis more brilliant gifts, 
since lie was at various times employed by the king on iniiiortant 
diplomatic missions. One of these took him to Italy in 1373, 
in which year he is thought A^th great probability to have 
become acquainted Avith Petrarch, who. though he usually 
lived at ^irqua, ai that particular year whs residing at Padua. ‘ 
What othe^r sense can ])e attached to the famous passage in the 
prologue to the Olerk'ii Talr ? — • • 

I wil you telle a tale, wllich that I 
Lenied Padowe of a worthy clerk, 

As proved by his wordcs and his werk ; 

He 1.S now dead, and nay led in his chest, 

Now God give his soule wel good rest ! 

Fraunces Petrark, the laureat ptiete, 

Ilighte this clerk, whose rhetorike swete 
Enluinynd al? Ytad of poetrie, 

As L' Ilian did of philosophie. 

Petrarch died in i374, so that ilu acquaintance could not have 
been formed at the time of Chaucer’s second visit to Italy, 
in 1378. 

In 1374 Chaucer was ajqjointed to the lucrative office of 
Com{)troller of tiie Customs in the ])ort of London. About 
the time .of the kiiig^s death, in 1377, he Avas employed on 
more than one secret and delicate missiim, of one of which 
the object was to negotiate the marriagetoli Richard II. Avith 
a French princess. Tlic new king granted him a second pension 
of the same amount as tlie first. In 1386 he sat as a burgess 
for the county of Kent ifi |he parliament whicli met at West- 
minster. John of Caiiiit, his friend and patron, Avas at tliis 
time absent iqinii an exjxHlitioii to Portugal; and the Duke of 
Gloucester, anotlier of the king’s iimdes, a man of cruel and 
violent character, siie» (‘(ahMl in this jiujliament in driving the 
king’s friends out of^ office, and engrovsing all political power 
in the hands of himself and liis party. In November of th(3 
same year a commission Avas appointed, tlirr iigli the Duke’s 
influence, armed with general and highly inquisitorial ])0wers 
extending over the rojml liou.sehold and all the jmblic depart- 
«nents. In Decemlier we fkid that (yhancm* wa^s dismis.se<l 
from his office asicoiiiptroller. It is evilcnt that thiise tAVo 

circuinstanccs stand to each other in tlie rfdation of cause and 

• 

^ See M. Jusscrand’^ij^rauusivo article in tlio Nineteenth Century Review 
for July 189(i. ^ 
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effect. The Commission may perhaps have seized upon th8 
pretext of some official irregularitiefi (for Chaucer received the 
appointment under stringent conditions), but it is#clear that 
he suffered in common with tile rest of the king's ffriends/and 
favourites, not on account (ff his ‘ connection with the Duke of 
Lancaster,' but shnply as a courtier.^ This view of the matter 
is confirmed by the fact thah in 1389, in which year Richard 
broke loos^ from lii^ uncle's tutelage and dismissed iim and 
his satellites, we find that Chaucer was appoJlited toThe office 
of Clerk of the King's Works. In the intervfjl h^ had been 
reduced to^sucli distress *as to be compelled to' dispose of 
his pensions. P'rom some t uTiascertained cause he ceased to 
hold this new situation some time in tjie year 1391. Three 
years afterwards the king conferred on him a fresh pension of 
twenty pounds a year for life, to which* Henry iV. in the 
first year of his reign (1399) added a pension of forty marks. 
Except these dry facts, we have absolutely no certain^ know- 
ledge respecting the last ten years o? Chaucer's life ; but it is 
satisfactory to reflect that the last days of thfe father of English 
poetry were at least spent i^ f.xternal comfort and frje fr^m 
the troubles of poverty. • 

22, The creative })ower and the literary talent of Chaucer 
were both of a very liigh order; a wortliicr founder of a national 
literature could not 1)0 desired. • But before we commence the 
examination of the works which have come down to us under 
his name, the preliminary (juestion meets us, are all these works 
authentic ? Of late y(‘ars, much that inetl to pass uncpiestioned 
as Chaucerian has upon various groinals been held to be un- 
autheutic or doubtful. These grounds, and their validity, must 
be briefly considered before we proce(;d further. Chaucer him- 
self is an im})ortaiit witness in the case. In the Legende of 
Goi)dp. Womm^ 1. 328, he makes the god of Love say to the 
poet,— ^ ^ 

• Eor in pleyno text, withouten nede of glose, 

Thou hast translated the Komauiice«pf the Rose, 

That is an hertsye ayeins^yiy lawe, 

And make.st wise folke tn) me withdrawe ; 

And Cn syde thou hast seyde as the lyste. 

r>ut Alcestis ^tands up for the poet, and says : — 

made tlu»boke that hight the Hou^ of Fame, 1. 405 
Ami eke tlfti deeth of Llanche the Ducaesse, 

And the Parlement of Foules, as I gesse, 

1 Mr. ill the Life prefixed to his oxcelleni* v of Chaucer, seem.s 
to have misapprehended this transaction. 
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And al the love of Palkmon and Arcite. 

Of Thebes, thogh the storye ya knowen lyte, 

And many an ymp'ne for your haly dayes, 
yiiat highten Balfad»js, R(juii<lels, Virelayes. 

Xnd for to 8p(*ke of other holj nesse, „ 

He hath in prose translated koece, 

And made the Life also (»f Seynte Cecilei 
He made also, goon ys a grete while, 

Origenes upon the Maudeleyne. 

Lastly, at ‘a previous part of the poem, he had begged lovers 

'L fortiiren me somewhat in Aiy labour, 

Whether ye ben witli the Leef or with tiie Flodr. 

' 23. It will be convenient temporarily to arrang,e the reputed 

works of Chaucer ui?der three heads, as : — 

1 . Ka'i-rative PoeniKS. 

2. Dream Poems, and the Court of Love. 

3. Minor Poem^j. 

The first divisioi^ includes the Canterbury Tales^ Troylus and 
Cryseyde^ and the Leyende of Goodp Women. In tlie Canterbury 
Tales nothing is now printed tlKit'^is not Chaucer’s, except the 
Coke’s Tale of Gamelyn, whicli, lieing found in several good 
MSS., is printed in Mr. Bell’s edition, but with an express 
disavowal of belief in its auth(^ti(dty. AvS for Troylus and the 
Leye?ide, 1 do not know tliat Chaucer’s claim to them has ever 
been seriously questioned. 

24. The next division of the works contains the Rofnaunt of 
the Rosej the Court (f Love, the Assembly ijf Louies, the Flower 
and the Leaf, Chaucer es Dr erne ^ the Bake of the Duchesse, and 
tloLQ House of Ffune. All th(‘se works were, till of late yeitrs, 
assigned to Chaucer, and published as his ; but the title of 
several of them to ha so considered is now (piestioned. The 
Romaunt is found only in one MS., of wliich the dat(^. is about 
1430; it is in the Hunterian Museum at^ Glasgow. In this 
MS. there is a gap of more tlian 5000 lines after I. iJSlO, the 
English version goiiig^on fromi that point to 1. 10,717 of the 
French original. Another break has lieen delected liy Dr. 
Kaluza at 1. 170.“), where a verl) is missing ^Jnd tlie rime is 
faulty. It is held by ihufessor Skeat^ tliat the first jiortion of 
the Romaunt — to 1. 1705 — may well be, and prqbably is, part 
otf Chaucer’s version ; that the second pqrtion (1705 -5810) is 
certainly not his, bfing proved by various ^ests to be s[)urious ; 
and that the third portion also (5811-7698), though much less 
can be urged against it than against the second, is probably not 

^ Cowpleit Works of CtiMucer (1894), i. 1 ; Tj^e Student's Chaucer. 1895. 
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the work of Chaucer. To these tconclusions, except the last^ 
assent may be given.. There is no good reason why the first 
1700 lines should not be received as Chaucer's, for in style and 
versification they resemble his Uertalnfy genuine wor]/s. Agy in, 
the lax and dilluse vArsilical|on of the second portion, and^the 
traces of a northern dialect, which cannot be accounted for 
by attributing them to a scribe, justify its rejection from tlie 
roll of Chaucer’s writings. But the third portion (which ends 
at 1. 13,10^ of the French original, leaving * two- th ‘.Ms of it 
untranslated), although Professor iSkeat brings various objec- 
tions to its reception, has yet sufficiently the riilg c? Chaucer’s 
known style •to entitle us to pgard it as being more likely than 
not to be part of our poet’s genuine version. 

25. The C<$irt of Love ^ a poem of abdut 1440 lines, in the^ 
Chaucerian stanza, or ‘rime royal,’ although refined in style 
and admirably versified, is now not accepted as Clfaucer’s, on 
account of an absolute la(;k of evidence in its fjivour. There is no 
My. of it in existence, except one at Cambi^lge of ^lie sixteenth 
century, which is lik(dy to be the same as th^it used by Stowe, 
the lirst printer of the poem, in 15()1. Yet it must not be sup- 
posed that the Court 0 / Lov^^^^ a fifteenth or sixteenth centuVy 
poem. There is not a trace in it of acquaintance with Italian 
literature ; not an idea or a phrase can be detected which* is 
demonstrably later than the fourt^ienth century. Some of the 
grammatical forms {e.g, thelry t/ian, instead of hir, hem) are, 
ind(*e(l, not Chaucerian ; but these might be duo to transcribers 
gradually adapting th<i language to that of their own time, 
iievertheless, thefe ’being no positive evidence of any kind, 
criticism is justified in refusing to recognise the poem as 
Chaucer’s. 

26. Of Chauceres Drefuej a poem»of about 2380 lines in the 

octosyllabic couplet, there is no MB. exhint; it was first 
printed \\y Speght in 1507. This fact 1 cannot agree with 
J)r. Furnjvall in thiAkijig fatal to its authenticity : the fortunes 
of manuscripts are so singular, that, either from existence or 
non-existence, it would gencraHy be rash to infer anything 
confidently. But the internal evidence seems to comlemn 
Chauceres Dren‘t\i, The hand of the great master is nowluu'o 
apparent; the verse, indeed, goes jogging on in a^iot unpleasing 
fashion, and tjie writer was certainly trained in Chaucer’s school; 
l)ut surely it was not jChaucer hhiiself. It is more like Cowei, 
or — except as to the^'dialect— James I. ^ 

27. The Flower and the Leaf a poem of nearly 600 lines, in 
the Chaucerian stanza, was first printed by Speght in 1597. 
No MS* is known to exist. This poem, tticugh its authenti- 
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fity is maintained by M. Saii/lras in his fjtude snr G. Chaucer 
(Paris, 1859), must, I think, be abandoned to the attacks of 
Professor ten Brink. ^ It is not that the versification and 
iin(^.(ery not botli morb ev leffs of the Ohancerian typo ; nor 
neea we, with the Professor, attachimuch ireight to the circum- 
stance that this poem is not among those named by Alcestis 
in the Leijende, Notliing proves that the list ther^ given was 
meant to be exhaustive : and the* argument from omission would 
coiiA&mji , Quee7i ^ Ariel i da and tlie Compayntc of * Mars and 
' Venus equally with the Flower and the Leaf. But, on the 
other hand,V Professor ten Brink wall ])()}, nts out that we miss 
in this work that alternation of ^prioiisness and hnmour which 
is observable in every other certainly genuine work of ChaucePs 
of corresponding length. The great prepondcraiife, too, of de- 
scription over dialogue is not like Chaucer. Another suspicious 
circumstance, not mentioned by the Professor, is the large pro- 
portion of faulty lines, compared with those of which the metre 
is sound. From a«compprison of the first 100 lines of tlie 
Assemhly of Foide^ with the first hundred of the Flower and 
the Leaf it is found that only seven per cent, of the lines are 
faftlty iVi the former case, while ^;t.^enty-two per cent, are faulty 
in the latter. The rim(‘ test is again alleged as decisive 
ageinst the genuineness of the poem ; and although I think 
that the validity of this test ^has been much overvalued, yet 
it may be admitted that the number of rimes of the tyjie 
curtesye-(je,nerahj far (exceeds that which any of the certainly 
genuine works exhibit. Finally — and this is a test wliich 

is perhaps more decisive than the rime test! though the Pro- 
fessor does not notice it — tlui use of ‘very’ in tlu^ Flower and 
the Leaf is absolutely un-Chauciuiaii. Chaucer could not have 
written ‘So very good anh ^wholsome he the sljourcs’ (Flower 
and Leaf 1. 10), because his ‘veray’ or ‘verray’ — the French, 
vrai — is only an adjective; it is never used as adverb. 
Nor docs the apparent reference to the i)oem in the Leyende , 
constitute a real difiiculty. The allegory of the Leaf" and the 
Flower — the one representing the solid «:.ind enduring goods of 
virtue, the other the surface cliarm of transitory pleasure — was 
one with which the educated classes of that age^ both in France 
and England, were perfectly familiar ; an allusion to it, there- 
fore, is no sort of proof that Chaucer ever wrote a, poem bearing 
that title. « 

28. The third dtVision, that of the Mmor Poems, contains 
the following pieces, besides a few others not named : — Queue 

* Studicn ; Mttnstor, 1870; p. 156, 
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Anelyda ami FaU Arcyle^ The Cmnplaynt of PHe^ Hie Ballad^, 
de Village^ CliaiireY'S A B G, The Coinplaynte of Mars cmd 
Venus, Ballade smt to King Richard The Complaynte of 
Chaucer to his Purse, Flee fi'o the Pres,^ The fivste Fadyr,^ 
IJEnmy a Scogan, ^IJEnv'y d Buldon, The Cuckowe and the 
Nightingale, ThefJoniplayrite of a Lnveres Life, or, of the Black 
Knight, iVll tliese poems ma^y hesitation be attributed 

to Chaucer, except, perhaps, the last two. In the Guckotoe 
and Nightingale the V(irsification is so rough and halting that 
it is impossible to believe that Chaucer, who had a horror of 
‘ mysmetryng,^ could ihave* written it. The same obnsideration 
tells against the •authenticity* of the Complaynte of a Lovere^ 
Life; of which, too, the language appears to be rather later 
than Chaucer’s time. It contains sundry imitations of passagCo 
in the Assembly of Foules and in the Knightes Tale, but has 
nothing in it original, nothing worthy of Chaucer. ^ 


Chronology of Chaucer's Writings. 

29. In the s(;jiarato ncSces of the works which follbw, 
whatever evidence may exist, tending to iix this or that com- 
position to a pai‘ti(ailar period of the [ioet^s lib?, will be eon* 
sidered. Antici[)ating this examination, we will now divide 
Chaucer^s Avritings into three classes — those of his youth, those 
written in middle life, and those of his mature ag«. The ex- 
pression ‘ old age ' is scarcely applicable to the last years of 
a man who, as ik how believed, did not live to be more than 
sixty. 

Early Poems. The Complaynt of Pits, The Romainii of the 
Rose^ The Assembly of Foules, the ‘Poke of the Duchesse, Queue 
Anelyda and Fals Arcyf(\ Chaticeres A B G. 

Poem" of Middle Life. Troylus and Cryseyde, The House 
of Famq, The Love (f Pal amon and. Arcite, 

Later Poems. Legendc of Goode Women, Canterbury Tales, 
Ballade sent to Richard II., The Complaynte of Mars and 
Venus, The Complaynte of Chancer to his Purse, Flee fro the 
Pres, The Jirste Fadyr, IJ Envoy d Srogan, U Envoy d Bukhm, 

1 Skeat’s j^yrtnne. ^ Skoat’a Lak of Stedfastne$se» 

* Skeat\s Truth, , ^ ISkeat’s Oentilesse. 

® ‘And for ther is^so greto dyvorsito 

III Knglissli, jind in writyngo of our tongo,' 

So proyc I to God, that non myswrito tho, 

No the mysmotoro, for dofauto of to^jge.’ — 2V. ami Crys. iid. fin. 
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3^. The\Co7n2)Iayni of tHe l>ihe of Piie. is the composi- 
tion of a courtly versilier, writing fi the French manner. It 
abounds with that personification oi moral qualities which the 
Roman de la Rose liad introdu(,*ed into European * literature. 
Pity has died in the heart of the poet’s mistress, apd Cruelty 
now reigh^ there- having confederated Iferself with Beauty, 
Assured-Manner, Wisdom, and other virtues, with whom the 
poet remon^urates against the unholy league into which they 
have entered with a tyrannous &5qhng which is tlleir natural 
enemy. 

31. Romaunt of ih^ Rose, The only MS. (/. this poem 
known to exist is im the Iluiiteriau Museum at Glasgow. It 
is a transla'bion of tlie long allegorical work written in octo- 
syllabic verse by two French poets, Guillaume de Lorris and 
Jean de'^emjg, und^fr the name of Le Ron^an de la Rose, The 
originator of the design, Lorris — who died in 1260 — composed 
about 4000 verses,^ than which nothing, aticordnig to the taste 
of those'* days, could bo conceived* more exquisite in sentiment 
or more refined in diction. Jean de Meung continued the 
work in a very diirerenl strain. A born satirist, ho lashed 
with an unfiagging pen whatet^er abuses he found or fancied 
in the court, the castle, and the convent; but though a revolu- 
tionist in tom})(u*, he was a man without an ideal. 

Chaucer has allowed himself no variations from the story of 
the Roman de la Rose, which, in briefest oiAliVie, is as follows. 
Its hero is not the true knight, but the constant lover. LAmant 
dreams that he is walking by the side of a river, and comes 
upon a beautiful garden, tlie du Deduit, Knocking at 

the wicket, he is admitted by Idleness, who tells him that the 
garden belongs to Deduit or Mirth. Courtesy approaoJies, and 
invites the new-comer to join the band of revellers, by whom 
Mirth is surrounded. jChief among these is Cupid, the God of 
Love, who carries five arrows. ^'After saiflitering for some time 
with this agreeable cranpaiiy, LAmant goes off by himself to 
explore the garden. He comes to the well of Narcissus, at the 
bottom of whiej) are two crystal stones, each of which wonder- 
fully reflects to the gazer’s eye one half of the garoben, with all 
the trees and flowers growing ih it. In this mirror he sees ‘ a 
roser (rose-tree) chai^id fulle of rosis.’ He'* goes up to it, and 
admires its beautiful ‘ knoppe.s ’ or flowers. One of these ex- 
celled all the rest injygbur of growth and perfection of form 
and hues : — 
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Among the kiioppes 1 chese oon 1. 169\ 

So faife, that of the reinenaunt noon 
Ne prfeise I half so well tf as it, 

Whanne I avise in inyiwil. 

For so well, was enlumyned 
With colour r *e(l, as welle f yned 
As Natur»^ coiithe it make faire. 

And it hath Jeves wel foure paire, 

That Kynde hatn sett, thorough his knowyng, 

Aboute the rede roses spryngyng. 

The stalke was as rish right, ^ 

And thereon stode the knoppe upright, 

That it ne be wide tipon no side. 

The swote sinelle spronge so wide, 

That it dide aJe the place aboute. 

As L’ Amant ‘gazes on the Rose, Love comes up and discharges 
his five arrows successively into his breast. From this moment 
L’ Amant is inflamed with a passionate desire to possess the Rose, 
and the rest of the poem may be described as the narrative 
of his adventures in this pursuit, — Danger, Wieked-Tongue, 
Shame, and lUchessi‘ doing their best to diive him out of the 
garden, — Reason sagidy advi«ii g him to roiu mice love and cul- 
tivate friendship in its place ; while Venus, Genius, Cui)id, 
L’Ami (i,(\ Friendship), and Hel-Accueil, or Fine Maimers, 
encourage liim to (•(mstaiicy. and lielp liiin to suriiiount Ihe 
various perils l)y Avliieh he is beshl. At the point where Lorris 
breaks off, L’ Amant has just succeeded in kissinff the Rose. 
At the end of Meung’s part he plucks it; but (Jhaucer does 
not follow him so far. He stoi)s at line 13,105 of the original, 
where Wickc'd-Tongue i.s pi*rsuadod to kneel down and make 
his confession to Fals Sfunblant. 

32. With the Hnnhtn dc la came in a new style, which 
influenced for more than three centuries the imaginative litera- 
ture of Europe*, 'riie [)oriod from Lorris to Spenser is the reign 
of allegory. We. have seen how, in the turbulent ages which 
preceded the crystallisation of European society into separate 
states, the actions of jiopular warriors or kings, mixed up with 
many a wild growth of legeniA, weu-e sung in national lays 
(Breton lays, tl'e Welsh Triads^ Frankish lays, &c.); how the 
Norman trouv^jres te)ok these lays and worked them up into 
metrical chronicles and ronianees of chivalry ; Ihially, how the 
romance of chivalry was in great part spiritualised by the 
introduction of n religious moaning into tl 3 most popular and 
prolific of its dev(‘lopments, the Artliurian epopee. The theme 
of war appeared to have been workeck out ; but ah inventive 


^ As straight as a rush 
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poet might find scope for a fresh and attractive exercise of the 
imagination, through the ex{)aiision of th(§ theme of love. In 
that delicious valley of the Loire, between Orleans and Tours, 
wheT’e earth Imrself is like a git/xbui, arose the poet who was 
to satisfy the refined and more exi ;ent tastes of a courtly and 
aristocratic world, by removing from his prjge all the rough 
characters and violent catastrophes of wliicdi the ’readers of 
romance had had their fill, and introducing in theiu stead per- 
sonages mat werj not personages at all, but mere abstractions, 
yet whose iwords and proceedings were interesting, because 
engaged upon that unfailing source of interest, the love of man 
to woman. The machinery of i9 uisioii seen in a dream was 
suggested by tlui Sornnunn Scipionis, one of the most popular 
Oequests of antiquity. The counsels and warnings to lovers 
were suggested, and Sn great part supplied, by the writings of 
Ovid. Thus we see that the work of Lorris arose out of a 
partial ^Renaissance, or reversion to (classical images and i)agan 
conceptions. .. That the Ainandi should conui to spread so 
wide an influence nvas a fact of no good omen for the morals 
of Europe. Vice, jt is true, loska portion of its evil ‘ by losing 
all its grossness but far too much of the evil remained 
behind. 

The literary form chosen by Lorris, that of dream and alle- 
gory, attracted Langland and (fliauccr, as we have seen; it was 
also ado[)tcd by l^ydgate and Hawes and many other poets. 
Ilis theme, and his mode of handling it, were imitated, with a 
change for the worse, by (lower in the Co??fessio Ainanti,^. The 
deterioration came fnmi <*opying the audacious license of J(jan 
de Meung, who develoj)ed into a doctrim^ of fuiarchy, and the 
boundless riot of the low(‘r faculties, passiiges which in Lorris 
were suggestive of nothing' wor.se than (degant luxury and 
frivolity. 

No means exist for determining the daty. of the Momaunt, 
Professor ten Brink is inclin(‘d to place it in 136() ; but there 
are not wanting reas^yis why it would be better to place it 
two or three year.s earlier. TIk/ great numbe.r of French words, 
the level flow of the style, the closeness of the trans]atit>n, all 
point to a prelusive j)eriod f)f life, when Chaucer did not yet 
feel that he was thoroughly master of his own powers. It was 
probably earlier than, rather than contemporaneoiis with, the 
Assembly of Foule,% as we sliall j^ecsently see, there is 

good ground for a.ssigning to 13G4. 

33. In the Assembly of Foulas^ a poem of about 700 lines, 

1 Uu. ko 
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in the Cliaiicerian heptastich or seven-lined stanza,^ the poet 
begins by saying that he has lately fallen in with a book, 
written ‘ wyth lettres olde,’ by which he had been completely 
engrossed. The book was th3 treatise of Macrobhis on the 
Dream of Scipio, to whom bis ancestor ‘Aufrikan’ appear.-.d in 
his sleep, and declared to him the nothingness of this world 
and tlie greatness of eternity, together with many other 
wonderful .things. The poet then falls asleep, and dreams 
that Aufrikaii comes and leads him to a beautiful park or 
garden (the description of whi<!h is taken from 4ioccac(do's 
Theseide), — a blessed placu, where it is ever day, che air ever 
calm and sweet, no sickness >omes nor age, and all wholesome 
s})ices and grasses grow abundantly. Aftei* much description 
of the siglitsrof the garden, tlie poet tells us that lie came to 
a place where the goddess Nature was seated ui)on ‘an hille 
of floures.^ It was Saint Valentine’s day, and all the birds 
werci gathered round lier in order to clioose their mates for 
the coming yi^ar. Slie liolds on her hand a beautiful ‘formeD 
eagh?. The choosing l)(*gins, and tliree ‘ tc’’cel ’ eagles, one of 
which is a ‘ real ’ (royal) tercel, dispute which shall have the 
formel eagle. Nature bids iIk* leaders of the ditferenc orders 
of birds to deliver their verdict in the dispute. Tlie falcon, 
representing the birds of prey, says that the formel should take 
the ‘worthiest of knyglithode ’ and ‘of hlode tlie gentyleste ^ 
among the tliree tercels. The goose, speaking for the water- 
fowl, shows his lack of gentle blood and of tlie romantic spirit, 
by proposing with vulgar brevity that ‘ wliicliever of the tercels 
she cannot love, l(*b him love another.’ But all tlie ‘gentil 
follies’ scout this ignohlc idea. The cuckoo, for the worm- 
eating birds, adviso.s that, since they cannot agree, the tercels 
and the formel shall remain single all their lives. But this 
advice is floubul and scorned hy the merlin. The turtle-dove, 
for the s ed eating birds, simply urges the lovers to maintain 
unchanging constancy, and to live on hope -a notion much 
ridiculed hy the duck, who iiitiinaies thal. ' iluu’e be mo stern s, 
God wote, than a pah’c,’ or, we should say, ‘there are as 
good lish in the sea as ever caim* out of it.’ Embarrassed by 
these dis(a)rdani verdicts, Nature tells the formel to choose for 
herself ; hut she asks leave to put off her decision for another 
year, ‘for t) avysen me.’ The other birds then pair and 
de])art, singing a rcundel in Nature’s honour, of which tl.e 
refrain is — 

Qui biou ayiMu tard<* oublio. 


1 For a iloscrietioii of this stave, soo Appein.^ix, ‘Stanzas.’ 
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^ It has been lately suggef^ted by a writer in the Saturday 
Reoieio^ that Chaucer is referring in tliis i »oem to the courtship 
of Eiigelram deCoiici and'Isabel, daughtfi* of Edward III., who 
wefe betrothed in 1364 and niafried in 1365. Dr. Furnivall ^ 
thinks that this tln^ory will not h^ld, beciause he lias satisfied 
himself, by a search among tlie grimy treasures of the Record 
Office, that, in the actual courtship of this princely [lair, things 
cannot have proceeded in the precise manner, nor at the precise 
dates, ti.at seem to be indicated in the poem. But what if 
tliey could not? Chaucer surely was not bound to trammel 
his imagination within the bounds fcf strict matter of fact. It 
is now generally agreed that courtship intended cannot 
be that of John of Gaunt and Blanche of Lancaster (married 
in 1358), according to the view of Godwin and (^tliers, because 
that date is much too early, nor did the circumstances of that 
courtship resemble in any way those here, sliadowed forth. Yet 
it is scarcely possible to believe that some, real event is not the 
basis 01 tlie poem ; and if this be granted, it is certain that no 
royal marriage iut the riu'gn of Edward III. fits the poem half 
so well as that of Engelram and Isabel. 

34. File Boke of the Dnehesse w is formerly called Chance res 
DremCy till Speght published the poem which pro)>erly bears 
that name in 1597. ft is an elegiac compositioji of about 1350 
lines, in octo-syllabic rime, or the death (1369) of Blanche of 
Lancaster, the first wife of John of (buint. In the (.Canterbury 
Tales, the Man of Lawe is made to say in his prologue, — 

In yonthc ho [Ohaucor] ina<lo of Coys a.nKAlcioun. 

Now the first part of the Boke of the Ducher.se gives the story 
of Ceyx and Alcyone ; w^’ have here therefore clear proof that 
this was a poem of Chaucer’.s y(futh. 

There are beautiful lines in this poem, and the description of 
the hunt in the Avood is grapliic and stirring. Still M. Sandras, 
who has pointed out how largely it is made up out of tiie works 
of the French poets Lorris, Meung, and Macliault, is perhaps 
right in assigning to it no very high place among ChauceEs 
works. The slight plot is thus analysi^d by Mr. Bell : ^ — ‘ Fall- 
ing asleep over Ovid*s story of (‘cyx and Alcyone, [the poet] 
hears the mctry sounds of huntsmen and lioumls, and starts 
from his bed to follow them tj) the woods. Here, while await- 
mg the unhar})ouring of the deer, he sQ.es a knight sitting 
dolefully under an oak, lamenting the recent death of his 

1 See nr.*B'urnivair« Trial Forewords. 

Ctfi^ticor’s Poetical Works, vol. vi. 
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lady. Having ascertained the cause and history of liis sorro’v, 
Chaucer rides homl and is suddenly awakened by the sound 
of the great clock ’<>f a neighbour*ipg castle striking twelve. 
The knight is John of Gaunt, and the lady his Duchess, Bla’;iche. 
The identity of the 'latter is ascertained by a passage where she 
is called Fair White,” which, says the inoiirning knight, “was 
my ladyes'name righto.”' The Lady Blanche died in 1369, and 
John of Gjiunt married his S(*cond wife Constantia, daughter of 
Pedro the Cruel, king of Castile, in 137}. ‘ ^ ^ 

35. Quem Andyda and Fah Arcyte is an unfinshed poem, 
mO'^tly in the Chaucerian Iieptastich, in which we seem to have 
a rougli draught of the s^o.y of Theseus and the two noble 
kinsmen of Tliebes, laid aside by Chaucer when he had resolved 
to follow Bo'itcaccio more closely, and complete the tale as we 
have it in The Love of Palamon and Ai^cite^ or the Knightes 
Tale. Some curious s})ecimens of metre found in this poem are 
described in the Appendix. Chaucer says that he has .followed 
in it Statius and Goriiina. At the opening Therms is intro- 
duce<l, witli his Amazonian qu(!(*n Hippolyta, and her sister 
Emilio, making his triumphal <‘niry into At]>ens, just as in the 
Kniglites Tale. But then . n alirupt transition is made to the 
allairs of Thebes ; we hear no more of Theseus, but the rest of 
the poem is devoted to the hapless love of Anelyda, the qu'een 
of Krmony, for her perjured '('heban lover Arcybi. In the 
Knightes Tale, on tlie other liand, tlie events all follow in a 
clear and logical sequence, 'rhe poem is named by Lydgate, 
in the ]»rologue to his F(dls of Vrinrea, among Chaucer’s 
works. Its exacc date cannot be given, but it was certainly 
earlier than the ‘Love of Palamon and Arcite' mentioned in 
the Leyende, 

36. Chanreres A B G, or La } lie re de Nostra Daine^ is a 
poem of twenty-three stanzas, each beginning with a different 
letter of 'he alphabet (./, ?/, and w being omitted), in honour of 
the Virgin Mary. It is a translation from a composition of the 
same name by the French poet I)c Giplerville, whose verses 
are printed in Dr. FiunivalPs (hie>Tcxt Edition of the Minor 
Poems of Chaucer, o])])osite the English text For the metre, 
see the section' on ‘Stanzas' in the Ap[)endix. There was a 
tradition at the time of Speght that Chaucer wmte the A B G 
at the desire of tlio Duchess Blanclie. However this may he, 
it was probably a work of his yohth- 
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Poems of Chaucer’s Middle Life. 

* e 

31 Troylus and Cryseyde is a trj\iMslati(^]j, though with many 
changv's and many additions, of the Filoatrato of Boccaccio. 
The original inventor of the story (of whic.li no hint is found in 
Homer, nor in the CIreek writers* of the Lowcn* Empire, i)ares 
and Dich-s, from whose pages Guido dclle Cplonne suj ])lemented 
his Hidoriijf, Trojaiia) was, according to M. Sandras, the Anglo- 
Norman tr't nvere, Benoit do Sainte-Maure. This author, a 
contemporary of AVace, before he wrote, By the co^nmissioii of 
Henry IL,^ his metrical history \)# the Dukes of Normandy, 
.aj)pears to have compiled a Gede de Troie, Avith the view of 
correcting tlie errors into Avhich Homer liad fallen, and giving 
the authentvt history'of the siege of Troy! Jn this work, the 
sources of wliich ajipear to be but imperfectly known, the story 
of the b ves of Troilus, son of Priam, and the faithless Chryseis, 
daugliter of Ghryses, the ])Viest of Apollo, a])pears for the hrst 
time. Guido delle'Colonne, a Sicilian lawyer of th(‘ thirteenth 
century , either copjdng Benoit, er using the unknown sources 
at Avhich Benoit drew, reproduces the story in his Hisforia 
Trojana, From Guido, and possibly from Benoit also, it Avas 
borfoAved by Boccaccio, and Avoikcd up into tlK*. elegant poem 
of Filosirato, But the characier of (Jrcssid is very ditfoicntly 
drawn by Boccaccio and Chaucer. In the hands of tlui former 
she is a light and sensual Avoman, for Avhoni it is impossible 
to feel respect or pity; such a Cressid, in, s|iort, as we have 
in Shakspcre/s play. But ‘ChaucePs Crys(‘yde is cast in a 
difierent mould. She possesses every quality which entitles a 
woman, not only to love, but to respect. Her delif‘-acy is con- 
spicuous ; she IS won Avith difiiculty aft(‘.r a long courtship, 
carried on with consummate address under the direction of 
Pandarus, and is finally overcome by siu-[)rise. The moral 
beauty of her natun^ imparts a ])rofouTid inUirest to ii(*r con- 
duct, and we follow h(?r through the gradual course of her 
Infidelity with sorrow ana c(mif)as:/o.x.’ ^ 

38. CTiaucer speaks of Boccaccdo by the pseudonym of LollivSy 
an liistorian of the third century. Jn the first book lie calls him 
‘myn autour Lollius;’ ag;iin, in the fifth book, near tlie end 
of the poem, he says, ‘as tedlcth Lollius.' Lydgath also quotes 
Lbllius as an authc^ on Troy at the end^of his Troy book; 
again, in the House of Fame ^ Ohaucer names him after Homer 
us an historian of Troy.^ Professor ten Brink, folloAving out a 

^ Quoted from able Introiluctioii to Troylus avid Cryseyde. 
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suggestion of Mr. Lalliani, conjectures that Chaucer may have 
misread his Horace {Kpid. i. ii. 1), and, instead of 


Trojan i belli acriptorern, ’tiiaxiine Lolli, 
, , • Proeneste relegi, 


may have read : — 

Trojani belli scriptorum nnaximc Lolli, 

. . . . Prseneste te legi — 


‘ 1 have read tlu'e at Prseneste, O Lollius, greatest of tlie his- 
torians of the Trojan war.’ This conjecture would he more 
admissible, W(ire there any evidence that Chaucer was acquainted 
witli Horace; but, so far as I know, he quotes him nowhere 
in his writings. On tlie whole, the supposition tWit Lollius 
Urbicus, mentioned in ancient lists of Latin authors as an his- 
torian of the third age, is the person intenrled, seems the most 
probable. Hut why (Tiaiicer, who freely names Dante and 
Petrarch, to whom be sNas far less beholaen, should have 
chosen to avoid all mention of Boccaccio, to whom he was ^o 
deeply indebted, remains an unsolved dilliculty. 

The Troijbts is written in tlie Chaucerian heptastich, and is 
in five books. Tliere. is no certain indication of its date, but 
Lydgate vaguely speaks of it, in the prologue to his Falls of 
Princes, as a trfinslation made in the poet’s youth. But there 
is a marked increase of jiower as compared with the liomaunt, 
which may incline us to ])lace it some ten or fifteen years 
farther on in the poet's life. The noble and eloquent close 
is worthy of all admiration. In the ‘ Knvoye ’ at the end, he 
commends it to the coiT(‘cting hands of his friends Gower and 
Strode : — 

k 

O iimv.'il (iowt r, this bokr I Uirecte 
To tluj, and to the philosophical Strode, 

To \ oucliensaiif, ther nede is, to correcte, 

Of youre beiiignites and zeles gov J. 


39. The House of Fame is a ])Ocin of about 2170 lines, 
in octo syllabic couplets, divided into three books. The first 
‘ contains a dissertation on dreams analogous to the opening of 
the Roman de la Rose, an invocrtioii of Sleep imitated from 
Machault, a referenre to the tragical death of Croesus, as re- 
lated by Jean de Meuiig, and a description of the temple of 
Venus, adorned with paintings which represent the diflerent 


scenes ( 5 the .i-Lnoid. 


This long introduction ends with 
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a vision borrowed from Dante.’ ^ As in the ninth canto of 
tJie Piirgatorio, tlie poet sees before him an eagle with golden 
wings, dazzlingly bright, in the second i%t he is carried aloft 
by the eagle, and after a long aerial voyage brought to the 
Hoilv e of Fame, a palace found ell i)n a rotk of ice. The third 
part ft 11s ns what he saw there. In the great hall he beliolds 
the staVnes of the famous poets of old, Homer on a pillar of 
iron, Vil'gil on one of iron tinned over, Ovid on a pillar of 
copper, \ Claudian on one of sulphur. He sees atAi describes 
crowds of 'eo[)lo of every rank and calling, and then suddenly 
wakes up, and finds that it is all a (Iream : — 

Thus in draining .-inJ in game 

Endeth this lytel bookc of Fame. 


Many comic and satirical strokes are introduced throughout 
the poem; of \\hich one might say in general, that while 
eviden.^jly suggested by the iJicina Goinmedia^ it substitutes 
the faiitastio Englisil hun.'our and wealth of conception for the 
austere dignity and serious purpose of the great Italian. Tlie 
H/nme^of Fame Ayas modernised by l\^pe. It ]>ears tlie evi- 
dence of a vast and discursive eaidition, and should clearly 
be assigned to the middle period of (lianceFs life, of which it 
must he deemed the most important monument.- 

40. The Love of Pohtmoh and Arcite aj)])ears, from the 
way in which it is mentioned in the Lerjemde, to have been 
written some time before Ukj latter work, but to have had 
little circulation. There can he no reasonable doubt that this 
is substantially the same com])osition with tliat which Chaucer 
has assigned to his Knight among the Canferlmry Tales. It 
may therefore he ])assed over till we come to speak of that 
collection. 

* Sandras, Elv<h\ p. 118. 

2 The dat6 seems to ho fixed to some time hoiwpcn 1874 an.A l.’lSfl, while 
Chaucer was Comptroller of the Cu.stom of Wool, hy a pa'^;ige at line 052 ; — 
the eagle is addressing < 'liaueer : — 

i*'or will n thy lahoiar doou is, 

An<l hast yrriado"‘tliy rekenynges, 

In stedo of rcsto and newe tliynges, 

Idioii goost home to thy house aiiooh, 

Aral, al so dornhe as any stoon, 

' Thou sitttjst at another booke, 

Tyl fully daswed is thy looke, 

And livest thus as an hermyto. 

Alt'.ough thyn ab.stinenco lyte. 

The ‘rekenynges’ can only refer to Chaucer's making up bis daily accounts 
as Comptroller. 
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Ct^ucer’s Later Poems. 

41. In writing the Jjove of Pdlamon and Arcifn, ("haucer 
must have perceiveU that’the riming pentameter, or, vs we 
now call it, th(‘. h^eroic couplet, which he then used for ^ le first 
time, offered advantages for |i continuoTis, serious, a7/d digni- 
hed exposition or narrative, which neither any form Stanza, 
nor the sliort ronu/hce m(‘asure which he Vatl usyi for the 
Bomaunt and the llonm of Fama^ could justly ^)r(itend to. 
This conviction, we may sit))pose, led him to (-hoose tliis metre 
for the Lrfjftide of Goode \Yiynen^ and afterwards for many of 
the Canterbury I'alea, 

42. The [^eye.iide is a i)oeni of ahoht 2600 lines, and is 

extant in nunifirons MSS. The name is perhaps derived from 
the Leyenda Aurea of Jacobus do Voragine, whicli*is a collec- 
tion of the lives of saints. For in pursuance of the mocking 
parody familiar to tlie French poets, of thV time, ^ind imitated 
by Chaucer, tlie poet assimilates the service of Christ to the 
service of Cupid, and celcbraUvs the nine ladies here held up 
for imitation as the saints anM martyrs of Love. * 

The opening of the Lcyende is very beaTitifiil. The poet 
tells us how, when May comes round, lie leaves his books .tnd 
Ids devotion, and goes abroad into the tields to do honour and 
obeisance to the Daisy, that Mloure of floures allc.^ On such 
an occasion, after returning to his liouse he fell arJeep in an 
arbour, and dreamed that he saw the god of Love with Alceste, 
and nineteen ladit's*in her train. Love charges him with having 
written many things in the dis[)rai.se of women, and tending to 
withdraw men from Ids service, particularly for having translated 
the Homan de la Hose — 

That is an hvre.sye ay<‘ins my 

# 

r>ut Alc'jstc defends him, and obtains his pardon from the god 
m the folloAving coiulition : — 

Tluni shalt, while that thou ly\est, yere by yere, 

The tnost paitye of thy tyino spendo 
In makyiig of a glorious Ijegeiide, 

Of good wyninien, iiiaydeiies, and wyve.s, 

IJhat weian trewe in lovyng al hire lyva^s. 

t 

In performance of •this penance, the poef writes the lives or 
‘ legends ^ of the following ladies who were eminent in the 
annals of Love : — Cleopatra, Thisbc, »Ihdo, Medea, Lucretia, 
Adriaifa {i,e. Ariadne), Philomcno, Phyllis, ^.nd Hypermnestra. 
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materials are taken almos^i entirely from Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses and Ileroides^ some passages being ypretty close versions 
of the I^atin. • ^ 

An indication of date is ‘"’fonn^ in the following injunction 
laid ^k)wn by Aleeste on the poet '' 

And whan this bokc ys luadf^, yeve it the Quene, 

, On iny behalf, at Klthain* or at Sheene. ^ 

^VIanifes^fMhis coiild not be Cjiieen Philip] who died in 1369, 
long befor^ most of tlic works named in the Lfdcnde were 
written; it must tlierefore be the first (jnecui of Richard If., 
Anne of Bohemia (ilie second, js-.hella of Franco, whom lie 
married in 1397, was a mere child), who came ovf‘r to England 
‘m 1382, and died in Her palace of Sheen in 13fH- Between 
these two years the Leijende must liave heeu written. 

43. Before examining the (Janterbiiru Ta!f>.% the remaining 
prodiic^ons of Cliaiicer’s later years may he briefly noticed. 
The Ball ode i,^ent to liichmd I'l, dei)lorcs tlni degeneracy of the 
age through ‘lak o-i stedfastnesse,’ and ‘^ives faithful advice to 
the king, wdiich it would have, been W(}11 for liim if he had 
followed. The CompIajfNfe of Ahors and Venns^ a piec.e of 
about 350 lines, in .stanzas of varying length, is, at least in 
part, a translation from tlie French of Graunson.^ Chaucer 
avows it to be tin* work of his: old ago : — 

^ For elde, that in iny .^pirite dnlleth me, 

Hatli nf en<iytiiiic at tlu* .subtility* 

Welnygh berefte out of my remembraunce. 

In contemporary this poem is .said to liave been written 

by Chaucer, at the request of John of (Jaunt, to celebrate a 
shameful intrigue betweedf the Ducliess of Yoi’k, Lancaster’s 
sister-in-law, and the Duke of Ex(‘ter, her nic<*e’s husband. 
The Envoy to Scogan, and that to Bukton^are both "J ate com- 
]) 0 .sitions ; in the latter (fluiiicer entreats his friend^ to read 
‘TheWyfe of Batlu^^" Flee fro Jhr, Pres is a poem of three 
stanzas, breathing tlic noble ,/Jid sad resignation of a great 
mind which at the end of its course, uncorru^jtod though not 
unstained, Cast down but not subdued,^ throws a backward 
look upon the ^storms of life : — 

That the is Hont, receyve in Vmxomnesse, 

The wnirffeling of this world askt't}/ .a fallo ; 

Her i.s no boiiio, her i.s but wyldyrne.sse. 


1 Sir Otee de Graunson, a Savoyard, was killed in a duel in 1397 ; on his 
career and tragic cnd,*^‘e Ilowania, xir. * 
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Forth, pilgrimo ! foith, ibeste, out of thy stalle f 
Loke up fm hye, an<i thonke God of alle ; 

Wey ve tjiy lust, and let thy goste the lede, 

And troutho shal thee delyvtr, hit is no drede. 

The firste Fadyr is a short piec(^, with the same n jtif as 
Burns’s lines, ‘The rank is hut iJie guinea stamp, T\e maii’^ 
the gowc? for a’ that/ The Comijlaynte to his Pt rse, being 
addressed, to Hen^y IV., who obtained the crow,. ’'in 1399, 
comes at the very end of our poet’s life. ?Ie sa\/f in it that 
he is ‘shave as nye as is a frere,’ and throws htuself on the 
benignity of the new kihg, not without success, as we have 
seen. 

44. The Canterbury Tales.- -The gc.jieral plan of the Cemter^ 
bury Tales liiay 1)(‘ said to have lieeii so far suggested by the 
Decameron of Boccaccio, that the later, 'like the garlier work, 
consists of a framework created for the purpose of inserting 
tales in. Tlui ten friends, assembled diirnig the prev^ence of 
the plague in a country house 'ouuide tlie wallj of Florence, 
and beguiling the tedium, of a Pm day.-’ ^piarantine by each 
telling a story daily, are rea>r<'sented in the English »X)em,by 
the thirty-two pilgrims, Ixiuml to the shrine of St. Thomas-a- 
Beciket at Canterbury, each of whom (except the host) binds 
himself to tell a story for the amusement of the company, both 
going and returning. Harry Bailey, tlio host of the Tabard, 
the inn at Southwark from which the expedition starts, is its 
guide and chief. He is to tell no tale liiiu.sidf, but to be the 
judge of those which the other pilgrims tell. If the sclieme 
announced in tlhi Prologue ha<l been fully carried out, it is 
evident that avc should hav(' a hundred and tw(mty-four tales. 
In fact then* are but twenty-four,, of which two are told by 
(Jhaucer, one, the Coke’s 'I'ale, is a short fragment, and a 
fourth is told by the Chanounes Yeman, who is not one of the 
original i>ai’ty, l)ut,,Avith his ma.st(‘r. Joins the pilgrims on the 
roail. This incomple.teness is in marked (tontra.st to the sym- 
metrical exactness with which the. less ambitious plan of the 
Decataeron is worked out. *• 

A few general oliservations on tlie characteristics of 
Chaucer’s gtmius, as exhibited in the Canterbury Tales, are 
reserved for the second part of this work.^ Here I propose, 
after discussUig the question of the order in which the tales 
should be arranged, *to indicate ‘briefly character of each, 
and the. sounie from which it is supj>osed to be derived. 

The following |)ersons besides the Host, out of the thirty 


^ Seu Critical Section, ch. I. Narrative Poetry, 
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tvo pilgrims named in the Prologue, have no tales assigned to 
them : the Yeoman, two qut of the threj^ Nuns' Priests, the 
Haberdasher, the Carpent«r,^the Webbe (i.e, weaver), the i>yer, 
the Tapiser (tapestry-worker), am? the Plo\vman. 

45A/rhe examination and comparison of a great number of 
MSS.j^refully made by Mr. Bradshaw and J)v. Furnivall, have 
resuItedVi the re-establishment df the true order in which, if 
not the vAmle, at least the great majority^of the tales should 
stand. AKout t6e first five tales, — the Knight's, Miller's, 
Reve's, Gome's, and Man-uf-I.a\v's, — there is no difficulty, for 
they are linked together by their * i^roldgues. The Wife of 
Bath's Prologue and Tale follo^v*'iU all the printed editions. 
But a MS. (Arch. Sold, n. 14) has been found in the Bodleian 
Library, which ])laces the Sliipman's Prologue and Tale next 
after the Man-of-Law's Tale ; and this is uuqiKvstionably the 
right order. To the Shipman’s d'ale are linked in regular suc- 
cession «^the Prioresses Tale, Sir Thopas, IMeliboeus, the Monkes 
Tale, and thb Noiine Pre^-stes Tale. Koclieste]’ is mentioned 
in the Monk's Prologiui — 

Lo, Rouchester storulotfe here fast<‘ by. 


After the Nonne Preestes Talc there is a break, and it is 
doubtful what tale shoTild coAie next. Dr. Furnivall wavers 
between the Doctor's and the Wib* of Path’s. But the Doc- 
tor’s Tale, 'if the short prologue print(‘(l in Mr. Btdl's e<litiou be 
admitted as genuine, must follow the Franklin’s Tale. Taking 
the Wife of Bath's as the next in succes’suhi to the Nonne 
Preestes Tale, we get a soquenpe of nine tuh*.s — the Wife 
of Bath's, Frere's, Sompnour's, Clerk’s, Merchant’s, Squire’s, 
Franklin's, Doctor’s, and Pardoner's. In the first and third 
of these Sittingbourne is UKUitioncd, a town ten miles beyond 
Rochester and forty miles from London. )>etw<'en Somp- 
nour's and the Clerk’s Tales there i.s no positive link,, but one 
follows the other in fi'^^e out of the six lirst-elass MSS. printed 
by Dr. Furnivall in the Six-Tolt ChauefeV. All tlie other tales 
in this group are linked together by j>refatory matter. The 
Seconde NonnesTale, which has no prologiu}, i.s placed next by 
Dr. Furnivall, ^ To it is linked the Cliaiiounes Yemans Tale, in 
which Boughtoii-under-Blee is mentioned, a vilhrge five miles 
ff'om Canterbury. Manci|)le’s Prologue and 1 ale are placed 

next by Dr. Furnivall, in the former of wliicJi the Mitel toun' 
called Bob-up-amLdowiu under the Blee, i.s mentioned. To the 
Manciple's Tale ar<^ linked tlui Persones Prologue and Tale, 
which in all the MAS. teiminate the work. 
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46. (Jeneral Prologue, The pilgrims being all met togetlr>r 
at the Tabard, a imtural occasion^ arises for the individual 
descriptions which follow, and whiclj are unsurpassed in their 
kind in the whole r^iige of mediaeval literature. Althougli the 
characters do not succeed each other in tlie strict order )f the 
social hierarchy,* yet a certain gradation is observab^ /J'he 
Knight and his son the Stjaire, with the Yeoman attending 
them, — the Lady Prioress and her retinue, and the ^ ^ >nk who 
is ‘ to ben an abbot able,’ — form the first and Aiost di tinguished 
group. The Friar follows in a place by himself ; then we have 
a group repj’esenting the ui)p(‘.r ranks of tlici middle class, both 
oil its industrial and its [professional side, and including the 
Merchant, the Clerk of Oxford, the Serjea,nt-at-Law, and the^ 
Franklin, a respecitable freeholder farming his own land. A 
mis(iellaneous array, consisting of several artisans^ a cook, a 
mariner, and a good wife from Hath who does a great trade in 
cloth, next ajipear ; with these are strangely joincMl a ‘Doctor 
and a Parson, or parisli priest, with wliom is Lis brother, a 
ploughman. The last group represents the lower middle class ; 
it consists of a Reve or land steward, a Miller, a Honipnour 
(i,e, an offi(a‘al in an ecclusiastical court), a Pardoner, and a 
Manciple. Chaucer himstdf, with the Host, complete the 
cavalcade. Lots being drawn to decide who sliall toll the liist 
tale, the lot falls on the Knightl 

47. Kn 'Kjhfes Tale. This, as we have seen, is a free version 
of the Tlicseide of floccaccio, an heroic [) 0 (un in twelve books, 
in the oftara rima, which aj)])eared in 1311. Theseus, duke 
of Athens, after his conquest of Scythia, by which he avoii the 
hand of Hippolyta tlie Amazonian queen, returns to his capital. 
Jlefore entering the city he is besot l)y a band of wretched 
women, praying him to avenge them on Croon, king of Thebes, 
who has forbidden the burial of the bodies of their husbands 
slain dining the sieg^e. Tlieseus at once marches against Creon, 
defeats and kills him. In tlie battle two young Thebans, 
Palamon and Arcito, are left for dead the field ; but, their 
wounds being not mortal, the;y -are taken to Atluius and there 
imprisone<l. Prom tlie window of their cell Palamon sees one 
May morning tlie faire Enielie, sister of Hijqiolyta, walking 
in tlie jialaco. garden. Arcite also sees her ; the friends lioth 
conceive themselves to be in love with the maiden, wlm all 
tin*. tiiiK^ has not secii them, and a bitter ([parrel ensues between 
them. Arcite is released, ami Palamon at the end of seven years 
makes his escape. The rivals nuM^t iii the wood near Atliens, 
and a^rree to fight the next morning. But the combat is inter- 
rupted by l'h(‘,seus, who, after hearing their story, jiromises that 
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they return to that spot at the end of fifty weeks, each with 
a hundred knights in his tmin, and institute a tournament for 
the love of Emelie, he wiU give her hand to the victor. The 
lists are prepared with great cafe .and expense, oratories and 
altars being erected to Venus, Mars, and Diana, and enriched 
with p iuting and sculpture. The tournament takes place on 
tlie appc’ntcd day ; Arcite is victl)rious; but just as ne is being 
proclain A, his horse, startled by a ‘fury infernaD sent above 
ground b} Pluto, throws him on liis head, and he receives a 
mortal injury. His farewell to Emelie is one of the most 
beautiful things in poetry. Palambn of course weds Emelie, 
and lives with her ‘in blisse, in ri( uesse, and in hole.’ 

. Tyrwhitt considered that Chaucer s management of the story 
was superior to Boccaccio’s, be(%ause he made Dalam )n see Emelie 
first, thereby establishing a kind of prior poetical right to her; 
and also described jealousy and enmity as springing up between 
thetwc young Thebans from the first, whereas lloccaccio makes 
the tie of frlendsliip between them so strong that for a, hmg 
time both loved Emelie to distraction without being the worse 
friends M. Sandras, on the otlmr liand, suggc^sts that the 
refinement of feeling and sentiment wliich sucli friendship 
implies was beyond the strain of the Ihiglish poet and his 
readers. AVithout pretending to scdtle so nice a (juestion, we 
may ol)serve that each poet, iu handling tliis part of the story, 
was probably guided by liis literary instinct to write in the 
way most in accord wdtli the manners and mode of thought of 
his countrymen. 

The source from wliicli Boccaccio obtained tluj story of 
Palamoii and Arcite lias not been discovered. From the 
Thehais of the poet Statius (lib. xii.) is t:d<en all the earlier 
part of the story down to the death of Cn'on, and also (lib. 
vii.) tlie first sketch of the description of tln^ toni[)]e of Mars. 
But this .sketcli is in Statius liardly more than big \vords 
and gaudy swollen images. Boccaccio’s descri})tion, wliile pre- 
serving all in Statin ‘ that is worth ])reserving, enlarges the 
theme with much elegance ana for* c ot ex]>r(i siou. (ihancer 
departs widely from both, and in the terror and majesty of 
Ills lines reminds us, notwithstanding tlie inferiority of the 
medium, of tho magnificent pictures of Tartarus in tlie sixtli 
iEneid. M. Sandras thinks tliat the particular story of Palamon 
afid Arcitci wais proli.jjily tin* inventiou of sfmie Ereiich trouvere, 
whose work is now lost, though known to ami used by lioccaccio. 
But tliere seems to he jeally no reason why Bo(5caccio sliould 
not have invented it himself. Statius wrote his ejiic in twelve 
books, and called it the Tfiebaifl, In th<*. last liook Tlieseus, 
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the great mythic h^ro of Attica, is introduced for the iiiot 
time, to redress the wrongs and irtijjieties committed by Creon. 
Boccaccio seems to have thought tlir^t here was a great oppor- 
tunity for continuing, in a ce^rtain sense, the work of Statius, 
by writing another epic in twelve books, to be call^^i the 
‘Theseid,’ with Theseus for its leading character. Tie name 
of Palemoii he found in Statius ; that of Arcita or ^roite he 
may have taken froju the Archytas of Horace {Od, . xxviii.). 
Tlie element of love was indispensable in a media val poem ; 
he therefore created Emilia, the sister-in-law of Theseus. The 
self-forgetting friendsJjip of the two young Thebans is a reminis- 
cence of Pylades and Orestcb. 

48. Udie MUlaroH Tale r(‘lates how a (^eniure Oxford scholar, 
fair without ind false within, leagued with the wife of the 
carpenter with wliom he was lodging against the poor man^s 
lionour, and deceived him by a ridiculous tale of a deluge, 
which his pretended knowledge of astrology enabled him to 
foresee. The origin of tlie story, says Mr. Bell, has not been 
ascertained ; the main incident, that of the tubs, Chaucer pro- 
bably found in some fabliau There is great humour ^ jth 'n 
this and in the Reve\s Tale, but at the same time so much tliat 
is gross and oUensive, that one may well believe Chaucer to 
have had them specially in his mind when revoking those of 
his (kmterl)ury Tales Hhat sounen unto sinne.' 

The Reve, who was a carpenter by trade, is offended at 
the sliglit thrown ui)on the craft by tlie Miliei’^s tale. He pro- 
ceeds to tell a tale, of which the scene is laid at Trumpington, 
near Cambridge, and which ends with tlie effectual humbling 
of the proud miller who thought to cheat the two Cambridge 
clerks from the north country. Tw*^ fabliaux, containing the 
main incidents of the story, one of which bears the title of De 
'Jonihert et des Deux Clern^j may have supplieil Chaucer with 
his materials ; they rre among the publications of the Chaucer 
Society. 

49. Tlie Coke, Roger or Hodge of Waio, after being rallied 
by the Host on the deleterious quality of his dishes, promises 
to tell a tale of ‘ a hosteler.' He begins it, and we see that 
there is every prosjiect of hearing a tale coarser than either the 
Reve's or the Miller's. But at the end of about 60 lines the 
story-teller suddenly sto^is. Tyrwliitt is probably right in sup- 
posing that HJhaiicer'b more mature judgment convinced him 
that two such tales as the Miller's and the Reve's were sufficient 
at a time.' He perhaps bethought himself of the promise made 
to his reailers in the Miller’s Prologue : — 
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Wioso list it no^ to heere, 

Turne over the leefe, and cheese another tale ; 

For he schal fynde ynowe bothe gr<(t and sinale, 

Of storial thing^ that toucheth gentilesse, 

^ And eek moralite, and Hd^hesse. 

§0. The Coke holds his peace, and the Host, observing that 
now 

The schade of every tree 
Wds in the lengthe the same 
That was the body erecte, that causeil it, 

and knowing that the day of the month was the ^'ighteoiith of 
April, infers from his profound astronomical love that the time 
of the day is ten o’clock. Auiioiuicing this discovery to the 
pilgrims as a motive for losing no time, he calls ?lpoii the Man 
of Lawe fer a tale. Tlie learned Serjeant replies that he him- 
self speaks in prose, but that he will borrow a tal(i in rime 
from 'vJhancer, wh(^ in his ‘ large, volume ’ has ‘ told of lovers 
up and down ; ’ vet iiev^^r, he adds, given currency to such 
wicked stories as\hose of Canace and her incestuous love, or 
?boub ’uch an iiiiiiatural monst^ir the King Antiochus. This 
is a stroke at Gower, as we shall presently see, and helps to 
fix the date of the Canterhnrn Tales, The Man of Lawe pro- 
ceeds to tell the beautiful tale of Constance ; how the Sultan 
of Surrye, hearing of the beauty of the daughter of the Koman 
emperor, obtains lier in marriage from her father on promising 
to become a Cliristian ; how, for keejnng this ju'omise, he is 
murdered by his own mother, who sends (^instance away in a 
ship without a rudder; how she is cast on the coast of North- 
umberland, and, aft(ir many wonderful adventures, becomes the 
wife of Alla, the king that country ; how Alla’s wic,k(Hl 
mother, Domegyld, turns him a;-;ainst her, and j)ersuades him 
to send her afloat again in thcj same ship in which shci came; 
how the ship carries her and her little sor?; IMauricius,' to Kome, 
where she lives a holy and retired life ; finally, bow Alla, 
coming to Rome o*. pilgrimag«*, discovers his wife and son, 
and lives happily with them^'for many years. This tale is in 
the Chaucerian stanza. The saintly cliaracteF of Constance is 
touched with indescribable refinement and grace, as well as 
depth of feelihg ; one is reminded of those lov^dy female heads 
^which gaze, wistfully and tepderly, from the cativas of Sasso- 
ferrato or Luini. # 

The story of Constance; is also told in Gowers Confrsdo 
Amantis ; and as no cither source was formerly known, exce.pt 
for the portion that relates to Domegyld, whose; wir^ked lx*- 
liaviour tow'ards Constance recalls similar story in the 
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Offas, a work ascribec) to MatblicV Paris, Tyrwhitt and otlie2 
critics assumed that (Jliaucor must l^ave taken the story from 
Gower. On this a ftirther arguniegit# has been reared: could 
Chaucer have meant fco say tfiiythiug severe of Gower, in the 
passage about Canace and Antiochus, when he was oj'" the 
point of borrowing from liini the materials of an im>)r^^mt 
tale? This’ question comes tohiotliing, now that the ,00 iimon 
source from#which l)gth Gower and Chaucer took th('y5tory has 
been discovered. Tins source', is the chronicle of/ Nicholas 
Trivet. The Chaucer Society has printed an old English 
version of p^irt of tliis clironicle, on reading which no one 
can dou])t that here we have Cbauceys original. Tiberie Con- 
stantyn, says Trivet, became emperor in ,570 a.d., and reigned 
twenty-three jears, at (Jonstantinophi liowevor, not at Kome. 
According to one account, he gave his daugfiter in iikirriage to 
a knight of (Ai[)[)adocia ; ])ut, according to the ‘olde cronicles 
of Saxons,’ (.\)nstantia married A lie, the second king of North- 
unilier, and liad by him a son Morys* This Alle Is the king 
in the well-known story of Gregory the Great and the Anghi 
children whom he saw in the slave-market. ’ ? .•* 

Sine(‘, therefore, Chaucer took the tale from Trivet, not from 
Gower, the reason alleged for doubting his intention of attack- 
ing the latter in what he says of (^inace falls to the ground. 
That he had that intention seems to me most evident. If so, 
the Man of T^awci’s jirologue, and the Cantefimri/ TuIp.^ gimer- 
ally, must be brought down to a date subsequent to 1390, in 
which year, or in tin* Co/j/css/o, containing the stori(*s of 

Canac(‘ and Antioc^nis, lirst appean'd. 

51. Th(} Host pronounces the Serjeant’s to be ‘a thrifty 
tale,’ and, with many pi<»us juraliov^y calls upon tbe Parish 
Priest. The Priest says, ‘ What aileth the man, .so synfully 
lo swerc?’ Whereupon the Host ‘smells a Loller (Lollard) 
in the. wiinl,’ and advises the company to stand by, and they 
will h(‘ar sermon. Ilut the Shii»man gravely interposes, and 
says that there shall lu' no glosing of the C.ospel nor preaching 
here; ‘ we all believi? in the great Gnd,’ says he, and no one 
.shall sow cockle .-(or tares) amidst our clean corn. Perhaps 
there is a reference h(*.re to Wyclif’s short sermons on the 
Gospels read on Sundays and holidays, which wdre written at 
Lutt(‘rwort1i tdwards the clo.se of his lifc.^ The Shipman then 
tells his tale, which is' about a Freiuih merchant of St. Denis 
and a monk named Dan dohn. This tale, like the Miller’s 
and the. Rev(‘.’s, Ixdongs lo (diaiicer’s gynical mood. It is 

1 See SiUcct JCtHflish Works of John Wyclif vol. i. Oxford, 1871. 
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'followed by that of the Prioress, one strictly in keeping with 
her character and religious training ; it is the story of a little 
Christian boy killed in ooine Asiatic tohii by the cruel Jews, 
who could not endure to liear tj,iev.child s.'ng his Alma Redemp- 
ton\MatG7' as he wont up and down tlie street. The versifica- 
tion this tale, which is in the Chaucerian- stanza, is here and 
ther«i. \’ch and musical in the highest degree. ’ In the last 
stanza^^^\’lore is a refer(mce to the story of ‘yonge Hugh of 
Lincoln, \ said to have met a similar fiite ‘ but a litel whyle 
ago;’ the particulars are given in the (’lironicle of Mattluiw 
Paris, under the year 1255. The tale itself is^takeii from a 
source similar to that of the legend of Alphonsus of Lincoln 
.(printed by the Chapcer Society), which greatly resembles it; 
tliis story, however, dates only from the sccoiid half of the 
fifteenth ,i*entury. 

52. The Host now looks upon (jhauccr, whom lie accosts in 
his rt'ugh gibing • — 

Thov' lokest as tiiou woklest fynde an hare ; 

For ever upon the ground 1 se thee stare. 

A ‘tale of mirthe’ is called for, afid Chaucer professes a willing- 
ness to comply. Adopting an old romance tri]>[>ing stanza, he 
begins to tell the (company of the knightly aclventiires of Sir 
Thopas : — ’ 

Iji^t(dJi, Lordes, in good ent(*nt, 

And I wol tollo verrayinent 
(Jt iriirthii and t)f aolas ; 

A I of a knyght was fair aiur gont 
In l)ataille and in tonriuyrnHnt, 

His name was Sir Thopas. 

Sir Thopas rides forth unarmed, and meets with a giant named 
Sir Oiifaunt, wlio throws stones at him ; but Sir Thopns 
escapes, after cliallengiiig the giant to light next dSy, wlien he 
has his armour on. He returns to his castle, and »Mie process 
of equipment for Vie fight begins. The descri[)tion takes up 
many stanzas; at last all is teady, anil the knight sallies forth 
again. ^ Liit the patience of the Host is^ by this time ex- 
hausted. ‘No more of this,’ he says, ‘for goddes digiiitie.’ 
Of such trashy rimes he will hear no more. Evidently 
Chaucer meant to quiz the autliors of tlie ‘ romances of prys,’ 
such as Horn (JJ^ild, Guy of Warwick^ and otlicrs that ho 
mentions, which, though still popular, were ever becoming 
more divorced frorn^he realities of life. The j^oet pretends 

1 Ou the Sir 'Phopas tale, se(i an article l»y K. Koll)ing in Kn<jliif*kt iStudien 
( 1887 ). 
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to be vexed, but substitutes for the remainder of Sir Thopa'^ 
the tale (in prose) of Meliboeus and his Dame Prudence, the 
subject of which is tbp forgiveness of ^injuries. This is trans- 
lated from the Livre tre Melihee et Prudence of Jean de Meung, 
wliich is itself a version, or rather adaptation, of the hih&r 
Consolationis et Gonsilii written by Albertanus of Bre^-bia in 
1246. 

53. The Host, after drawing a comparison bety-fui the 
patient Prudence ancb his own wife, much to the /.dvantage 
of the former, turns to the Monk, observes that they are now 
close to Rochester, and, after much sarcastic compliment on the 
subject of the worthy Pitu's’s .•( bust and portly appearance, asks 
for liis tale. This Monk held in his monastery the office of 
cellarer, or ‘keper of the celle’ (Ihologiie, 172). This was often 
an im[)ortant post in a convent ; the cellardr of St. Edmund’s 
Abbcjy at Bury administered justice in his own court, and 
watched ov(ir the ancient local rights and privilege's cf the 
(community, besides (jalering for it {Ghron. Jo(\ de Brakel(/nd, 
Rolls Series). Dan Piers proceeds to tell ceicain tragedies, of 
which, he says, he has a hundred in hiwS cell He explains a 
tragedy to mean tlie history one who, having ‘stood in great 
prosperitee,’ falls into misfortune and ends miserably. Perhaps 
Chau(‘er had begun to write a large work on this theme, In 
imitation of the l>e Casibus Hhulrmm Viroruvi of Boccaccio, 
and here assigns the, seventeen ‘tragedies’ which he had written 
to the Monk, as his tale. Or, as Mr. Skeat suggests,' the four 
modern instances — I'edro the Cruel, Pedro of (Cyprus, Barnabo 
Visconti, and Count ’ Ugolino — may have |)een inserted by an 
afterthought in the cour.se of a revision of the Tales subserpient 
to.thcir first publication. The death c>f Jkirnabo, Avhich occurred 
in 1385, is the latest event, the date of which is absolutely 
< 4 i'rtain, mentioned in the work. The sources of the tragedies 
are the le, Boccaccio’s work just named, the Homan de la 
(from which come the stories of Nero and Croesus), and 
( /hauccr s own reading and recollections, '^’or the terrible tale 
of TJgolino, whom he calls ‘erl Jlugelin of Pise,’ he refers 
his readers to Dante, ‘the grete poete of Itaille’ (see hiferno, 
canto xxxiii.). 

64. The Kniglit now interposes, saying that they have had 
enougli and tjo much of these dismal narratives; and the 
Host, after enforcing the same thii^g in his own way, with his'® 
usual bitter boldneSvS of tongue, calls upon the Noime Preest, 
addre.ssing him with that proper grj^dation of rf/.s*-respect wdiich 
befits the social dilference between a dignified monk and the 
chaplaiirof a nunnery, for the tale that ho had i)romised The 
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jimusing tale that follows ivS ‘jbaken from a fable of about forty 
lines, “Don Coc et Don Werpil,” in the ])oems of Marie of 
France, which is amplified* in the fifth cha^)ter of the old French 
metrical Roman de RenarC, entitled “Sc comme Reiiart prist 
Ch anted er le Coc.” ’ ^ ^ ^ 

55>^After the Nonne Preestes tale there is a break. Pro- 
bably V^diaucer, if his life ha(^ been prolonged, .would have 
assigii^TVsome tale to this place, and linked it properly on to 
the Wifa of r)ath\s prologue. As things are, w6 can do no 
better (se6 above, § 45) than })lace the last-named prologue in 
succession to the tale of tlie Cock ond the Fox. The Wife of 
Bath, a buxom, fresli-C()m})lexi«>:jfi I matron, loiub of voice and 
with bold bright eyes, who has had five husbands at the 
churcli-door, and wh6se gay and costly attire is suggestive of 
the fact, wliidi slic ingenuously confesses, tliat while she 
married fivo of her husbands for love, she married three for 
mone^v, discourses at great length in praise of matrimony 
before shei commefices ber talc. The shrewd bitijig humour 
and sententious ^pithiness of much of this prologue make it a 
typical passage exhibit! ve of one side of the groat poet — his 
^hprii moqtieur ; l)ut the handliiijx i« too broad and realistic to 
admit of its being examined in detail. Hhc does not spare her 
own sex : — 

Deceite, wepyng, s])yiinynl;, (:io<l hath given 

To women kindly [ = naturally], while that they may liven. 

The outward life of a vain worldly w(»man in the England of 
the fourteenth century is mirrored in her joluhle talk. She 
ever loved to see and to be seen, she says : — 

Therefore made I iny vixitations 
'To vigilies athl to pr(»ce.ssions, 

To pr<‘chings eke, and to these pilgrimages, 

To playes of miracles, and manages. 

How nnlike almost all these entcrtaiiinieiits to tlie diversion? 
of a rich tradesman's wife at the present day! It is curious 
to meet here with trie rough,^ proverb ^vhich drew the attention 
of the world a few years back, when used by a great Prussian 
statesman of the luckless Parisians: — * 

But ccrteynly I made folk .swiche chere, 

That in his ovmc grecs J made him frie, 

For anger, and for veiray jalousie, 
r 

At the end of the prologue a wrangling arises between the 
Sompnour and the j^'rere, in the course of which wo are told 


^ Dr. Morrifl, 
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that the i)ilgrims liad got nearly, to Sittingbourrie, a town ten 
miles beyond liochestcr. The Wife’s tale is illustrative of the 
axiom that the thing which women hiost desire is to have their 
own way. The stor ^ is tlie same as ^lat of Sir Florent, in the 
hrst book of Gower’s C(m/e,ssij Amanfis ; in a later shape we 
have it in the Marriafje of Sir Gawatjne, a ballad in Percy’s 
Reliqurs. It is not likely tli it Chaucer took it from G vver ; 
but the common source remains as yet undetected. 

e5(). Tdie Friar, after commending the matron’s tah/, proceeds 
to tell a story of a Sompnour, who, liaving entered into a 
friendly league witli c hem’, whereby they bind themselves to 
pursue misdemeanants and I* vide the j)lnnder, proves to be 
more hard-liearfed than his companion ; for the latter is will- 
ing to spare a ])oor, swearing carter who nas put himself in his 
power, because, as he said, Mt was not liis entente,’ whereas 
the Sompnour is for sliowing him no mercy. The origin ot 
the tale is sup[)Osed to be soim^ (»ld French fabliau. A Latin 
story of similar drift has been published ]>} Mr. Wright in the 
Archaoloqia, vol. xxxii. 

57, The Sompnoiir, boiling over with wrath at the uncivil 
usage whieli his jnofession has recMuved at the Friar’s hands, 
follows with a tale in which a (piesting friar is brought to con- 
fusion ; it is imjio.ssible to go into ))articulars. The scene is 
laid in TIoldernesse, a district of Yorkshire ; but, according to 
M. Sandras, the outlin(\s of the story are to be found in a 
fabliau l)y Jacipies de Baisieux, the incidents of which take 
place at Antwerp. The Sompnour ends by saying : — 


My talc is don, wo ben almost at tonne — 
that is, at Sittingbourne. 

58. The Clerk of Oxcuiford is now invited to open his lips, 
Ydiich he has kejit closed all day ; he obeys, and tells the 
tale of patient (drisiMe, whi<di, he says, he learned at Padua 
from Francis Petrarch. 'Ihis is usually and with reason, 
taken as evidem-e tha^ Chance" made tln^ accpiaintance of 
Petrarch wlum he visited Italy in 1373. It appears also from 
Petran'b’s letters that tliis particular story was known to him 
many years befoni he ever saw the Dccamenm in which it 
figures as the last tale. On the other hand, it is dillicult to 
believe that Cliauccr had not read tlie story in the Decameron 
before he ever saAv Petrarch. For wo have seen {ante,, § 32) 
that in a poem, jirobahly wrilttm in 1364, Chaucer inserted 
several stanzas translated from the Thebeitlr of Boccaccio. If, 
then, nine years before his interview with Petrarch, Chaucer 
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l^now the Theseid(\ is it not Aikely that he also knew the De- 
cameron^ which had appeared in 1352 or TdSS, and immediately 
obtained a wide circulation in Italy? Yet, considering the 
difficulty of multiplying copies of ^any wo[’k before the inven- 
tion Qf printing, it would perha'ps be easy to exaggerate this 
proJ)ability. At any rate it is now an ascertained fact, that 
Chau:^:r, in the Clerk’s Tale, follows pretty closely Petrarch’s 
Latin version of the tale in the Decamf'ro7i, and^ it may be 
held as ctVtain that he had a copy of th«s version before him. 
He may perhaps have t>een the tale previously in the Decameron^ 
and glanced tlirough it without ilte leaving any •impression ; 
coming from the lips of Petrarch bimself, it may ‘have seemed 
to be invested with a peculiar grace. 

As if tired of his theme, and bored by the invincible patience 
of his heroine, ChnMcer adds an ‘ Envoy ' to the tale, in his 
sharpest tone of irony and banter, entrc'ating ‘noble wives’ 
to be^^are of falling into that excess of humility wliich made 
Grisilde pu^ up with her husband’s absurd caprices. The 
Merchant, whoso %urn has now come, expresses his lively regret 
that ^^is own wife, was not moi {0 of a Grisilde, and then tolls 
tHe tale of January and May, whidt. was afterwards mod(U‘nist‘d 
by Pope. The theme is well worn — an old husband married 
to, ''and deceived by, a young wife; the story is found in part, 
according to Tyrwhitt, in a Lj^tin tale written by one Adolphus 
early in the fourteenth century. 

59. Ne'xt comes the beautiful tale of the Squire, concerning 
Cambuscan, the lord of Tartary, ami Canace his daughter. It 
remains unfinished ; but Spenser, who givorf to it a sequel of 
his own invention in the fourth book of the Faerie Queene, 
evidently believed that (Jhaucer ha<l written the entire tale, but 
that the concluding [)ortion had been lost. For in the stanzas 
following the well-known couplet — , 

% 

iJan Chaucer, well of English uudefyletl, 

On fames eternal! beadroll worthie to be fyhid — 

he says : 


Then pardon, O most sacred happic spirit, 

That I thy labours font may thus revive, 

And steale fiom thee the meed of thy due merit, 

That none durst ever ;,vhilest thou wast alive, 

And, beinf' dead, in vain now many .strive.^ 

But there is no good jfeason to believe that Chaucer ever com 


1 Faerie Qactne, iv. ‘2, 34. 
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pleted the tale, and Milton certainly did not think so when he 
spoke, in the PensenfsOy of him — 

I who leftghoif-told 

T)|e Htory Cambuscan bold. 

Of the sources whence Chaucer drew the materials of this tale, 
a full and satisfactory account| is given by Mr. Skeat.^ y^^hey 
were; 1. The Travels of Marco Polo; 2. a Latin or;*:French 
version, no^ lost, oT some of the Oriental tales which are 
familiar to us from being included among the Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments, Mai;co Polo, the adventurous Venetian who 
in the thirtcpenth century rf^^ed and travelled many years in 
'Uartary and China, describes in his Travels the court of the 
great Mongol ])otentate, Kubla Khan, %nd Chaucer has bor- 
rowed from ftim many j)oiiits of the dejicription. But the 
name (^ambus(,*an is a corruption of (^hingis (or Oeif^is) Khan, 
which was the name of tlie. mighty conqueror who founded the 
Mongol empire about 1220 A.n. W^th th5 horse qf brass and 
the magic mirror, which ar(i brouglit as preseiits to Cambuscan 
by an envoy from the king of Ara1)ie and Inde, may be com- 
pared the similni fictions iu^^the Arahiayi Nights of the llyiii<r 
liorse whicli is movt‘d or stopped by turning a peg on its 
shoulder, and the magic tube given by the fairy Pari- Hanou do 
Prince Ahmed. , 

60. 'Fhe Franklin, who represents the class of vavasours^ or 
country gentlemen of the second order, — those, namely, who 
held their lands not directly from the crown, but from .some 
lord wlio did so lv)UT- praises so warmly and so diffusely the 
elegance of the last tale and the eloquence of the teller, that 
the Host interpo.ses, and bids him prot^eed with his own title 
without more delay. The Franklin ^ays that he derives his 
tide from the ‘ olde gentil Bretons,’ who ‘ of divers aventures 
fnadeii lai^.’ The story is not unpleasing. Dorigene, the 
/aithful wife of Arvii^agus, has promised conditionally to grant 
her love to Aurelius ; tin* condition, which she thought im- 
possible of fulfilment, h^, by art^magic, ajiparently fulfils, and 
claims the execution of her promise, ^e tells Arviragus, who 
in great sorrow Wds her keep her word : she with like sorrow 
prepares to do so; but Aurelius, not to Ijp outdone yi generosity, 
releases her from her promise. Lastly, the magician through 
whose help he had fulfilled the condition, and to whom he had* 
pronii.sed a thousand pounds, releases him fi^m his bond. The 
substance of the story is found in the fifth novel of the tenth 
day of the Decameron, 

* Chaucer, Prioresses Tale^ drc-, Clarendon Press. 
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61. A few lines, which, though wanting in the six MSS. 
selected by Dr. Furnivall for the Six-Text Chaucer, are found 
in some inferior MSS., link the Franklin''^, to the Doctor’s tale. 
This is perhaps the l(?ast important in the whole collection. It 
is the well-known story of Virginia, ‘as tolleth Titus Livius.’ 
Th'^ Pardoner follows, and after describing liis life as one 
whoi*/ l)ased on imposture, anil trading on tlu'. Tears of the 
superstitious, proceeds to tell a very moral tale, containing 
terrible warnings against drunkenness and covetousness. It is 
taken from No. 82 of the Cento Novelle Aidiehe. 

Having iinished his talc, the lyrdoner informs the company 
that he has a good store of relies and pardons in his ‘male,’ 
given him by the Pope with his own hand, and that since oiui 
or two of them might fall off their liorses at any moment and 
break their necks, ir was only common prudences for them all to 
draw near, make suitable offerings, kiss the relics, and receive 
pardi.ns. The Host, as the greatest sinner, would do well to 
set the example. The Host gives a rough answer, whi(!h makes 
the Pardoner very wroth ; but the Knight interposcis with a 
^ew pacifying wo'hIs. It shouM be remembered that tluj great 
schism was at thus time — the last decade of the fourteenth 
century — in full operation ; tlie exchequer of Boniface IX. was, 
on this account, miserably low, and among other means used to 
replenish it was a liberal issue of indulgences, which Chaucer 
calls ‘pardons.’ 

62. After the Pardoner’s tale there is a gap, which Chaucer 
would probably have filled up with one or more tales if he had 
lived. The next in order is the Second J^onnes Tale, a poem 
in the same metre as that of the Prioress, and, like it, exceed- 
ingly beautiful in parts, from the tender fervour wddeh seems 
to animate tlie speaker, and the rich imaginative strain of her 
pious eloquence. It is that story of St. Cecilia, a Koman lady 
martyred in the second century, upon whose lir^ a beamed 
monograph lately appeared from the j)en of Dom Gn('*ranger of 
Solesme. Chance/ found his materials in the Le.genda Aurea 
of Jacobus de Voragine, archbishop oi C(moa about 1290. 

63. Soon after the conclusion of the Second Nonnos Tale, 
the pilgrims reach Boughton-under-Blee, a village five miles 
from Canteibury, where the road mounts a long steep hill, and 
on the top of it passes for some distance through the broken 
forest country called the Bfee. Here they are ovcirtaken by a 
Canon, meanly dressed, and his yeoman! Filtering into con- 
versation with the latter, the Host finds that his master is 
an alchemist, who wastes all his own substance, and all that 
he can beg or borrow from other people, in the endeavour to 
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transmute baser mcitals into gdld. The Canon, overheariiig 
this, and fearing exposure, rides av^ay ; then the yeoman, after 
a long preface, telLj a not very ii^knesting tale about another 
Canon who })ractisi*d alehnny, and ruined both liimself and a 
London pri(\st wlio was so deluded as to believe in him. This 
tale is of Chaucer’s own invoytion. 

The pilgrims have now climbed I>ought(ni Hill, and making 
their way iilong th/? rough and miry road (s(*e .ManeijMe’s Pro- 
logue, 1. 64) through* the forest, have reached the 4itel toun’ 
under the Hlee, called ‘ Hob-up-and-douii.’ In Ogilby’s plan of 
the road W Canterbury, unyle in 1675, several houses are 
marked at the lifty-fourth mile (two miles from Canterbury) 
:ift(‘r a succession of sharp ups and do''»'ns extending from the 
Hfty-third miie. This hamlet was probably ‘Bob-up-and-down.’ 
llei*(i the Host rouses up the Coke, who is dru:%k and has 
fallen asleej) on his horse. The Manciple also assails him in 
rough uncivil terms, by which tli(' (\)ke is moved to wrath, but 
a[)[)eased by tluj olter of a drink of' wine from the Manciple’s 
gourd. Wliereat the Host laughs, and says — 

I SHO wel it is necessary, 

Wher that we gon, good drinke with us to carry. 

• 

Then comes the Manciple's taken from the second book 
of Ovid’s jMetamorphoses. Phoebus kills his wife Coronis, 
because his whitii crow tells him of her infidelity; afterwards 
he re[)ents, liates th(^ crow, turns him black, and iHngs him out 
of doors ; — , 1 

And ff)r this cauvse been alle crowes blake. 

64. By the time the Manci})Io hai ended his tale, the posi- 
^tion of th(‘ sun showed that it was four o’clock. They begin to 
*enter the ,‘«touncs en()e,’ — that is, they get into the enclosed land 
• surrounding the town of Canterbury. The Host now, since 
ev(*ry one else has told his tale, desires tl^3 Persone to tell the 
concluding story. Front these weirds it is evident that Chaucer, 
if his life had been spared, would have completed his plan, 
and put tales into the imaith of the Plowman, the Haberdasher, 
the Webbe, etc., so that the Persone’s tale shouM really have 
bcHUi the lasttof thirty-one, instead of, as it now is, the last of 
twenty-four. The Persone says that he will tell no fable, nof 
can he ‘goste,’ nc., tell them an alliterative tale, nor does he 
care to rime ; tlierefore he will — 

% 

Telle a litel tale in prose. 

To knitte up al this fest, and make an ende. 
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Tiie tale which follows is, in fact, a treatise on the sacrament of 
Penance, in its three parts — contrition, confession, and satis- 
faction ; under the secoifd hejid is a dci'^^^cription of each of 
the seven deadly sins, and of tli(^ (/.licf remedies against them. 
Chaucer may have intended to imter in this way a practical 
protv "’t against tlie irreverent anc| absurd proceeding of Gower, 
in usiii^* the seven deadly sins as a sort of framework in which 
to fix all kinds of loose stories about Ih.ve. The j^articular 
treatise from wdiich Chaucer translated tlie Persoiirs Tale (for 
we cannot doubt that it is a transl^ition)^has not yet be^ai dis- 
covered. Attached to it, in all ^tly) best MSS., is a paragra})]i 
in whicli, referring to some of his works wliich lie has revoked 
in his ‘ Retractions ’ (a- book now lost), he asks pardon of God 
for having written ^them, instamang particularly TroyluHy the 
Hotmi of 'Famr, the ‘book of the Leon' (lost), and several 
others ; but is thankful for having made his translation of 
Boethius, ajid ‘otker bokes of logendes of Saints, and of 
omelies, and morilite, and devotion.’ Thus does the simph^ 
noble heart, arrived at the end of life’s pilgrimage, endeavour 
'oo disburden itstdf of that cbrr^ipt furniture of word and 
work which would not, he knew, stand the trial of the final 
judgment. 

65. Chaucer was the centf(» of a group of literary men, of 
whom he was the friend or master ; who admired and loved 
him, and^in most cases strove to imitahi him, though with v(iry 
indilleront siuicess. Of these, John Gower, the ‘ ancient (iow(‘r’ 
of Shaksperc, was the chief. His family .belonged to Kent, 
and was possessed of manors in different parts of the country. 
Gower himself was a rich man, and his benefactions to the 
church of St. Mary Overy, Southwark, had a large share in 
rebuilding the fabric as it now stands. In that cliurch Ids 
ashes lie under a richly decorated tomb. He wrote man/ 
French poems, evidently conceiving tliat’by so doing he found 
a larger audience than by writing in English. At Che end of* 
one of these, he says : — , 

‘ A Vunivernti de tout le monde 
Johan Gowor ceste balaile envois.* 

His principal productions were three books, wliich (tbougli 
r there is no apparent conneQtion between tluimj are treated in 
some MSS. as one' work, — respectively chtith'd iSpemlum Modi- 
tantL% Vox Clamantis, and Confessio Amantis, The Speculum 
is in French rimes, in ten books ; it was never printeil, nor is 
a manuscript of it known to exist. The Vox Claipwitis^ a 
poem in Latin elegiacs, in seven books, edited by Mr. Coxe of 
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the Bodleian Library, in 1850, lor the Roxburghe Club, is in 
substance a history of the insurrection of the Commons, under 
Wat Tyler, in the rjugn of Richard TJ. 

The Chronica Tripartita (published by Mr. Coxe along with 
the Vox Clamantis) is in I«atin riming liexameters. Gower 
wrote it many years after the Yox Clainantis^ of which it is the 
se(]Uol, and, in a certain sense, the interpretation. T\e first 
part tells of a human work ; the second of an infernal work ; 
the thirtl of a heavei’ily woi‘k. In the first, the ascendency of 
the Duke of Gloucester and his friends, for some years after 
1386, is described. In the second, it is sliown how Richard, 
in 1389, took all power into his own hands, and, after an 
interval of some years, revenged himself on the Gloucester 1 
party in 139"^ ; the Duke, his uncle, being m\steriously done 
to death at Calais, the Karl of Ariindcfl beheaded, and his 
brother, the Archbivsho[) of Canterbury, banished. In the third 
part, a happy reaction is described ; Richard is deposjd and 
imprisoned, and, refusing nourishnKmt, soon didfe ; Henry of 
Lancaster, the choice of th(‘> p(M)ple, reigns by a clear title, and 
there is every y)romise of a ^'rij-^ht future for Kngland.^ 

66. Thti (■on/c^fiiit AinanciXy an English poem in eight books, 
written in llie sh(n*t romance metre of eight syllables, first 
appeared in 1389 or 1390, witli a prologue declicating it* to 
Uicdiard II., and wishing him a loiig and hai)py reign. The 
po(»t says that ho was lately rowing in a boat upon the Thames, 
when Ik*, met the king ; Richard made him come on boanl his 
barg(*, iiKpiired kiiully about his literary work, and desired him 
to compose something new for his entertainment. In this 
first edition also, mnir the end of the work, occur the lines 
in praise of Chaucer to wdiich allusipn has already been made 
(supra, § 21). Something seems to have alienated Gower from 
the court and the king’s friends ; for in the copies of the 
Oon/essic made in 1392-3, there is a dedication to Henry of 
Lancastt r (afterwards Henry IV.), all mention of Richard is 
removed from the Rrologuc, and tlie liner#in ]naise of Chaucer 
are suppre.s.scd. Was it this vhich led (’haucer to glance so 
sevendy at Gower in tin* Man of Lawe’s jnclogue? Imitating 
the affcclations of the authors of the Human dc A/ Rose, Cower 
presents us in this jioem with a long collo([uy between a lover 
and his confessor, Genius, the priest of Venus; the lover con- 
fessing, under tln^ several lieads* of the s^veu deadly sins, the 
respects in which he has otfended against Love, and the priest 
giving him instructions in the duties^ of a lover, under the 

* Thetaccount in the to.xt is ahriilgod from the analysis of the Ohrtmira 
given in the lute IJeury Morlcy’s Knyliiih 110 / booh ll,,cb. iii.). 
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giKSO, generally, of relevant afiecdoies, collected from his mul- 
tifarious reading. The Proven^*al poets had introduced this 
fashion of deifying LovejeaTid painting hkn as the sovereign 
ruler over human life and destiny. A cS)nsid(3rable portion 
of the poem consists of learnect discjuisitions upon politics, 
astro) ogy, and physiology, stuffed with all tlu' * 2 rude absurdities 
which kUited the coarse palate of that age. The mliterials of 
the tale^ are gathered in part from tin*. L.\tin classical i)oets, 
in part from the Orsta lionuinoriun^ the Pantheon of Godfrey 
of Viterl H), the Specuhiin Ilistoriale of Vincent de Beauvais, 
and other such compilations. T^h(j. tales ' of Cana^ie and her 
brother and Antiochus and his dailghter, glanced at by Chaucer 
^as we have seen, as ‘cursed stories/ occur, the one in the third, 
the other in the eiglith book of the Confetisio A7nat-iti}<, 

In giving, an exam})le of Gower\s style, we shall clioose a 
passage where he may be compared with Chan(*er ; it is where 
he exptses the alclierj^ists and their dujx^s. In the fourth book, 
which treats' of the sin oi sloth, he takes occasion to praise 
the great diligence of the men of fornnu’ times, who worked 
iV\ceasingly at the< corn[)ositlon ♦xff othe ])hilosopher\s stone, or 
rath(*r of the ‘ three sfones made 'llirough chn'gy,^ the lapis 
vegetabilis, the lapis aiiimalis, and tin*, lapis niineralis The 
lirst of these proerves a man through lib* froin sic.kness. 
The second sharpens and keeps in good ord(‘r the five senses. 
The third jeline> all the baser metals, and imparts to them 
the nature of gold and silver. But how to make it is the 
question : — 


ThfV hpekon fast of thilko stone, 

But how tf» lyake it, now wot none 
Aft< r the sotlie e xperience. 

And netheles gr» jit diligence 
They setten \ip thilke de<le, 

And spillen more than they speilo. 

For alle way th*-y finde a let to, ^ 
VV^hicl^^bringcth in poverte and detle 
To hem, that richy w'ere afor< . 

The loss is had, the lucre is Icjre. 

To get a pound they spenden five, <■ 
T not* how such a craft shall thrive, 

« In the inam r as it is used. 


**'Gower wrote iiiucl;^, particularly in the later hooks of the Vox 
Clama?ifif^y on the abuses prevailing among the clergy, both 
secular and regular; but, like Chaucer, he had no sym})athy 

* No wot, know not. 


^ Uindraoce. 
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with the Lollards. There is a lAig passage denouncing theu 
in the fifth book of the Confessio Aii\anti8 ; it begins — 

Bewai 3 that thou be nought oppressed 
With anticristes Lollardie. 

67. Thomas Occleve, a clo ^k of the Exchequer, was born 
in 1368 or 1369.^ llis chief work is a version, in the Awen- 
line stanza llrst emidOyed by (Jhaucer; of the work of /Egidiiis 
Roniaiius,*^ /le Rerfimine Prindynm ; but far more interesting 
than the version itself is the long prologue i)refixed to it, in 
which the poet tells 11 s rru^h about his own life and its 
troubles, and sings the praise of his great master Chaucer. 
The author desc.ribes his meeting with a poor old man, with 
whom he falls into conversation, and to whom at last he opens 
llis griefs. After suggesting various causes for his despondency, 
the old man says, prettily : — 

If thou feU‘ the in any of thiae y-gi-eved, 

Or ellis what, tel on in Goddis naino, 

Thou fteest, al day the beggar is releved, 

That syt and beg ith, crokyd, blynd, and lame ; 

And whi? for he ne lettith for no shame 
His harines and his povert to bewreye 
To folke, as thei goon bi hym bi the weye. 

Aftor a long dialogue, the old man siuggests that Occleve 
should write some [)oem, and send it to Prince TIenry, to 
which th(‘ poet assents, while lamenting that his great coun- 
sellor is d(‘ad : - 

Ihit wel away ! so is mine herte wo 
That the honour of Kiigli.sh tonge is dede. 

Of wiiich I wont was ban cou’?sel and rt de ! 

O inayster dere, and fadir reverent, 

M\ inayster Chaucer, fiouro of ehxjuence, 

AInrour of fructuous enteiideinent, 

O universal fadir in science, 

Alas that thou thine excellent prudence 
In thy bed niortel mightest not beqri*the ! 

What eyled L.*ath ? Al's I why should he sle the ? 

68. John Lydgate, a Penedictine monk of Bury St. Edmunds, 

horn about 1368,^ was also an admirer and imitator of Chaucer. 

• 

1 The date is determined by a pn^ssago, not hitherto noticed, in the ‘ Dia- 

logue between Occleve and his Friend* \iM8. Holden 53), where ho says, ^ 0< 
ago am I lifty winiir and throe.* Allusions to coTi%3mporary events in the 
same poem fix its composition either to 1421 or 1422. [1885.1 

2 yl^idiuH llomanus (Gilles do Home), a diseinle of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
was an Augustinian hermit, tutor to Philip lo Belaud afterwards Archbishop 
of Bourgtes. (///.'»^ Lift, (fr fa Fraiirr^ vol. 24.) 

* See Wartou’s A’/i.v/. /-'./cf., li. 352. 
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He was, as a writer, less giited tlian veluminous ; Ritson, in 
his Bibliogra2)hia Poetica,^ has eiiiiiiierated two hundred and 
fifty-one of his productioEs; and this Jist is known to be 
incomplete.^ No writer was evef more popular in his own 
day ; but it was a popularity wliich could not last. His vei- 
sifioc'tion is rough and inharmoitHous ; as unlike as^ possible to 
the nV^sical movement of Chaucer ; his stories are prolix and 
dull, and his wit seldom very pointed. Instead of, like Chaucer, 
filling his ear and feeding his imagination with the poetry of 
Italy, the only country where liWratur^ had as yet emerged 
from barbarism, and assumed foitms comparable* to those of 
antiquity, Lydgate's attention seems to have been engrossed, 
partly by the inane Iritin literature- of the period, partly by 
the works of the roTuance writers and trouveres, Vhose French 
was still rtde and unpolished, and whose rhythm was far from 
perfect. A selection from his minor poems was edited by Mr. 
Halliwell for the Percy Society in 1840. Ilis longer works are 
the Storie of 7Viei>es, the Troj/ Book, and the FalLi of Princes, 
69. The Storie of Thebes is j^)resented in the guise of a new 
Canterbury Tale.*' After a gloivi^^g reference to tliis master- 
piece of his great predecessor, so various, so grapliic, and so 
tri^e, Lydgate says that after the pilgrims had reached Canter- 
bury, and while they were stijl lodging there, under the watch- 
ful rule of the Host, before setting out on the return journey, 
he himself — having to pay to St. Thomas a vow which he had 
made to him in sickness — came to Canteibury, dressed in a 
black cope, and riding on a lean palfrey, with rusty bridle. 
He happened to put up at the inn where the pilgrims lay. 
The Host immediately accosted him in his rough and ready 
way, calling him ‘Dan Piers, Dan Dominike, Dan Godfrey or 
Clement,' and insisting that he should sup with them that 
niglit, and tell them a tale on the way back to London next' 
day. Lydgate was fain to consent; and being called upon, 
for his tale immediately on their getting clear of Mie town 
next morning, he Undertakes to tell them of the destruction 
of Thebes ; — ^ 

As wryte niyne aucthor, and Bochas bothe two, 

R^de her bookes, and ye .shall finde it so. 

That is, his sources are the Thebaid of Statius, and the Theseide 

" ^ ' ' 

1 At the same time, it is erroneous in many ways : poems which Lydgate 

did not write are a.scribed to him ; the .same work is .sometimes catalogued 
twice over, under differont/itles ; and parts of one work are entered as inde- 
pendent composition.s. 

2 This expression refers to the miscellaneous litoraiuro, not, of tourse, tc 
the theological or philosophical works written in Liitin. 
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of Boccaccio. The poem, wliicli a whole is extremely duH, 
tells the wliolc story of Thebes, from jts foundation by Amphion 
to its destruction by Theseus. Wbew he has to speak of tlie 
widowed Grecian ma'trons complaining that their husbands lie 
unburied, he naturally refers tb Chaucer : — 

• As ye^have horde to forne , 

Wei rehearsed, at Depforde in the vale, 

• In the beginning of the Knightes Tale. 

• 

The Storie of Thehes is in riming ten-syllable couplets, and 
contains abo\ft 4780 lines. ^ 

70. Lydgate’s Troy- book {A‘of esses to be a free version of 
Guido delle Colonne’s Histtma Trojana, just as the latter, 
making no m(‘/ition of Benoit de Saiiite-Maure (see § 37 above), 
professes to be founded on the genuine narratives of ^Dares and 
Dictys, both of whom fought under the walls of Troy, but on 
different sides ! The poem, which is in heryic verse, open^^vith 
an invocation of Mars : — • • 

t 

O inyghty Mars, that with thy sterne lyght 
In annys hast the jjJ^wer and the inyghl ! 

Lydgate then t(dls us that the work was lirst tak(ui in hand in 
1412, at the instance of Henry, Prince of Wales (ShakspeiVs 
Prince Hal) : — ^ 

Recause he would that both to highe and lowe 
The noble st<>r;ye openly wcrt‘ knowe, 

And, in oi^ tunge about in every age, 

Written it wt-re as well in our language, 

As in the Liityn and the Frenshe it is ; 

That of the storye we the truthe not inys, 

No more than doth eche othei*iiacion : 

This was the fine of his entencion, 

Var from rushing, likp Homer and Virgil, ‘in medias res,’ Lyd- 
•gat<'. and ^ Guido i)rofer the example of Horace’s cyclic poet 
who ‘geininu orditur ab ovo;’ and before j^we get to the siege 
of Troy, we liave the whole story%of tlie Golden Fleece, and the 
loves of Jason lyid Medea. In the third book we have the 
story of Troilus and Cressida, and Lydgate seizes the oppor- 
tunity to pay a wortliy and feeling tribute to his dead master. 

‘ It is no iie^e,’ he says, to enlarge on the story of false 
Cressid — , • ♦ 

Syth niy maister Chaucer here afore 
In this matter hath so well him bore, 

In his boko of Troylus and Ore..'«ydc, 

Whych ho maydo longo or that he deyed, 
lieborsingo, &c. 
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Along panegyric on Chaucer follows, in ^ which he is declared 
to be no less worthy than Petrarch of the laurel crown. In 
the fifth and last book tfee\, re turns of the^ Crecian chiefs from 
Troy are described, and we are fi^voureilt with an interesting 
piece of military statistics ; Dic|ys the Greek certifying that 
800,^06 Greeks fell during the tsiege, whilcc Dares, not to be 
outdoK^ in precision, returns 600,080 as the number of slain 
Trojans; Then we have a date ; the trar.slation ^^as Jhmhed^ 
it seems, in 1420. A fresh reference tc ('haucer ascril^es to 
him just that lurge-heartedness, that absence of envy, petti- 
ness, and ill-nature, which the perj/sal of' his writyigs suggests. 
He was no carper, no fault-finder ; not a man to ‘ grutche at 
every blot,’ — ^ 

I have heede tolde, but sayde always the besto, 

Sufferyiige goodly of his gentilnesse 

Ful many thyiige embraced with rudenesse. 

c 

JNor was tluu’e ey/T, nor ’is there now, oini in England lit to 
‘ holde his ynke-liorn.’ 

In Connection fvith the perp\e:A^ig mention of IjoHim made, 
by (^haucer (§ 37), as the author whom he followed in his 
TrpijluSf it is noteworthy that Ly<lgate also iian)(‘s him as an 
historian of Tr(»y, though not of equal note with Dares cand 
I )ictys : — 

And of thi'^ syt'ge wrote oke LolliuH, 

But tuforc all Daretus Frigeiis, kc, 

^ .. 

71. The Falls of Prinres is founded on a Fr(Uich i>araj)hrase, 
by an author named Laurence de, Premierfait, of the Latin 
work, IF Casihiis Virorifhi Illastriiun, of Eoccacc.io, to which 
refennice was made 53) in .speaking of the sources of tlie 
Monk’s Tale. Lydgate wrote it Avhen he was pasti'pxtv yeard 
of age, i.e, in 1430 or I t31,^ at the command of tin* I)ul<(i of^ 
Gloucester, Protector of the king<lom. It is in nine ])ooks, 
in the Chaucerian neptasticli^ and contains upwards of 7000 
stanzas. To several books there are })rologues by the trans- 
lator, containing mutter of .some interest. F^oin one of these 
we learn that when he had finished two books, Lydgate wa.s 
overcome by the sen.'^e of the immensity of hi.s^task and fell 
into de,spondency ; but that a seasonable ^large.sse from his lord 
the Duke revived ^iiis drooping spirit. In another he extols 


^ In the prologue to VIII., ho says, ‘ More than three scjoro ycre.s set 

my date,’ and in that to Book I. ho speaks of Henry VI. as then in 

France. Henry was in Franco from April 1430 to the end of 1431. 
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writing^ which had gi.ven to merf the works of Virgil, Ovid? 
and Petrarcli : — 

Wrytyn^ causoth the chapfet^to be greene 
Roth of Esopo an<l of Juvenal. 

Dantes labour it do<|b also sustene, 

By a Report very cellstial, 

t Song among Lumbaides in especial 1 : / 

Whose thre bokes the great wonders tel 

• Of heavwi above, of purgatorio, and hell. 

* 

72. Lydgates also translated from the French tlie Daunre oj 
Machahre, or .1 )ance df iJedth, in a curious octave stanza, of 
which tlie following is a specirAcn : — 

Owt of the Ffranche I drew it of entent, 

Not |vord by word, but following the substance, 

And fro Parys to Knglonde it sente, * 

Only of purposs yow to do plesaunco ; 

Rude of langage, — I was lujt borne in Ffraiitice — 

Have me excused ; my name is John Lidgate, 

Off here tunge 1 have no .suffi>aunce 

Ht-r corious metres in Knglisshe to translate. 

In this Death accoses, ’first tlie J^ope, then the *Ein- 

pevor, then lln*. repn'siMitatives of every earthly [md'esv^ion and 
calling in siicc(‘ssion ; each of th(*se replies in his turn; ami 
all, witli m(U(‘ or l(‘vS.s of moralising, own the levelling hand 
and irresistihle p()W(‘i‘ of Death. A })oem called CJnchevache 
and lhjc(ni 0 ‘ has also heen ascribed to him; he is tli« author, 
nion'oviM*, of a didactic jioem in octo-syllahies, of immense 
length and never yrifited, to which a coiiiinentator of the six- 
teenth century has giviui the title Rv,<oti and Sensually te ; its 

subject is the rivalry between reason and sense. 

* 

Caxbm jiriiitcd Lydgate’s Lyf of our Lady and Wtrkc of i^apienre^ and 
othcT early jMiiibus took in liand his of St. Alban, lii.*' i^ronycte of 

dim/r.v, his ^\rovcrh(^, and the apologue of the Jlors, Slu‘pi\ ond (Joos. 
fjlarl Iforstmann {Altcnyl. Lcijenden, 1881 ) has edited his Life of St. 
Iklmtind, whh the sequel im »St. Fremund, and hia poems on the livt's 
of St. Gdes and St. Margaret. J. Schick edited iiJ5l891, for the E. K. T. 
Society, Lydgate’s 7'cmple Oj* Glas, pre'Ixing an introduction which gives 
more information about the poet than anything which has yet apj)eared. 
H. Steele has edited hia last poem, the Secrect of Old Philosoffrcs, finisheci 
by Benedict Burgh, for the same society ( 1894 ). On this poem Lydgate 
was engaged just before his death ; it was finished by his •yong folwere’ 
Benedict de ihirgli, who says in the continuation — 

Of John liidgate how shoulTie T the sotil trace 

Folwo in Secreea celestial and dy vine,* 

Sith I am iu»t aqueynted with the Musys nine ? 

7.3. Apiong ilio minor poets of this period, earlier notice 
should have been taken of Lawrence Minot, whose poems were 
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accidentally discovered by Mr. Tyrwhitlj amon^^ tli(3 Cottonian 
MSS. in tlie Britisli Museum, near the close of the last century. 
They celebrate tlie martda^l exploits of Edward III., from the 
battle of Halidon Hill in 1333 to*»the taking of Guisnes Castle 
in 1352, and would seem to lp.ve been composed contempo- 
raneously with the events described. They are in short-lined 
staii^ of various lengths ; the dialect is northerli. Nothing 
is known of Minot’s personal history. 


Scottish Poets Barbour^J Jaihes I. ; ^Wynton. 

74. John Barbour, Archdeacon of Aberdeen, is the author 
.of an heroic poem entitled TIio Bruce containing the history of 
Robert Bruce, the • victor of Hannocklmrn, and of Scotland, so 
far as that was influenced by him. The poem is believed to 
hav'^i, been completed in the year 1375. It is in the eight- 
syllable riming mdasure^ and consists of between twelve and 
thirteen thousaird lines. He also wrote a Troy -book in octo- 
syllabic rime, fojiinded prt>baVly ,on Benoit’s Geste <h Troie, 
"of wliich nothing was known till^ithe discovery of fragnumts of 
it, a short time ago, in a MS. of Lydgate’s Troy-book, by Mr. 
Bradshaw, the learned and acute scholar who tlien had charge, 
of the University Jdbrary at«(Um bridge. See the Introduction 
to the Geste Hf/sioriale of 1'roy, printed for the Early Mnglish 
Text Society, James I. of Scotland, who received his educa- 
tion while held as a state prisoner in England between the years 
1405 and 1420, wrote his principal wor'k, 'the Kiiiffs Qalifiir 
(i.e. quire, or book), in praise of the lady who had won his 
heart and whom he afterwards married, the Lady Jane B(»au- 
fort, daughter of the Duke of Somerset. This poem is in tlie 
‘rime royal,’ so called from this use of it by the Scottish 
king —otherwise named the Chaiiceriai^i hoptasti^:h ; it coit- 
tains nearly 1400 lines. The unique MS. is in tli^e IknlhuaK 
Library. In the q{)ening the king speaks of the adventun»s of 
his early life ; how he was cii^^turcd at^sea by an Knglieh vessel, 
and held a prisoner in Phigland for many years 

Not ferp pas.sit tho .state of innocence,^ 

* Bot nere about th<3 nowmer of zeeriH thre, 

W<;ro it eausit throu hevinly influence • 

Of Goddis will, o'* othir caaualtee, 

Can i not say, but out of my ebntree 
By thair avise that had of me the cure, 

By see to pass take I ray aventure. 

— # 

1 See Critical Section, ch. I., Heroic Poetry, 

Tho atjo of ton years. 
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Andrew Winton, author of the« Originate Cronyjkil^ was s 
canon of St. Andrew’s, and prior of St. Serf’s, the monastery 
on the island in Loch Levon. Hi/ flronylcil begins, as was 
then thought decorous and htting, with the Creation, plunges 
into the history of th(' angels, discusses general gecjgraphy, and 
at the end of fivi3 books, filed with tliis ‘ pantographical ’ 
rubbish, as d^r. Irving amusingly calls it, settles down upon 
its proper subject, which is the history of Scotland from the 
earliest ages down to his own time. He died about the year 
1420. He incorporates freely the work of preceding writers — 
tliree liundre^ liii(*s from Harbour, and no less than thirty-six 
chapters by sonu^ versifier, whose naim*, he says, he has not 
lieen able to discover. His verse is, like harbour’s, octo-syllabic ; 
it is naive, senge-full, and, in )>arts, touching.^ 


Prose Writers Maundevile ; Chaiucer ; Wyclif. 

75. The curious book known as the IVavels of JSir John 
Maundonle was long regard 'd as ibe earliest work in Ihfglish 
prose, d(‘aling with secular subjects, that English literature 
ciMild show. The investigations of modern scholars, especially 
French scholars, hav<‘. shown tha^- it is doubtful whether such 
a j)ersoii as Maundevile (wer existed; that the French version 
of his Travfin wliich he was said to have written is Hk* original 
work of a caulain Jean de Hourgogue,- (u* »Tohn of Burgundy, 
who died in 1572 ^ idid tjiat the English version was probably 
made, by an unknown band, towards the end of the fourteenth 
century. Nevertheless the popularity of this version soon be- 
came so great, and continued so long, that it seems worth while 
to examine it. 

* The writ.^r, who says that ho ‘passid the see the 3er of our 
diOrd’ 1322, profossi's not only to have traversed the Holy 
Land in several diri'ctions, but to have visited many countries 
farther east, including e'^en India. But when we come to the 
chapters which tr(*at of these countries, wc find them filled 
with preposterous stories — veritable ‘travelku's’ tales.’ Our 
author tells of the ‘Land of Amaz.oym,’ an isbjnd inhabited 
only by a I'ace of warlike women ; of rocks of adamant in the 
Indian S(nis, which draw to them with iiTesistible force any: 
ships sailing past that have any iron boltoi or nails in them; 
of a tribe of people with lioofs like horses, of people with 

1 Trviny:’s Hisiortf of Scottish Poetry. 

* Hist. Lilt, du Peitplc AiujlaiSj .1. J. tTus<;eran(b 1894. 
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/^ight toes, of dwarfs, and of a one-legged race, whose one foot 
was so large that they used it to shade themselves from the sun 
with. The language af^ie^irs almost precisely similar to that of 
Chaucer in his prose works. The t^iperstitious credulity of Maun- 
devile, if it was not railier a knavish trading on Iniman folly, is 
uiiboumlod ; nor did it bmd to jiiiake his \V(^rk unpojmlar. On 
the y)nti’ary, there is scarcely any old English ho%k of which 
the maiiuscri])t copies are so numerous ^iiul it u certain that 
it was held in high estimation all throUj^h the lifteenth century 
— down, in fact, to the time when, foreign travel having be- 
come more c.ommon, the existfn 9 e of the eight-toed men, &c., 
began to ])e doubted. * 


Much attention has been paid to Maundevile’s snppoj#.‘d Travels of late 
years; aruj^ the ninth edition of the Encyclopa did Britannlca contains an 
exhaustive article (by Colonel Yule and Mr. E. B. Nicholson) which 
den^ijlishes the knight’s claim, not otdy to originality, but even to common 
honesty. (>ne porti6n of t^he work, the ile.scription of the Tfoly Land, 
may represent perf^mal observation; though even liere Maundevile appears 
to have been untler obligations to a German travelh r, Baldensele, whose 
bool^ appeared in As to hie np)re distant travels, the account of 

them is appropriated from the itinerary^Af the blc.-'sed Odoric of Pordenone, 
a Franciscan friar, whose wanderings over many countries (d Asia lasted 
sixteen years, almost till hi.s death in 1331. This work may be read in 
the Acta Sanctorum, under January 14. It is in the main a rational and 
credible narrative, but Maundevi^e has stuffed it out with fabulous stories 
of all kinds, borrowed largely from Pliny and Solinus. He has also 
* taken b(>dily ’ a good deal from the travels of Hayton the ArriK^nian, a 
Prffiinonstratensian monk, who wrote in 1307. Much that he says about 
the Tartars is taken without acknowledgment (joip the l'’i‘anciKcan friar 
Carpini. Furthermore, the English version of the work is said to exist in 
no MS. earlier than 1400 ; and there is no solid reason for believing it to 
have been made by Maundevile himself, for the passage asserting this is 
not found in the French, i.A the original version, dated in 1371. Thus 
the claim, so long made for him, that he was the earliest writer of English 
prose on secular hubjects, apj)ears to fall to the ground ; that honour nn^’t 
be transferred to Chaucer. [1884.] , 'b 

i 

76. Chaucer’s p-'ose works consist, besides the two Canter- 
l)ury Tales already de.scribed^ — the l%le of and the 

JWsoves Tal (\ — of a translation of Jkx'tliiu'j I)e CoiiHoJatione 
Philosophvjn, and the Astrolabe. The translation of l^oethius 
was a work *of his youth ; in it Chaucer was renewing for the 
men of his own day the service rendered by Arthur to his 
West-Saxon counUymen. * The Astrolabe is a treatise on 
astronomy, compos(jd in 1391, for the use of the poet’s second 
son, Louis, wlio was at tlui time ten years old. It opens thus : 
‘Lytel Lowys my sofine, 1 perceive well by certain ^widenccs 
thyne abylyte to lerne sciences' touching nombres and pro- 
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j)orcions/ The Testament of Lono^ bein^ printed in the early 
editions of Chaueer, used to he regarded without question as 
his work. It is addressed by a’ ^uitor to a lady nanied 
Margaret, and employs various argTjments, chiefly borrowed 
from Boetliius, t<j incline her to lishm to liis suit, (lower had 
entreated Cliaucer (see aute^ \ 21) to make his ^Tesiainent of 
Love’; liere is a book hearing that tith^ ; this then must he the 
l)Ook whicli (yliaucev wrote, to comply with (lower’s request. 
Infereiices of tin's kind are now usually regarded as perilously 
uncertain. And lately (AcWmy, March 11, 1893), Mr. Skeat 
has interpreted an amigram which he has found in the MS. to 
mean ‘ Kitsnn,’ as the author of the Treatise. Other objections 
have he(*n uig(Ml by Ih’ofessor ten Brink ; and in consequence 
the 2'estament of Love has ceased to be included among 
Chaucer’s works. ' 

77. Among the English writings of John Wyclif,' his trans- 
lation of the Bi])le from the Latin Vulgate must he fir-* ^ con- 
sidered. I’he subject is surrounded with dilficulties, and cannot 
he fully discussed hem. A fine edition of tlie Wydiffite Ver^ 
sions of the Holy Scrlj^ftires v^as issued in 1850, undcf the 
care, of the Rev. J. ForsLall and Sir F. Madden, from the 
Oxford University Press. In the preface to this work the 
following passage occurs, and represents probably the real state 
of the case : — 

‘ Down to the year 1360, the Psalter appears to he the 
only hook of Scrij)tiire which had been entirely rendered into 
English. Within less than twenty-five years from this date 
a prose version of tin- whole Bible, including as well the 
apocryphal as the canonical books, had been completed, and 
was in circulation among the pco]>le. For this invaluable gift 
England is indebted to John Wyclif. It may be impossible 
to determine with certainty the exact share wdiich his own 
}p(‘.n had in the translation, but there can be no doubt that 
ho t(^ok a part in the labour of producing it, and that the 
accomplishment of the work must be attributed mainly to his 
zeal, encouragmnent, and directirn.’ 

The version here referred to is the older of the tAvo versions 
printed by Forshall and Madden. The later one appeared 
some years after Wyclif’s death, being thought necessary by 
his Lollard followers on account of the ine([uality existing 
between different ]>arts of the original Avork. IIoAvever, thi. 
general agreement hetAveen the tAvo versions is very close. 

The other EngliMh writings of Wyclif consist of Seniums, Exegetical 
treatises. Controversial treatises, and Letterrft A .<ielection of thesti, 
edited by the present writer, was published for the Clarendon Press in 
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1871.^ The SermonSf which are very short, are based upon the gospels 
alid epistles read in the church Service. The explanations of the New 
Testament parables are often racy and original ; many curious traditional 
interpretations are given ; ajcf now and then, thougli it is but seldom, 
the tone rises to real eloquence. In the case of the other writings, in- 
teresting as many of them are, there if^ unfortunately much difficulty in 
distinguishing between those which arli genuine and those which are more 
or less doubtful. The controversial t^\cts are directed chiefly against the 
four orders of friars, whose monasteries Wyclif called ‘Caym's [t.e. Cain's] 
castles ; ’ — in a minor degree they assail the yope, the monks, and the 
higher orders of the secular clergy. Of one of f'.e exegetical tracts. On 
the Paternoster^ a portion of the striking peroration is here subjoined : — 

‘Whanne a man seith, My God, <lelyvcre me fro myn eneinyes, what 
othir thing saith he than this, Defyvrre us from y vel ? And if thou 
rennest aboute hi alle the wordis of 'holy praieris, thou schalt fynde 
nothing whiche is not conteyned in this praier of the Lord. Whoevere 
seith a thing that may lot perteyne to this praier of the Gospel, he 
praieth bodili and unjustli and unleeffulli, as me theid'ith. Whanne a 
man saieth in his praier, Lord, multiplie myn richessis, and encrease myn 
honouris, and seith this, havynge the coreitise of hem, .and not purposynge 
the p»'ofit of hem to men, to be bettir to Godward, I gesse that he may not 
fynde it in the Lordis praier. Therfore Vie it schame to .aske the thingis 
whiche it is not leefful to coveyte. If a man schameth not of this, but 
coveytise overcometh him, this is askid, that he delyvere fro this yvel of 
coveytise, to whom )ve aeyn, Delyve^’e us from yvel.* 

John Treviaa translated Higden’s P ^lyckronicon (Prel. Ch. TI. § 28) 
into English ; his own words (cited in Specimens of Early English, M. and 
Sm Part IL, i. 5) show that he was engaged on this work in P185. This, 
and also another translation of somewhat later date, have been edited by 
Babington and Lumby for the Rolls Series. The dialect is southern, ami 
very rough, 

A curious English-Latin dictionary, the Promptorimn Parvulorum^ was 
compiled in 1440 by one Geoffrey, a recluse in the Dominican monastery 
of Lynn in Norfolk, for the use both of young dearies studying for ordina- 
tion and older members of th(^ clergy who had forgotten their Latin. 
The form of English employed is the Norfolk dialect. The book was 
first printed by Pynson (1499); then by Wynkyn de Worde (1516) ; of 
late years (1843, 18G5) it huz been well edited for the Camden Society 
by Mr. Albert Way. 

William Lyndewode, official of the archlnshop’s court, and afterwards 
bishop of St. David’s, wrote about 1425 a Provinciate, i.e, u collection ( J 
the synodal decrees of archbishops of Canterbury, from St< phen Langtor 
to Henry Chicheley. It is arranged in five V>ooks, like tin* decretals of 
Gregory IX., and gi^cs a general view of canon law as applied to the 
circumstances of the Church in Xngland. The thirteenth-century con- 
stitutions of the legates Otho and Othobon are given at the end. 

John Whethamstede, twice abbot of St. Alban’s, died in 1464, being 
over a hundred years old. Titles of thirty works written l)y him are given 
in Tanner’s BMiotheca. His work, De Viris lUnstrihus, seems to have 
perished in the destruction that overtook Duke Humphrly’s library (infra 
ch. ii. § 27). 


Select English Works of John Wyclif Oxford, 1871. 
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REVIVAL* OF L15AUNING. 

« f 

1450-1558. 

1. M. SihiMct^ni, in liis admirable work oji the latorature of 
tlie Soutli of I^Airope, lias a passage, ^ explaining the tlecline of 
Italian literature in the fifteenth century, which is so strictly 
applicable to the corresponding decline o6 English literature 
for a hundred and seventy years after Chauce); that we cannot 
forbea>r quoting it : — 

‘The century wliich, after^Hht* death of IMtrarch, had been 
devoted by the Italians to the study of anti(piity, during which 
literature experienced no advance, and the Italian language 
seenjcd to retrograde, was not, hojvever, lost to the powers of 
iniagination. l^ietry, on its first revival, had not received 
suflicient nourisliinent. The fund of knowledge, of ideas, and 
of images, which she called to her aid, was too restricteil. The 
three great men of ,thr. fourteenth century, whom we first \)ve- 
sented to the attention of the reader, had, by the sole force of 
their genius, attaineil a degree of erudition and a sublimity of 
thought far beyond the spirit of theh’ age. Those qualities 
were (Uitirely personal; and the rest of the Italian bards, like 
tVe Provencal poets, were reduced, by the poverty of their 
ijeas, to haVe recoursd to those continual attempts at wit, and 
to that mi.'^ture of unintdligible itleas and incoherent images, 
which render the perusal.of them so fatiguiitg. The whole of 
the fifteenth century was employed in extending in every 
direction the knoVledge and resources of the friends of the 
Muses. Antiipiity was unveiled to them in all its elevated 
characters — its severe laws, its energetic virtues, and its beauti- 
ful and engaging mythology ; in it^^ subtle and profound philo* 
sophy, its overpoAvering eloquence, and its ichdightful poetry. 
Another age was required to knead afresli the clay for the 
formation of a nobler race. At the clof^ of the century, a 
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divine breath animated the fihished statue, and it started into 
life.’ 

Muiatis mutaiidisy theje <eloquent sentences are exactly appli- 
cable to the case of English lite^’ature. Chaucer’s eminence 
was purely personal; even more/ so, perhaps, than that of the 
great Italians, for the countryiien of Daiiie, Petrarch, and 
Hoccaccio at least possessed a settled and beautiful language, 
adapted already to nearly all literary pur]>oses ; while the tongue 
of Chancer was in so rude and unformed a condition that only 
transcendent genius could make a work expressed through it 
endurable. The fifteenth centiuy, seems to have been an age 
of active preparation in every country of Europe. Though no 
great books were produced in it, it witnessed the invention of 
the art of printing, the effect of which was so to multiply copies 
of the masterpieces of Greek and Roman genius, to reduce their 
price, and to enlarge the circle of their readers, as to su])ply 
abundantly new m«aierials for thought, and new moJeds of 
artistic form, anjl thus pave the way for the great writers of 
the close of the next century. 

2. 'Printing, invented at Metz Gutenberg about the year 
1450, was introduced into England by William Caxton, who 
learned the art in the Low Countries, wljcre he lived for some 
years in the service of Margaret, Uuchess of Burgundy, a 
sister of our Edward IV. The first books printed in English 
are believed to have been The Recueil of the Histornes of Troye^ 
an<l The Game and Play of the Ghesse, These translations 
from the French were made by Caxton Jiimself, and seem to 
have been printed under his direction at Bruges in 1476. In 
the course of the next year he probably came over to England. 
The first book indisputably printed in England was the Dirtes 
and Sayinffcs of the Philosophers, on the title-])age of which we 
read, ‘Enprynted by me, William Caxton, at Westnu'stre, the 
yere of our Ix)rd mcccclxxvii.’ His press was set u[) in the 
Almonry near Westminster Abbey ; it is clear tbcKifore that the 
Church regarded u'is proceedings with apjiroval, and was dis- 
posed to further them by substantial aid. The ])atronage also 
of two enlightened noblemen, Anthony WooJville Earl Rivers, 
and John Tiptoft Earl of Worcester, greatly aided Caxton in 
his enterprise. 

Out of about fifty vjorks printed and published by Caxton in the course 
of his busy life, thirteen were on religious and moral subjects (The PU- 
grimage of the Soul, The Art and Craft to Know Well to Die, a Life of St 
Catharine of Sienna, ? Directorium Sacerdotum, &c.) ; three contained 
works of the English poets Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate ; twelve wero 
books of romance, chivalry, and prose fiction (c.g. Godfrey of Boloyn, 
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Malory’s IJisUyries of King Arthur^ a Collection of romances on the stJry 
of Troy, the Book of the Order of Knighthood^ JEsop^s Fables, the Historic 
of Reynard the Foxe, &c.) ; four were versi|)us of Latin classical authors 
(Cicero Be Senectute and Be Amiciti/i, t^irgil's jiineid, and Loethius Be 
Consol. Philos, in Chaucer’s vera/on) ; seven or eight were historical, topo- 
‘jfraphical, or legal works (e,g. Qhrt^icles of England, the Polychronicon in 
Tre visa’s version, Statutes of 1 Riihard JJL, &c.) ; and five or six were 
handbooks (tr didactic treatises, such as the Booh of Good Mariners, a 
Booh for Travellers, ihi^^Boctrinal of Sapience, &c. Most of these were 
translations i^rom the .^Trench language, which in the fifteenth century 
possessed a literature far Richer than ours. 

This century was also si^hialised l)y the foundation of many 
schools and* col leges, in which the foumlers desired that the 
recovered learning of anticfuity should be uninterruptedly and 
effectually cultivated. Eton, tlie greatest of tlie English 
schools, and *K.ing’s College at Cambridge, were ^^unded by 
Henry VI. between 1440 and 1450. Three new universities 
arose in Scotland — that of St. Andrews in 1410, of (^hisgow 
in 1450, of Aberdeen in 1494— all lu^der the expre'ss authority 
of diilerent l^opes. Tlire(3 or four unsuccessful attempts were 
made in the course of thi« end the previous century .r-the 
latest in 1496 — to establi^ll a university in Dublin. Several 
colleges were founded at Oxford and Cambridge in the reign 
of Henry VIII., among which wc may specify (Christ Church, 
tlie largest college at the former* university (which, however, 
was originally planned by the magnificent Wolsey on a far 
larger scale), and the noble foundation of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ^ 

In the period n*ow before us our attention will be directed 
to three subjects : — the poets, whether English or Scotch, — the 
state and progress of learning, — and, the prose writers. The 
manner in which the great and complex movement of the 
Reformation iriHuenccd for good or evil the development of 

t iterature as too wudi^ a sul)ject to be fully considered here, 
vunething, however, will be said under this head wdien wo 
come to sketch tin* rise of tlie ‘new learnii^,’ or study of the 
Humanities in England, and inquire into the causes which 
rendered its gro\\?th fitful and intermittent. 


« 

Poetry and i^omance Hardyng, Malory, Hawes, Bar- 
clay, Skelton, Surrey, Wysrt ; first Poet Laureate. 

3. The poets of this period, at least on the English side of 
the border, were of small account. The middle of the fifteenth 
century *witn(»ssed the expulsion of the Ehiglish from France ; 
and a time of national humiliati(ui is unfavourable to the ])ro- 
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duCtion of pcxitry. If, indeed, Tiumiliati on. become permanent, 
and involve subjection to the stranger, the jdaintivo wailings 
of the elegiac Muse are ^latiirally evoked ; as we see in the 
instances of Ireland and Wales. Bst where a nation is merely 
disgraced, not crushed, it keeps silence, and waits for a better 
day. For more than thirty yeai\4 after the hvss of the Frentih 
provinces, England was distracted and weakened by the civil 
wars of the Eoses. This was also a time unfavourable to 
poetry, the makers of which then and long afterwards de- 
pended on the patronage of the noble and wealthy — a patronage 
which, in that time of fierce parsitms, alternate suffering, and 
universal disquietude, was not likely to be steadily maintained. 
Why the fifty years which followed the victory of Bosworth 
should have been so utterly barren of good pocAry, it is less 
easy to see.'' All that can be said is, tluit this was an age of 
preparation, in which men disentombed and h'arned to appre- 
ciate old treasures.** judging that they W(‘re much better 
employed than in attempting to j>roduce original work, with 
imperfect means and models. Towards the close of the reign 
*of Ilcfnry VIII. were produced the^ JSo7igi> rmd Sowwite^ of the 
friends Lord Surny and Sir Thomas Wyat; and Sackville 
wrote the Induction to the Mirroar for Mayii^iraips in the last 
year of Mary. 

Scotland seems to have been about a century later than 
England hi arriving at the stage of literary culture which 
Chaucer and his contemporaries illustrate. Several j)oets of 
no mean order arose in that country duriicg the period now in 
question. Of some of tlio'^e, namely, Dunbar, Gawain Douglas, 
Lyndsay, and llenryson, we shall presently have to make })ar- 
ticular mention. 

4. John Hardyng was in early life an esquire to Harry Feicy, coin- 
monlv called Hotspur. After .seeing hi.s lord fall on tin* field of Shrews-,-. 
bury, he took service with Sir Robert Uinfravile, and reinai'iie i till his^ 
death a depen«laTit on that fandly. He wrote — in that comnior;^ seven -line' 
stanza which we have ♦ ailed the ‘Chaucerian heptastich ’ — a (Jhronich ot 
Britain, which comes down to 146^^ ending ruth an address to Edward 
IV. urging him to be merciful to the Lancastrians, and to make just 
allowance for previ(Mis circumstaiice*H. * 

John Shirley, who behmgs to the end of the ndgn of Henry VI., was 
a great collects. r of the pnt*rns of Chaucer and Lydgate, besides being 
himself a diligent translator. The MS. Ashm. 59 in the podleian Library 
•.represents a part of his compilatio.ns. 

Benedict Burgh, wl\c>m we liave met with already (1. § 72), rose to be 
a prebendary of St. Paul’s; about 1480 he translated Oato^s Morals (the 
full title of which is DisticJia de MorVjus ad filiurrif) into the Chaucerian 
heptastich, or ‘rhyme ra^al.’ Thin popular work, of which Caxton also 
printed a version, was written by an unknown author in the fonrlih or fifth 
century after Christ. (VVarton, Hi ) 
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5. Romance in omi sha[)e or- other furnished the educn^ted 
classes with intellectual amusement throughout the fifteenth 
as in the fourteenth century. T1 h 5 urose romance of tlie Saint 
iiraal (sec FreJ. Ch. II. § 64) was translated into Kiiglisli verse 
by Henry Loiielicli in the mid<11e of tlie fifteenth century ; his 
version along with the origi^ial was edited by Dr. Furnivall in 
1861 for the Koxburghe Club, l^erhaps it was the success of 
tliis traiisiatioii wlr/ch led Sir Thomas Malory, about 1470, to 
produce in English prose the remainder of the romanees con- 
nected with th(‘- Saint (Jraal, under tlie title of Thr Ilidorie <\f 
King Artlnir and his No(de KnighiH of the Round Table. He 
made his compilation ‘ ouu of certeyn bookes of Frensshe,’ 
nanudy, tlu'. prose romances of Merlin^ Lancelot^ Tristan^ the? 
Lluede du t^aint Graal^ and the Mart Artur. Caxton printed 
Malory’s work in 1485. It has in later times bee^i frequently 
editc'd, e.g. by Southey in 1817, by Mr. T. Wright in 1858, 
and by Mr. Conybeare in 1868. 

6. In sj>ite of this pievalent biste for romaiice, we have 
so(*n that a great mind lik(‘. Chaucer’s coind alxindon a track 
of thouglitaiid invention ^ diich was leading farther and.,farthef 
away from reality, and paint the world which he saw before 
him ; nor did li(‘- spare ridicule for the liackneyed style of the 
romancist, as Ave saw in Sir Thopas. Stephen Hawes, author 
of the J\idiino of Pleasure^ h*ad not enough originality and 
substance in liim to follow such an example. Still, writing for 
a refined audicnct'. (he was Groom of the Chamber to Henry 
VII.), ho could see that if battles and knight-errantry and the 
feats of chivalry Avere to continue to please, they must be justi- 
fied l)y a ncAV treatnumt. Scones, the like of which are going 
on all round us, need no excuse for painting ; their interest 
is immediate; they come homo, as Lord Bacon says, ‘to our 
business and bosoms.’ But whim society is no longer in a 
state of Avar, Avhen adventures are fcAver and tamer, then, if 
narrati "es of strife delight us still, the poet is tempted to in- 
troduce a hidd(;n moaning into his repre entations, and, under 
the forms of matoiiai Avar, U. paint tlie eternal conflict that 
rag<is betwoon the faculties and the desires of the human mind. 
Thus arises Allegory, a style which at once gratifies the poet 
with the sense of having come to something mo*e profound and 
real than if he had nuuained among externals, and flatters the 
intelligence of his readers in *the same proportion. Hawes, 
therefore, allegorises; and Avhile he Avrites of giants with three 
heads, and enchanted castles, and imprisoned damsels, and 
employs all the gorgeous imagery of old romance, he oflFers to 
the cultivated and intellectual few a feast of reason ; he invites 
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th^m to trace, under all the -exciting adventures of his hero, 
the progress of a mind subjected to a scientific course of 
education. ^ \ 

The substance of the poem undp^r consideration, which was 
tinislied in 1506, is briefly this. Grand Amour, walking in a 
meadow, meets with Fame, from I whom he i^eceives a ‘ swete 
report’ of the bea]ity and excellence of the fayre lady, La liell 
Pucell, who dwells in the Tower of Miislke. He ^js eager to 
see her ; but first he is directed to the lower of Doctrine, 
where, and in dependent towers, he is di\ly insirucbal in the 
‘seven sciences,’ which are simply ^he old IViviuuj aiid Quad- 
riviuni of the schools, Grammar, 'I.ogic, Rhetoric, Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Music, and Astronomy. In llui (iourse of his in- 
doctrination, he naturally, therefore, visits tljp Tower of 
Musike, and meets La Bell Pucell. She grants him her love; 
but her friends, she tells him, will soon take her home to her 
paladL in a distant land, where she will be closely guarded by 
giants and dragons ; he, on his part, must complete his educa- 
tion in the Tower of Chivalry, if he hopes to force his way 
^through all obstacles to her feet.' Their parting is thus prettily 
described : — 

‘ Forth must I [La Pucell] sayle without longer delaye. 

It is full see ; my fiiendes come soone ; 

Therefore I praye you to go hence yonr wave. 

It draweth fast now towarde the none/ 

* Macfaine,’ quod I [Grand Amour], ‘your pleasure shall be done.’ 
Wyth wofull herte and grete syghes, ofte 
I kyssed her lyppes, that were swete and softe. - 

She unto me nor I to her colde speke, 

And as of that it was no grete wondre, 

Oup herte.s swelled as that they would breke, 

The fyre of love was so sore kept under. 

Whan I from her should depart asundrc, 

Wyth her fayre head she dyd lowe enclyno, ‘ 

And in lykewise so dyd I with myne. t 

Grand Amour duly visits the Tower of ’Chivalry, and is there 
trained in martial accomplishments and knightly virtues; he 
is then dubbed a knight by King Melyzyus, and proceeds on 
his adventurouis journey in quest of La Bell Pucell This part 
of the poem much resembles romances of the old' simple typo, 
Svich for instance as those Avhidi are given in Ellis’s Speci?nens, 
The last and decisive combat which tlie hero has to sustain is 
with the Monster of the Seven Metals, a dragon named Privy 
Malice. He runs the <^eat!ire through after a terrific conflict, 
and then — 
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Ryght ther wythall the d-agon to-brast, 

And out ther flew, ryght blacke and tedyous, 
A foule Ethyope, which such smoke did cast, 
That all ye ylond was full tenebrous ; 

It thundered loude wyth clappes teinpestious ; 
Then all the ladyes were full sore adred, 

They thought none other but that I was ded. 


Blit the air clears presently, and he sees his lady^s castle. All 
difficulties lieiiig now overcome, (Irand Amour marries La Bell 
Pucell. 

Of the e>H3eeding crudit) o^ the versification of this poem, 
it is difficult to form a just idea, except by reading a number 
of pages in succession. Of the degree hi wliich these minions 
of a court, the aflected euplmists of an earlier generation than 
that of LyJy, would have latinized our language could they have 
liad their way, a concejition may more easily be gained. The 
line old English words which abound in Chaucer, the loss of 
many of which in* the modern language is deeply to be re- 
getted, do not a})pear in Hawes; instead of them we are 
treated to hundreds of sucli exquisite plirast^s as are fouxid in 
the following stanza : -- 

ft 

Fler redoleiite wordes of "wete influence, 

Degouted vapoure moost aroinatyke. 

And made conversyon of my complacence ; 

Her depurM and Jier lusty rhetoryke 
My courage reformed that was so lunatyke, 

My sor )we defeted and my inynde did modefy, 

And my dolourous herte began to pacyfy. 


Hawes must have died after the year 1509, since we have 
among liis poems a Coronation ode celebrating the accession of 
jllenry VIII. 


6a. Wynkyn de Worde prnted at Westminster, in 1496, a collection of 
treatises on Hawking, Hunting, Fishing, and Heraldry, with several short 
pieces. As the writer of the treatise on Hunting (which is in verse, and 
begins — 


Where so ever ye fare, by fryth or by fell. 

My aero childe, take hede how Trystom doo you telle — ) 

he names ‘Dame Julyana Bernes.’ For the other treatises he names no 
authors, and certainly does not appear to think that the Dame wrote them 
also. But if we may trust a n<»to inserted by W. Burton (who wrote a 
history of Leicestershire early in the seventeenth century), in his copy 
of Wynkyn’s publication, the boi>k had been printed before, in 1486, at 
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monastery of St. Alban’s, and««^a8 by ‘Julian Berners,* of the ancient 
Hertfordshire family of that name, prioress of the monastery of Sopwell 
near St. Alban’s, Bale, who ?eems to know nothing about her personal 
history, says that she flourished ^bout 1460; he calls her ‘Juliana Barnes.’ 
Dame Berners tells her readers that thtre are four ‘ bestis of venere,’ the 
halt, the hare, the boar, and the w'olf ; and five ‘bestis of enchace,’ the 
buck, tlie doe, the fox, the martin, and the wild roe^; all other beasts are 
to be called * rascal!.’ , 

7. Alexander Barclay, a priest, chaiV.am to the College of 
St. Mary Ottery in Devonshire, ^ranshi^ed in 1508, ‘out of 
Laten, Freiiche, and Doche,' townie his own wor^ls, Sebastian 
Brandt’s then widely popular poftm, the - Ship of Fools.^ This 
\York has a purpose, p;?>rtly satirical, partly didactic, but chiefly 
the latter ; it is, in fact, a sermon in many hea^ls on tln^ cor- 
rupt manners of the age, and may l)e sai<l to stand in nearly 
the same relation to ordinary sermons as that in which the 
Proverbs stands tocthe books of the Prophets. Brandt was an 
eminent professor and Jurisconsult of Stnfsburg, who died in 
1520. lie composed the poem (»riginally in (ierman, and com- 
menecni to transhrte it into T^ttn this task, liowcvtu’, lie soon 
tranferred to his disciple l..ocher, who comileted it, and d(‘di- 
cated the translation to his master, in 1497, giving it the title 
of ‘I^arragonia,’ which seems to he a ])arharous compound made 
up of A"an% the German for fool, and the Greek veil) ayctv, to 
conduct. A French version appeared about the same ‘time, 
under the title of ‘La Kef des Fnh du Monde.^ From these 
three versions Barclay compiled his Eiigjisli ‘Ship of Fools,* 
printed hy Pynson, side hy side with Locher’s Latin, in 1509. 
His rendering is hy no means literal, and considerably more 
diffuse than the originaJ ; the ad<litions being often charac- 
terised by much spirit and graphic power. Most of the work 
is, like the Pasthne of Pleanure, in the Chaucerian hc[)tasticli, 
but towards tlie end he introduces a u(i*v octave stanza, wiil^ 
three rimes, thus arranged, 1, 2, 1, 2. 2, 3, 2, 3. * 

The prose prologue of Brandt and Locher is freely rendered 
in verse by JWelay. It is t(f the effect tluit poetry has always 
had as its chief office to commend virtue andcrc[)rove vice, and 
that, inasmuch as thi.s present age abounded in vice and folly 
of every kiii'd, Brandt, imitating the example of Dante and 
Petrarch, who wrote in their own mother tonghe, tin.* ‘lingua 
lletrusca,* had un^lertaken lo lash the crimes and foibles of 
mankind in vernacular verse. 

The main body of the work contains the descriptions of one 
lundred Fools, ancf several supplemental cantos are added, 
one of which is headed ‘the Unyversall Shypp,* as containing 
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all fools hitherto unspecified. The opening is spirited ; it^is 
headed — 

t • 

‘Bakclay Thk Ti^nslatouk to thk Folks.’ 

To shypp, galantos ! the se is at the ful ; 

The wynflo ua calleth ; our sayles ar cHaplayed. 

Wher may we^best aryve ? at Lyn, or els at Hulle ? 

Tf 4 us may po haven in Englonde be denayd. 

Why tary we ^ the anchors are up wayed; 

If any corde or cab}d ns hurt, let, outher hynder, 

Let slyp the ende, o:* (ds hewe it aonder. 

ft *. • 

Henry Bradshaw, a monk of St. Werburi^h’s Abbey at Chester, is the 
author of a dull metrical Lyfe of Saynt a Mercian princess of 

the seventh ct*Ti^|Ury. 


8. John Skelton, a secular priest, studied at hotli ui\iver- 
sities, and had a higli re[)utatiou for sclidlarship in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. It is certain Ui«t his Latin verses 
are much superior to liis serjou|5 attemj)ts in^ Lnglisli. A long 
rambling elegy in the seve 2 .-liiio stanza on Henry, fourth -EarL 
of Noriliuniberlaiid, murdered in 1489, will bo found in Percy. 
The vfu’silieatioii is even worse than that of Hawes. In Skol- 
ton^s satires there are a naturalmiss and a humour which make 
them still readable. Two of thes(‘, entitled SpekCf Parrot^ and 
WJty coma ye not io Court, contain vigorous but coarse attacks 
on Cardinal Wolsey, to csca])e from who.se wrath Skelton had 
to take sanctuary Kit Westminster, and afterwards wjis protected 
by Abbot Islip till bis death in 1529. He is particularly fond 
of short six-syllable lines, which some have named from him 
‘Skeltouical verse. ^ Here is a short specimen, taken from 

PhtjUyp Sparrowe, a strange rambliiiL^ (degy upon a favourite 
|«pariow, belonging to a nun, which had been killed by a cat: — 

O cat of carlynhe kinde, 

The fynd^^ was in thy mynde 
Will’ll thou my byrfte untwyndo 1 
^ wold thou haddest ben blyndc ? 

’J’he leopardes sauvage, 

The lyons in theyr rage, ^ 

Myght catche th^ in theyr pawes, 

And gnawe th^ in theyr jawes I 
The serpentes of Lydany 
Myght stynge thd venymously !* 

The dragones with their tongues 
Myght iMiison thy ly ver and longes ! 

The mantycors of the montayiies 
Myght fede them on thy brayues 1 &c. 
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Skelton is also the author of ^ moral play, called Magnyfyaence^ 
a*^productioii containing between two and three thousand lines, 
in the same rough ‘ Satii»rnian ’ metre in which, as we shall 
see, the first known Englis^h comedy, by Udall, was composed. 
There is no division into acts, onlj' into scenes ; the characters 
are mere abstractions, such as Felycyte, Liberte, Measure, 
Fansy, Foly, &c. His comedy of Achademios^ enumerated by 
himself among his works in the Garlarid pf Laurel I, appears to 
nave perished ; should it ever come to Ji^ht, it nught possibly 
take from Ralph Roister Doister the distinction of being the 
earliest English comedy.^ ' 

The beautiful ballad of the ^Hotbrowne Maytf,’ in praise of 
woman’s constancy, first appeared about 1502, in a miscellany 
called ArnoUVs Chronicle, In versification it resembles a poem 
by Sir Thomas ^fore, called ‘A mory jest abofit a serjeant;’ 
see his ‘Works,’ 1557. 

SU Into a higher region of imaginative creation rose the poetic 
genius of Surrey. Slenry Howard, Earl of Surrey, son of the 
victor of Flodden^ was born about the year 1510. At the age of 
sixteen he was coptracted in m;?.rrj^‘ige to the Lady Francis Vere. 
His tleraldine, to whom so many <?f his sonnets are addressed, 
was a daughter of the Earl of Kildare. She slighted his passion ; 
and the rejected lover carried the ardour of his wounded spirit 
into the scenes of war and diplomacy. Having committed some 
errors in the conduct of the campaign in France in 1546, he was 
thrown into prison by order of the ‘ jealous ruthless tyrant ’ 
who then sat on the throne, brought to trial on a trumpery 
charge of high treason, and beheaded in Jiftinary 1547, a few 
days before Henry’s death. His Songes and Sonnettes, together 
with those of Wyat and others, were first published in 1557. 
His translation of the second and fourth books of the yEneid is 
the earliest specimen of blank verse in the language. 

Sir Thomas Wyat the elder, a nativ^ of Kent,*was muclj 
employed by Henry VIII. on diplomatic missions, ^and over^ 
exertion in one o^ these occasioned his early death in 1541. 
The injprovement in grace and polisii of style which distin- 
guishes Surrey and Wyat in comparison with ^thoir predecessors 
was plainly due to Italian influences. The very term ‘sonnet/ 
by them firs^. introduced, is taken from the Italian Lsonetto’ 
Puttenham, in his Art of Poesie (1589), says^cf them, that 
‘having travelled into Italio, and there tasted the sweet and 
stately measures a!id style of the Italian poesie, as Tiovises 
newly crept out of the school of Dante, Ariosto, and Petrarch, 

1 See Skelton’s \i^rks, carefully edited by Mr. Dyco, 1841^. 

2 Scott*s Lay of the LaH Minstrel^ oanto vi * 
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they greatly polished our rude and homely manner of vulgar, 
poesie from that it had been before, and for that cause may 
justly be sayd the first reformers of*<j^ur English metre and 
style/ Ih*. rej)utes them for the cliief lanternes of light ^ to 
all subsecpient ^higlish poets. ‘ Their conceits were lofty, their 
style stately, tlieir conveyance cleanly, their termes proper, 
their metre s*veet and well-proportioned ; in all imitating very 
naturally and studiously’ their master, Francis Petrarch.' 

But this praise is too un<[ualified. In reproducing indeed, 
in his version of the ^^neid,* the Virgil ian dujnity, and some- 
thing of his majesty, Surreyt not nnsiiceessful. But the 
music, the finish, the pervadin^^ impress of perfeaition, — these 
are all wanting. f)f liis famous 1()V(^ poems in honour of 
(}eraldin(‘, nine are written in a nudrci so uncouth (alternate 
twelve and fourteen syllable lines) that it’ would f^^oil the 
effect of far better matter; and the unchanging querulous 
whine which ('haracterises the whole series Renders it tcdic\Is 
reading. In truth, notwithstanding the encomiums whicli Dr. 
Nott lavished on his favourite author, the gem;? in Surrey are 
l)ut few, and may be counteii on one's fingeis. The sonnets 
‘Set me whereas’ ^ and ‘The bote season,' the beautiful stanzas 
commencing ‘Clive place ye lovers/ the poem that begins ‘When 
raging love/ and the fine elegy on his friend Wyat, nearly* 
exhaust the list. • 

Of the poems of Wyat a large proportion are translated 
or imitated from the Italian. They relate almost entirely to 
love, and sometimes attain to a polish and a grace which Eng- 
lish verse had not bt’fore exhibited. Of this the reader may in 
some degree judge from the passage quoted farther on.- 

10. To this period rather than to the jiext, since a portion of 
it was in type in the year 1555, belongs the extensive poetical 
work — meritorious in many ways, but inadequate in point of 
execution ta,the vastne^s of the design — entitlcil the Myrroure 
J'ur Magistrates, Lydgate's Falls of Prmces, translated from 
Boccaccio, was reprinted in 1554, and welh-^Hreceived by the 
public. The printer desired tha^ the work should be con- 
tinued from th(i (h^te at which Boccaccio left off, and devoted 
to the ‘ tragical liistorii^s ' of famous Englishmen exclusively. 
William Baldwin agreed, if sufficiently aided by other writers, 
to undertake tlu^ w^ork. Owing to difficulties connected with 
the censorship, the hook did not ajTjiear till 1559; in this its 
primitive shape it contained nineteen legends,' of which twelve 
were by Baldwin himself, the rest being written by his friends, 

* 

ThuU 


’ ' See Crit. Sect. ch. I, § 6a 
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^ Ferrers, Phaier, Chaloner, <'aml otliers. The first legend was 
that of Tressilian, one of Richard ll/s judges, executed by 
Gloucester’s faction in, 1388. The metre is the Chaucerian 
lieptastich. Copious moralising is the leading characteristic of 
the whole collection ; this note was just suited to the serious, self- 
inspecting, somewhat melancholy tempiU’ of the linglish mind ; 
and numerous redactions of the work, the lateshiof which aj)- 
peared in 1610, attest its remarkable popularity. Sackville’s 
beautiful Indudion^ with the legend of "the Duke of Hucking- 
ham who was beheaded in 148^1, first appeared in the edition 
of 1563. The original design, ivhich was merely to continue 
Boccaccio, was soon departed from ; and a number of legends 
were added, which carried back this ‘ history teaching by bio- 
graphy^ to th(‘ fabulous age of the British kings. (.)ne great 
redaction and rerTrrangement was elfected by ‘tiobn Higgins in 
his edition of 1587 ; another by Richard Niccols in the crown- 
ihg edition of 1610. In this last no fewer than ninety legends 
are eontifined ; among' which one — the linest pcndiaps in the 
whole work — is the legend of Thomas (h'omwcdl by Michael 
Drayton.^ It eontains a remiivkably enlightened appreciation 
of the secondary causes which left to tlie sudden and tremendous 
fall of the ancient Church in England. 

11. The earliest mention of a poet laureate ro nomine^ 
occurs in the r(dgii of Ed^Vard IV., by whom John Kaye was 
appointed to that ufFicc.*'^ We read of a king’s versifier {oarsi- 
firator) as far back as 1251. The change of title admits of a 
probable explanation. The solemn ci;owning of Petrarch on 
the Capitol, in the year 1341, made a' profound sensation 
through all literary circles in Europe. Chaucer, as we have 
seen, distinguishes Pc^trarch as ‘the laureat ])oete.’ In the 
next century we find the dignity of poda laumifui^ forming 
one of tlie recognised d(*grees at our universities, and conferred 
upon proof being given by the camlidate of proficiency^ in 
grammar, rhetoric, and versification It is natui>l to connect 
this practice of%laureation with the world-famous tribute ren- 
dered by the Romans to fhe genifis of Petrarch. After the 
institution of the degree*, it is easy to undevstand that the king 
would select his poet aujong the poetfa laureati, and that the 
modest titie of Vfrsijicator would be dropped. 

%• 

I See Mr. Haslewood’s edition of The Mirrour for MagUtrates^ 1816. 

® Haalitt’s Johvkon^s Lives ^ article Kaye. 
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Scottish Poets : — Henryson ; Blind Harry ; Dunbar ; 

Gawain Douglas; LjiUdsay. 

12. The present work does not pretend to trace the history 
of Scottish poetry ;«l)ut, in the dearth of genius in England 
during this [Tcriod, the rise of several adinirahle poets in the 
sister country*d(‘inan^s our attention. The earliest of thes<*, 
Robert Henryson, appci:rs to^ have died about the end of the 
fifteenth century. Hi^v longest poem, the Tedament of Faire 
Greseydey a sotj^) of supplement U> Chaucer\s Troilm and Cry- 
seydsy was ]n‘inted by XJrry, in ins edition of that poet. The 
pastoral, called Robin ami Makyne^ is givep in Percy's Reliques, 
The pitli of the^ story is exactly that which Ave find in Burns' 
Duncan Gray^ only that in Ifenryson's poenl the parjs are re- 
versed ; it is the lady Avho lirst makes love in vain, and then 
growing indillerent, is vainly wooed by the shepherd, who lias 
r(i[)ented of his coldness. The Abbey Walk is a nne poem 
of reflection, the moral of whi(di is, tlie duty "and wisdom of 
submitting to the Avill of (!od 'xi all things. 

13. At tlic beginning of this period, or about 14G0, Blind 
Harry, or Harry the Minstrel, produced his i)oem on the adven- 
tures of Wallace. Considered as the compositkui of a blind 
man, I'hc WaJbfcc is a remarkable 'production. Considered as 
a work of art, a more intolerable poem perhaps was never com- 
posed. Yet national resentment and partiality have made the 
Scotch, from the lifte^unth century down to the present time, 
delight in this tissue of lies and nonsense ; a modernised ver- 
sion of it was a horn-book among the peasantry in the last 
century ; Scottish critics, one ami alb speak of its poetical 
beauties; and even one or two Eiiglisli Avriters, ‘carried aAA'ay 
by tlieir dissimulation,' have professed to find much in it to 
ailmire. It* is Avritter in the heroic liming couplet, and pro- 
fesses to W, founded on a Latin chronicle by John Blair, a 
contem])orary of Wallace ; but as no such chronicle exists, or is 
{inywhere alluded to as Existing, A is probable that the whole 
story is a pure iin ention of the minstrers. 

14. William Dunbar, the greatest of the old Scottish poets, 
was a native of East Lothian, and born about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. He studied at the University of St. AndreAvs, 
perhaps also at Oxford. In early life he entered the novitiate 
of the Franciscan order, and preached, chiefly in order to sell 
indulgenccKS, in many parts of England, and even in Picardy ; 
but he d<^es not appear ever to have takeii the vows. James 
IV. attached him by many favours to his person and court, 
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?vliere we liavo certain evidence of his liaving lived from 1500 
to 1613, the date of Flodden. After that fatal day, on which 
his royal patron perishc 1, his name vanishes from the Scottisli 
records, and it is merely a looscf conjecture which assigns his 
death to about the year 1520. 

Of Dunbar’s poems, none of wdiich are cf any great length, 
the most perfect is The Thistle and the Rose^^ written in 1503 
to commemorate the nuptials of Janies IV. and Margaret, 
daughter of Henry Vll. The metre is the Chaucerian hepta- 
stich. The versification is most , musical, — superior to that of 
any poet before Spenser excepi Cnaucer, and better than mucli 
of his. The influence, both ditect and indirect, of the father 
of our poetry, is visible, not in this poem alone, but tlirough- 
out the works of the school of writers now under consideration. 
The poet, according to the approved mediaeval usage, falls asleep 
and has a dream, in which May — the ‘faire frische May’ in 
which Chaucer so delighted — appears to him, and commands 
him to attend her into a garden and do homage to the flowers, 
the birds, and the sun. ^s^alnre is then introduced, and com- 
mands that the progress of the sjniiig shall no longer be checked 
by ungonial weather. Neptune and il^olus give the necessary 
orders. Then Nature, by her messengers, summons all organ- 
ised beings before her, the beasts by the roe, the birds by the 
swallow, the flowers by the yarrow. The Idoii is crowned king 
of the becists, the Eagle of the birds, ami the Thistle of the 
flowers. The Rose, the type of beauty, is wedded to the 
Thistle, the type of strength, wlio it commanded well to 
cherish and guard his Rose. Such is an outline of the plot of 
this graceful poem. 

‘ The design of the ( 'olden Terye ’ — another allegoric poem 
— 4s to show the gradual and imperceptible influence of love 
when too far indulged over reason.’- This poem is in a curious 
nine-line stanza, having only two rimes. * P>ut Dunbar excellel 
also in comic and satirical composition. Tl)c Flytity of Dun- 
bar and Kennedy is a wit-combat (though perhaps the word 
‘ slanging-match ’ would betrtjr describe it,) between the poet 
and his friend Kennedy. The Freiris of Berwick is a talc, 
much of the same kind as the Reve's Tale of Chaucer, only less 
witty. There is no early evidence entitling u.s to ascribe it to 
Dunbar : this was merely a conjecture of Pinkerton’s, wliich 
Mr. Paterson, a reejent editor of Dunbar’s poems, rightly regards 
as more than doubtful. The Dance of the Seven Deadly Sins 
is another satirical production, the humour, dash, and broad 


1 boc Criticiil JSuction, ch, 1. Mtenurics, 


2 Warto*' 
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Scotch of wliich remind one of Burns. The metre is that 9 f 
Chaucer’s Sir Tho 2 ^as, Some Highlanders are introduced at 
the end and receive very disrespectful .tnention : — 

Tha« tnrmagantis*^ with tag and tatter 
Full l<»u(l in Ersche [Erse] begoiit to clatter, 

An^l rowp lyk revin and ruke.^ 

The devil jpa devit^ was with thair yell 
, That in the deepest ]>it of hell 
He sinonjt them with smoke. 

Among Hunhar’s shortev pieces there is none more in- 
teresting thaft his ‘ Laineiit fo^* the Makaris.’ (‘Makar’ is the 
literal translation of the Creek word for ‘poet.’) As Words* 
worth, in those beautiful verses called ‘An Extempore Eliiision 
upon the death of James Hogg,’ laments fa'' his brother poets, 
among whom death had been unusually busy, so Dunbar, in 
tile ])oem before us (written in 1507), avows that \vhen4ie 
counts up the poets, his eoiintryn'en, who have recently 
passed away, he is troubled by the fear of death, — ‘tinior 
mortis coiiturbat me.’ These words arc the burden of each 
stanza : — 

No atait in erd heir stand is aickor ; 

As with the wynd wavis the wickir. 

So wavis this warl<\i8 vanite ; 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 

After complaining that death has reft away Chaucer, Lydgate, 
and Gower, he adds 

The glide Schir Hew of Kglintoun, 

Etrik, Heryot, and Wintoun, 

He has tane out of this ^suutrd ; 

Timor Mortis conturbat me. 

Thinhar pvoceculs to ,namo a number of Scottish authors de- 
(*(*as(Ml, ob, most of whom very little is known. Among them 
an*. Clerk of Tramiiit, ‘ that maid the auntm^s [adventures] of 
Gawayne,’ Sir Gilbert Hay, barhenr, Stobo, and Quintin Schaw. 
Kennedy, his oldj rival, was dying ; as for himself, he feels that 
he has not long to live. 

15. Gawain or Gavin Douglas, sprung from a noble family, 
studicid at the.i University of Paris, and rose to be Bishop of 
Dnnkeld. After Klodden Field, the regent Albany drove him 
from Scotland. Coming into England, he was hospitably re- 
ceived by Henry, who allowed him a liberal pension. He died 

^ riarmigan ; to a covoy of which ho compares tho Highlanders. 

Croaked like raven and rook. ^ lloi^fcnod. 
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iiV, London of the plague, in 1522, and was buried in the 
church belonging to the Savoy hospital in tlie Strand.^ He is 
chiefly known fur a tranej^iijon of the -^dLneid into heroic verse, 
which is the earliest English ver.^ion on record, having been 
published in 1513. The prologues prefixed to the several 
books have some poetic beauty ; and the language presents 
little more difficulty than that of Chaucer. A passage in one 
of these prologues is subjoined as a specimen ; it part of an 
address to the sun : — 

Welcum the birdis beild ^ v^^pon the brere, 

Welcuin niaister and reulare of the yere, t 
Welcum walefare of husbandis at the pli‘wis, 

Welcum reparare of woddis, treis, and bewis/* 

Welcum depaynter of the blomyt medis, 

Welcum the lyffe of everything that bpredis; 
o Welcum storare"* of all kynde bestial, 

Welcum be thy bricht bemes gladand al. 

( 

16. Sir David Lyndsay was a satirist of great jiowor and 
boldness. He is the Jean do iMcung of the sixteenth century; 
but, as a layman and a knight, he* levels his satire with even 
greater directness and im])artiality than that extraordinary 
ecclesiastic. In his allegorical satire* entitled The Drente^ 
which is probably the eailiest of his works, the ])oet is con- 
ducted by Kemembrance, first to the infernal regions, which he 
finds peopled with churchmen of every grade, — then to Pur- 
gatory, — then through the ‘ three elements,^ to the seven 
planets in tlieir successive spheres, — then beyond them to the 
empyrean and the celestial abodes. The poetical topography 
is without doubt borrowed from Dante. Ho is then trans- 
ported back to earth, and, visits Paradise ; whence, by a ‘ v(‘ry 
rapid transition,’ as Warton calls it, he is taken to Scotland, 
where he meets ‘Johne the comouuweill,’ who treats him to 
a long general satire on the corrupt state of that kijigdom.] 
After this the poet is in the usual manner brought h<^ck to the 
cave by the seasi<ij wliere he fell asleep, and wakes up from 
his dream. The metre is tht Chaucerian he])tastich. There 
is prefixed to the poem an exhortation in ten .satanzas, addressed 
to King James V., in which advice and warning are con- 
veyed with unceremoniou.s plaiiiiies.s. In 1535, liis ‘morality,’ 
named Ane Satyre of th> Tkrie KslaUs, was acYcd before the 
Scottish court ; it U)ok nine‘ hours in the representation. It 
is described by I^rofessor Nichol as a ‘well-sustained invective 
against the follies and vices of the time, and as being the first ’ 

1 Wood’s Alhaue, SSholtor. ^ Jiougha. ^ Kos{oror. 
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approach to a regular dramatic cohaposition in Scottish liteia- 
ture/ ^ Two years afterwards lie composed a lament on the 
untimely death of Magdalene, the firsJ wife of Janies V., under 
the title of ‘The J)eploratio.;n of the Doith of Quene Magda- 
lene.’ She was a Fre^.nch jiriiicess, and Lyiidsay descants with 
feeling and good taste on the universal joy which the celeVira- 
tion of the marriage at Paris had spread at the time among 
the people both nations : — 

Bot at his manage maid upon the morne, 

Sic solace and solenipnizatiouii 

V^aa never sene alore, hen Christ was borne, 

Nor to Scotland sic consohitioun ! 

Th(‘re selit was the confirmatioun 
Of tile Weill kepit ancient alliance 
Mifd betwix Scotland and the realnu of France. 

Among the shorter pieces, the ‘Testament of the Papyngo’ is 
well known ; under the form of the dying direction.s of a 
favourite parrot, addressed to tlio king, a hitter attack is made 
on the Catholic clergy. ‘Kittcs ( Vmf essioun ’ (1541) is a 
coarse biirlesciuc of the sacranient of Penance. That in which 
Chaucer could see so much beauty, and on the divisions and 
applications of which ho loved to discourse with the serious 
minuteness of a theologian, appiiars purely evil and corrupt 
to the ruder northern inhillect a*nd impatient puritanism of 
Lyndsay. His UUforte of the Sf/uf/er Williani Meldrum 
(1550) is an attempt to ‘weave into the form of a metrical 
romance the career end exploits of a contemporary Scotch 
laird.’ - 

The longest and latest of Lyndsay’s pocuns is the Diulog 
concerning the Monarche, which was written in 1553, about 
five years before liis death. It extends to some 6000 lines, 
and is jiartly in sev(*n-line, partly in eight-line stanzas. After 
cjescribing with gn^at tediousness the rise and fall of the four 
inonarchie mentioned by the prophet Daniel, — the Assyrian, 
the Persian, tlie Creek, and the Roman, — iie ‘prophesies l^he 
overthrow of the liftli and worse monarchy of all, the great 
tyranny of moder.^ times, that of (he Church. This gives him 
an opportunity of once more inveighing against . . . tlie court 
(J Rome, and again calling aloud for a general reformation.’ 
Lyndsay’s incessant attacks on the Scottish clergy, the state 
of which at that time nnfortunately afi'orfled much ground 
for them, are said to have hastened the religious war in Scot 
land. 


^ Preface to Tkt Minor Poems of Lindsaiiy E. E. S. 

Prof. Niehol. * 
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The famous ballad, ‘Chriatia Xirk on the Grene,’ was assigned by 
Bannatyne, who made a collection of Scottish poetry in 1568, to James I. 
of Scotland (cmtCy I, § 74). ^Uempster, wilting in 1627, names James V. 
as the author. The matter Was*' been keenly debated ; for my own part, 
I think the earlier date inadmissible ;t^tlie language, diction, and style 
all seem to point to a writer somewhat later in date than Dunbar. The 
ballad, which contains twenty-two stanzas, opens thus : — 

Was nevir in Scotland hart! nor sene 
Sic dancing and deray, 

Nawthir at Falkland on the grene, 

Nor Pebills at the play, 

As was of wowers,ras^ wene, 

At Chrysts Kirk’ on a day ; 

Thair came our Kit£ies washen dene 
In new kirtills of gray. 

Full gay, 

At C»*'hrysts Kirk of the grene that day. 

27. The langiijige of all tliese Scottisli writers in their 
serious compositions closely resembles the English of their 
contemporaries s nith of the Tweed : the cdiief diifercnce con- 
sisting in certain dialectic peculiarities, .such as the use of 
‘ quh ' for ‘ wh,‘ "and of ‘ it ’ and J and ^ for ‘ t*d ’ and ‘ ing ^ in 
the terminations of the past and present partici[)les. But in 
proportion as they resort to comic expression, and attach 
their satire to particular places or ])ersons, their language 
becomes less English, and slides into the rough vernacular of 
their ordinary speech. Exactly the same thing is observable 
in Burns’ poetry. 


Learning Grocyn,. Linacre, Colet, More ; State of 
the Universities. 

18. The fifteenth cc’ntiiry was, as we h?.ve said, pi>.-cminently 
an age of accumulation, assimilation, and preparation.- 

The first two-tnirds of the sixteenth century fall under the 
same general description. Khgland K^ad to bring herself up to 
the intellectual level of tlie Continent, and <» master tlie trea- 
sures of literature and philosophy which the revival and diffu- 
sion of GreCK, and partly of Roman learning, liad placed witliin 
her reach, before her writers could attempt tfr rival the faiiui 
of the great ancients. Tliere is much interest in tracing in 
detail the numerous minute steps and individual acts wliich 
hflped on this process. Many such are related by Wood in 
his Athmad OxoniomoH, Thus w(^ are told tliat tlie first man 
who publicly taught Greek at Oxford was William^^Qrocyn. 
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Stapleton, a Roman Catholic writer of the age of Elizabeth, 
says, ‘ Recens tunc ex Italia vener^t Grocinus, qui primus in 
e& aetate Gra3cas literas in Angliam ihvexerat, Oxoniique pub- 
lice professus fuerat/ Of course (irocyn had to go abroad to 
get this new learning. Born about 1450, and educated at 
Oxford, he travelled on the Continent about the year 1488, 
and studied both at, Rome and Florence. Greek learning 
flourished then at Florence more than at any place in Europe, 
owing to the tact that i^orci'zo de’ Medici had eagerly welcomed 
to his court many illustrious and learned refugees, who, subse- 
quently to the fall of Consiandnople, had been forced to seek 
shelter from the violence and intolerance of the Mussulmans in 
Western Europe. One of these learned Byzantines, Demetrius 
Chalcocondyles, together with the Italian Angelo Politian, 
atlordetl to Grocyn ])y their public instructions those oppor- 
tunities which he had left his country to search for, — of pene- 
trating into the sanctuary of classical antiquity, and drinking 
ill at the fountain-head the inspirations of a national genius, 
whose glories no la[)so of time can obscure. Gibbon,^ with his 
usual fulnewss of learning and wonderful mastery of style, has 
thus sketched the features of this eventful time : — 

19. ‘The genius and education of I.orenzo rendered him 
not only a patron, but a judge and candidate in the literary 
race. In his [lalace, distress was entitl(‘d to relief and merit 
to reward ; Ids leisure liours were deliglitfully spent in the 
Platonic academy ; he encouraged the emulation of Demetrius 
Clialcocondyles and Angelo Politian ; and his active missionary, 
Janus Lascaris, returned from the blast with a treasure of two 
hundred manuscripts, fourscore of which were as yet unknown 
in the libraries of Europe. The rest of Italy was animated by 
a similar spirit, and the progress of the nation repaid the 
liberality of her princes. The Latins held the exclusive pro- 
IJifirty of their own literature, and these disciples of Greece 
were soon capable of transmitting and improving the lessons 
which they had imbibed. After a short succession of foreign 
teachers, the tide of endgration subsided, but the language of 
Constantinople was spread beyond the Alps; and the natives 
of France, Germany, and England imjiarb'd to their country- 
men the sacred fire which they had kindled in the schools of 
Florence and Rome.’ After noticpig the spirit of imitation 
which long prevailed, lie continues: — ‘Genius may anticipate 
the season of maturity ; but in the education of a people, as 
in that of an individual, memory must be exercised befolb 


1 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ^ ch. 
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the powers of reason and fandy can be expanded ; nor may the 
artist hope fco equal or surpass, till he has learned to imitate, 
the works of his predecesaojs. ^ 

20. To return to Grocyn, whose' visit to Florence occasioned 
this quotation. When settled in Oxford again, about the year 
1490, he opened his budget, and taught Greek to all comers. 
He lectured afterwards in St. Paul’s on the Hierarchies of 
Dionysius, ascribing them at first to the Areopagitc, but retract- 
ing that opinion publicly on becomhig convinced that it was an 
error. He preferred Aristotle to Pl(jto, calling the first 7roAi>/xa6^, 
a man of great knowledge, the second Trokvfivdrj^ a man of many 
words.^ 

21. Thomas LinacrOi the celebrated physician, was in residence and 
giving^ lectn^es at Oxford about the same time. He, too, had studied in 
Italy, chiefly at Florence and Rome, and had beconu* an accomplished 
Greek scholar ; it is to him that we owe the first version of any Greek 
author made by an Englishman. This was a Latin translation published 
in 1499 of the Sphara of Proclus, an astronondeal treatise. Linacre also 
wrote a sort of Latin grammar, which he entitled J)e hmendata Structura 
Latini Semionis. Though, from r w .nt of conciseness and of proper 
arrangement, this grammar could nevi^r have been very available as a 
primer, it shows great insight into the structure of the Latin tongue. A 
new edition of it appeared in 1543, for which Melanchthon wrote a preface, 
earnestly recommending the book for the teaching of youth, if oidy a 
brief compendium of the rules of grammar had been mastered pniviously. 
Linacre also translated into Latin the works of the old Greek physician 
Galen, and was the leading spirit in the knot of enlightened men who 
founded the College of Physicians (1518). 

22. Another active patron of the new learning was Dean 
Colet, the founder of St. J’auls Scliool and the friend of 
Erasmus. His Life was well written in the last century by 
Dr. Samuel Knight, a prebendary of Ely. The name Colet 
is probably a corruption of ‘acolyte.* The engraving at tin* 
beginning of this biograjiliy shows us a«spare figuie in a dark 
gowm and cassock, with a biretta on the head, ba.e neck, no 
beard or whiskei^ large dark eyes, and a glance exj^ressive of 
suppressed enthusiasm and strongly guarded self-control. He 
was born about the year 1466. When Erasnius visited Oxford 
in 1498, Colet, w’ho bad travelled before this, and made the 
acquaintance of the leading scholars in France and Italy, was 
in residence at Magdalen ^ollege; In a letter from the great 
scholar to his friend Sixtinus may be read a graiihic account 
of a banquet or n*nvivium, at which he, Colet, Prior Charnock, 
Aid other Oxford men were assembled one day, when they fell 

5 See his letter to Linucre, printed in the preface to the transUtion by the 
latter of the 'era of Proclus. 
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into a warm discussion on the sin of Cain.^ *Colet alofte/ 
says Erasmus, ‘ was more than a mjitch for us all ; he seemed 
to be beside himself with a kind of sacred frenzy ; the expres- 
sion of sublimity and majesfy which his countenance wore was 
almost superhuman. Voice, eyes, look, aspect, — all seemed to 
become gryider aild to suffer a transformation, “ majorque videri, 
afflatus est numine qirando.”’ In his Italian travels Colet had 
formed the ftcquaintai^ce of some of tlie distinguished men who 
at that time, having Florince as their centre, were zealously 
studying and propagating tlV3 j^ilosophy of Plato. The chiefs 
of this schoM were Pico of ^lirandola and Marsilius Ficinus. 
It was probably these associations that led Colet to the study 
of the works of tlie sui)posed Dionysius the Areopagite. This 
author, long ^ielieved to be the very Dionysius whom St. Paul 
converted, but about whom now the only controv6rsy among 
critics is whether he shall be placed in the third century cf in 
the fifth, wrote a book on the Celestial and Ecclesiastical Hier- 
archies, in which he traces out a regular acid minute corre- 
spondence between the orde^j of^ the Church on earth and that 
which prevails among the Ineavenly spirits. On this book Colet 
wrote a treatise, which has been lately disentombed from MS., 
and edited with care and ability by one of the masters of the 
school which he founded, Mr. Lu^jton. This work he probably 
wrote about the year 1500. The editor says : — ‘Following his 
author faithfully in the main, both in the arrangement of his 
subject, and in his conclusions and general tone of thought, 
Colet pauses at timesf to treat more fully of some passing topic 
than is done in the original. Occasionally, too, he passes over 
a chapter of the Hierarchies altogether, that he may stay the 
longer at some halting-place of greatc? importance.' Sometimes 
he breaks forth into an indignant sentence, suggested by some- 
thing in his author, against the corruption and worldliness 
which haef invaded tfie Church, and held their ground so stub- 
bornly, even in the highest places. 

But the work by whifji Colettdeserved best of learning was 
the foundation anti organisation of St. Paul's School. He com- 
menced his preparations in 1508, and the school was opened in 
1512. All his patrimony — and it was not smal)^ for he was 
the son of a wjsalthy knight Avho had been twice Lord Mayor 
of London — was given up to the* school. He built it in St. 
Paul's Churchyard, on the site which it still occupies.^ An 
imago of tire child Jesus, to wliom the school was dedicated, was 
placed over the raised seat of the head-master, and before this 
the scholars were to say a prayer, composed by Colet himself, on 
1 It has recently been removed to Hammerp^'Ab. 
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entering and on leaving school. The estates with which it was 
endowed, he, with much judgment, vested, not in any ecclesi- 
astical corporation (in wliick case they would have been confis- 
cated at the Reformation and lost), but in the Mercers’ Company 
of London, to which his father had belonged. For his first 
head-mast(ir he appointed William Lilye, formerlv a deraye 
of Magdalen College, whom in the coiw*se of his roving life 
Colet had met at Rome, and discerned be the inan that he 
wanted. » 

For his school Colet wrote iij I^^itin a *short treatise on the 
Latin syntax, De Constmctione octo partiuin OratiOnia (Pynson, 
IT) 13). But this was probably soon superseded by the Latin 
grammar prepared by Lilye, under the name of Brevissima 
Institution sm Ratio Gramm atices corjnnsrrndx^i This is the 
well-known ‘Lilly's Grammar/ which, down to a comparatively 
recent period, was used in all our public schools, and is not 
even yet discarded ax St. .Paul’s School. 

23. Excgetical itheology was first introduced into England by 
Dean Colet. During the Middle Ji^ges the attr.ictions of meta- 

II O 

physics and dialectic had caused tha track of biblical interpre- 
tation, which had been cultivated so diligently and successfully 
by many of the Fathers, to be almost forsaken. Now, the 
scholastic methods and inquiries being out of favour, the in- 
terest in the interpretation of Scrij)ture revived. The energetic 
Dean of vSt. Paul’s lectured regularly at Oxford, and afterwards 
in London, on the Pauline Epistles. Tliese lectures are unfor- 
tunately lost, and the only materials for judging of Colet as a 
theologian — apart from the letter of Erasmus, descril)ing his 
character and career to Jodocus Jonas — are a treatise De 
Sacramentisn lately editeii l)y Mr. laipton, the ^vork on the 
Hierarchies of Dionysius already noticed, and a trenchan!» ser- 
mon, preached in St. Paul’s, by desire of Andibisliop Warham, 
at the opening of the Convocation of the* province iii 1511, on 
the corruptions wjiich overspread and undermined tHe Church 
in his day. This sermon, wh\ch has been several times trans- 
lated into English and reprinted, denounces i)owerfully the 
evils of worldly living and lust of gain which were ruining 
the Church Jbhrough the clergy. The first part is on ‘Con- 
formation,’ according to the text, ‘ Be not conformed to this 
world, but be ye transfornii'd in the spirit of your minds;’ 
the second part is on ‘Reformation.’ This, lie says, depends 
on the clergy themselves, and principally on tlic bisho[>s. Lot 
the laws be rehearsejj (for they arc sound and just, and minute 
enough to meet all cases), which forbid laying hands suddenly 
on men for oi«/ination, condemn simony, enjoii^i residence, oblige 
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to a seemly and re;gu table life, aad lay down rules for tne pjire 
election of bishops,— for the pure exercise of patronage. If 
the bishops first, and after them ^Chifc other orders of clergy, 
were once duly reformed, it, would be an easy matter to reform 
the laity, for — corpus sequitur animam , — the body followeth the 
soul. ^ 

24. A ftw words must be said about William Warham, the 
generous pn^ron, the enlightened scholar, the Christian without 
reproach, whose nani5 cannot be forgotten while the letters of 
Erasmus continue bo njad. For some years before 1501, 
when he w^s made Bishop l)f ff^ondon, he was Principal of St. 
Edward’s, or the Civil I^aw Hall, in the University of Oxford, 
and had raised his Hall to the first rai^k, intellectually, among 
the colleges, by skilful regulations and a good selection of 
tutors. Erofti London he was translateU to Canterbury in 
1503 on the death of Archbishop Uean. From the time of his 
first introduction to Erasmus, which was ju 1497, he regarded 
the great scholar with alFection and admiration, •and during 
many years, after he was raised to the priiiTacy, ministered to 
his temporal wants with f>l*eahir liberality than any other of 
his patrons. Besides an annual pension, he seems to have 
been continually sending him money, together with other gifts. 
Erasmus was not ungrateful ; he is never weary of extolling to 
his correspondents the Lsanctis.sflni mores, ^ the love of letters, 
erudition, integrity, and piety, of the English primate. The 
Oxford movement in favour of sound learning and ‘bonae 
literaB,’ to use the yhrase then prevalent, he consistently en- 
couraged. He was the friend of Colet, and supported him on 
an important occasion against the unreasonable opposition of 
the Bishop of London. It is relatcd^of him that on his death- 
bed he disked his steward how much money was left in his 
cofifers. Being told ‘thirty j)ounds,’ he smiled, and said, ‘Satis 
.viatici ad* caelum I ’ ^ • 


William Latimer, an associate of. Linacre and (^ocyn, was a priest of 
great learning, whom Erasr^us tried ^o induce to feach Fisher Greek, but 
without success. He was highly prized by his contemporaries, but was 
shy and retiring, Aid accomplished little. lie is the author of Epistolis 
<ui Eram,um. (See his Life in the Elogia Qiiorundam Angloram by G. 
Lilye, son of the William noticed in the next paragraph ; ^asle, 1561.) 


26. Of Sir Thomas Morels English writings mention will be 
made farther on ; in this place we shall only speak of the 
relation in which ho stood to the movement for the extension 
of learning. He studied in Oxford somewhj^re between 1490 and 


^ Enough journey-monoy to heavon. 
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16J)0; that is known, but the ^xact years cannot be determined; 
nor, between conflicting statements, can ^Y4 decide whether he 
was a member of CantecltUry College (afterwards merged in 
Christ Church) or of St. Mary’s His father, Sir John 

More, an able and indefatigable judge, is said to have grudged the 
time which his gifted son spent at the university, and to have 
curtailed his allowance to the utmost, that tTie con<iraction of 
the supplies miglit involve a quicker return to London, and an 
earlier preparation for the bar. Erasmu^, writing in 1517, be- 
wailed tlie comparative estrangemen^£ of Ida friend from a life of 
learning: ‘What,’ said he, ‘ misfit <not that raarve]lous felicity 
of nature (admirabilis ista naturoB felicitas) have effected, had 
his genius received its training in Italy, and devoted its powers 
witlibut restraint to the service of the Muse!’ Though it is 
often said ^that he fvas at Oxford when Erasmu?^ first arrived 
there in 1497, the expressions in Erasmus’ letters appear to 
render this doubtful, But, however short his university career 
may have bben, we know^from Stapleton (the writer quoted in 
§ 18) that, with flie aid of Grocyn and Linacre, he made the 
best use of it. He mastered Grd^k thoroughly, and became 
the most refined Latin scholar, the‘ most expert hand in Latin 
writing, that England could produce. Two early compositions 
attest this —his Frogynuiasmata and his Epigrmm, The former 
are a very slight production ;*“they are translations from Greek 
epigrams, chiefly those of Lucian, into Latin elegiacs, eacli 
translation being separately done by More and William Lilye. 
Mqye’s versions are the most pointed and /intithetical ; there is 
a want of finish about both. These Frogyifinasmata only fill 
nine pages. Tlie epigrams, which are entirely by More, are a 
much more considerable jvork. They are addressed to Henry 
VIII., and appear to have been first jmldislied in 1613, or early 
in 1514. Most of them are in elegiacs, but not a few arc in 
various Horatian metres; some are original, others translated,^ 
There is a certain wantonness and luxuriance of tune about 
many of them, Avidcli is a little surprising to one who only 
knows More from liis later Aforks. "Not a few arc vigorous 
and terse in a high degree; altfjgether the work would bear 
re-editing, better than many old books that are subjected to 
the process ; ^not that the verses liave either the polish of Vida 
or the severe grace of Milton. * 

26. Several epigrams relath to a poem in Latin hexameters, 
which had lately appearfid in France, entitled Chordigerm navis 
conflagration The author was Germanus Brixius (Germain de 

^ Probably of the latter, for such was the constant Oxford tradi|;jion, says 
Wood in the Athena. 
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r>ria), one of the secretaries of Anne of Bretagne, the Que^n 
ot France, whom in a fulsome dedication he styles ‘ Frankorum 
regina Britomimque dux.’ It see^jflpt that in the short war 
between England and Fraijce which broke out in 1512, a 
French ship, the name of which is latinised by Brixius as 
‘ Chordigera,’ camj into action with an linglish ship of war, 
the ‘Rcgerit.’ Accordjng to Brixius, the ‘Regent,’ when on 
the point of^ surrendering, succeeded in setting fire to her 
antagonist ; and Herv^ the gallant captain of the ‘ Cliordigera,’ 
with all his crew, \wre either drowned or burnt. It would 
appear tliat tjiis magnificent^ stiry, like the similar tale about 
the ‘Vengeiir’ in modern times, had but little foundation in 
fact ; and More in his epigrams makgs fun of the valiant 
Ilerve, and discredits the history of his (exploits. Tliis brought 
down on his head from Brixius a torrent of inve/)tive and 
insult, in what is really a very clever Latin poem, the ‘ Anti- 
morua’ More thouglit of replying, — had indeed sent his re^y 
to press ; hut an urgent request fron! Erasmus, wlfo was the 
friend of both, tliat he would let the quarrel drop, induced 
him to stifle the intended r^!pli^ation in the •birth. The cor- 
respondence between More and Erasmus on this matter is 
exceedingly amusing. 

As a good illustration of More’s humour, the reader is re- 
ferred to the epigram headed ‘De JSVitis ejicientibus Monachum 
in temj)Cstato cui fuerant confessi,’ on some sailors who threw a 
monk overboard in a storm after having confessed to him. The 
translations from Luqian include the following dialogues, the 
Cynicm^ the Necr6manti% the Philo’pseudes^ ami the Tyranni- 
cida, A declamation in reply to the last, by More himself, in 
really excellent Latin, conq)letcs the A\ 4 ork. 

There is evidence that More took an active interest in 
the promotion of good learning at (Ixford. From a letter 
of Erasmua to Huttcu, we learn that he lectured to a large 
university •audience, when still very young, on the works of 
St. Augustine. Tliero is also a letter froiA® himself, printed 
in Jortin’s Life of Eras^nus, in’ which, addressing the uni- 
versity of Oxford, he complains warmly of the conduct of 
thos(3 ‘scholastics’ who, ‘calling themselves Trojans,’ declaimed 
against all liberal arts and their cultivators, hul especially 
against tlie study and the students of Greek. This letter is 
dated in lf)19.i 

More’s UtopiUj published in 1616, was composed in Latin, 
but has been translated by Burnet ami others : — 

<» , 

* * On Moro’s English Works, see below, §§ 36 and 
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Utopia, according to its Greek derivation (oO not, t^ttos place), means 
tne Land of Nowhere, The manners and customs of the Utopians 
are described to More and his friend Tonstall, while on a mission in 
Flanders, by an ‘ ancient markier ’ named Raphael Hythlodaye (i,e, prater 
or goBsipper, from idle talk, nonstense), who has visited their island. 

The work is a satire on existing society ; every important political or 
social regulation in Utopia is the reverse of what was then to be found in 
Europe. The condition of the ideal commonwealth rebukes the ambi- 
tion of kings, the worldliness of priests, and the selfish greed of private 
persons. The Utopians detest war, and will av^y take up%arms on a plain 
call of honour or justice. Instead of burning^ and torturing men for their 
religion, they toleiate all forms of belief or ^^o-belief, only refusing tc 
those who deny Divine Providencti^ the soul’s immortality the right 
to hold public offices or trusts. They have no money, buff the wants of all 
are fully supplied by the perfect mechanism of their free government ; 
equality prevails among them, and is highly prized ; idlers are driven out 
of* the commonwealth ; and the lands belonging to each city, incapable 
of appropriation to private owners, are tilled by all k.s citizens in suc- 
cession. 

27. In this agCiOf strange excitement, wlien a new world 
supposed lo teem with wealth liad just been discovered in the 
West, when by*’thc invention of printing thoughts were com- 
municated and Iheir records ^mijltiplied with a speed which 
must have seemed marvellous, and when the astronomical 
theory of Copernicus was revolutionising inen^s ideas as to the 
very fundamental relations between the earth and the heavens, 
unsettling those even whom it did not convince, there was a 
temporary forgetfulness, on tlie part even of many holding 
high office in the Church, that this life, dignify it as you 
may, is, after all, a scfiiie of trial, not of triumpli, and that, 
if Christianity be true, a life of unchequered enjoyment, (3veii 
thougli learning and art may embellish it, is not the ideal to- 
wards which man shouhl aspire. The state of things which 
ensued, especially in Italy, but also in a less degree among 
all the nations of Western Europe, has been lucidly and un- 
sparingly portrayed by Ilr. Newman in liis essays V>n Savona- 
rola. The Reformers seized on this weak point, theiif'noticeable 
in many of the t,iergy, and made out of it, to use a modern 
phrase, controversial capital.^ Human learning, they said — 
Luther himself originated the cry — was a Svaste of time as 
well as a dangerous snare ; art was a mere pandering to the 
passions; sinful man sliould be engrossed })ut by one pursuit, 
the pursuit of salvation — should study only ond book, and that 
the Bible. When the party that favoured tlie Reformation 
came into power under Edward VI., this .spirit operated with 
prejudicial effect on the young plants of learning and culture 
which had begun to spring up at our universities. ^To take 
one welhkn^n instance ; — the ecclesiastical commissioners of 
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Edward, in their visitation to Ojfford, destroyed or removed a 
valuable collection, impossible to be replaced, of six hundred 
manuscripts of the classical author*, presented by Humphrey, 
the good Duke of Gloucestei«, uncle of Henry VI., to that uni- 
versity.^ Many members of the hierarchy also, among whom, 
as in the case of Nicholas V. and Leo X., some of the most 
intelligent and zealous -promoters of the new learning had been 
found, saw reason, o#bt';[it the middle of the sixteenth century, 
to change their tactics. England, at any rate, we know 
that the bishops, under Que{‘,n l^ary, discouraged the study of 
the Humanizes, and attempted to revive in their place the 
old scholastic exercises and disputations. The reformers imme- 
diately set up the cry, ‘You are trying tto shut out enlighten- 
ment, to set ly) the barbarous scholastic, iji preference to the 
Ciceronian, Latinity, — you are enemies of progress, of civilisa- 
tion, of the enlargement of the mind.^ 

Cambridge soon followed the exaipple hi Oxforjl in intro- 
ducing the study of Greek. Towards tlie c^ose of the reign 
of Henry VIIL, Sir John Clieke and Sir Thomas Smith are 
mentioned in the annals tliat university* as having been 
especially active in promoting this study. Milton refers to this 
ill one of his sonnets : — 

Thy ngo like ourn, O soul of SA* John Cheke, 

Hated iH>t learning worse than toad or asp, 

Whi n thou tanght’st Cambridge and King Edward Greek. 

Christopherson, Bishop of Chichestor under Mary, was a man of con- 
siderable learning ; lA? in.ade a Latin translation of the ecclesiastical his- 
torians (Eusebius, Sozoinen, Socrates, Theodoret, and Evagrius), which, 
though deficient in accuracy, must have been a work greatly needed at 
the time, sinci; three or four editions of it w#re printed before lt)20, 

28. The sense of insecurity induced among all classes by 
Henry’s tyranny in iiis later years, and the social confusion 
whicli prevailed in the following reign, interrupted the peaceful 
flow of learned studies. Tlic universities a^*»pear to have been 
sunk in a lower depth ot iuelliciency and ignorance about the 
year 1550 than ever before or since. Under Mary, Cardinal 
J^ole, the legate, was personally favourable to the new learning. 
Sir Thomas Pope, the founder of Trinity College, Oxford, con- 
sulted him on ‘^ho framing of the college statutes, in Avhich it 
was provide<l that Greek should Torm one of the subjects of 

1 They are also said by an old writer (Chamberlain, Present State oj 
England, Tart iii. p. 450, cited by Alban Butler under May 20) to have 
destroyed tho library collected by the book-leariTed Biahop of Durham, 
Richard Bury (Prel, Ch. II. § 36), which was then kept at Durham 
College, Oxford. 
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instruction. In liis legatine constitutions, passed at a synod 
held in 1 655, Pole ordcro I that all archbishops and bishops, as 
well as holders of bcndiiccs in general, should assign a stated 
portion of their revenues to the ©support of cathedral schools 
in connection with every metropolitan and cathedral church 
throughout the kingdom, into Avhich lay scholars of respect- 
able parentage were to be admitted, together witir theological 
students. These cathedral schools wer^ kept up in the follow- 
ing reign, and seem to have attained considerable importance. 
But at Cambridge, at any rate tlj?. reactionists obtained for a 
time a great ascendency. If ^Ascham is to be ‘believed, the 
Greek poets and philosophers were to be banished, and scho- 
lasticism was to reign ^once more in the schools. In his School- 
master (Book II.) he thus describes the state of ^things : — 

‘The love of good learning began suddenly to wax cold, the 
k^jowledge of the tongues was manifestly contemned; — yea, I 
know that heads were cast together and counsel devised that 
Duns, with all the rabble of barbarous questionists, should 
have dispossessed of their place and room Aristotle, Plato, 
Tully, and DenuSsthenes, who'fn good Mr. Redman, and those 
two worthy stars of that university. Choke and Smith, with 
their scholars, had brought to flourish as notably in Cambridge 
as evcfr they did in Franco apd in Italy.' 


Prose Writers : Pecock, Fortescue ; The Paston Letters, 
Leland, More ; Historical Writing : Polydore Virgil, 
Capgrave, &c. ; Polemical Writing : Tyndale, More ; 
Ascham; Elyot 

29. Although no i)rose work produced during Ihis period 
can be said to hold a place in our standard literature, con- 
siderable progress "was made, in fittiijg the rough and motley 
native idiom for the various requirements of prose cojiiposition. 
Through tlic work of the publication of our early records, 
which has i^ow been going on for many years under the super- 
intendence of the Master of the Rolls, a curiojiis book, dating 
from the early j)art of thi§ period, has been made generally 
acce.ssible. This is The Jtepressor of Reginald Pecock, Bisliop 
of St. Asai)h. The modern editor of the work, Mr. I^abington, 
calls it, probably with justice, ‘ the earliest ])iece of good philo- 
sophical disquisition of which our English prose literature can 
boast.' Pec^^ was a Welshman ; he was born a])out the end 
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of the fourteenth century, and ediifiated at Oriel College, Oxford, 
After his appointment to the See of St. Asaph, he took the line 
of vehement opposition to the teaching of the Lollards, the 
followers of Wyclif. The design ot The liepresHor, which was 
first published in a complete shape about the year 1456, was 
to justify certain practices or ‘governances,’ as he calls them, 
then firml}« established in the Church, which the Lollar<ls 
vehemently j^eclaimed* against ; such as the use of images, 
pilgrimages to famous shrines, the holding of landed estates by 
the clergy, &c. Pecock was made Bishop of Chichester in 1450. 
Ilis method (jf argument, ho\/e^ er, which consisted in appealing 
rather to reason and common sense than to Church authority, 
to justify tlie practices complained of, was displeasing to most 
of his brother bishops; and in 1457 Ins ])Ooks were formally 
condemned in h synod held before Henry VI. at Westminster. 
He was deposed from his bishopric, and only escaped severer 
treatment by making a full and formal retractation of liis 
opinions. • 

Pecock wrote several other works in English, of which the 
following are extant in MS. . — 

(1.) The Donet : writtmi about 1444, an introduction to the 
chief truths of the Christian religion^ in the form of a 
dialogue between a father and a sun. * 

(2.) The Follower to the Donet .• this is a supplement to that 
work, 

(3.i The Poor Men^s Mirror : this is the Donet popularised, 
(4.) The Book of Faith (1456). la this work he gives up 
tlio infallibility of the Church as a certain doctrine, 
but urges that it ought to be practically iicce})ted, until 
it is proved that the (^huredi ij=\ fallible. He also main- 
tains tliat Scripture is tlie only standard of supernatural 
and revealed verities. 

(5.) The, Rule 0 / Chria/iau Relujion : a folio of 384 ])ages. 
Also the Ahbr'^viatio Re(jinal(li Pecock^ in Latin : printed by 
Mr. Babington, 

30. The most interesLing Avoik iKdonging to this period is 
Sir John Forte3CUe*s treatise on the IHfferenre heticeen an 
Absolute and a Limited Monarch i/. The author was Chief 
dustice of the Court of King’s l^ench in the time of Henry VI. 
Ho was at first a zealous Lancastrian; he fought at Tow ton, 
and was taken prisoner at Tewkesbury in 1471, after which 
he was attainted. But upon the death of Henry in that year, 
leaving no son, Fortescue admitted the legality of the claim of 
the House of York, and thereby obtaineth the reversal of the 
attainder. The title of the work mentioned is not very appro- 
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priate ; it should rather be /i ‘ Treatise on the best means of 
raising a revenue for the King and cementing his power/— - 
these, at least, are the points prominently handled. The open- 
ing chapters, drawing a contrast between the state and character 
of the Englisli peasantry under the constitutional crown of 
England, and those of the French peasantry jnider the absolute 
monarchy of Fiance, are full of acute remarks and curious in- 
formation. It is instructive to notice tliat Forte.^cue (ch. xii.) 
speaks of England’s insular position a source of 'weakness j 
because it laid her open to attack pn every side. Tlie observa- 
tion reminds us how modern a Wehtion is the poy^erfiil British 
navy, the wooden walls of which turned that position into 
our greatest safeguard. This work is in excellent English, 
and, if freed from the barbarous orthography in which it is 
disguised, could be 'read with ease and pleasure 'at the present 
day. Fortescue wrote also, about tlie year 1463, an able Latin 
treatise, De Laudib^is Lejjnm AntjUse^ designed for the use of 
the ill-iFatod Edward Prince of Walc^^’, son of ILmry VI., in 
which he labours- to prove the superiority of the common law 
of England to the. civil law. * 

Of Sir Thomas IMalory we fiave already spoken {ante, 
§ 5). No other prose writer of tlie fifteenth century deserves 
nt)tice^^ unless we except Caxton, wdio wrote a continuation of 
Trevisa’s translation (»f i\\^* Polychronicov, to the year 1460, 
and printed the entire work, llis translation of Raoul le 
Fevre’s Reeueil des Histolres de Troye was ‘ begonne in Brugis 
in 1468, and emied in the holy cyte of jColeii, 19 Sc[)tember, 
1471.’ He also printed a translation, made by himself from 
the Flemish, of the famous mediaeval apologue or satire of 
Reynard the Fox, For sQme eighteen yi^ars he continued witli 
untiring industry to bring out popular works, chiefly religious 
or moral treatises and romances, from tin; press, and when lie 
died he left able successors to carry on and extend hks work.' , 

31. The Paston Lefi^rs'' contain the history of a Nc^rfolk family, written 
by themselves between 1422 and 160?. Cleiuei^t Paston, a yeoman, ploiighe<l 
his own fields with his own oxen, ‘ut prisca gens niortalium,’ in the 
days of Edward III. He gave his sons a good education, and one of them 
became a judge, bought land, and gave importance to th<* family. John, 
the son of the judge, married Margaret Mautehy, and the letters which 


1 For fuller particulars about Caxton, see the History of English Literature 
by the late learned Professor Craik of Belfast. 

2 A portion of them was published by Sir John Fenn in 1787, to the great 
delight of Horace Walpole. I’he whole series, more than a thousand in 
number (among which, however, not letters only, but abstracts of wills, 
inventories, and other documents of family interest are included), ,vas care- 
fully edited by Mr, Gairdner in 1875. 
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passed between her and her husband ^nd sons are the most interesting 
part of the collection. The Pastern family produced an admiral, another 
Clement, under Henry VIII., and was ennobled by Charles II. ; but the 
worthless son of the first Earl of Yarmc^iitS ruined the property ; the 
great house at Oxnead was pulled down ; and the male line of the Pastons 
became extinct. Margaret, the wife of the above-named John Paston, 
seems to have been the pattern of a faithful, affectionate, shrewd, hard- 
working English wife in the fifteenth century. But she shall speak for 
herself. Iferliusband was lying sick in the T inple at London, apparently 
through some J)urt or accident : she writes to him from Norfolk on the 
28th September 1443 as todows : — 

To my ryrjth worchepful husbart'i, John Paston, dweU/yng in the Inner 
* Tcmyle at London^ in hast, 

Ryth worchipful hosbon, 1 nicoraande me to yow, desyryng hertely to 
her of yowr wilfar, thanckyng God of yowr a*n emlyng of the grete disese 
that ye have hade ; and I thancke yow for the letter that ye sent me, for 
be my trowthe my inoder and I wer nowth * in hertya es fro the tyme that 
we woste ^ of yowr sekenesse, tyl we woste verely of yowr amendyng. My 
rriodyr be-hestyd a-nodyr ymmage of wax of the weytte of yow to o^er 
Lady of Walsyngharri, and sche sent IIII nobelys to the l^Ill Orderys 
of Frerys at Norvveche to pray for yow, and I have be-hestyd to gon on 
pyli^reyinmays to Walsin^luvm,^ and to Sent Levenardys ® for yow ; be 
my trowth I had never so bevy a s< ^yn as I had f"om the tyme that I 
woste of yowr sekenesse tyl I wi.ste of yowr a-niendyng, and zyth ® inyn 
hert is in no grete esse, ne nowth xal be, tyl I wott that j^e ben very 
hal. ... 

I pray yow hertely that [ye] wol wochesaf to sende me a letter as 
hastely as may, yf wrytyn be non djsesse to yt)w, and that ye wollen 
wochesafe to sende mo worde (piowe^ yowr sor dott. Yf I mythe have 
had my wylle, I xulde® a seyiie yow er dys tyme; I wolde ye wern at 
horn, — yf it wer yowr ese, and yowr sor myth ben a.s wyl lokyth to her as 
it ys ther jcj ben, — now lever dan a goune, 50 W ® it wer of scarlette. . . . 
I may non leyser have to do wiytyn half a quarter so meche as I xulde 
8 (‘y to yow yf I myth spoke with yow. \ xall sende yow a-nothyr letter as 
hastely as I may. I thanke yow that je wolde wochesaffe to remember 
iny gyrd}l, and that je wolde wryte to me a« the tyme, for I sopose that 
wrytyng was non esst? to yow. All myth God have yow in his kepyn, 
and sende yow helth. Wretyn at Oxenede, in ryth grete hast, on Sent 

Mikyllys Evyn. Yorys, M. Paston. 

• 

My mody" grette yow w<*l, and sendyth yow Ooddys blyssyng and hers ; 
and sche prayeth yow, ;uid I pray yow al.so, that ye b-' wel »lyetyd of mete 
and drynke, for that is the ; rettest b dp that ye may have now to yowr 
helthe ward. Yowr sone faryth wel, blyssyd be God. 

32, History and Biography. — The effect of tho revival of 
ancient learning was for a long time to iiulucc our ablest literary 
men to aim at a polished Latin style, rather than endeavour to 

1 Not in heart’s ease. - Know, s Promised. 

< Where wa.s a shrine of the Blos'-ed Virgin, celebrated for many centuries. 

6 St. Leonard’s priory at Norwich. ^ Yet. 

7 How.® ® Should. ® Though. 
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improve their native tongi^e. Erasmus wished that Latin 
sliould be tlie common literary language of Europe ; he always 
wrote in it himself, and held what he termed the barbarous 
jargon of his Dutch fatKerland^ in utter detestation. So 
Leland, More, and Pole composed, if not all, yeb their most 
important and most carefully written works in Latin. 

John Leland, the famous antiquary, ^ to whose ^Itinerarium 
we owe so much interesting topographical and sociological in- 
formation for the period immediately fdlldwing the destruction 
of the monasteries, and whose (^.ommmiarii de Scripioribus 
Britannicis^ though not publtshM till 1709, ij the earliest 
instance of an endeavour on the part of an English writer to 
compile a systematic biographical and critical account of the 
literature of his country, is the author of a number of Latin 
elegies, in various rtietres, upon the death of Sii^ Thomas Wyat 
the elder, which evince no common elegance and mastery over 
thb language. He jvrote also the Cmjnea Cmdio, a Latin [M:)em 
of 699 shert lines, desci'ibing the towns which line the hanks 
of the Thames, ‘and, parenthetically, noticing with ai)proval 
the changes which King Henry ‘had made in the natiomd 
religion. ^ 

33. A pliant Italian ecclesiastic, Polidoro di Gastello, who 
took the name of Polydore Virgil, having obtained tlirongh 
the influence of his uncle,* a cardinal, the archdeaconry of 
Wells and other English preferment, composed in Latin an 
Anglica Historia in twenty-six books, dedicating it to Henry 
VIIL This history at first came down^ to 1509 ; in a later 
edition Polydore added another book, continliing it to 1538. 

Jolm Mair, or Major, after having taught scholastic theo- 
logy at Paris, became a professor at Glasgow, and then at St. 
Andrews. He wrote in 1521, in Latin, a Historia de Gestis 
Scoiorum, giving a brief summary of the chief affairs, both in 
England and Scotland, from the earliest .times to th^i ace(‘ssion 
of Henry VIII. A work of greater pretension, th^ Historia 
Scotorum of Header Boece or Boetius, appeared at Paris in 
1526. Boece, born at I)unddfe, received his education at the 
University of Paris, where ho won the friendshi]) and esteem of 
Erasmus. His history, which he professes to found on ancient 
documents (Mover afterwards forthcoming) preserved at Iona, is 
full of the wildest fictions ; but being written with connection 
and vigour, and conceived in*u patriotic spirit, it became widely 
and lastingly popular. It is in seventeen books, and descends 

1 The Itinerarium was first published by Thomas Hearne in 1710-12. 
beland's Collectanea^ being a mass of valuable arcbajological notes, ^woro also 
published by Heamo in six volumes in 1715. 
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from the earliest times to the ileath of James I. in 143.7. 
William Stewart (1531-5) translated it into Scottish verse (see 
this version in the Rolls Series), apd; John Bellenden, about 
1540, turned it into Scottish prose. 

The regular series of English prose chronicles commences 
in this period. The earliest is the Chronicle of England^ by 
John Capgnave,^ who ^dedicated the work to Edwarel IV. It 
opens with the creation of the world, and conies down to 
1416. It appeared aliout the year 1403, but was never printed 
till it came out in the Robs Series. Other tthriiniclers were 
Robert Eabyiyi, K(hvard Hall, and Richard Grafton. A curious 
biographical work, lUustriwn Major in Brltanniie Script (n*uni 
Sum7ncmu7n, was written by John Bale (a Cariii(4it(*. friar who 
renounced his vows, joint‘d the refoimers, and afterwards be- 
came ProtestaiA Bishop of Ossory) in 1548.* The accuracy of 
this writer may be judged of liy the fact tliat, in tiie article 
on Chauecr, lie fixes the date of the ])oet’s death in 1450, and 
in the list of his works includes the Falls of Princes (which 
was by Lydgate), and omits the Canterbury Tales, 

The hist cditmii (d the Sunui^.xriuni cmilaiued nine ‘centuries,’ each 
century consisting of notices on one linndred authors. In tlie second 
edition (Ba^le, 15o9), five additional centurie.s were inserted, on authors 
omitted in the former nine. This book, though most untrustwovtiiy in 
details, is still of great value to the literary student, on account of the 
number of ancient works, the first lines of which are usually given, speci- 
fieil in its pages. 

34. Theology — -Polemics. JS'ot much of the theological writ- 
ing of the period possessed more than a juissiug value. Portions of 
it are indirectly interesting, a.s illustrating manners and customs, 
or as tinged with the peculiar humour th(‘, writer, 'riie ser- 
mons of Hishoj) Latimer, one of the leading reformers, who was 
burnt at the stak(* inuler iSlary, possess tliis tAvofold attraction. 
"J^ius, ill i>\*eacliiiig against covetousness, ho comj'lains of the 
great rise -in rents and in th(‘ price of jirovisions that had 
tidvcn place in liis time*, winding iip his re^^ii^al of grievances 
with the singular climax ‘I think, verily, that if it thus 
continue, wo shalh at length he constrained to pay for a pig a 
pound.* The strange humour of the man breaks out in odd 
similes — in luiexjieeted applicatinns of homely proverbs — in 
illustrations of ‘the great by the little, and the little by the 
great. Cranmer’s work.s have hut small literary value, though 

1 This author is butter known as iho compiler of the Letjenda 

AnuliiCy a collection of tho lives of Kiiglish saints, written in English, 
and foun<lctl on the Satictilouium of John of ^ryuefhouth, a writer of the 
fourtoontlAiontury. 
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njost important — especially*. the Letters — from the historical 
point of view. John Bale, alieady mentioned, Becon, Ridley, 
Hooper, and Tyndale, Ul, composed tlieological tracts, chiefly 
controversial. More, Bishop Fisl\^r 3 r, and Pole were the leading 
writers on the other side. 

35. Among these writings we shall select for somewhat 
more detailed notice those of Tyndale and More. ^ Ranged on 
opposite sides in the great controversy, both we^e sincere and 
earnest men, and both gave testimony* of their sincerity with 
their blood. William Tyndale, fk natite of Gloucestershire, 
received his education at Oxford,^ whence he wci;»t to live with 
a Gloucestershire knight as tutor to his boys. The ecclesias- 
tical condition of the county while he was growing up w^ns 
such as might Avell rouse to indignation his fervid spirit. The 
see of Yf^orcester,** in wliich diocese GloucesteVshire was then 
ipcluded, had l)een hold by four Italian jjrelates in succession, 
who had never sebfoot in England, but administered the affairs 
of the drocese tlirougli their chancedlors. In 1521 Leo X. 
nominated to the sec Giulio do’ Medici, afterwards Clement 
VI I, ; and Heih’y VIII. wa!» ni\t sorry to ac(juiesce in the 
appointment, because part of the arrangement was that Wolsey 
sliould adininist(ir the property of tlic sec; thus the favourite 
was rewarded, and tlie king not the poorer. Siicli shameful 
abuses of powder in the highest places implied no breach in 
the network of ecclesiastical ordinance and privilege ; wliatevcT 
was done or left undone, not a finger M'as to be raised, not a 
tongue to be moved, against the clergy their immunities were 
maintained by the State with all its power. Tyndale saw no 
remedy for all this, except in the circulation of tlie New Testa- 
ment ainong.st the people in their own language ; they would 
then see, he argued, how sweet and easy was the yoke wlii(*h 
Christ had inij^oscd on the members of IJis Church, — bow dif- 
ferent from the ponderous .systcun which the (flergy, aided and 
instigated l)y the civil power, had develo])ed. He thereforci 
devoted his lifc^t'-) the task of translating and circulating tlie 
Scriptures, especially tlic NeV Testahient He was oblig<*,d to 
carry on the work abroad : his first edition of the New Testa- 
ment was printed in 1527, partly at Cologne a,nd partly at 
Worms. The impression was tluui sent over to England, but 
the bishops endeavoured to su})press it. Waoham, and afier- 
w^a^ds Tonsiall, Ihshop of* London, bought up all the copies 
they could lay their hands oirand burnt them- -a proceeding 
not likely to answer tlieir ]>urpo8e, since printer and translator 
thus obtained a profit on the labour and capital expended, and 
were grea^ encouraged to set to work instantly find j)rint 
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more. On this first version all the later versions were found^'d. 
The king, with his usual inconsistency, after having allowed 
the bishops to suppress Tyndale’s T^^siament, and after having 
perhaps given the information to the government of the Belgian 
provinces, which led to the arrest and imprisonment of Tyndale 
in 1535, and his death at the stakrj in 1536, from that time 
changed his mind, and not only allowed the version to circulate 
freely, but caused it +o ])c printed by his own printer, with the 
translator’s name on the title-]>age. 

Tyndale’s theological writiags can hardly claim to be regarded 
as literature. The chief among them are his Answer* to Sir 
Thomas Mi)re's Dialotjne (1531), his Pradise of Prelates (1530), 
and liis treatise On Traeifs Testament ; this last was found 
among his papers after liis death. There is a fund of rough 
homely force ])eliind all that the man writes; a quality notice- 
able also in Becon and Bradford, and otliers of these ea^ly 
reformers. At the same time lie is unspccvkably coarse, prone 
to li})ellous imputation, and quite d<*void of any spirit of justice 
or charity towards his ojiponents. Here is a slight sample of 
his stylo. !Moro in his Dial yjue had spoken of faith ; Tyndale 
replies : ‘ Master More ineaueth, of the best faith that ever he 
felt. By all likelihood ho knoweth of none other, but such 
as may stand with all wickedness, neither in himself nor in 
his prelates. Wherefore, inasmuch as their faith may stand 
with all that Christ hateth, I am sure he lookethbut for small 
thanks of God for hi.s defending of them; and therefore he 
playeth surely, to take his reward here of our holy patriarchs.’ 
He is always liarping in this way on tlie supposed fact of More 
having been hired by the bivshops to write for them. But we 
have it on the testimony of Roper, ilore’s son-in-law, that 
when the l)ishops and clergy in Convocation, probably in 1533, 
agreed to jjrescnt More with the sum of four thousand pounds 
in acknowledgment of tlie labour and expense in which his con- 
troversial vvritings liad involved him, he refused to accept one 
farthing, eitlier for liimself or for any member of Ids family. 

3'he Practise of Prelate^s is a vigorous denunciation of the 
malpractices of bishops; in it he urges secular princes and 
lords, as Wyclille had done before him, to deprive ecclesiastical 
jiorsons of that temporal power by which they encroached on 
the rights of tne laity. It must have been such writings as 
this, and the dealings wliich as cliancellor he had had with 
the writers, joined perhaps to a sense of the weakness of the 
bishoj)s’ harness in more than one important place, that made 
More once say to Roper, when the latter was talking in a 
boastful and sanguine way about the prosperous condition of 
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th^ Commonwealth: ‘Trotlie it is so indeed, . . . and yet I 
praie God that some of us, as highe as we seem to sit upon the 
mountains, treading herfttiVcs under our feet like ants, live not 
to see the day that we would gladly be at league and composi- 
tion with tliem, to let them have their churches quietly to 
themselves, so that they would be contended to let us have 
ours quietly to ourselves/ , • 

The pamphlet On T’rarjJa Testament discusses* a will made 
by a Mr. Tracy, a Gloucestershire gentleman, in 1530, in which 
he directed in a pointed mannqr t£at no iboney should be paid 
after liis death for the benefit of ni.s soul, and tli it no part of 
his property should go to the Church. For this the chancellor, 
and Dr. Parker, who /idministered llie diocese for its Italian 
bishop, actually caused the body of Tracy to he exhumed 
and cast «^orth out of consecrated ground! *'lt was found, 
however, that the canon law would not sanction this, and the 
chancellor, being sued by the relatives, was condemned and 
heavily fined. 

36. Before we speak of More's controversial works, two 
short excursions ''which lie mSde ginto tlie domain of history 
rpquire some comment. In 1610 he published the Life of 
Jfihn PicuSy Par I of Mirayuhda, witli his letters, translated 
from the Latin; the translation is preceded by a beautiful 
‘envoy' from More to his sister Joyeuso Leigh. That prodigy 
of genius, Pico of Mirandola, after having mastered all the 
learned languages, and sucked the marrow of all philosophical 
systems, was cut off by a fever at Florence in 1494, at the age 
of thirty-one. 

In 1513 More gave to the world a llidory of Richard III. 
(or, as it is also called, FAicard F.), but not in a finished 
state. This work, observes Ilallam, ‘ appears to me the first 
example of good English language ; pure and perspicuous, well- 

chosen, without vulgarisms or pedantry.G 

The controversial and devotional works of Sir Thomas More, 
with a few exce|ttions, can only be rjad in black letter, never 
having been reprinted since foiey were first collected and pub- 
lished in 1557. The change of religion, a’lul the fact that 
several of the polemical tracts were written hastily to meet 
some special occasion, are enough to account for this neglect. 
Yet the thoughts of so powerful and so cuPLivated a mind, 
though here presented in a somewhat crude and unsatisfactory 
form, are worth more attention than they have received. The 
following list, therefore, with the descriptions of which some 


^ Literature of Europe^ i. 454, 
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notices of his iiinjrisonment and death are intermixed, wiU be 
found not devoid of interest. 

(1) A Treatise on the Four Las^ things (1522). — This is a 
devotional tract, containing ^.ome eloquent passages ; it includes 
notices of the seven deadly sins, and ends unfinished. 

(2) A Dialogue^ in four books, chiefly on the worship of 
images, on^prayiiig to /;aints, and on pilgrimages, — against ‘ the 
pestilent sec/»e of Lntlier and Tyndale.^ It wiis this work, pub- 
lished in 1528, to which Tyndale wrote the ‘Answer,' noticed 
in § 35. 

(3) The Supplication of Souls, — This was written in 1529, 
against those who denied that there was a purgatory, and espe- 
cially against a book that had recently appeared, entitled The 
Supplication of Beggars, More defends the power of the keys, 
and the plenitude of authority in binding and loosing given to 
St. Peter and his successors; he maintains also that souls in 
pain may be relieved by masses, prayers, a ;d good works. 

(4) The Confutcucion of TgudaleJs Answtoe (1532). — Of this 
immense treatise, seven books are occupied with the confuta- 
tion of Tyndale; the eighth is an argument against ‘Friar 
Barnes’s church;' the ninth, summing up all that has gone 
before, is ‘a lecapitulatioii and summary proof that the 
Common knowen Catholic. Ohurcl^o is the verye true Churche 
of Christ.' There is much in this work that is powerfully and 
eloquently argued. He indulg(‘s in much severity of censure 
and sarcasm against Tyndale, says that several years of late 
have been ‘ plentuou.s of evil l)ookes,' and names among their 
writers Jaye, Tlior[K*, Constantine, Bayfield, and Frith. Friar 
Ikarnes's theory of an iiivLsihle cliurch, composed of the elect 
and the ])ure, is examined in the eigl:^h book. 

(5) The Apologg (1533), for his previous controversial 
writings, wjus written^ soon after ho had resigned the Great 
Beal, froiii the fear cf coming into collision with the king on 
the marriage question. In this work ho says that it always 
hVl been, and still was, his opinion that it vvas ‘a thing very 
good and profitable, that the B*;ripture, well and truely trans- 
lated, should be‘ in the Englishe tongue ; ' only ho did not 
believe eitlier in the competency or the good faith of those 
who were at the time engaged in the task. 

(6) The DiMlacyim of Salem and Bim?p:e (1533). — This 
treatise was occasioned by the appearance of a work called 
Salem and Bizance, by one who styled himself ‘the Pacifier,' 
and impugned More's Apology. 

(7) vf Dialogue of ComfoHe against Trihulacyon (1534) was 
written in the Tower. After resigning the seals in 4532, More 
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wa a not molested for some time. In 1633, on the death of 
Warham, Oranmer was made Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
by his management the •kfjig obtained a divorce, and married 
Anne Boleyn. An act was passed to regulate the succession, 
and to this act a form of oath was attached, recognising the 
king as supreme head of the Church in |]nglnnd. All the 
bishops, except Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, took this oath 
when tendered to them. More, being kngtwn to hold that the 
oath could not lawfully be taken, was summoned to appeal 
before the primate at Lambet^h in April^ 1534. A letter to 
his daughter, Margaret Roper, written in that rmonth, tells 
how he had appeared accordingly before Cranmer and a great 
number of the clergy ; Jh<^w he had been pressed on all sides to 
take the oath, but, though not blaming any that took it, had 
still refused ; how £he archbishop pressed him Vith a sophis- 
ti<ial argument, to which he did not at tlie moment see the 
answer; and how ho saw Latimer amusing himself at horse- 
play with 'his friends in the Lambeth garden. S(K)n after- 
wards he was committed to the Tower, and his property, 
though he hail ta’kmi the precAuti^n to convey it to his wife 
and children, was seized by the king. 

The Dialogue of Coinforte^ cj'c., is an eloquent composition. 
It purports to be a translation from a Latin work by an Hun- 
garian author, who, writing at a time when his countrymen 
were under the continual terror of a Turkish invasion, animates 
them to face these dangers by the hel]) of religion and divine 
philosophy. The work has been several times printed. 

37. During two years and more, while More was in tlie 
Tower, he wrote, so far as oi)portunitie.s served, contijuially ; 
when ink was denied liin>, he made use of a piece of coal. On 
the 5th May 1535, lie writes to his daughter that he had just 
seen Raynolds, a Brigittine monk of the Sion convent, and 
three Carthusians, led to execution foi denying 'the royal 
supremacy ; his reflections on what he had seen lire note- 
worthy. Soon after this lie was indiyted of high treason, fSr 
‘ malitiouslie, traitorouslie, and divellishlie ' denying the king 
to be the supreme head of the Church of England. At his 
trial, the particulars of which were related to Roper, his son- 
in-law, by some who were present, he said, among other things, 
that to give the king this supremacy involved a manifest 
violation of Magna Oharta, the first clau.se of which provided 
‘quod Anglicana ecclesia libera sit, et habeat omnia jura sua 
Integra et illsesa ^ (that the English Church should be free, and 
have all its rights ' entire and inviolate). Audley, the new 
chancellor, lyged upon him strongly the consent of the bishops 
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and the universities in favour of the doctrine, but More re- 
plied that the majority of the bishops in Christendom, to say 
nothing of the saints in heaven, conneilined it. The scene that 
followed the trial is faniiliLr to all readers — the condemned 
man issuing from the hall of unjust judgment, his Margaret 
rushing in among the guards and falling upon his neck, kissing 
him with a passion of •love and grief, he blessing and comfort- 
ing lier, all tlie byst anders wee[)ing. 

All the letters written by More from the Tower are full of 
interest. In one of them he explains to Cromwell the growth 
of his present convictions on the authority of the Holy See; 
saying that h(‘. was originally little iindiucd to believe the 
primacy of the Pope to be of divine in.'titution, but that, after 
reading the king’s Amntio Sejdeni tiacKimentorum^ he had 
been leil to examine the question, and, after much study of the 
Fatliers, had become convinced that the doctrine was true, 

(8) A Treatise vpon the l*assion of Christ (1534J. — Tlie in- 
troduction to this unlinished tract, which is founded on the 
narratives 4n (dl the four Gospels, is very ])eautiful. In a 
colophon the editor has aj pended these words : ^ Sir Thomas 
More wrote no more of this woorke ; for when he had written 
this farre, he was in prison kept so streyglit, that all his bokes 
ami penne and ynke and pa[>er w^xs taken from hyni, and sone 
after was he putte to death.’ 

flesides the works above enumerate<l, there are extant 
several Meditations and Pruj/e/s, wrilt(Ui with a coal in the 
Tower. In these we see that ha[)py wit, that shaping imagi- 
nation, tluMigh chastened by long sutlering, still keeping their 
lustre undiiniued even to tin* glorious close. More was brought 
to the l)lock (ui the Gth July 1535. Tlui Emperor Charles V., 
on hearing of it, said to the English ambassador, ‘We would 
rather have lost the best city of our dominions than such a 
•wortliy counsellor.’ 

.‘)8. The close of the period was adorned by the scholarship 
and refined good sense of Roger Ascham. a native of York- 
shire, he was sent at an early age to Cambridge, and during a 
lengthened residence there diligently {)romoted the study of 
the new learning. In 1544 he wrote ami dedicattHi to Henry 
VIII. his 7\}xophiluSy a treatise on Archery, in whicli, for 
military and other reasons, he deprecates the growing disuse 
of that noble art. His exertions were vain ; we hear indeed 
of the bow as still a formidable weapon at the battle of Pinkie 
in 1547, but from tliat date it disappears from our military 
history^ In 1560 Avseham went to Geriilany as secrekiry to 
Sir Kichard Morrisine, who was then proceeding ambassador 
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to f the Imperial Court; and in 1553, while at Brussels, he 
wrote, in tln^ form of a letter to a friend in England, a curious 
unfinished tract, in whicli ilie character and career of Maurice 
of Saxony, whose successful entepj)rise he had witnessed, and 
of two or three other German princes, are described with much 
acuteness. ^ t 

In 1553 he was appointed Latin Secretary to Eel ward VL, 
and retained the office (the same ihaU Miltoir held under 
Cromwell) during the reign of IM/iry. ()n the accession of 
Elizabeth he received the additioifal appointment of reader in 
the learned languages to the Queen. Elizabeth •iised to take 
lessons from him at a stated hour each day. In 1503 he wrote 
his Schoohnadei\ a trci^ase on education. Tliis work, left com- 
plete at his death, \Yas printed by his widow in 16T0, and again 
in 1571. ♦^The sense and acuteness of many of lijs pedagogic 
sutf;gestions have been admitted by Johnson.^ ^n excellent 
biography of AschA'ni nvay be found in Hartley • Coleridge^s 
Northern W orfli ies, 

Ascham’s turn of thought, and tlie character of ^is English, 
may both be illustrated by his orten (quoted account in the 
Schoolmaster of a visit paid to Lady Jane Grey, at Bradgate 
Park in Leicestershire. He wishes to give.un example, ‘whether 
love or feare doth work more \n a child, for vertue and learning.’ 
The Duke and Duchess of Huffolk. Lady dane’s parents, with 
their household, were away huntin'/ in the park, Ascham 
finds the daughter in her chamber, reading Plato’s Phmth, 
Asked how she can forego the pleasure ‘of the hunt, she re- 
plies, — ‘I-wisse, all their sporte in the Park is but a shadoe 
to that pleasure that I find in Plato. Alas good folke, they 
never felt what trewe [)h?asure meat.’ He asks how she came 
‘to this deepe knowledge of pleasure.’ 

‘I will tell you, quoth she, and tell you a tj’oth, which perchance ye 
will mervell at. One of the greatest benefites that ever God^ave me is^ 
that he sent me so sharpe and severe Parentes, and so gentle a .schole- 
master. For when T &tu in presence either pf father or mother, whether 
I speake, kepe silence, sit, stand, or go, eate, (irinke,- be merie or sad, 
\ye sowyng, plaiyng, dauncing, or doing anie thing elf»j I must do it, a.M it 
were, in soch weight, mesure, ami number, even 30 perfitelie as God made 
the world, or gls I am so ^harplie taunted, so cruellie threatened, yea pre- 
sentlie, some tymes, with pinches, nippes, and bobbes, and other waies, 
which I will not name for the honor I beare them, without mesure 
jiiisordered, that I thinke my self in belle, til tyrne cum that I mu?it go to 
3/. [Aylmer], who teacheth me so gentlie, so plea.santlie, with soch 

faire allurements to learning, that 1 think all the tyme nothing, whiles I 
am with him.**^ 

J In the ‘Life of Ascham,' published among Dr. Johnson's woVks, 

* HkeAt’^iSpecimens (1394 - 1570 ), 
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The half-ruined house, and the chamber where this sctne 
occurred, may still be seen in Bratlgate Park. 

• * 

39. John Bourchier, Lord Berfiers, who seems to have been the little 
nephew of Juliana Bernora (see Hasel wood’s ed. of the 'Booh of St, 
Alboms'), made a good translation of Froissart at the command of Henry 
VIII. ; this was priiikjd in 1523. He also translated from the French the 
Golden hoke %f Marcus Aurelius, i.e., the ‘Meditations' of that emperor, 
and the romance of lluoy, de Bordeaux; this last has been lately reprinted. 
Sir Thomas Elyot, a courtier in the time of Henry VIII., is the author 
of the political treatise ^called The Oovernour, The book is dedicated to 
the king, and was first published fu iteSl. Experience and reading of the 
ancients, he teSs us, have qualified him, and inclination incited him, to 
write of ‘the form of a juste publike weale.* Such an opening makes us 
think of Plato’s Republic, or More's Utopia, o^, at the least, Fortescue's 
Absolute and Limited Monarchy. But the promise was not kept, nor 
could it well hav^ been kept ; for who that had any regard for his life, 
and was not hopelessly servile in nature, could have writteil freely and 
fully on political questions under the horrible despotism of Henry VlF^i f 
After the first few pages, the author slides into t^ subject of education 
for the remainder of the first book; the second and third ftooks. again, 
with the exception of a few pages, form «‘in ethical treatise on virtues and 
vices, with but slight reference to the bearing of tb^ese on the work of 
government. In the brief portion Which i.s political, Elyot argues on 
behalf of ranks and degrees among men from the examples of subordina- 
tion afforded in the kingdoms of nature. Superior knowledge he deems 
to be, in itself, the b(*st and most legitimate title to superior honouV. 
Monarchy, as a form of government* he sets above aristocracy and 
democracy. He draws an argument from a beehive: — 

‘ In a little boaste, whiche of all other is most to be mervailed at, I 
meane the Bee, is lefte to man by nature a perpetual figure of a just 
governaunce or rule ; who have among them one principall bee for their 
governour, which excqlleth all other in greatnes^e, yet hath he no pricko 
or stinge, but in him is more knowledge th.an in the residewe.’ 



CHAPTER^ III. 

EI.IZABETHAN PERIOD. 

1558-1625. 

9 

1. Tnia is the golden or Augustan age of KifgHsh literature. 
After its brilliant opening under Cliauoer, a period of poverty 
and feebleness had teontinued for more than a hundred and fifty 
yeara Servile in thouglit and stiff in expression, it remained 
unvivified by genius even during the first half of the reign of 
Elizabeth; and Italy with hoi!‘'Arpsto and Tasso, France with 
her Marot and Rabelais, Portugal with her Canioeus, and even 
Sjjain with her Ercilla, appeared to have outstripped England 
in the race of fame. Hence Sir Philip Sidney in his Defence 
of PoeMB^ written shortly boTore his death in 158(), after award- 
ing a certain meed of praise to Sackville, Surrey, and Spenser 
(whose first work had but lately appeared), does not ‘ remember 
to have seen many more [English poats] that have poetical 
sinews in them.' Gradually a cliange became apparent. The 
Paradise of Dainty DeoiceSy a collection of poems published in 
1578, contains pieces by Richard Edwards, Jasper Iteywood, 
and otlnu’s, which evince a skill of poetical handling not before 
met with, Enyland's IfelicnUy a poetical miscellany (comprising 
fugitive pieces comjKjsed between 1580* and 1600), to whicli 
Sidney, Raleigh, Lodge, and Marlowe contributed,* is full of 
genuine and native beauties. Davison’s Poetical lihapsodyy a 
miscellany of the same class, appeared in 1602. Spenser pub- 
lished the first three books of the Faerie ^ Qaeene in 1590; 
Shakspere began to write for the stage about the year 1586; 
the Essay^ol Francis Bacon were first published in 1697 ; ami 
the first portion of Hooker's great work on Ecctesiastical Polity 
appeared in 1694. 

2. The peaceable and firmly settled state of the country 
after 1568 was largely instrumental in the rise of this literary 
greatness. Queen* Till izabeth, whose sagacity dtitected the one 
paramount^political want of the country, concludcJl in the 

t86 
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second year of her reij^n a rather ihglorious peace with Frarxe, 
and devoted all her energies to the^w^rk of strengthening the 
power of her government, passing •good laws, and improving 
the internal administration ol the kingdom. The consequences 
of the durable internal peace thus established were astonish- 
ing. Men began to trade, farm, and build with renewed vigour : 
a great breadth of forest land was reclaimed ; travellers went 
forth to ‘discover inlands far away/ and to open new outlets 
for commerce ; wealth, tliropgli this multiplied activity, poured 
into the kingdom; and that* gel leral prosperity was the result 
which led hel* subjects to invest the sovereign, under whom all 
this was done, with a hundred virtues and sliining qualities 
not her own. Of this feeling Shak8pt*re became the mouth- 
piece and mirrqr : — • 

• 

She shall be loved and feared ; her own shall bless her ; 

Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn.t 

And hang their heads with sorrow :• gootl grows with her; 

In her days every man shaU eat in safdy 
Under his oxon vine, wha( he plaiUSy and sing 
The merry songs of peae\ to all his neighbours*^ 

There is indeed a reverse to the picture. Ireland was devas- 
tated in this rcigii with fire and sword; and the minority in 
England who adhered to the ancient faith became the victims 
of an organised system of persecution and plunder. Open a 
book by Cardinal Alh'ii, and a scene of martyred priests, of 
harried and plundered laymen, of tortured consciences and 
bleeding hearts, AVill blot out from your view those smiling 
images of peace and plenty. The mass of the people, how- 
evei', went quietly with the governm^mt, believing — and the 
circumstances of the time were such as to lend some colour to 
the belief "that to adhere to tlie Pope meant, not merely prefer- 
ence for the old religion, but also sympathy with Spain, dis- 
loyalty to* England, and aitl and comfort to her enemies all 
over the world. * t 

Wealth and ease brought leisure in their train ; and leisure 
demamlcd entertainment, not for the body only, but also for 
the mind. The people, for amusements sake, took up the old 
popular drama, which had come down from the verjT beginning 
of the Middle Ages ; and, after a process of gradual transfor- 
mation and elal>oration by inferioi* hands, developed it, in the 
mouths of its Shakspere, Jonson, and Fletcher, into the world- 
famed romantic drama of England. As the reading class in- 
creased, so did the number of those who*strove to minister 

ft 


^ Henry VJIJ* act v. sc. 5. 
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to^its desires; and altliough the religious convulsions which 
society had undergone had checked the movement towards a 
complete and profound 'appreciation of anti(puty, which had 
been commenced by Colct, More, •and Erasmus, in the univer- 
sities, so that England could not then, nor for centuries after- 
wards, produce scholars in any way eompaiable to those of the 
Continent, yet the number of translations which wSre made of 
ancient authors proves tliat there was a generaJ taste for at 
least a superficial learning, and very ,wide diflfusion of it. 
Translation soon led to iiuitatiao, ^nd to the projection of new 
literary works on the i)urer principles of art disclosed in the 
classical authors. The epics of Ariosto and Tasso were also 
translated, the former iby flarrington, the latter by Carcw and 
Fairfax; and the, fact shows botli how eagerly the Italian 
literature nvas studied by people of education, and liovv general 
must have been the diffusion of an intellectual taste. Spenser 
doubtless ^framed Kis allegory in emulation of the Orlando of 
Ariosto, and the form and idea of I'acon^s Essays were proba])ly 
suggested to him by the Essays of^ Montaigne. 

Let us now briefly trace the' progress, and describe the prin- 
cipal achievements, in i)oetry and in prose writing, during the 
period under considtu’ation. 


Poetry of the Elizabethan period : Spenser, Shakspere, 
Sidney ; Daniel, Drayton, and others : Sonnet- 
writers ; Translators. 

3. Among the jioets the period, Spenser holds the first 
lank. The appearance of his She/fheard*s Calendar^ in 1579, 
was considered by his contemporaries to form an epoch in the 
history of luiglish poetry. This j)oem is dedicated to Sidney, 
and in an introductory epistle, feigned to come fr^mi a third 
hand, addresseePt® his frien’d^ Gabriel Harvey,' tlie poet enters 

' Harvey was a native of Saffron Walden, and un early and lirm friend of 
Spenser, who celebrate.s him eis ‘ Hobbinol* in the S/irpheard's Calendar. In 
hi« youth he wrote Gratulatioucs Valdinenxes, — < V>ngratnlations from Saffron 
Walden, — a^tin elegiac poem in honour of.Elizabetli. In another early pro- 
duction, — Foure Lcttfira and certaine SnnnttSy — ho desires that ho may bo 
‘epitaphed the inventour of the English hexameter,’ an Absurd form of that 
metre which Stanihurst and oth&rs adopted (.seo below, §24), but which did 
not long hold its ground. Harvey introduced Sponsor to Sir Philij) Sidney, 
perhaps also to Leicester. With Spen.ser ho published in 1580 IVtree proper 
and wittie familiar Lettfrs, on an earthquake that had recently occurred, 
and on ‘our English reformed versifying,’ by which was chielly meant tho 
hexameter. (Warton's English Poetry, iv. 205 ; Haslowood’s Critical 

Essays t Lonii^l8i5*) 
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into some curious particulars respecting the diction of |iis 
work. He commences the epistle by quoting from the ^ old 
famous poet' Chaucer, and also frofli ^Lydgate, whom he calls 
‘a worthy scholar of so excellent a master.' The Calender 
itself, partly by the large use of alliteration, partly by an 
express allusion in, the epilogue, supplies us with evidence that 
he was a diligent readier and admirer of the Vision of Piers 
Plowman by,Langland. These three were his English models ; 
he was young and fuH of enthusiasnj ; and there is little wonder 
if their poetical diction, which, H obsolete, was eminently strik- 
ing and picUiresque, commended itself to his youthful taste 
more than the composite English current in his own day. His 
words are as follows : — 

‘And first of tlie wordes to speake, 1 graunt they bee some- 
thing hard, aifd of most men unused, yet* both Eiy^lish, and 
also used of moat excellent authours and most famous poe^s. 
In whom, whereas this our poet hath l)in much travailed anil 
thoroughly read, how could it be (as that worthy oratbur sayde), 
but that walking in the sunne, although for other cause he 
walked, yet needcs he mought be sunburnt; and having the 
sound of those auncient iioeis still ringing in his cares, he 
mought needcs in singing hit out some of their tunes? But 
whether he useth them by such casualtie and custome, or of set 
j)urpose and clioise, as thinking them fittest for such rusticall 
rudenesso of shojdieards, either for that their rough sound would 
make his rimes more ragged and rusticall, or else because such 
oM obsolete wordes are most used of country folke, sure I 
thinke, and tliinke I thinke not amisse, that they bring great 
grace, and, as one would say, authoritie to tin', verse. . . . 
But if any will rashly blame his purpose in choise of old and 
unwonted wordes, him may I more justly blame and condemne, 
or of witlcsse headinesse in judging, or of heedles hardinesse in 
condemniifg ; for, ni:t marking the compas.'-e of his bent, he 
will judgii of the length of his cast : for, in my opinion, it is 
one especial praise of many which arc due to this poet, that 
he hatli laboured to restore, as to their riglitfull heritage, such 
good and natural! English wordes as have beene long time out 
of use, and almost clean disherited, which is the only cause 
that our mother tongue, which truly of itself is both full 
enough for prose and stalely enough for verse, hath long time 
been counted most bare and barren of ])oth. Which default, 
whenas some endeavoured to salve and rcciire, they patched up 
the holes with pieces and rags of other languages, borrowing 
liere of^ the French, there of the Italian, everywhere of the 
I..atin ; not weighing how ill those tongues acQprded with 
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themselves, but much worse with ours ; so now they have 
mahe our English tongue a gallimaufrey,^ or hodge-podge of all 
other speeches/ ' 

The twelve eclogues of the Sli^heanVs Calendar (Spenser, 
relying on an erroneous etymology, spells the word eeglogues) 
are imitations, so far as their form is concerned, of the pastoral 
poetry of Theocritus and Virgil. As .with these? poets, the 
pastimes, loves, and disappointments of hjs shepl\erds, Cuddie, 
Colin, Hobbinol, and Piers, from the subject-matter of several 
eclogues. In others, more seri(pis \t\iemcs are handled. In the . 
fifth, seventh, and ninth, for instance, the abuses^ both of the 
old and the new Church are discussed, the chief ground of 
attack being the laziijess and covetousness of j)relatcs and 
clergy; the fourth is a panegyrical ode on Queen Elizabeth; 
in the tentli is set* forth ‘the perfect pattern oV a poet;’ the 
eleven til is an elegy on a lady wlio is named Dido. In the 
tenth, the poet avtici pates, as Milton afterwards did, the 
loftier strain to which he felt that his genius would ere long 
impel him. 

4. In 1580, Spenser attained tlifj object of bis desires, being 
appointed Secretary to the Lord Grey of Wilton, on bis nomi- 
nation to the vice-royalty of Ireland. To this stay in Ireland 
we owe Spenser’s only prose work, his Viein of the State of 
Ireland^ which, though presented to the Queen in manuscript 
in 1596, was for political reasons held back from j)ubIication 
till the year 1633. Ilis connection with great men was now 
established, and we cannot doubt that his^ great int^dlect and 
remarkable powers of application made hini a most cfticient 
jmblic servant. Nor were his services h»it unrewarded, lie 
received, in 1586, a grant of Kilcolman Castle, in the county 
of Cork, together with some three thousand acres of land, being 
part of the forfeited e.states of the Earl of I)(‘smond. From 
this time to his death, in 1599, few particulars f.re known 
about him, but he seems to have resided chiefly m Ireland, 
and there to hlfvc composed his greatest work, The Faerie 
Qaeene. It seems to be intimated in Colht Clout's come Home 
Againe that his friend Sir Walter Raleigh, wiiom he calls * thc 3 
Shepherd of the Ocean,’ induced him in 1591 to accompany 
him to England, and introduced him to Elizabeth, who listened 
to his poetry, and granted him a i)ension. The first three books 
of the Faerie Queens wore published in 1590 ; and again, with 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth books, in 1596. In 1598 occurred 
a rising of the Irish, headed by O’Neill, the famous Earl of 


* From th^French Galima/r^e; but the origin of the word is unicnown. 
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Tyrone, which, after the defeat of, the English general, 6agnal, 
extended to Munster : for a time there was no safety for Eng- 
lish settlers outside the walls of fortified places. Spenser had 
to flee from his castle, whicli was taken and burnt by the in- 
surgents ; his infant child is said to have perished in the flames. 
In the greatest trouble and affliction, ho crossed over to Eng- 
land, and died a few months afterwards in a lodging-house in 
London, being only in his forty-sixth year. 

6. Out of the twelve books composing, or which ought to 
compose. The Faerh Quee.)^ we have but six in an entire 
state, coiitaiijing the ‘Legends' of the Red Cross Knight, Sir 
Ouyon, Britomartis, a lady knight, Cambel and Trianiond, Sir 
Artegall, and Sir Calidorc. In the characters and adventures 
of these heroic personages, the virtues ot Holiness, Temperance, 
Chastity, Friendship, Justice, and Courtesy are seve^rally illus- 
trated and portrayed. Of the remaining six books, we pos- 
sess, in two cantos on Mutability, a fragment of the Legend 
on Constancy. Whether any or what other portions of them 
were ever written, is not certainly known. 

It would be vain to attempt, within the limits here pre- 
scribed to us, to do justice to the variety and splendour of this 
poem, which, oven in its unfinished state, is more than twice as 
long as the Paradise Lost, The allegorical form, which, as we 
have seen, was the favourite styie of the mediceval poets, is 
carefully i)reserved throughout; but tin* interest of the narra' 
tivc, as full of action and incident as an old romance, and the 
charm of the free, vagrant, 0 })en-air life described, make one 
think and care lit«Je for the hidden meaning. ‘There is some- 
tbing,’ said l^)pe, ‘in 8penser, that pleases one as strongly in 
one's old age as it did in one's youjh. I read The Fierie 
Qmene when I was about twelve with a vast deal of delight, 
and 1 thinlv it gave me as much when I read it over about a 
year or tw^) ago ’ ‘ ^Vn account in some detail of a portion of 
the secoiii^ book will l)e found at a later page.^ 

Spenser devoted liiiiiself with ardour to t].., su])port of the 
religif)us system and policy adt>]>ied by Elizabeth and her 
ministers. Fron^ his youth upwards he was an aspirant for 
public employment, — at lirst with little success, if the well- 
known complaint in Mother lluhhenVs Tq^Ie, beginntng — 

t 

Full little knowest thou, that hast not tride, 

What hell it is, in suing long to bide — 

may be taken to apply to bis own case. He would neither have 
1 Spehcets Ajiccdotes^ Soo Crit. Sect. ch. I., Narrali^ Poetry • 
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succeeded in entering the pubjic service, nor, having entered it, 
coitid he have retained his position, had he not shown himself 
zealously affected to the re?y state of things. Again, as a holder 
of confiscated lands in Ireland, he j)ersonally benefited by that 
great public crime, Avhich, commenced under Elizabeth, was con- 
summated under AVilliam of Orange, — the eviction of the Irish 
people from nearly the whole of its own soil,' under ithe pretext 
of imposing upon them a purer faith. It need not, therefore, 
surprise us to find S})enser typifying by* ‘Una,^ first. Truth 
and its oneness, secondly, th^ n^t/ly established Church of 
England and Ireland, and by ‘Daessa,’ first, Falsehood and 
its multiplicity, secondly, the ancient Church, thirdly, Mary 
Queen of Scots. This bust extension of the allegory occurs in 
the ninth canto of Book V., where Duessa is supposed to be 
put on her trial, alid found guilty of the same i^ieinous crimes 
tliat were imputed to Mary, while Mcrcilla (Queen Elizabeth), 
out of the goodness of her heart, delays to give etfect to the 
.judgment. * On the oth6r hand, Spenser seems to have had 
no sympathy with the Puritans. The religious discipline by 
which the Red Oa)ss Knight is purified in the house of Caelia 
(Book L, Canto x.) has not the feast savour of the beaching 
of Geneva, but is borroAved from the rules of ancient piety. 
By the ‘Blatant Beast’ (Book VI.), Puritanism, with its 
destroying hand and railing* bitter tongue, a])}>ears to be in- 
tended. It is said of him that after ransacking the monas- 
teries, — 


From thence into the sacred cliurch he br«.kf, 

And rf»b’d the chancell, and the de.skcs do\vn«* tiirew, 
And altar.s foaled, and bla.>pheiny spoke, 

And the images, nvJ* all their goodly hew, 

Did cast to ground, whilst none was tliem to row ; 

So all confounded and disordered there. 


^ V * 

He was subdued and bound by Sir Calidorc, or ^Courtesy ; 
but after a tim^ jic escaped, and is noAV, Six-nscr intimates, 
pursuing his old trade of detraction' and slander, almost un- 
lebuked. This is a clear allusion to the growth of Puritanism 
in the latter part of lOizabeth’s reign, and to the increasing 
loudness of* its clamour against those portions of the established 
ritual and churcli-order which it disliked. c 

6. Of the many shorter* poems left by Hponser, none are 
more noteworthy than The Ruines of Time and The Teares of 
the Muses. The first, dedicated to Si<lney’8 sister, the Couiitc'.s3 
of Pembroke, is, in its main intention, a lameid over her noble 
brother’s i^itiniely death. The marvellous poetic energy, the 
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perfect finish, the depth of thought, the grace, tenderness, 
and richness of this poem make it eminently illustrative of 
Spenser's genius.^ Tlw Teares of the^AfuseSy published in 1591, 
is an impassioned })rotest against the depraved state of the 
public taste, which at this time, according to iSpenser, led 
society in general to despise beaming, nobles to sacrifice true 
fame to vanity and avarice, and authors to substitute servility 
and j^ersonality for wit. Mach muse bewails in turn the 
misorahh) condition of that particular branch of literary art 
over which she is su])])osed uo preside. Melpomene, the Muse 
of Tragedy, frankly owns that her occupation in England is a 
sinecure ; — 

lUit I, that in true tragedies an^ skilled, 

'fhe flower of wit, find nought to busie me, 

Tlyfrefore I inourne, and j^iti fully m«>ne, 

Piecaiise that mourning matter I have none. 

This might well he said when, as yet, no ^better tragedy had 
appoaro(l in England than Sackville's Oorboduc. • 

The complaint of Thalia, the Muse of Comedy, is different. 
The comic vstage li/cd llourisued, thanks to one gifted ‘gentle 
spirit;' hut lie was now keeping silence, and ribaldry and 
folly liad possession of the stage. Then comes the following 
interesting passage : — 

All tht*s<\ atid all th.at else the comic stage 

With seasoned wit and goodly pleaaance graced, 

By which man's life, in his likest image, 

Was limned forth, are wholly now defaced ; 

And those ^sweet wits, which wont the like to frame, 

Are now despised, and made a laughing game. 

And he, the man whom N.ature's self had made 
To mock herselfe, and truth to imitate, 

With kindly counter, under mimic shade. 

Our pleasant Willy, ah ! is dead of late ; — 

With whom all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also deaded and in dolour drent. 

Instead thereof, scoffing scurrilitie 

And scornful follv with con£empt is crept, 

Rolling in ryraes ot shameless ribandry, 

Without regard or due decorum kept, 

Each idle wit at will presumes to make, 

And doth the h^arneePs task upon him take. 

But that same gentle spirit, from whose pen 

Large streams of honnio and sweet nectar flowe, 

Scorning the boldness of such tase-born men, 

Which dare their follies forth so rashly throwe, 

Doth rather choose to sit in idle cell, 

Than so himselfe to mockerie to sell. 

I Sec Crit. Sect. eh. T., MUccllaneom Poems. 
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In spite of Mr. Todd’s petty objections, I firmly believe that 
here we have Spenser’s tribute to the mighty genius that had 
already given I'wo Oeidi^men of Venma^ Lov'Js Lahour's 
The Comedy of Errors^ and perhaps one or two Ijistorical plays, 
to tho English stage. 


7. In Colin CloftCs come Home ayaine^ Spenser, having /etiirned to his 
Irish home, describe.s the vi.sit which he paid to England in 1 591 with 
Raleigh, — the condesct'iii-ion of the Queen, and the ways of the Court ; — 
all under the mask of a conversation with sh» pherds and shepherdesses. 
Elizabeth, he says, — 


to mine oaten pipe enclined her eare, 

That she thenceforth therein gan take delight ; 

And it desin 1 at timely houres to heare, 

All were iny notes but rude and roughly dight. 

At the Court he met many poets, to most of whom he gives fanciful 
uainea. The first named is Ifarpalus, by whom is probably meant Sack- 
ville, the author of Corhoduc. Palemon is certainly Churchyard; T)aiii«d 
is praised under his own name ; by Aeticm Shakspere seems to be meant, 
though some would understand Drayton : — 

And there, though last r >t least, is Actum, 

A gentler shepheard may nowhere be found ; 

Whose muse, full of high thoughts’ invention, 

Doth like himself heroically sound. 

The Fmre Hy nines in honour of earthly and heavenly Lov(‘, earthly 
and heavenly Beauty, are written in the Chaucerian heptasticli ; the force 
and harmony of the verse are wonderful. 

Mother Huhberd's Tale, a work of the poet’s youth, is in the heroic 
couplet. In form it is the apologiuj of the Fox and the Ape on their 
travels ; in intention it is a bitter satire, fiist exposing with a lofty scorn 
the hypocrisy and self-seeking of the new clergy, and then turning off to 
paint the meannes-., cunning, and hardheurtedness which pervade the 
atmosphere of a Court. It is in this connection that the famous passage 
(jccurs, thought to embody his own experience, which describes the 
miserable life of a suitor for some favour at Court. By the fox Ihirleigh 
seems to be intended, and by the aj)e Christt)ph(n‘ Hatton the chancellor. 

Daphnaida an<l Astrophel are elegies, the last upon thf death of Sir 
Philip Sidney. The lovely nuptial hymn, Epitlmlamion, was written on 
the occasion of hfe marriage; ^ts metiT' and mo\ement are Pindaric. 
Muiopotmos is an elaborate poem, in the fantastic style, on the fate of a 
butterfly. 

The reader will observe that there is a wi(l(3 interval, in 
respect of the polish and modern air of the diction, l)etween 
the productions of 1579 and those of 1590 and 1591. One 
may reasonably conjecture that tlie perusal of such a play as 
The Two Oenilernett of Verona had led Spenser to modify con- 
siderably his youthful theory, giving the preference to the 
obsolete JBmglish of a former age. 
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Richard Bamfield has been lately asce«.*tained (see Ward’s English Ports, 
vol. i.) to be th(* author of two poems in the Passionate Pilgrim^ which 
have been often given to Shakspere ; thfiset are, the sonnet beginning 
‘If music and sweet poetry agree,’ and th^ ode ‘As it fell upon a day.’ 
Bamfield was an imitator and fervent admirer of Spenser. 

8. Shakspere. — The poems of Sliakspero all fall within the 
early part (rf his life;, they were all composed before 1698, 
Writing in tliat year, Meres, in the Treasury, says, — 

‘As the soul of I^uphorbus was thought to live in Pythagoras, 
so the sweet witty soul of Ov*d lives in mellifluous honey- 
tongucd Shahf'spoaro. Witness his “Venus and Adonis;” 
his “Lucrece;” his sugared sonnets among his private friends.* 
These, together with such portions of the Passiovate Pilgrim 
and the Lover^s Com/Jaint as may have been his genuine 
composition, constitute the whole of Shakspere*s poems, as 
distinguished from his plays. 

On the sensuous sweetness and rich abundant imagery of the 
‘ Venus’ and the ‘Lucrece,’ Coleridge has written admirably in 
the Biographia LUeraria, The Sonnets, a hundred and fifty- 
four in number, were first }>ublished by a bookseller, Thomas 
dliorpe, in 1609, with a dedication to a !Mr. W. If., ‘the only 
begetter of these ensuin .; sonnets.’ Yet th(‘re are some among 
them — viz., tho.se from cxxvii to (jjliv. inclu.sivc — that are evi- 
dently addressed to a woman— to some dark-featured, dark- 
haired beauty, who has fascinated the poet, and in his passion 
for whom resj)ect has no ))art. The t<3nc of self-humiliating 
adulation wliich seems to pervade those of which Mr. W. H. 
was the object has always been a mystery and a trouble to the 
admirers of Shakspere, who have been driven to invent various 
hypotheses to account for it. The subject is fully discussed by 
^[r. Knight in liis Pictorial Shakspere, and biiefly handled by 
Hallam in the third volume of his Literary Ilisfonj} 

* 

It ha.s bc^n thought by some that the P!arl of Southampton, born in 
1573, by otliers that William Herbert, boni in 1680, became Earl of 
Pembi’‘>ke in 1001, is intended by ‘ W. H.’ The second supposition seems 
the more probable. Whoever was meant, the mental condition which 
produced thes(j sonnets is explained, as we think, with great force and 
probability in a little book called ‘ An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Shakespeare’s wSonnets, by Richard Simpson’ (Londmj, 1868^- ‘Shake- 
speare,’ say.s Afr. Simpson, ‘ is always a philosopher, but in his sonnets he 
is a philosopher of ]()ve.’ He imagines W. H. to have been ‘either the Earl 
of Southampton or some other young mah of birth and wealth, wit and 
be auty, who had travelled into Italy, and had come back, brimming over 


* See als# the editions of the Sonnets by Professor Dowden and Mr. Gerald 
Mas.soy. ^ 
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\yith academic ideas and Jove-fhilosophy, with Petrarch .and Platonism, 
upon which he disputed with Shakespeare, an<i hy his discussions “begot” 
the sonnets.’ Tht) works ^of* Pico di Mirandt>la, Marsilius Ficinus, and 
other Italian Platonists, abtmnd with metaphysical discussions on love, 
the ground-thesis (»f which is to be si^ight in Plato’s Symposium. They 
distinguish the vulgar fr<»m the civil h)ve, and both from the chivalrous 
love ; last and highest of all they place the celestial or ideal love, which, 
eipcited originally by the pure admiration of the beauty of sojne beautiful 
youth, rather than of any woman, rises gradually upwards to the contem- 
plation of the celestial or ideal beauty. Atr. ftwupson’s little book is well 
worth a careful study. 

f 

9. The sonnets, songs, and canzon<‘ts of Sir Philip Sidney 
are imitated from Italian and Spanish models, hut tliev are 
ffeiglited by his powerful mind witli a Imrden of thoiiglit and 
passion almost U)o great for such slight structures to bear: 
‘gemiiit*sub poiidere cym])a sutilisd Astrophel and Stella con- 
sists of a hundred and eight love sonnets, with songs inter- 
spersed. , Astrophel is Sidney ; by Stella Lady Rich was meant. 
As Penelope Dcvereux slio had sheiie as a leading lieauty in 
Elizabeth’s corrupt court; Sijlner loved lier, but spoke too late, 
and she became the wife of a inah whom she did not love, Lord 
Rich. Sidney s [)as-ion mastered him, and for two y(.‘ars he 
gave way to a guilty love : it is the one stain on Ids lofty 
character. He afterwards! married Frances, daughter of Wai- 
singham, the Secretary of State. Three years after his marriage, 
in 158G, he fell at Zut])hen. 

Sidney’s sonnets are not inartificial, like Shakspere’s, but 
framed upon the rigid Petrar<an model., In Astrophel and 
Stella let the reader note particularly the fourth : — 

Virtue, alrfd ! now let me take some rest ; 


and the eighty-fourth : — 

High- way, since you my chief ParnassuH be, • 

r ♦ 

Among his ‘Sonnets and Translations’ occurs a beautiful poem 
to whicli neitlier name is applicable ; it seems to lijive been 
written ^jon after Penelope’s marriage. The Shaksperian cast 
of the thought and imagery is remarkable : — ^ 

Ring out your bells, let mourning shews bf) spread, 

For Love is dead : 

All Love is dead, infected 
With plague of deep disdain : 

Worth, as nought worth, rejected. 

And loiith fair scorn doth gain. 
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Erom un^^rateful fanfcy ; 

From such a female frenzy ; 

From them that use men 
Good Lord, deliver us. * 

t 

Let dirgejbe sung, and trontals rightly read, 
•For Love is ^ead : 

Sir Wrong his tomb ordaineth 
Aty mi.str 8 r»s’ marble heart ; 

Which opitiV)h conLyneth, 

Her cijCL jocre once tlu if art, 
tFrom so ungrateful. See. 

Alas I I lye : Rage hath this error bled ; 

Love is not ( 1 ( ad, but slecpcth • 

111 her unmatched mind : 

WlJl're she his counsel keepoth 
'J’lll due deserts she iind. 

Therefoie from so vde fancy, 

To call such wit a frenzy, 

Who Jjove can temper thus, 

Good Lord, deliver us. 


10. iS^iVor was a cii'clo of more richly gifted spirits cou- 
gregaic<l in one c^ty than the company of ])oots and playwrights, 
gatluned round tlie Court in Londcjji between 1590 and lOlO. 
From Kent came. Gi orge Chapman, the translator of Homer; 
from Somersetsliire the gentle and high-thoiighted Daniel; 
Warwicksliini sent IMicliael DrayLui and AVilliam Shakspere; 
Kal(?igli--wlio shoiie in poetry as in everyihing else lie at- 
tempted eame from Devonshire; London itself was the 
hirthidacc of Donne, Spen.ser, and Jonsoii. All these great 
men, there is reason to believe, wer« familiarly acquainted 
and in constant intercourse with one another; Init unhappily 
the age produced no Beswell; and their table-talk, brilliant as 
it iiuist have been, was* lost to jio.sterity. One dim glimpse of 
one of its plia.^es lias Iiim ii jircserved in tlio well-kmnvn passage 
by Thomas Fuller in (lie liAo7//h’s 

^Alany were tlie \vil. coiiihats Ix'tween him and l>en Jonson. 
AVhieli two 1 hehoKl like a Spanish great galleon and an 
Ihiglisli manajf war. Ma.st«»r Jonson, like the former, ^vas built 
far high(*.r in learning; .solid, hut slow ijji his [>erformances. 
Shakesj)(*are, with tin* English man-of-war, lesser in bulk, but 
lighter in sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and 
take advantage of all winds by the quiekiu'.ss of his wit and 
invention. He died a.d. Iblti, and was buried at Stratford- 
upon-Avoji, the town of his nativity.' 

11. The great intellectual activity which pervaded •the Eng- 
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lis];i nation during this perif)d, the sanguine aspiring temper 
which prevailed, the entliusiastic looking forward to an ex- 
panding and glorious ffttiVre which filled the hearts of most 
men, are certified to us in the w^rks of a crowd of writers of 
the second rank, of whom, though scarcely one did not attempt 
many things for which he was ill qualitiecj, almost all have 
left us something that is worth remembering. A*'mong these; 
one of the most remarkable was Samuel JDanieli. 1 le had an 
ambition to write a great epic, but in th;s he signally failed. 
His lFar6' of the a poem ii)^eight books, written in the 

eight-line stanza — the ottava riom of Italy — is U heavy, life- 
less 2 ^roduction, in which there are innumerable accounts of 
men’s motives and plaiis, but not one description of a battle. 
He had no eye for^ a stirring pictures(^ue scene, no art to make 
liis charaa.ters distinct and natural ; the poem,^ therefore, pro- 
".’uces the effect of a sober and judicious chronicle done into 
verse, in which thfe Hotspurs, Mortimers, and Warwicks are 
all very much of a piece. His eyes seem at last to liave been 
opened to the fact that he was oply wasting his linu', for the 
jioem breaks orf suddenly just before the battle of Tewkes- 
bury. But the meditative temper of Daniel stood him in good 
stead in other attempts. His Epistle to the Lady Margaret^ 
Countess of Cumberland^ is, marked by an elevated idt'alism. 
But his best work is certainly the MnsojJtHus, Idiis is in the 
form of a dialogue between a man of the world, dis])ose(l to 
ridicule and contemn the jmrsuits of men of letters, and the 
poet himself. The progressive and hopeful character of the 
age is well illustrated in the fine passages in which the ])oet 
foretells an apj^roaching vast expan.sion of the Held of science, 
and dreams of groat and^unimagined destinies (since then how 
fully realised !) reservt;d for the Englisli tongue. 

Something will be said of Daniel’s sonnets at a later page. 
The edition of his complete work.s, ])rint(;d ])y Dr.Hlrosart in 
1885, has revived the knowledge that he was also ft dramatic 
poet. But his SIX* dramas seejn not Jo liave Immui ]»ro(luced, or 
at least not suc(;eeded, on tlie stage, and they may ihe.refore })e 
treated as dramatic poetry. Cleopatra and Ehilotas^ ‘( (mclicd,’ 
says Mr. ^aintsbury in an initial note, ‘in tlie form of tin; 
Senecaii model,’ wri,tten in alternating rime, and provided 
witli a wearisome chorus, seem tn be the rnosY remarkabh* of 
these plays, which range in 'date between 1591 and 1615. 

12. Michael Drayton also was no mean poet; indeed Mr. 
Hallam considered that he had greater reach of mind than 
Daniel. And this, nakedly stated, is undoubtedly true ; 
Drayton had more variety, more energy, more knowledge of 
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mankind, and far more liveliness Jbhan Daniel. His Barons^ 
Wars — at first published as ‘ Mortimeriados ^ — are ndt 
tamo or prosaic; they are full action and strife; 
swords flash and Indmots ratjle on every page. But unfor- 
tunately, Mortimer, the hero of the poem, the guilty 
favourite of Edward II. ’s queen, is a personage in whom 
wc vainly eildeavour to get up an interest. There is much 
jirolixity of d(;^cripti(in in this poem, due, it would seem, to 
imitation of Spenser, {whose influence on Drayton’s mind and 
style is conspicuous. Hut it* isi one thing to be prolix in a 
work of pure tmagiiiation, wfien the poet detains us thereby 
in that magic world of unearthly beauty in which liis own 
spirit habitually dwells, and quite another thing to be prolix 
in a ]^oem founded upon and closely following historical fact. 
When both the fclose and the chief turning-jJoints of the story 
are known to the reader beforehand, the introduction of fanciful 
episodes and digressions, unless admirably r^ianaged, is apt to 
strike him as laborious trifling. If Drayton liad known, like 
1 asso, liow to associate Clorindas and hamiinias with his histo- 
rical personages, he might ha\^ b«en as discursive as h<i pleased. 
Jlut this was ‘a grace l)cyond the reach’ of his art : and the 
Baviniii Wars remain, therefore, incurably uninteresting. Eiuf- 
lantVs flrroira! Epistles^ puldished in 1598, have a much stronger 
claim to distinction. This work, which is in the heroic couplet, 
con.-ists of twelve pairs of epistles, after the manner of ( )vid, sup- 
])osed to be exchanged between so many pairs of royal or noble 
lovers: among these arc Henry II. and Eiir Rosamond, Owen 
d’udor and Queen ^Catherine, Surrey and Geraldiin*, Guilford 
Dudley and l.ady Jane Grey. The style is flowing, fiery, and 
energetic, and withal extremely moderi^; it seems to anticipate 
the ‘full resounding line’ of Dryden, and to rebuke the pre- 
sumption of the pnel.s of the Stuart age, who cliose to say that 
Ihiglisb liad never b(M*y properly and purely written till Waller 
and Deiiba^n arose. 'Flie Mnnund/ \i^ a vstrange satin' — and one, 
nf a higher order than the wedk, •uncouth yiti^^upts of Hall, 
Donne, and Marstoii -on the morals and manners of the time, 
thn* of the l)est kinjwii of Drayton’s po(uus is the Ni/ifiphidia, 
This is in a common roniam c nndre (the same wliich Gdiauccr 
u.s(id for liis Sir and ha.s for its subject tlie 'cTmours of 

the Court of fa^y land. It is a w«>rk of the liveliest fancy, 
but not of imagination. It is inteitsting to find Don Quixote 
ref(;rred to in a poem published so soon after Cervantes’ death ; — 

Men talk of the adventures strange 

Of Don Qtiiohot and of their change. 
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Nyt long before his dt^afch Drayton wrote a spirited ballad on 
the battle of Agiiicourt (1627), in dactylic stanzas. 

The most celebrated Vft. our author^s works still remains to 
be noticed — the Polyol bion (1618-1622). This is a poem of 
enormous length, written in the Alexandrine or twelve-syllable 
riming couplet, and aiming at a coniplete^topographical and 
antiquarian delineation of Etigland. *The literafy merits of 
this Cyclopean performanc(3 are undeivable. • Mr. Hallam 
thinks that ‘there is probably no poem;of this kind in any 
other language comparable togclth^r in extent and excellence io 
the Polyolbion ; nor can any one read a portion*'of it without 
admiration for its learned and highly gifted author.’ But the 
historian of literature goes on to say that ‘perhai)s no English 
poem, known so well by name, is so little known beyond its 
name;’ and, on the whole, the verdict of criticfism pronounces 

to be the fruii of misdirected labour ; a composition ])ossessing 
neither the unity oi a work of art, nor the utility of a topogra- 
phical dictionary. 

13. George Gascoigne, a Camlyidge man, is luiown as the 

author of a satire called The^Stetie Glas, published in 1576, 
and dedicated to Lord Grey of Wilton. In the dedication he 
speaks of himself as one who had ‘misgoverned his youth,’ 
but had resolved to take tp industry in his rij)er ugc. The 
first part of the poem, which is in blank verso, is in the styb^ 
of an old morality, ^atyra, the sister of Poesy, si^es tin* latt(3r 
married to Vain Delight ; she cries out against him, and he 
cuts out her tongue with the ‘ Raysor of Restraynte.’ Yet she 
can still with the stump of her tongue make some imperfect 
sound ; and she will now inveigh .igainst the age, because in 
its pride it refuses to see ‘itself truly in the mirrors which are 
its delight ; she will hold up bcifore its eyes tin* sfeel of 

Lucilius, not the crystal glass; for this last he lieiiueathed to 
those who like to seem rather than to be ; but the stbel glass to 
those \vho wish to see themselves just as they arc, wlfetlier foul 
or fair. A general invective /igainst, society, and ite di/lerent 
classes and orders, succt^eds ; parts of wliicli are spirited and 
forcible, but, for want of <Iefined and personal int(‘Test, it loses 
itself in tljp vague. At la.st Satire sees in the. glass a inimber 
of praying priests, to whom she addresses various couns(ils and 
requests, admonishing them finally not to cease V>i’aying till the 
time comes when the swarming abuses of tlie land shall cease: — 

When Lais not like a ladio’s pear<' 

Nor useth art in dying of her iieare. 

14. Of tlae minor poets of the Elizabethan age, the earliest in 
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date among those that attained td real distinction was Bo^^ert 
iSouthwell,^ the Jesuit, cruelly put to death by the Govern- 
ment in 1590, for the crim(*> of havtiig been found in England, 
endeavouring to supply his* family and friends with priestly 
ministrations. Jlis [)oems, under the title of /St, Peter's Com- 
(damt, with othet\ P(W/ns, appeared in the same year that he 
was executed, and were many times reprinted during the next 
forty years.* Southwell, it seems, was tlie founder of the 
modern Englisli style of religious poetry ; his influence and 
example are evidemt in the ivoMv of Cnisliaw, or of IJoime, or 
of Herbert, ‘or Waller, or any of those whose devout lyrics 
were adminMl in later times. Chaucer had, it is true, showji 
in tlie proldgue to tljc Prioress’s Tale, find in the poem called 
his A B (y in honour of the blessed Viij^in, how much the 
lOnglish tongue was eapaWe of in this direction. Hut the lan- 
guage was now gieatly altered, and Chaucer, tliough adrnircC, 
was looked upon as no su])ject for direct iihitation. The poets 
of the time were mucli more solicitous to write like Ovid than 
like Isaiah. We may admit the truth, excluding only Spenser 
from its ap[)]i('ation, of Sou^hwoirs general censure, tlnd — 

‘In lieu of solemn and devout matters, to wliich in duty 
they owe their abilities, they now busy tlnmiselves in exjuvssipg 
such passions as serve only for t^estiuionies to what unworthy 
aliecihms tliey have w(*d(hj(l their wills. And because the best 
course to let tlieni soe the error of their works is to weave a 
new web in their own loom, J liave laid a few coarse threads 
tog(jthcr, to invi|e some skilfuller wits to go forward in the 
.same, or to begin some finer piece, wherein it may be seen how 
well verse ami virtue suit together.’ 

* 

Tin* precision of Southwell’s language, ami its exact adaptation to the 
original and beautiful oonceptioiis of his verse, are manifest on a careful 
iH'ading of SY. Piter's Coyiplaint, the subject of which is the remorse of the 
apostle afV>r his three denials of Christ. The following stanza is a good 
illustration of liis manner : — . ^ 

Titles I make untruths ; am I a rock, 

That with so soft a gale w.is overthrown? 

Am I lit pastor for tin* faithful flock, 

To guiJe their souls, that luuixler’d thus mine qwn ] 

A rock of nun, not re.st to stay ; 

A paMor,” not to feetl, but to betray. 

» 

A little poem calhul ‘ liove’s Servile Lot* is striking from its clear, cold 
austerity. Of ordinary human love, or passion, he says — 


^ Set) bis Poetical Worke^ edited by the late Mr. Turubdll, 1856. 
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The will she robbeth,froin the wit, 

The sense from reason’s loro ; 

She is delightfijl in the rinti. 

Corrupted in thft core ; 

• 

and concludes with the advice — 

Plough not the seas, sow not the sandsi 
Leave off your idle pain ; , 

Seek other mistress for your minds -- 

Love’s service is in vain. j 

s 

I 

15. Southwell was attacked by liall, then an ^agrr rising 
young man at Cambridge, in the first book of Ins satires, cuIIcmI 
Virgidemied (t.e. ‘harvests of rods’), publislied in 1597. Hall’s 
notion seems to have been that verse was too trivial and too 
worldly a gjarb wlnfrein to clothe religious tliiniglit. But 
^^?rston (see infra^ § 20) smote the smiter, who had railed 

’G^jinst Peter^s teares and jMarie’s moving m(»ane, 

and argued the matter out ratlier foraibly : — 

iShall painim.s honor thoir \iU‘ falscd gods 
With sprightly wits, and shall not we by odds 
Far far more strive with ^\it’s best quintessence 
To adore that sacred ev|*r-Iiving Essence 
Hath not strong reason moved the legist’s mind, 

To say that faire.st of all nature’s kind 

The prince Ijy his prerogative may claim 

Why may not then our soules, without tliy blame, 

(Which is the best thing that our God dul frame), 

Devote the best part to Hi.s sacred name, ' 

An<l with due reverence and devotion 
Honor Hia name with our invention 

Henry Constable, a poet of ‘slight but graceful genius’ (A. L;o<g in 
Ward’s L'li^jLish Poets, i.), wrote many sonnets in early life in jiraise of his 
mistress Diana. He wa^ iraprison*jd for several, year.s on score of 
being a Catholic; perhaji.s this had .soira'thing to do with tin* directhni 
of his later sonnets the honour pf th«‘ .saints, and chiefly of Ht. Mary 
Magdalen. • 

16. William Warner, by profession uii uttiirney, is said ^ 
to have lirsW published his Alhi<ms Kngland in 1580. Thi.s 
unwieldy poem (which some read and print in long fourteen.s, 
and others in short eiglits aud,six<*s — it iimke.s m»l tlie smalle.st 
difference) is in the style of the old riming chronicles ; hi'gin- 
ning at the Flood, it traces, tlirougli twelve books, the history 

1 Marston's Works (cd. J. O. Halliwell, 18.56). Sa.hjre JV- ^ 

^ See g^arton, vol. iv. j). .'^03 w. 
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of Britain, loyally and properly iorininating with the reign of 
Elizabeth. The poem opens thus : — 

I t«ll of things dontiloiig ago, 

Of many things in fow ; 

And chiefly of this clymc of uiirs 
The accidents pursue. 

“'rhou high director of the same, 

Assist mincj artlesj^e pen, 

T/» write the gests of l^ritons at* nit, 

1 And actea of English nuin. 

’ * ' 

17 . WTievi vve cujue to speak of John Donne, the image of a 
strange wayward life, actuated evermoie by a morbid restless- 
ness of tlie intellect, rises to our tliou^lits. This man, whose 
youthful Kpifhakwiia are tainted by a gross sensuality, ended 
his career as l^lie grave and learned Dean 'of St. PauFs, whose 
sernams furnish tln^ text for pages of admiring coinmentaT’^ 
to S. T. Coleridge.^ One fancies him a »^pan with a high fore- 
head, but false wavering eye, whose subtlety, one 'knows, will 
make any caus(‘ that he takes up seem for the moment unim- 
peachable, but of wdiose ^iiioixxl genuineness in the different 
phases lie assuiiie<,- of wliOxSe sincere love of truth as truth, — 
one has incurable doubts. As a writer, the great popularity 
wliich he enjoyed in his own day has long since given Way 
before tli('> n^pulsive harshness «Wl involved obscurity of his 
stylo, d'hc painful i)uns, the far-fetclied similes, the extrava- 
gant metaphors, which in Shakspere occur but as occasional 
bloniisbes, form tlic substance of the poetry of Donne; if they 
w(we taken out, Very little would be left. He is the earliest 
poet of tlie fantastic or metaphysical school, of which we shall 
have more to say in the next cliapter.. The term * metapliysical,’ 
first applietl to the school by Jolmson, though not inappropriate, 
is liardly distinctive enough. It is not inappropriate, because 
the jdiib'sopliising -spirit pervades their works, and it is the 
activity »of thi‘, intellect, ratlnu' tlian tliat of the emotions, by 
wliich they are characterised.' The ]nind,^tl.? nature of man, 
any fa<*ulty or virtm^- appertaining to the mind, and oven any 
e-xternal ]>lu‘nomcnon, can hardly be mentioned without being 
analys(Ml, without sulitlc hair sjditting divksioiis and distinctions 
Ixung drawn out, which the poet of feeling could iWver stop to 
tilaboraie. I?^it this is equally true of a great diad that Shak- 
spere (especially in liivS later yeai.s), and even that iMilton has 
written, wliom yet no one ever thought of including among the 
metaphysical poets. It is the tendency to conceits, — that is, 
10 an abuse of the imaginative faculty, by tracing resemblances 

* III the Literary Eeviains, vol. iii, 1 
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that fre fantastic, or iiucalled for, or nnscenily — wliicli really 
distinguishes this school from other schools. This point will be 
further illustrated in coniiectkm Mutli the poetry of Cowley. 

Doiim^’s poems are generally short ; they consist (jf elegies, 
funeral elegies, satires, letters, divine poems, and misi^ellaneous 
songs. Besides these, he wrote Mefnnin^ijcho;^is, or the Pro- 
(jress of ihe StHil, a poem published in IGOd ; ‘of wh/ch,^ J on- 
son told Drummond, in 1618, ‘he now, siyice lie* was made 
Doctor, repenteth highlie, and seeketh to desilroy all his poems.’ 
In a man of so much mind, it cantio&fje but that iiiie lines and 
stanzas occasionally relieve the mass of barbarous tpiaintness. 
Take, for instance, the following stanza from the Letter to JSir 
H. Wotton : — 

Bt‘lieve me, 8tr, in my youth’s giddiest days, 

Wh*en to be like the court was a player’s praise, 

Plays were not so like courts, as courts like plays ; 

or tliis, from*the letter to R. Woodward : — 

We are but^fariiiers of ourstiives^yet may, 

If W(5 can stock oiu selves and thrive, up- lay 
Much, much good treasure ’gainst the great rent day. 

* 

18. Towards the end of the Century a serious rellecting mood 
seems to have been the prevailing temper in the educated part 
of the nation : our writers loved to <Uve or soar into abstruse 
and sublime speculations. Among the noblest memorials of 
this philosophic ])ent, is the iYo-sve Teipsinn of Sir John Davies, 
Attorney-(h*neral for Ireland, —a poem on the soul of man, 
which it aims to prove immaterial and immortal. It is in Uu* 
heroic quatrain or four-lined stanza, with alternate, riim\s, a 
metre afterwards employed by Davenant, l)ryd(‘u, and Gray. 
The philosophy is Christian and Platonic, as opposed to the 
systems of the materialist and Epicurean. The versification is 
clear, sonorous, a^^d full of <ligiiity. There is a passage at the 
end of the introducfion which •(mriou^y resembles the e-elc- 
brated meditation in Pascal’s Pemera upon the greatness and 
littleness which are eonjidned in man : - 

fTcnow my body’s of frail a kind 
As force without, fevers within, can kill ; 

I know the heavenly nature of my mind, 

But *tis corrupted both in wit and will : 

I know my soul hath power to km)w all things, 

Yet is she blind and ignorant in all ; 

T know I’m one of Nature’s little king.««, 

Y%t to the least and vilest things am thrall 
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I know my life’s a pain»-an(l but a span : 

I know my sense is iiu>ck*d in every thing ; 

And, to conclude, I know myself a man, 

Which is a proud, and yet*a wretched thing. 

19. The ‘best odes and madrigals’ of Thomas Lodge, written 
between I 08 O and IGOO, are held l)y Mr. Oosse (Ward’s Kinj- 
lisk Ports, vol. i.) Ui» ‘ rank with fiiii'st work of that rich 
age.’ Thisr seems/ to be exaggerated j)raise; (Certainly in the 
oxani])le 8 of l^odg^‘/s ‘^[xjetry which Mr. Gosse himself has col- 
lected there is nothing rea lotely comparable to the lovely ele- 
giac ode in*(Jymbeline (Crit. Sec. 1. 64), or even to the finest 
passages of tluj Calnular, His romances, Rosa- 

hjmU (1590), A Marf/arite of America (1596), and othen are 
said by Mr. Goss(i to show the influence of Saniiazz.'iro and 
Tasso ; they are in the line of Sidney’s Arcadia, but of inferior 
j^ower. 

George Chapman and John Marston belonged .to the same 
literary sot, about whieii unhaj)pily we know so little, tliat in- 
clud(‘d Shakspere and Hen tronson As a .second-rate drama- 
tist, Chapman will receive some notice further on ; liere a few 
words must Ik* said about his translaticm of the Iliad, which 
appearixl about 1601. It is written in the same metro as 
WariKir’s Alhioit's Kiajland, but .-always printed in long fourteen- 
syllable riming lines. Considered as exhibiting imaginative 
pow(*>r and ra[)idity of mov(‘ment, this version does not ill 
r(*})resenl the original ; the Klizabethan poets well uiiderstood 
how to make words tlie musical sym]K)ls of ideas, and were not 
given to dawdb* or falter on th(*ir Avay. T>ut tlie simplicity 
and dignity of the original, — in other words, the points whicli 
constitute tin* unap[)roached elcvati?ni of Homer in poetry and 
art, — these w<*.re (diara(’.tcristics Avhich it was beyond the reach 
of Chapman to reproduce.^ Still, considering the time at Avhich 
it appeared, ainl tlnlt this AA^as the first eom]>lete metrical ver- 
sion of 'the Iliad in any moilern language, if^^Avas truly a sur- 
prising and a gallant venture, end Avell typifies the intensity of 
force Avith Avhich the English intellect, at this strange period, 
was AV(.)rking in every direction. 

Chapman afterAvards published a version of .the Odyssey 
(16M) in the lieroic couplet. The translation is bold and 
rugged, the construction and sqnse continually running over 
from one couplet to the next. The Avriter had a wit of great 
vigour, but of coarse texture. 

' 8evi tbo Ixjctures of my brother, the late Professor of Poetry, On Tram- 
lating i/omfr. 
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2p. Marston is the authot of five separate satires (1698), 
besides three books of satires collectively named 21ie Scourge 
of Villanie (1599). The se'parate satires are not without merit, 
as the passage given above (p. 202)^ which was taken from the 
fourth of them, might prove. The sc'cond contains an attack 
on the Puritans, who first appeared a foAv yeays before tliis time 
as a separate party. A Puritan citizen, viho said gnfco for half 
an hour, but was a griping usurer, is Ihus s^tirisc'il*: — 


No Jew, no Turke, fuse ii Christian 

So inhumanely as tliis Pilritan. 


Take heed, O worlde ! take heed advisedly, 

Of these saiiie danin^id anthropophagi. 

I had rather be within an harpie’s clawes 
Than tt*iu-'t myself in their devouring jaWf‘S, 

Who all confusion to the world would bring 
Under the forme of their new discipline. 

« 

The Scourge of Villanie is much inferior to the separate satires. 
The author gloats over the immoralities which he pretends to 
scourge in a manner which forces one to tliink of SSatan re- 
proving sin.’ All is invective : those delightful cliaiiges of 
liQiid, with which Horace wandcu's hack to the scenes of his 
boyhood, or gives us his opi^iion of Liicilius, or sketches the 
poetical character, or playfully caricatures the Stoic philosophy, 
are not for the imitation of such blundering matter-of-fact 
satirists as Hall, or Donne, or Marston ; with them satire is 
satire : they begin to call names in the first Ijne, and, with the 
tenacity of their (*onntry’s bull dogs, continue to worry tlieir 
victims down to tlie very end. 

21. Thomas Tusser, a« native of Pl^sc*x, after trying various 
callings, turned his hand to farming, and while sl.i uggling with 
a Suffolk farm, which proved more tlian a matcli for him, ])ub- 
lished (about 1558) Five Hundreth Poinh^ of good Hmhandrie^ 
as icell for the Champion or open Gouniri^^ as aho for hie Wood- 
land or SeveraLL •The versifiqjilion mean and rough ; it is 
ratlier favourably repres(uited by the following sam]>le : — 


The sun in the southe, or else southlie and west, 

• la joie to the hop, as a welcomed gnc.^t ; 

But wind in the north, or else northerlie »‘iy?t, 

To the hop is aa ill as a fraie in a feast. 

Rtillingfleet (quoted in Warton’s History of Poetnj) says of 
Tusser: ‘He throws his precepts into a calendar, and gives 
many good rules in general, both in relation to agij^culture 
and (i(‘oiiorjiy ; and had he not written in miserable hobbling 
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and obscure verso, rai^ht have rendered more service to his 
countrymen. ' 

22. Sir Walter Raleigh, the gajr &urtior, the gallant soldier, 
tlie discoverer of Virginia, the father of I^nglish colonisation, 
the wily diplomatist, the learned historian, the charming poet, 
— as he did everything olso> well by the fonie of his bright and 
incompaiable geniUvS, so lie is tlio author of a few beautiful and 
thoughtful I looms.) I am persuaded that he wrote The Lie, for 
I do not believe that any one then living, except Shakspere, 
was so capable of having v'^ritucn it.‘^ 

Fulk Gr^ville, son of Hir Fulk Grevillo of Beauchamp Court, 
Alcester, in Warwickshire, created Lord Brooke in 1620, the 
friend and kinsman of Sidney, was employed and rewarded 
both by Elizabeth and by James I. He had a powerful intel- 
lect, but one »vhich feeling and fancy did not duly counterpoise. 
The heroines of his tragedies moralise and argue interminably, 
.and when asked a plain <[uestion of facu, usually reply with a 
philosophical statement. Speaking of his two tragedies — 
Mustapha (1609) and AhiJiam (1633) — Lamb says:'‘ ^ Their 
author has .strangely contr'ved to make passion, character, and 
interest of the highest order subservient to the expression of 
state dogmas and mysteries. He is nine parts MachiaveL or 
Tacitus, for om; part Sophoclc!=j or vSeneca. In this writer’s 
estimate of the faculties of his own mind, the understanding 
must have held a most tyrannical pre-eminence. Whether we 
look into his plays, or his most passionate love-poems, we shall 
find all froz(m and made rigid with intellect.’ The texture of 
Greville’s work is so uniform, tliat a short extract, tak<ui almost 
any\vh(‘re, is (uioiigh to show the lines on wdiich his mind pro- 
ceeds. Posthumous poems, Of Monarchy and Reliyion, appeared 
in 1670. A complete edition of all Lord Brookes works was 
brought out (LS70) by tlie Rev. A. 1>. Grosart in the Fuller 
Worthies Lilir.iry. (S(‘c the article in Ward’s English Poets.) 

Giles PUitcher, a Canibridf^e in.an and a clergyman, " '’otea long religious 
poem in stanzas, Christ's ''ictorie and Triumph (1610). His brother 
Phincas, also a clergyman, is the author of The Purple hlami or Ide of 
M<ni, together with Piscatoru' Ecloijs and other poetical Miscellanies^ pub- 
lished at Cambridge in Kidd. It i.s in seven-lined stanzas, and aims at 
boing an elaborate physiological de.scription of the body and mind of man, 

’ Printed at tlie end of vol. viii. t>f the Oxford edition of Raleigh’s Works. 

'I’he evidonco is not conclusive oithJr way ; it certainly was not writton 
‘the night before his cNOcution,’ according to tho common story, bcciiiiso it 
had appeared in Davi.son’a Poetical lihapsodp in 1 602 ; but Raleigh ’s name 
was given by ihe printer as one of the contributors to tho Rhapsody, and 
him, above all tho other contributors, in my opinion at leirst, may The Lie 
most reasonably be assigned. Crit. Sect. T. lUV 

Eiujlish Dramatic Poets, Bohn. 
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Phineas, with considerable powcr.s description, is a palpable imitator of 
Speifser. An older Giles Fletch' r, bather of the two poets, wrote (1591) 
Of the Russe Cimmonwcnlth,^ All three were of the kinrlred of John 
Fletcher the dramatist. On tlV^ metres employed by the Fletchers, see 
App. § 21. « 

23. Sonnet-writers. — In wliatevor direction wc may turn, the 
restless intellectual activity of the time finrls illustration. A 
Tremiiru of hwjlif^h was |)ul)lislKMl a few y('a.rs ago, in 

whicli there wero, sonmds conijX)se(i by tweufly-seveft Klizabethan 
))oets, those {uanted being a mere i^ieagre satnple in comparison 
with the hundrcids left unprinfedjt ’ The following lim'S by 
Richard Rarnfield, being published in the Pat^suhiate Pilgrim 
(1599), were long believed to be the work of Shakspere: — 

If music and sweet poetry agree, 

And they ij..ust needs, the sister and the brother, 

Then must the love be great ’twixt thee and fne, 

1 because thou lovest the one, and I the other. 

Dowland to*thee is dear, whose heavenly touch 
Upon the lute doth ravish human sense ; 

Spenser to me, whose deep conceit is such 
As, passing all conceit, needs uo defence. 

Thou lovest to hear the sA^cet*meiodious sound, 

That Phoebus’ lute, the queen of music, makes : 

And I in deep delight am chiefly drowned, 

Whenas himself to singing he betakes. 

One god is god of b<*th, as poets feign ; 

One knight loves both, and both in thee remain. 

Daniel published a collection of soiuiet.s called Delia in 1592. 
The moral of several of them is, that youth and beauty st)on 
pass, and that Delia would do wrong to wastu the store of b(jth 
with which Nature has provided her. That which here stands 
third, beginning ‘ Can charming Sleep, ^ is exprcss(‘d with ex- 
quisite force, grace, and jmecision. Tlie sonnets of Drummond 
also are admirably versitied. Those of Drayton, to which ho 
gave the strange name of Idf^a, are vigorous, but rather super- 
ficial. Of Shakspere’s, the melody and grace are un^ipproaeli- 
able, though tksbform is impt‘rfuct: — 

Sonnet XXX* 

When to the snssiou-s of sweet .silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

1^ sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woe.s’ new wail rny dear timus waste • 

Then can I drown an eye, unu.s’d to flow, • 

For precious friends Wd in death’s dateless night, 

And weep afresh love’s long-since cancell’d woe, 

And moan the expense of many a vanish’d sight • 

• •••••• 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 

^All los.ses are restored, and burrows end. ^ 
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. 24. Translators. — Respecting tfie numerous tribe of trws- 
lators who were busy in the reign of Elizabetli ample details 
are given in the fourth volume of Warton's History of Poetry, 
Before I GOO, Homer, tlie pseifdo-Musa3U8, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
and Martial, were translated into English verse ; most of the 
versions appeared J)efore 1580. Thomas I'haier brought out 
seven l)Ooks*of the ^naid, in the fourteen-syllable or Sternhold 
metre, in 1558. A lidiculous version of hmr books, executed 
by Richard Stanihuh't, in J^kiglish hexameters, to be read and 
scanned in the same way Ss Jhe Latin, appeared in 1583. 
Abraliam Lleihing, in 1575 and 1589, published versions in the 
same metre of the Bucolics and Georgies. Of Chapmaii^s ver- 
sion of Homer we have already spoken. Thomas Drant puldished 
in 15GG-7 versions of the Satires, Epistles, oTid Ars Poetica of 
Horace. In 1576 Arthur Golding brought out a •complete 
version, in fourteen-syllable lines, of Ovid^s Metamorphoses ; 
this remained p(j])ular for many years. ’Marlowe^ made a 
v(n*sion of Ovid’s Elegies, which, along with the pamphlets of 
Nash and Harvey, was seizjd under a decrcf; of Archbishoj) 
Whitgift in 1699, ordering that all immoral books and satires 
shuuhl be l)rought in and burnt. The Heroical Epistles of the 
same author were onglished by George Turberville. "Marlowe 
also I(jft a version, in blank vers(‘, tf the first book of Lucan’s 
Pharsalia. Thomas Churchyard ^ ( 1 578) translated into English 
verse three books of Ovid’s Trisiia, Joshua Sylvester, a mer- 
chant adventurer, translated (1598) the Creation du Monde or 
^iemaine of the Gasejon poet Dubartas into English heroics, with 
the title of Divine ll tW.o* arul Workes. 


V 

The Elizabethan Drama : — Origin in the Past ; 
Pageants, Miracle Plays; Moral Plays; Regular 
Dranfas ; Shakspere’s Fprerunners, MT^^rlowe, &c. ; 
Shakspere : his Early Plays ; Plays* of his Middle 
Period ; Plays of his Third Period ; his Genius and 
Mastery; Shakspere’s Successors, Jonson, &c. 

25. To gratify llie instinct of wonder and the sense of pleasure 
are among the leading wants in humuM nature. The pageant and 
tlio miracle play were produced hi Christian Europe, and long 

^ This writor, who ‘ trailoU his piko ’ as a soldier in many wars, lived to a 
Kfcat ago, and produced a long list of works, both proso and verse. Among 
tho former is a * Description of the woeful wars in Flanders ; ’ the latter 
include several tragedies in tlie Mtrror fur Magistraifs. • 
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werf^ popular, to meet these svaiits. The pageant is perhaps 
little less acceptable to the multitiuhi at tlie i)resent day than 
it was six hiindrod years ^ ago. A proposal to abolish Lord 
Mayor's show on the 9th November would fitid favour with 
very few. But the drama long ago eclipsed the j)ageant, and 
forced it to take secondary rank ; deserving to do so on account 
of the director and more constant appeal, which it makes to the 
intellect and imagination. The pageant was at its culminating 
height of splendour in the first half of \]\^ fifteenth century. 
When Henry VI. came to London after his coronation at Paris 
(1431), the citizens gave him a grand reception, of which 
pageants were the most brilliant feature. ‘ When the young 
monarch reached Louden Bridge, a tremendous giant, who kept 
ward at this entrance, in thundering stanzas denounced death 
and destruction to all the enemies of the king. The draw- 
Dridge at which Henry arrived when lie liad passed tlu^ first 
gate was ^dorned with a tower hung with silk and cloth of 
arras; and three ladies riclily clad in gold and silk, and witli 
coronets on their heads, stej)j)ed from the tower. The first 
of these, who personated Daim^' Gfac(', endowed the royal l)oy 
with science and cunning ; the second, Lame Nature, gave him 
strength and beauty ; and Dame Fortune, the third, present(‘d 
him with prosperity and weaUh. Imim'diately after this solemn 
foolery, fourteen ladies, richly and fancifully apparelled, issued 
from the tower, the first seven of whom gave him seven gifts 
of the Holy Ghost, and the other seven as many gifts of grace. 
All these important donations could not ])e tendered without 
abundance of riming and singing.' ^ 

The famed Eiizahethan drama, though it soon immeasurably 
outgrew and outshone all tliat in that kind liad gone Ijcfore it, 
had its roots in the far past ; and its development at this period 
may best be prefaced by a short sketcli of its rise and progress 
in the Middle Ages. 

26. Five (Instinct influences or tendencies are tilicealde as 
having co-operated, in varrov,s degrees and ways, in tlie de- 
velopment of tlie drama. These are: 1, tlie didactic efforts of 
the clergy ; 2, mediaeval philosophy ; 3. tin*, revival of ancient 
learning ; 4, the influence of the feeling of nationality; 5. the 
influence of continental literature, especially that of Italy. 

The first rude att(‘mpts in this country to revive, tho.so 
theatrical exhil)itioiis, wlii(;fi. in tlnur early and glorious forms, 
had been involved in the general destruction of thcj ane.ient 
world, were due to the clergy. They arose out of a perce[ition 


I Piet Hut ii. 25r». 
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that what we see with our cyei? makes a greater irnpreeuion 
upon us than what wo merely hear wi|ih our ears. It was seen 
that many events iu the life of Clirfet, as well as in the history 
of the Cliristian (jhurch, wouid (aisily admit of being <lramatised, 
and thus lu’ought home, as it were, to the feelings and con- 
seieiices of men iiipro effeetually than by sermons. As to books, 
they of coiAse were, at tlie time now spoken (;f, accessible only 
to an iiisigniUcant nhiujrity. The early plays which thus arose 
were called ‘miracies,’ or ‘miracle plays,’ because miraculous 
narratives, taken from St'V’pture or the lives of the saints, 
formed their ^hief subject. 

The earliest known sixanmens of these miracle plays, accord- 
ing to Mr. Wright,^ were composed in»I.atin by one Hilarius, 
an lilnglisli monk, and a disciple of the fara'^us Abelard, in the 
early part of the twelftli century. The subjects oi^ these are 
the raising of Lazarus, a miracle of St. Nicholas, and the life 
of Daniel. Similar compositions in French date, from tlie 
thirteenth century ; but Air. Wright does not believe that any 
were compo.scal in English b,?iore tlie fourteenth. A passage in 
Ohauc(U‘ shows that Ihiglish iairacle plays were a familiar s])eoies 
of amusement — possibly of edilication — in the last half of tliat 
century. The Wife of Bath, describing some of the employ- 
imuits of her day, says — t 

Therefore I made my visitaciouns, 

To vigilies and to processiouns, 

To prechiia? eek and to thise pilgrimages, 

To pi eyes of miracles and mariages.’-^ 

• 

The following passage, from Dugdale's A?iti(piiftes of War- 
wickshire, will give a general notion of the mode in which 
miracle plays were performed. It relates to the famous 
Coventry Mysteries, of which a nearly complete set has been 
j)reserv('d and publialuid l)y the Sluikespeare Society ; — 

Before tl») siipprt saion of the inona.''teries, this cittye was very famous 
for the pageants tliat were played the/einf upon Corpijs Cji^Tsti day. These 
pageants were acted with inig/!ty state* an<l rovort'nce by the fryers of this 
liou*,e (th<' Franciscan monastery at Coventry), and conteyxied the story of 
the New Testament, which was coinpo?ted into old English rime. The 
theatres for the sevm-all scenes were very large and high ; and l>eing placed 
upon wheeles, wei\^ drawn to all the eminent places of tlv' cittye, for the 
better advantage the spectators. 


1 Introduction t*» the Chester Pletys^ published for tho Shakespeare Society, 
A note of doubtful autlmrity, (omul in a transcript of these plays made at 
the end of tho sixteenth century, from a MS. of the early liftoenth, a.scribes 
them to Balph liigdon, author of tho Potychronicoa, (See Morloy's English 
Writers^ ii#w50.) 

Chaucer, CatUerOury Tales^ Wife of Bath s Prol. 555. * 
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These travelling .sliow-vaife remind one of Thos^jis, the 
founder of Greek traged;^, who is said to have gone about in 
Ids theatrical cart, from toHvii to town, exhibiting his ])lays. 
According to older authorities, the*’movable theatre itself w'as 
originally signilied by the term ‘pageant,^ not the piece per- 
formed in it. The Govcntri/ Mysteriei^ were performed in Eiister 
week. The set which we have of them ‘is divided fiito furty- 
tAvo ])arts, or scenes, to each of which its* own ‘-pageant/ or 
moving theatre, Avas assigned. Traversing*, by a prescri]»ed 
round, the principal streets of tlie *:^?iiy, each }'ageant stopped 
at certain posits along the route, and the actors wdiom it con- 
tained, tlinging open the door.s, proceeded to perform the sciines 
allotted to them, Stagd properties and gorgeous dresses were 
not wanting ; we oven meet, in the old corporation accounts, 
^vith such items as money advanced for the oilecfiAT. exhibition 
of hell-fire. Two day.s were occujned in the })erformance of 
the forty-tvvQ scenes, and a j)erson standing at any one of the 
appointed lialting- places would be able to witness the entire 
drama. The following passage ]>r 0 sents a fair saniple of the 
roughness of style and homeliness df conce])tion whitdi charac- 
terise these mysteries throughout; it is taken from the pageant 
of"the ‘ Temptation : ' — 

* Now if thou be Goddvs Sone of 

Kyght down to the erthe anon thou falle, 

And save thisylf in every plyght 

From harm and hurt an<l peinys alle ; 

For it is wrtityn, aungelys bright 

That ben in hevyn, thy faderes hidfe, 

Thee to kf'pe bothe day and nyght, 

Xal be ful redy as thi tharalle, 

Hurt that thou non have ; 

That thou stomele not ageyn the Hl»*ne, 

And hurt thi fote as thou do.st loai, 

Aungelle be ready all everychou 
In weyes the to save.’ 

‘ fT 18 wretyn in hoi> b’ook, 

Thi Lord God thou slialt not tempte ; 

All things must obey to Go<hlyH look, 

Out of His might is nun exempt ; 

Out of thi cursydness and cruel crook 
J^y Goilys grace man xal be redenipt ; 

Whan thou to helle, thi breniiymo* broobe, 

To eiidles peyric xal evyn be denn)t, 

Th»*rein alwey to abyde.* &c. 

The Towneley Mysteries, so named because; the only exist- 
ing MS. (from which they were printed for the Surtees^ Society 
in 1836) btlonged to the old Catholic family of ‘Towmeley of 
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Towneley ’ in Lancashire, might perhaps with more propriety 
he naino<l the Wakefield Mysteries^ having been written for 
the guilds of that town. This ^is Mr. Morley’s conjecture 
{EmjlUli Writers^ II. 357), who gives an interesting analysis of 
a grotes(pH'> little pastoral comedietta, annexed to that member 
of the sc^’ies which treats of the appearance of the angel to 
announce the Nativi'ty to the shepherds. A sheplierd called 
IMak steals Jl shec^p ; makes ludicrous efforts, aided by his wife, 
to conceal the theit ; is rleteeted, and soundly beaten by the 
other shepljerds. These pieces seem to be mostly of north- 
country origin, but they ‘vary among each othe^|in style, lan- 
guage, ami dramatic power.’ On the whole they are later in 
date than (dther tln‘ Chester or the Coventry Mysteries. 

'll. Th(i [)]iilosophy of tlui Middle Ages, which we have 
named as the second influence co-o])eratiug to the dev(doprnent 
of the drama, dealt much in abstract terms, and delighted in 
definitions and logical distinctions. Debarred, partly 1.)y ex- 
ternal hindramios, partly ])y its own iiu'.xperience, from profitable 
imiuiry into nature and her Kws, tlie mimhwas thrown back 
uj)on itself, its owui powers, and immediate instruments; and 
the fruits weia.a an infinite nurnher of metaphy.sical cobwebs, 
logical sul»tlcties, and quips or i)lays upon words. Tlfiis, 
instead of i)roc(‘cding onward ?rom the dramatic exhibition 
of scrii)tiiral [>ersouages and scenes to that of real life and 
character, the iiKMliicval playwrights perversedy went backwards, 
and reJined away tlio scriptural personages into more moral 
abstractions. Thus, instead of the Jonathan and Satan of the 
mystery, we come lo the Friendship and the Vice of the moral 
play, or morality,- - a dramatic form which seems to have be- 
come popidar in this country about tlie middle of tlie fifteenth 
ciuitury. Ifow far this folly would have gone it is impossible 
to say ; fortniiatel)^ it was cut short by the third influence 
menti(*T%e<l tin? rc,vival of ancient learning. Wlien the plays 
of Termce and »Soph(H*h?s, m^y, even those -Seneca, became 
generally kmnvn, none Sul a ]»odant or a dunce could put up 
with the insulfinable dulness of a moral ])lay. 

28. Moral Plays. — The name ‘ Morality,’ though freely ustMl 
l)y Warfcon in his flisfortj of Porinj, does not appear to have been 
employed ])yJLhe writers of Moral plays themselves. >Skelton 
is said to havt' produced twa> ‘^Moralities,’ The Ni rramansir 
and iUa{mitfllce7u:e : and they certainly corrc'spond closely 
enough to the plays wliich were then being produced under 
that name in France ; but Skelton himself calls tliem Inter- 
ludes. • A lu’iof description of Ma(jiiiifycence will illustrate the 
nature of this class of performances. Among the characters 
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are^Felycyte, Lyl>erte, ilie ‘Prince Magnyfyconce, Measure, 
Crafty Conveyaiiiice, Fi^ly, Poverte, Adversyte, and Dyspare. 
The false friends of Ma^iyfycence lead him to reject the 
counsels of Measure; he lavishc?J liis wealth foolislily, and 
comes first to Poverty and then tol)es[»air. Much sharj) comic 
dialogue among tlic inhu-ior characters is inf^'cnded |o keep the 
audience amused. Magnyfycence in the end repents, and is 
restored to his palace. In his final speech', which is addressed 
to the audience, he tells them — • , 

This mater we have moved, you myrthys to 
Pi^ftely purposyd under pretence of play, 

Shewyth wysd(nii« to thorn that wystloint' can take, 

How sodenly wtlrldly w*‘lth dothe dekay, 

ITow wysd4)m(! thorowo wantonnessc vanyshyth away, 

How none estate lyvingt* of hyinselfe can be hfiiif, 

- For the wolthe of this worldo cannot indun*. 

i 

In Maghiffyccnce there is neither vice nor devil ; l)ut in TIk^ 
Ni(jram(nmr a devil plays an im[)orlant part. I'lie last seem* 
shows a dance bdbween him an I t|io iiecroniancer, after which 
‘ the devil trips up the necromancer’s heels and (lisa]>pears in 
fire and smoke.’ ^ 

‘Down to the end of the sixteenth century tlies(‘ Moral i>lays 
were continually appearing on the stagi*. The design was 
didactic, and religious subjects were excluded unless when 
treated politically. The play of Liidie Jnccntns, |)roduc<Ml 
about 1550, attacked the adherents of tlie old religinn ; and 
under Mary plays of the same kind appeare<l’, wliich aimed at. 
throwing ridicule on the friends of innovation. These pit.*ees 
were always rimed, and, p> create for them a popularity whicli 
their natural dulne-s w^mld liave denied them, a devil or a Vice., 
or both, were generally introduced, and by rough horse-pluy and 
coarse repartee tried to make the audiei^ce laugh. Tin; Vice 
carried a wooden sword ; he was like; Pantaloon in thi modern 
pantomime, orfj inuch mon; -norsy. John Rastell, the hrothcr- 
iu-lawof Sir Thomas More, a pr*inter, is helievoti to Ijave written, 
early in the reign of Henry VIII., Of the IV. Of 

Gefitf/lness ami Ntthylyte^ and Mdehm on the Oo(kI arid Bad 
^ Propertes^}/ \V<onen. Gradually to tlie p<;rsonilied abstrac- 
tions were joine«i individual human character's, \Ldiich might ho 
either historical, as in Cainljy.'^f,^^ King of Persia^ by Thorajus 
I^re.ston, written about 1570, or fictitious, as in Cowman Condi’ 
tions (of about the same date), in wliich Nomides, an Arabian 
knight, Sahia, the daughter of a French physician, and several 


^ Warton, iii. 1S7. 
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more, are joined with Shift, Drift, Unthrift, and other abstrac- 
tions. In this [>icce Common Conditions plays the part ot the 
Viced Evidently the advent of comedy proper is not far ofiF. 

29. Interludes. — Before the, appearance of comedies strictly 
so called, a sort of intermediate styl(j was introduced by John 
lleywood, jester and musician at the Court of Henry VIIL 
He produced several, short plays wliich he called Interludes. 
The name had been in use for some time, and merely signified 
a dramatic piece performed in the intervals of a banquet, court- 
pageant, or oth(‘r f(‘stivit^' Moral plays are thus freipiently 
described by their autliors as Interlmles. But the novel char- 
acter of Heywoo(hs plays, and the popularitj^ which they 
obtained, caused tln^ name of Interlu'^e to be, after his time, 
reserved for plays of similar aim and construction. The 
nov(^lty consi.'ted in this: that wlicr«as in a Moral ])lay the 
characters are personified qualiti65s (Felicity, False Semblance, 
Youth, &c.), in an Intiirlude they are true persons, but not yet 
individuals : they are the representatives of classes. Thus, 
in Hoy wood’s clever Interlude of The Four P*s, the leading 
characters an^, the Pedlar, the Palmer, the l^iidoner, and the 
Poticary. In another, one of the characters is even named; 
this is, A Mfori/ Play hitceen the Pardoner and the Frere^ pte 
Curate and NeiyhJiour Praite. jtle also wrote the Interludes 
Johan, Tyh his udfe, and Sir Johan the jyreesfe (1533), and 
Centeelness and Nobilitie ; besides being the author of GOO 
cjiigrams, whence he is sometimes quoted as the Epigram- 
matist. He was a great joker, and a favourite with Sir 
Thomas More and Queen jMary. At tlie same time he adhered 
staunchly to the old religion, and is said to have narrowly 
escaj)ed the halter under Edward ^^I. (AYarton, III. ; Dods- 
ley's Old Plai/s). 

30. Regular Dramas. -—The earliest known English comedy, 
Halpli Roister Doist:r,- bears plain marks of the i)ower of this 
new influence. Its autlnw was Nicholas Udall, master of Eton 
Collegia; the exact date (jf its publication is unknown, but it 
was cmtainly composed bidore 1551. It is written in jingling 
rime, tin', lines being usually of twelve syllables, though fre- 
(juently shorter. It is divided into acts and scones, like those 
plays of Plautus and Terence of wliich it isa jirofesscd imitation. 
The fnllowing*is an outline of tin* plot, which is managed with 
considerable skill. The heroine, Dame Christian Constance, is 
betrothed to a nna’chant, Gawiu (roodluck, who is absent on a 
voyage. Ralph Roister Doister, who is an idler about town 


' 5^00 (Collier’s Hht of Kng!. Poet. vol. 
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aml^ a silly vain fellow, meet^ her and falls in love with her. 
His courtship proceeds with many ludicrous turns and inci- 
dents, — the lady spurning R, while Matthew Merrygreek, a sort 
of follower of Ralph, pretends to further it, but in fact loses no 
chance of making a fool of liis patron. Gawin returns, and 
after some difficulty, tlie circumstances of his rivaFs siippo.$(!d 
favourable treatment being all explained,* the lovers *C(uno to an 
understanding, the wedding-day is lix'‘d, afid Ralph is invited 
to the marriage. 

31. Qammer 6w*ton^s Needle^ lind MisogoniiSy^ both pro- 
bably composed before 1560, are conuMlies of tliS same kind, 
but of still ruder workmanship. In the first the plot amounts 
to no more than this: Gammer Gurton has lost her needle in 
mending the netiier garments of her s('rvant Hodge, and after 
everything has been thrown into confusion, and Several persons 
falsely accused of stealing it, the needle is found just in the 
place whe^e it might have been expected to be, that is, in the 
garment itself. The nictrc is the same' as that of Ualpli 
Roister Bolster ; object of the* writers evidently being to 
reproduce, so far as they could, the* effect of the rough iambic 
senarii of Plautus and Terence. Our dramatists at this period 
had sufficient sense to admire the ancirnts, hut not enough 
to make them despise thenn'clves and tlndr own productions. 
The more flexiiile French genius had already h(‘guu to follow 
the advice of the poet Du Bellay, who, writing in the year 
1548, says: ‘Translation is not a sufficient means lotdevaie our 
vernacular speech to the level of the most famous languages. 
What must we do then ? Imitate ! imitate tlie Romans as 
they imitated the Greeks; as Cicero imitated Demosthenes, 
and Virgil Homer. We •must transform the best authors into 
ourselves, and, after having digested tliem, convau-t them into 
blood and nutriment.’ Yet, on the other baud, the sturdy 
English independence brought with it Countervailing ad van - 


i Baker in the ISwfjmphta JJramaUca^ tolloweci by (Jollier { tint, of ike 
Drania^ ii. 444), assijTns this play to John Still, a (Jainbridf^t; master of arts, 
who, after being Master of St. John’s (College, was elected Vuco C'hanoollor 
of the university in 1575, and appointed by Elizabeth U> the sec of BatK and 
Wells in 1593. Various circumstance-s show that he had a leaning townrflj 
the Puritan party. This is not the sort of (;aroer tliat^tho loose- tong iied 
author of Gammer Qurlons Needle^ who l>osides shows not the sliLditost 
leaning towards any party or doctftno of tho Rofonners, would bo likely to 
have run. Nor does there seem to be any other positive ground for ascribing 
the play to him beyond the fact that on tlio title-page of the edition of 1575, 
this *ryght pithy pleasaunt and morie (Joinedie ' is said to have been ‘ made 
by Mr. 8. Mf of Arts.’ 

* O'his play, written in twelve-syllable qnatrain.s, and translated •from tho 
Italian, was ifiade by one Thos. Rychardos alunit 15(>0 {(Jollier). 
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tages ; but for it, the KlizabetRan literature, while gaining 
perhaps in polish and correctness, woujd have lost tenfold more 
in the free play of tli ought, in exuberance and boldness of con- 
(ieption, and in that display* of creative genius which invents 
new forms for modern wants. 

No comedies worthy of note after those mentioned appeared 
for more tlian t\Nenty y<*ars — not till the time of Greene, I^eele, 
and Marlowe^ tlie immediate predecessors and contemporaries 
of Shaksi>ere. ^ ^ 

32. The earlifist known V*agedy was brought upon the stage 
in 1562, under the title of (iarhodne^ or Fervpx and Porrex, It 
was played on a decorated scaffold in the Queen^s Hall in West- 
minster by the geiitleinen of the Inner IVunple (Collier, i. 180). 
It was joi]itly composed by Sackvillc, afterwards Lord BueJv- 
hurst, and Tlu^mas Norbjii, a Puritan lawyer. It Is the first 
English drama of any kind written in blank verse. The subject, 
like that of Shaksi)ere’s Kinrj Lpai\ is taken from tb^? fabulous 
British annals, originally compiled by Geoffrey of Monmouth in 
the twelfth century, and iiiAoceptly copied inU^ the histories of 
most of the chroniclers dowii to the time of Milton. In form 
the play follows the model of yeneca^s tragedies, and is provided 
with a chorus. The writers were educated men, and it seems 
probable that they chose an episftde tak(*n from the legendary 
liistory of Britain as the subject of their tragedy, in imitation 
of the Greek trageilians, whose constant storehouse of materials 
was the mythical traditions of Greec(‘. Similarly, ililton thought 
of writing an epic poem on the legend of Arthur and his knights. 
But this ])lay bears witness also to the iniluence of the fourth 
tendency noted above— the desire to deepen and justify the 
pride of Knglisli nationality. The jUTxy is full of allusions to 
tin* present state of things, enforcing the advantages of peace 
ami settled gt)vernimuit, the evils of })Oj)u]ar risings and a dis- 
puted siKjccssion. TRe same design of illustrating the present 
by the pjist is ai)parent in an ohljday written far back as 
the last years of Henry Vt II., th*3 Kijivje tJoflanoi Bishop Bale, 
a piece holding an internn*diate position betAveen the Moral 
play and the regular drama, some of the situations and ideas 
of which are possibly, tlirongli the medium of a later play on 
tlui sanu'. subject published in 1591, worked up in the King 
John of vSlijiksjierc. But our first (frilly historical play seems to 
liave ])(?en The Troublesome Reigrie and Laiaentahle Death of 
Edtvord //., by Christopher Marlowe, produced al)Out 1590. 
It is in blank verse, and the situations, as w(dl as the language, 
are ft)rt^ble enough ; but Lamb seems to exaggeuate wlien he 
says that tlic deatli scene of IMarloAve^s king moveS pity and 
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terror beyond any similar scenic in any play, ancient or modern, 
with which he was acqi^ainted. 

33. The fondness for ^eing the past history of the nation 
exhibited in dramatic show, comluced, more than any other 
single cause, to that constant neglect of the dramatic ‘unities’ 
for which our English play-writers are conspicuous. Tliis, 
therefore, is the place to explain what those unitifs were, and 
how our early tragedians came to violate them. • 

Aristotle, in his Treatise of^ Poetry, collects from the 
practice of the Greek dramatists firtain rules of art, as m'ces- 
sary to be observed, in order that any tragedy lutfy have its full 
elFeet upon the audience. The chief of these relates to the 
aiition represented, wllich, he says, must be our, complete, and 
hnportajtf. This rule has been called the Unity of Action, 
lie also ftays tliat tragedy ‘for the most part endeavours to 
conclude itself within one revolution of the sini, or nearly so.’ 
This rulg limitin<J the time during which tlui .action repre- 
sented takes place to twenty-four hours, or thereabouts, has 
been called the. Unity of Time. • A tliinl rule, not expressly 
mentioned by Aristotle, but nearly always observed by the 
(jreek tragc'dians, requires that the mitiro action shall be 
transacted in the same locality ; this is called the Unity of 
Place. These three rule- were carefully observed by tlie first 
Italian tragedians, Rucellai and Trissino ; and also in KranO(\ 
when the drama took root there. In Spain and in England 
they were neglected, and apparently for the same reason — 
that both peoples were fervently national, ^and intensely self- 
conscious ; ami therefore, in order to gratify tlnun, tln^ drama 
tended to assume the historic form — a form which maiessitates 
the violation of the dnities.^ Marlowe, in his historical 
tragedy of Kdicard IL, and Shakspere, in his ten historical 
plays, proceed upon this principle. Shaksi)ore, however, when 
he wrote to gratify his own taste ratlier than th.at of tin* 
public, so showed his recognition of the soundness of the 
old classical rules* that in tfie^best o4 his tragedies he carefully 
observed the unity of action, although lie judged it expedient, 
perhai)S with reference partly to the coanser j>erce{)tions of his 
audience, to sacrifice those lesser congruities of place and time 
which the sensitive Athenian taste demanded^ to tlie rcjjuire- 
ments of a wider, though looser, conceptioii of the ends of 
dramatic art. 


1 See Critical Section, ch. L, Dramatic Pm try. 
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Shakspere's Pre^edessors, 

34. Christopher Marlowe, who for liis rare gift of expression 
might fitly be eal](‘(l the Keats of the sixteeiitli ccmtury, was 
1)0111 at (laejlerl)ury in lofit. Like Keats, he was of hximble 
birth, the son of a shoemaker; like him, ho was cut off by an 
untimely deatfl. Among his few poems and translations, the 
fragment of ‘ Hero and Leai:^dtrii8 remarkable for the exquisite 
grace', and mejody of the vdrse. As completed by Chajiman, 
the poem has six books, called ‘ Hestiads ; ’ of those, only the 
first two, and small portions of the others, an^ by Marlowe. 
Though founded on a (Ireek poem of *tbe p-eudo-Musa*us (a 
grammarian who is supposed to have lived in the sixth century 
after Christ), ‘llero and Leander’ has more of l.he*character 
of an original work than of a translation. , We will quotti the 
lu'autiful passage, a line from which is jait in the Miouth of 
Thebe by Shakspene in As You Like It (Act iii. Scene 5): — 

; - 

It lies not ill our power to love or hate, 

For will in us is overruled by fate. 

When two are stript, long ore the course bogin, 
wish that one shouM Iu|e, the other win ; 

And one e'']iecially do wv alfect 

Of two g<dd iiigot'^, like in each respect: 

'V\w reason no man knows ; let it suffice, 

What we beliold is censured by onr eyes, 

Where both deliberate the love is slight ; 

Wh(» ev^r loved, that loved not at first sight? 

Marlowe, after Ixdng known as one of tlie brightest wits at 
(kimbri<]g(‘, launched himself into the stage-life of London. 
vVccording t(» tlie common story, lie was killed in a tavern 
brawl at l)e])tf()rd in 1593. Ihiritan writf^rs held up his death 
as a ilivinv judgment, sent to punish the laxity of bis opinions. 

1'lio Jippearauco of Marlowe'.'* tragedy of Ta.i^irJaine the 
(treat in I58t) makes an t?|)och ih the history of the bhigli.sh 
drama Llank veise is u.sed in it with so much force and 
ingiuiuity that from that time the adoption of this as the 
regular diamatie measure was a settled question. The gor- 
geous language,, the rants, the liombast, the Asiatic pomp, 
wbieli deck this dramatic ]»resentatk)n of the Tartar conqueror, 
though they provoked Sluikspere to good-natured satire,^ did 
not prevent the play from making an extraordinary impression. 
Nor was this popularity undeserved. ‘This play/ says Mr. 


1 nenrv IV, Part II. Act. ii. Scone 4. 
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Hftllain, ‘ has more spirit and poetry than any which upon 
clear grounds can bo ^shown to liave preceded it. We find 
also more action on the' stage, a shorter and more dramatic 
dialogue, a more figurative styl^, with a far more varied and 
skilful versification.’ 

Marlowe’s greatest work, The Trat/edy of Dr. Fc^iidtis (1588), 
lias attraet(Hl much attention of late years, owing bo the cele- 
brity with wliieli Goetlie’s great w'ork *lui.s iif\^ested tlie old 
story. Mr. Hazlitt. though ,d(ieming it ‘ an imperfect and 
unequal performance,’ does jusil^ie to its poy^er. ‘ Faustus 
liimself,’ he says, ‘ is a rude sketch, but it is a gigantic one. 
This character may be considered as a personification of the 
■pride of will and eagerness of curiosity sublimed beyond the 
reach of fear and remorse. He is hurried away, and, as it 
were, d(?^^ourcd by a tormenting desire to enl:irj,e his know- 
ledge to the utmost bounds of nature and art, and to extend 
his po^\^r with nis knowledge, lie would realist* all the 
fictions of a lawlt'ss imagination, would solve the most subtle 
speculations of* abstract reas()n;*and for this jiurpose sets at 
defiance all mortal consequences, and leagues himself with 
demoniacal jiower, with ‘‘fate and metaphysical aid.” Faustus, 
•in his impatience to fulfil at once and for a moment, for a few 
short y(;ars, all the desiAs and conceptions of liis soul, is 
willing to give in exchange his soul and body to the grtMit 
enemy of mankind.’ ^ 

35. Robert Greene, who ran through his life and used up 
his genius almost as (juickly as Marlowe, is the acknowledged 
author of several plays, which were edited and published by 
Mr. Dyce in 1831. These are, Orlando Furiosn^ A Lookiiuh 
y! ass for London and l^aylandy Friar Jhiron and Friar Jhniyay^ 
The Coinicall Ilistorie of Alphonsns Kitty of Arayon^ and Th* 
Hcoitish Historie of James IV. Wc, have stum that Mr. Knight 
is disposed to assign to him the old play of The fVatain.y of 
a Hhrew has also h^eu conjectured to be the author 

of George-a-Grf^^ir^ the Pinner of ^WaDfieUf which has been 
assigned by some to Shakspere. Gervinus has no hesitation 
in ascribing to him ‘The First Part of the Contentful,’ and 
‘The True Tragedy,’ on which Shakspere founded I’arts II. 
and II L of his Henry VI. , 

Thomas Nash, more effective as a pamphleteer than as a 

1 Other plays of Marlowe are The Jew of Malta (1580), and Thr Ma$mrr( 
f)/PaW« (1502), both tragedio««. Mr. T)yco believes that lie had a hand in 
the ‘First Part of the Contention of York an<l LMneaster,* on which Shak- 
spero founded the Second Part of flmrff VI. The tra<'cdy of Dido w 
tnouf'ht bv Mr. Dyco (\farlowos Works, 1858^ to have boon be^un by Mar* 
lowo and tinisbcd by Nash. 
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dramatist (see below, § 80), is known as the author of t\YO 
comedies, Sunrnur'ti La^^f Will am! TeMannent (1592), and The 
Isle of J)o(/Sy and a serious drama, Okrisi^s Tears over Jerusalem 
(1593). ^ 

Thomas Lodge is the author of Marius and Sijlla^ a rather 
line tra^^(Mly in blank Aouse, written to illustrate and enforce 
the countl(*s^^ luivseries of civil war. A s(^ene in Act III. is 
evidently imitated fi<un Tamburlaine ; Sylla, returning victor 
over Mitliridati s, is drawn upon the stage by Moors and 
captive princes. A (down ;*ud various comic cdiaracters are 
ini.roduced. dlie metre is blank verse ; but there are some 
long speeches in lime. These are evidiuit expedients for the 
sake of lightening the lieaviness of tin? Idsink vcirse. 

Lodges shared with (iiecme the authorship of A Lauldng- 
glass /fir Londo,l^ prinbid in 1594. It aiiplies ^he st(3ry 
<‘f J^inevcli to London ; donas is cast out of the whale on 
the stage, and lie and the pro])het Oseas join in warning the 
Lomhmers to rc'pcnt. Much of this play is in rime. Iln spite 
of ‘scenes of drunken buffoonery,' Mr. Collier ti^inks that it is 
•very dull.’ ' 

3(). George Peele, a Chri.‘<t Church man, was an intimate 
friend of Greene, JSash, and Lodge. \\\s Arraifjmnfnt of Paris, » 
a court jiageant, was exhibited Ixifow Llizabeth in 1584. ilis 
historical jilay of Edward L (1593) is of little value; but he 
shows to considerable advantage in his scriptural drama, The 
Luve of King David and Pair Bethsahr. The rcvtdt and death 
of Absalom arc worked into the jday, which was first printed 
in 1599. 4'he v(*r.s(*. is g(*nerally flowing and musical, — more 
e<iuably so, jx'rhaps, than that of (dthor Len Jonson or Fletcher. 
There is all the ElizabiUhan wc^alth of imagery and illustra- 
tion. togethejr with that redumiance and bmdency to excess 
which are also of the time. Tin Battle of Air a:: fir contains an 
evid(‘nt allusion to the <lisas(crs which overtook the Spanish 
.\rmada, abd was ja-ohahly brought on the stage in 1588 or 
1589. ^ 

Thomas Kid is the author of tin* famous iiagedy Jeronynif), 
acie<l in 1588, and of its setpiel, The Spanish Tragedy, They 
an* raiding plays, full of sensational iiumhuit ; half of 
is in rinn* 

John Lyly profluced ‘8ix (kairt Gomedies,’ in prose, between 
1580 and the end of tin*, c.entnry*; of fhest* Kndiniion and 
^ are accounled the bo.st. He aided his friend Nash 

in the Martin-Marprelate controversy, writing against the 
Puritans j strange j)amphlet (entitled Pap with a Hatchet. 
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Shaksperfe : his Early Plays. 

« 

37. Miivlowo, Pcele, Greene, jNiisli, and Lod^e were, all young 

men together, nnd all wilting for the London stag(‘ between 
the years loS5 and IhijS. They liad i\U received *i university 
ediieatioii, and as brother-wits and ])oon •eonijiaAiions were on 
terms of the freest intimacy. Byt an inteiloper, an u})start, a 
mere provincial who liad never the inside of a college, — 

worse than all, who ought to have deem?*(i it sutii<*i(‘nt 

lionour to perforin the plan's which thesi* choice spirits conde- 
.scended to write, — had«e<uue up from Warwickshire lo«(!ont’ound 
tijem all. The grievaiua* is thus alluded to by Greene, in a 
curious pamphlet called A Gwaf'^ IW^rth of If //, writtni just 
before his death in 1592. Addressing three of his brother- 
dramatists, — supposed to be IMailowe, Lo.lg<‘, and Peele , -dm 
says *. ‘ Is it not strange that I to whom tliey (the idayers) all 
have been behol;ling, is it not Uk» that you, to whom they all 
have been beholding, shall, were in that case tlial I am ik>w, 
be both of them at onc(‘ forsaken'! Yes, tiust them not; for 
tiiere is an iipstait crow, beaiitilied with our featlnu's, that, with 
liis tiger’s heart Avrapped h% a player’s hide, supposes he is as 
well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you ; 
and being an absolute Johannes factotum, is in his own conceit 
the only *S?iake->''re?ie in a country.’ We sliall liavi' occasion 
to examine into the meaning of Greene’s cliajge pro^fuitly. 

Every one knows how few and meagre aii‘ the a.scertained facta 
of Shakspere’s biography. ‘The two grcaitest names in ])oetry,’ 
says Mr. Hallam, ‘are t<^ us little more than nanie,s. If we are 
not yet come to question hi.s unity, as we do that of the blind 
old man of Scio’s rocky isle,” an improvement in critical ac,ute- 
ness doubtless re.served for a distant pos*i(‘rity, we as little feed 
the power o^idontifying the young man who came up from 
Stratford, was afterwards aiu indiffurent player in a London 
theatre, and retired to his native plaice in midtile life, with the 
author of MarhvtJf and Lmt\ as we can give a distinct liistoric 
personality to Homer. ... It is not the regi.^terof his baptism, 
or tlie draft of his will, or the orthography of hi^^ name, that 
we S(‘ek. No letter of his writing, no re('ord of Ids cunvea'sation, 
no chara<'ter of him, tlrawn with any fnlnes.s by a contemporary, 
has been produced.’ 

38. Snell a.s they arc?, hoAvever, the cliief of (hose particulars 
which untiring researcli has either firmly established pr place<l 
on the Itvel of .strong probabilities must here be related 
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William Shakspere was born at Stratford-upon-Avon, in Ar>ril 
1504.^ He recc3ived, so far as we know, no })etter education 
than the grammar school of the place afforded, and soon after 
lie had reached his tweiitiethf year. Wfis drawn up to London, 
jirohably through the inlluence of his friend Richard Burbage, 
a leading actor of tlui day, and himself a Warwickshire man. 
Shaksperc/s '‘name staiid-s twelfth in a list still extant, of the 
dale of 1 589, u containing the nann*s of sixteen players, who 
were at th(3 same time joint-jiroprietors of the Blackfriars 
Theatre. Jn a similar list,ydatcd in 159G, he stands fourth, 
having (‘viderHly in the interval attained to a mu(4i more 
important po.sition in the partnershi]\ At this latter <late the 
company > were in po.ss(‘ssion, not only jf their old theatre at 
the lilackfriars, but of a new one by the river side, called tlie 
(llobr* 'rhcatr(‘, Which they used for summer ])erformMices. 

Again, in ^lav IGO.*!, »Jaiiies I. granted a licoine to the 
players at the (JJohe. Sliakspenj\s name how stamjs -second 
on the list. 'rhi‘y miglit ])lay ‘comedies, tragedies, histories, 
interludes, morals, pastorale, stage plavs, afid such other 
like.’**^ 

Already, before 1592, besides altering old plays, Shaksjiere 
had written several ind(‘pendent dramas to be performed by his 
company. Tn 1598, as we learn fr«m a jiassage in Meres^ WiVs 
Trewurjf published in that year, at least twelve of his plays had 
appeared. These were — the comedies of The Two Gentlemen 
of Vcro)ia^ Love's Ln}}Our^s Losf^ The Comedff of Errors^ Love's 
Labour Won (sup[)ps(?d to be All's Well that Ends WeU)y Mid- 
summer Nujht's Dream^ and The Merrhant of Venice ; the 
historical i>lays of Richard //., Richard III,, Henry /F., 
and King John ; and the tragedies of Tihis Andronicus and 
Romeo and Juliet, filiakspeie prns})ere<l in liis profession; 
lie amassed a (umsiderablo fortune, wliieh we find him to have 
invested iii houses and' lands at 8tratford, and hither he retired 
to live at some years before^ his death in 1616.^^ 

1 * • * 

1 After tho artielt* in Fuller’s Worthies, suura, § 10, tlio earliest biographical 
noto on Shakspero is that coinnmnicated by John Aubroy to Anthony h 
Wood, which, wifli other short lives from the same liaiul, letters of that 
ago, and other matter, was tu*st puhlishe«l from the originals in the Bodleian 
Library in 181.‘1. ‘'rids William/ .says Atihres , ‘being inclined naturally to 
poetry and aeting, ^'ame to Jiond<»ii, I gue-s, about 18 --, and was an actor 
atone of the jday-ljotises, and did aet e\c-etsiing]y well.’ The writer tells 
several hearsay anecdotes of no great inteiVsi, and adds that he had heard 
Davenant ami Shadwoll say that siiaUsj>ere ‘ bad a most prodigious wit/ The 
next life was by Niclmlas IN>\vc. 

John Aubrey, a Wiltsbiro man, of Tnnity (’ollege, Oxford, the friend of 
Hobbes, and a Fellow of the Royal Society, is the author of a volume of 
Afisrrltani$s, on apjxaritions, dreams, lovitixtion, an<l the like. 

* Tkt. Hist, iii. nSS. • 
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'Die parents of the poet, John KS]iaks[)ere and Mary Arden, 
died, the one in 1601, the other in 1608 ; both, therefore, lived 
to rejoice in the fame andi' success of their son. In his nine- 
teenth year Shakspere married Ai.ne Hathaway, the daiii^^hter 
of a freeholder at Sliottery, near Si latford. Tliere were three 
cliildren of the marriage, Susanna, Ilamnet, and Jiulitli; Ham- 
net died ill liis twelfth year, in 1596. t • 

o!). In 1585 or 1586 Shakspere^ went from ,, Stratford to 
London, and took up the profession! of a player. He was one 
of a troop or company of sixteen^nctors who, iis mentioned 
above, were in 1589 proprietors of the Blackffiars Theatre. 
To obtain new plays which would take with thtnr audiences, 
or to alter and adapt «ld i>lays for the same purpose., must 
have been matter of constant and anxious coiisidrratioii. The 
law’ of copyright w'as at that time little developed, and in- 
fractions of it, which w^ould now' be legally restrained, could 
then be committed with impunity. Shakspt'res versalih' 
genius was soon employed in thi.s wmrk ; tli(' proof is j^atent 
in the three part§ of Hcnrn VL; a^vl Greeno’.s biller complaint 
of plagiarism may be easily \incik;rstood. That llmrij VL 
is not mentioned by Mercs (1598) among the plays wdiioh 
Shakspere had then produced, seems t*o prove that though 
this play was in exi.$tence, i\ w'as not then regarded as Shak- 
spere’s work. <.)ii the other hand, th(* fact that Hemings and 
Condell included all the three parts of the })lay among tlu^ 
works w'hich they sent to [)ress as Sliaks{)ere/s for the folio 
edition of 1623, can only Im* exjdained by .su])po>ing that, in 
virtue of additions and adaptations, they cousidcjred that tln^ 
poet had in a certain sense made the play hi.s own, and that 
they might fairly print it; as .such, 

(1.) Henry VL, Part 1, ~ ddiis piece, in its origimd foirn, 
whatever that may have been, is generally belie v<'d to have 
been the work of .-ome inferior dramati^t. It extends from 
1422 to 1445,_and is chiefly oc’cupied with the wan: in France*, 
in which the part* taken by Joan of > Arc is dr.^cribed. But 
several imjxu’tant scen»'.s are laid in England, and bear upon 
the rise of the (piarnd betw'er*u \'ork and Laiica^ti-r, in w'hich 
tlie great harons tak<* sides. Here tluj tone? visibly ri.scs, and 
the hand and mind of Sliak'|ii*r(; seem to be apparent, prepar- 
ing the great arguimuit (»f the* fearfidnc*.s.s (;f rivn war, vvhieh in 
the two following parts and in Hirliarcl Uf, lu* intended fully 
to develop. Part I. wu- first printed in 1623. 

(2.) Part IL — This portion of the [>lay i.s an enlargial ami 
altered version of an earlier play still extant, entitled Tjte First 
Fart of the Contention of the two f(nnom Homes of York and 
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Lancaster, It extends from i'i45 to 1455, ending just .«.fter 
the lirst battle of St. Alban's, 'fhe deaths of Duke Humphrey 
and Cardinal Beaufort, and the progress of disunion and con- 
fusion in ev(uy part of Knghind, arc described in it with great 
pow(‘r. A comj)aris<ui of the old with the new piece shows 
with what adniirahlc*. skill Shakspere supplied th<i shortcomings, 
and harniotiised the roughness, of the, first wribu's work 

(3.) Part 1 ’ I.-- Shakspere lias here also used an earlier jday, 
entitled The I'nie Tragrdip. 0 / IHchard^ I Mike of Yorke^ and the 
Death, of tjood Kiiuj Henri, the Sixt. Oervinus would ascribe 
this })lay, and also the First Part of the Coritenfion, to Robert 
Greiuie. (hvil war rages througliout the piece : Richard, Duke 
of York, is kille(l at Wak(*field ; the young hklward. Prince of 
Wales, is murdered nn the field of Tewk(*sbury ; and Henry VJ. 
is inurder(‘(l in Hie Tower. In the. last scene, Klward IV. ap- 
pears seatial on his throm*, and talks of ])eace. but it is plain 
that, while the, conscituiceless (ilouccster lives, the miseries of 
the land will n(»t cease. 

(‘I.) 'Litas Aadnoiiras^ a play full of sensational horrors, is 
founded uii(>n an older play called 'Litns and Vespasiart, which 
is knowui to hav(‘ luaui aeftal in 151)2. ‘We find in it,' w^rites 
Profes-or .Moiley. ‘all those (*rude horrors wdiich Shaksjiere 
liiiuself couhl never hav(‘ invtuited, but which \vere delightful 
to rough aiivlienc(‘s, that divided their attention hetw’’een plays 
and hear-haiting.’ ^ 81iakspere must liave retouched and im- 
proved it: hut it is impossible, in the absence of external 
(ividence, to distinguislj tin* mnv work from tlie, old. 

(5.) Pf nrteSy Prince 0 / 7//rc, Avas first ])rint<‘d in 1G09 with 
the name of Shakspere on the title-page. It was excluded 
from the first folio, but included among the collected I'lays in 
file folio of 'Die ]n(»st degraded modern audience would 

scarcely t(>lerate tins play: and yet there is no sufficient reason 
for refusing to h(*li<*vd tliat Sliakspere wrote it. ^fr. Knight 
eniijoetures that it w'as a very eai'ly ^work. Tin* urJMi^ken stage 
tradition of the seventeeiftlj century (Dryd’(*n, for instance, 
speaks of it as the Mirst birth of Sliakspere's muse'), and the 
far stnmge.r evidences of style, manner, and rliythm, force us, 
how’e\er r<*,!uctant ly, to admit that Pericles is probably the 
authentic w'ork <*f tlie po(d.. 

4t). Having mentioned the, plays Dvhieh Shakspere recjist or 
redomdied at the efunmmicement of his theatrical career, Ave 
eoine to those of Avhieh he Avas the sole and umiouhte*! author. 
It can he said of few of them that tin* dates at Avhich they Avere 


> fCnatish x. 44. 
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first put on the stage liavo been ascertained with entire pre- 
cision ; still there is now little divergence of opinion among the 
best critics, within a margin of three or four years, as to the 
date of the first performance of alF the best plays. 

By Shakspere’s * early plays ’ are here understood the twelve 
named by Meres, which were in existence in 1598, as well as 
the three parts of Hmry VI, and Pericles, It is an arbitrary 
division ; — but may be accepted by those who do not believe 
in the possibility of classifyini; tfee plays according to cerbiin 
marked changes and develoj)menh* which they imagine they 
can trace in Shaks})ore’s mind. A youth of ferment and tem- 
pest, — a ‘ storm and stress * period, — followed by calm and an 
assured serenity ; — if tliis theory were certain, a classification of 
the plays in accordance with it might reasonably be attempted. 
But Shakspere, so far as we can see, never %/ent through a 
^ storm and stress’ })criod ; the burgher blood which ran in his 
veins wa^ not favourable to it. At no time does lie seem to 
have lost the control of his passions or the comniaiid of his 
imagination. Time and reflection %vrought changes in his mind 
as in the minds of all men ; but of anything like violent up- 
heaval, or sudden change of mental position, there is not a trace 
of eviilciice. 

} ilichard III . — Shakspere would naturally carry on the 
story of the civil strife of York and Lancaster from the d{*ath 
of Henry VI. to the battle of Hosworth Field. Thu^ would 
arise the play of Richard III, lirst p(*rformcd about 1594, ami 
first printed in 1597. The play b(*came extremely popular, 
both as a< ted and as printed. The tremendous force- of tiie 
character of Richard — the vengeful sorrows of the widowed 
Queen, clothed in Sucli marvellously rhythmic and swift-flow- 
ing verse, must have produced an overjiowering impression on 
spectators and readers alike. 

(7.) Kintj Jolrn.— Mr. Morley^ think.^ that Richard III. was 
closely fo1^"‘wed by Ktny Joint. Or this last i>Iay may have 
been earlier, for in its phd it ifollow: an ohb'r play, 77/e Trouble- 
sowe Raifjne nf King John.^ which was printed in 1591. The 
concluding lines, spr/ken by the bc^stard Fanlconbridge, r<'<un to 
point to a time when the defeatf;d attoTn]»t of tlm Spanish 
Armada was fresh in all men’s minds : — 

Thin Enj'land nether did ii<#r never Rhail 

Lie at the proud f<H>t of a conqueror, 

But when it first did help to wound itself. 


^ EnglUh \Vrittr%^ x, 142. 
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Now these her princes ar^ come home again, 

Come the three corners of the world in arms, 

And we 8h<all shock them. N^Xight shall make us rue, 

If England to herself do rest but true. 

Kin(j John is a very effective play on the stage. The writer 
saw it performed at Drury I^ane many years ago ; Macready 
played the King, Helen Faiicit the La<ly Constance, and Charles 
Keml)le the l^astord Faulconbridge : the tones of all three live 
in his ears yet. , , 

(8.) The Two Gentlemei . of Verona , — Besides liistories or 
tragedies, the? company to which Bhakspere belonged would 
liave to attend to the sui)ply of attractive comedies. The Two 
Gentlemen of Vero7ia was the first comt^ly, or cue of the first, 
that Sliakspere wr<jte. The comic portions are full of conceits 
and j>lays upon«words, the \vit of which does not gredtly please 
tlie inoilern world. Jhit l^unce and hi'^ hard-hearted dog are 
still amusing. I^unce is the servant of l^roteiis, oue of the 
‘Two Centlenien,’ who is going to the Imperial Court. All the 
members of Launce^s fanu^Iy but one are weeping for his 
dtjparture : — 

‘ T think Crab my dog bo the sourent-natured dog that lives : my 
mother weoping, my father wailing, iny ^ister crying, our maid howling, 
our cat wringing her hand'^, and all our iioiiso in a great ptTplexity, yet 
did m)t tills crufl-heart<‘d cur siied one t^^ar. He is a >tom‘, a very p«;bble 
ston«‘, and has no more pity in hijn than a dog ; a Jew would have* wept 
to liav(» seen our parting : why, my grandam, having no eyes, look you, 
W(*pt herself blind at my parting.* ‘ 

There are also tender and graceful passages of incomparahle 
charm; Ilazlitt, in his (Jharacters (f Sholcspere^ has quoted 
one such, beginning — • 

The current that with gentle imiriniir glides (Act ii. Sc. 7). 

The play, of which tlmre is no <5arly edition, was probably first 
acted aboftt 1591. The plot is in great part taken from the 
Spanisli novel of Diana TJ%a?nora^Idy by Montemayor. 

41. (9.) Love's Labours Lost, — Thi.s also is among the Ciirliest 
of Shakspere’s comedies; Dr. Furnivall would place its first 
appearance in 1588- 9. The source of the plot has never l>een 
discjovered ; perhaps it was Shakspere’s own invention, stimu- 
lated by what ht) had heard of tlio ‘ Acatlemes ’ in Italy, the 
members of some of which were, qufte flighty and enthusiastic 
enough to vow a three years’ abstinence from female society, 
with histing, vigils, and philosophy, like that to which Ferdi-* 
nand and his three courtiers have bound themselves. Evidently 

A ^ 


i Act iii. Sc. 2. 
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this^play and tho Sonnets belong to the same period of Shak- 
spere’s life. It was first printed in 1598. 

(10.) Comedy of Errors,' — The date of this amusing play is 
fairly well fixed by the passage, wlibre Hromio of Syracuse sa\s 
tliat the woman who claims him as her husband is fat, and 
round like a globe.; one ‘could find out countries in her.’ 
France is ‘ in her forehead, armed and re.verted, niaking war 
against her heir.’ ^ The ‘heir’ must be Ibuiry i\\, and the*, 
time, between the death of Ileik'-y^l 1 1. in 1589 and July 159J, 
when Henry made his abjuration arfvl France was at peae(». 

The plot is classical, being derived from the MenwcJnni of 
Plautus, but through one or both of two English versions 
which had previously appeared. Hut tlie beautiful charaebu* 
of Adriana, the wife of Antipholus of Ephesus, is almost Shak- 
spere’s own creation. Her sister Luciana is e/Itirely so ; and 
Mr. Morley justly r/unarks that the CoviPjty of Errors ‘really 
an originfd piece founded u[)on Plautus.’ This play was first 
printed in the folio of 1G23. It is an excellent acting play, 
and the surprised and confusions f^used by the continual mis- 
takes of identity between the two pairs of twins kee[) an 
audience amused from first to last. 

(11.) A Midsuynmer Niyltfs Dream. — First printed in 1600; 
but it had probably a[)pearell on the stage some years before. 
The materials for the story of this beautiful play w(*ro taken 
by Shakspere from various sources. Tln‘seus, his Queen Hip- 
jiolyta, and their court at Athen.s, are borrowed from (’haucer’s 
Kniylifs Tah\ Puck and the fairi<*s were pert of the niystit'o- 
moral furniture of the popular mind in tlie Middle Ages. 
Harsnet’s Deeiaration of Eyreyious E<y)isli Inijmsinres (1603) 
speaks of ‘Robin ( loo<lfellow the Friar, and 8is.se the I )airymaid.’ 
Hut no poet had made use of the concejition before Sliakspere. 
The name of Oberon come.s from a translation by Ixird H>erners 
(1579) of the old French romance of Iham and Anheron. I'he 
name of tV Fairy Queen, Titania, seem.s to have b(*eu invented 
Ijy Shakspere. Finally, the .s‘tory of’l^yramus and Tliislie was 
probably taken from (folding’s version of Ovid’s Met}im(»rphosea 
(a/dej § 24), though Shakspercj might al.^o have r'‘a<l it in 
Chaucer’s Legends oj Good Women, 

Titania’s de.scription of a w<d and unhealtliy summer,- when 
drenching rains liad spoiled, tlie harvest, - 

And tin* gfe#*n corn 
Tfatli rotted hia youth attained a iieard ; 

The foJdM stand empty in the drowned field, 

And crowH are fatted with tlie miirrion flock ; 

^ * Act iii. 8c. 2. 


Act ii. So. 1. 
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may woll have been suggested by the remarkably wet and^cold 
summer of 1694. If this be admitted, the date of the first 
appearance of the play may have been 1594-5. 

Shakspere was now tliirty^ years old, and the elasticity of his 
wonderful mind, capable of giving a<lequate expression to the 
most profound and various conceptions, as well as to images of 
perfect beauty, is nowhere seen to greater advantage than in 
this play. Were it is tliat Theseus — not, perhaps, with much 
dramatic, propriety — but wl would have lost such a passage ? 
— exclaims, -- 

The poet’s eye, in fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from f^arth to heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth * 

The forms of things unknown, the pof t’s pen 
Turnsithem to shape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitati(m and a name.' 

t 

Hero, too, is the poitrait of th(i C^uoen - -drawn witl>a dignity 
and .self-res[)e(iting reserve, and yet with a wealth of prai.se, 
wliich in their union migjit well be the dcs{>air of all poet- 
laureat(*s to the end of time. Oberon tells Puck, — 

'riiat very tmi<i 1 saw, but thou couldst uot, 
t'lyiug between the coM morti and the earth, 

Cupid all armed ; a certain aim he took 
At a fair vestal throned bv the west, 

And loosed his love shaft .smartly from his bow, 

As it should pierce a hundred thousand hearts ; 

Bui 1 might see young Cupid's fiery shaft 
(.lueiich’d in the chaste beams of the watery moon, 

A nd the imperial votaros.s passed on, 

III maiden meditation, fancy-free.^ 

• 

The pretty and poi]>lox<*d love allair of ITolona is told with 
marvellous gratae and lightiUNSs of touch. Lastly, there is the 
underplot of tlm Athvuiaii mechanics, Quince, JSmug, &c., skii- 
fnlly interwoven with the main action of the ]>icce, and cul- 
minating in their ‘sliow’^if iViyiflus and Thisbo, 

42. (12.) Ri^ihird II . — First printed in 1597 ; first actod, 
]»Tobably, thnn* or four years earlier. Shaksperc returns to the 
national liistory, and slu'ws us in this play the elevation of the 
houst*, of Lancaster, brought about by the weakness and mis- 
government of •Lieljard. ^Vhen the play wUkS first printed in 
1597, t)»e (Tovernment tlid not alldw the deposition scene (Act 
iv. S(*. 1) to appear; that wfis only published in the quartos 
of lfi08. 

‘Tlie part of Richard himself,' says llazlitt, ‘gives the chief 

2 Act ii. Sc. 2, • 


' Act V, Sc. 1. 
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interest to the play. His folly, his vices, his misfortunes, his 
reluctance to part with the^crown, his fear to keep it, his weak 
and womanish regrets, his starting tears, his tits of hectic pas- 
sion, his smothered majesty, pass in succession before us, and 
make a picture as natural as it is affecting.^ ^ 

(13.) AlVs Well that E^ula Well. — There is a gejieral agree- 
ment that this play is identical with the Lovers Labour Won 
mentioned by Merea It was first printed in 1C23 ; the date 
of its first appearance is uncerfcaiA. The story is told in the 
ninth novel of the fourth day in Boccaccio's Decameron ; but 
Shakspere probably took it from Paynter's Palace of Pleamre 
(1666), where the tale^ appeal's in English. The character of 
Helen, the faithful wife, who recovers her truant husband after 
a series of trying incidents, is beautifully drawn ; but some of 
these incidents are unsuited for representation on the modern 
staga • 

(14.) The Merchant of Venice. — Like many of Shakspere's 
plays, this is a comedy only in the sense that all turns out 
happily in the 8nd. First publii^^ed in 1600, this play was 
probably acted four years before. Stephen Gosson, in liis 
pamphlet. The iSchool of Abuse (1579), describes a play of his 
time, ‘The Jew shown at tl^e Bull,' which showed ‘the greedi- 
ness of worldly choosers, and bloody minds of usurers.' It 
seems likidy, therefore, that this was an earlier play now lost, 
containing both the main incidents of Shaksj)ere's i»lay, viz., 
the choosing of the ca.skets, and the exaction of the pound of 
ilosh. But for these two incidents earlier ftources have been 
found, one Ibilian, the other mediieval. The story of the bond and 
the pound of flesh has bfen found in a collection of tales cidlfMl 
ll PecoronCj by Fiorentino, printed in 1558, but coini)iled long 
before ; that of the caskets in the Geda Romanarum^ No. 7(i. 

Not one of Shakspere's plays is better known than this, 
which the strongly marked figure of KShyl’ock, the nobjc bearing 
of Portia, -\-^d the loves of^ Lorenzo and Jessica, render emi- 
nently attractive on the .stage,^ ^ 

(16, 16.) Fir.st and Second Part.s of Henry IV 'riicsc play.s 
were published in 1598 and 1600, having pmbably been acted 
in each Ciise some two years earlier. 

The Famous Victories of Henry F., a prost^ drama written 
about 1680, was the foiimhi/;ion upon which »Shuksp(jre worked, 
both in Henry IV. and in Henry V. It is a very poor piece ; 
ts Prince Hal is a mere drunken debauchee. In this old play 
Sir John Oldcastle occurs as one of the Prince's companions, 


* CharacUii of StiakBpert^ 132, 
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hut plays no important part, evert in the comic portions. tOut 
of this character Sliakspere (treated Ijis incomparable Falstaff, 
wl)o was called, in the first draft ol* both parts of Henry 1 K, 
Sir John Oldcastle. The lAme was changed in deference to 
the Protestant feeling of the Londoners, who regarded the Lol- 
lard Oldcastle as a martyr. The name of Falstaff seems to have 
been horroTv^ed from the coward knight Sir John Fastolfe, who 
ai>pears in the first part of Henry VL 

Shakspere never succeeded hotter in the creation of comic 
cliaracter than when he ga ^ Falstaff to Prince Hal as a disre- 
putable, ignotde, but ever witty and pleasant companion. Henry 
IV. (lies at tlie end of Act iv. in Part II ; and Henry V. 
succeeds, but it is as an English and colistitutional ruler : — 

I Not Amurath an Amurath aucceeds, 

But Harry Harry. 

(17.) Itoineo and Jw/icI — This tragedy was first printed in 
1597, but there is reason ki believe that it had appeared on 
the stage iis early as 1591, Tlhe Nurse, describing the time 
when duliet was weaned,^ says, — 

On LaiLiiiias-eve at night shall she be fourteen : 

That shall she, marry ; I ’^member it well. 

’1'is since the earthquake now eleven years. 

Now tlu're was a memorable earthquake in England in April 
15*^0 ; both Stow and Ilolinshed de.scribo it. It seems, there- 
fore. that Shakspere has thus undesignedly fixed the appearance 
of the play on tlie stage in 1591. 

This is iSliak.spcrc’s first effort in ^ragedy. In Romeo ami 
Juliet all that is beautiful and all that is excessive an' l)rought 
t>‘g(‘th(»r: the loveliness of the Italian sky : the youthful grace 
of the lovers ; the fair palaces and moonlit gardens of Verona ; 
the horejitarv and unforgiving hatred of the two noble houses ; 
the whirlwind of passionate lov(j •which unites tk-^ twcrlast 
surviving mmoiis in the inexft’icable. bond (»f an affection 
stronger than all the liatreds of their ancestors ; their final 
union in Uk' tomb, beyoml the reach of severance by angry 
fatlu'rs or th(‘ chances of time, " these are the materials of a 
drama which, V>r pure literary beauty, stands perh.aps unsur- 
passed among literary creations. • 


» Act i. Sc. a. 
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ShakspQre’s Middle Period. 

43. This period, between 1599 taid IGOG, was for Shaksporo, 
arrived at the full maturity of his powers, a time of rapid and 
unceasing production. Twelve dramas, so far as it is possible 
to lix the dates, fall within it ; all the great tragedies, namely, 
Julius Ce&sa7\ Hamlet^ Othello^ Macbeth^ and Kmy Lear ; one 
history, Henry V, ; and six coi^edies, Merry Wives of Windsor^ 
Much Ado about Nothing^ 'Tirelfth nHight, The Taming of the 
Shrew, You Like It, and Measure for Alensure. The 
comedies, except one, Measure for Measure, appeared on the 
stiige before the five tragedies. Simply as iioetry, no comedy (.)f 
Shakspere’s can be set before the Midsummer NighVs Ih^eam ; 
but his di'iimatic force, as a master of his art, iA more apparent 
in such plays as Twelfth Night and Measure for Measure, 

(18.) Henry F., which is not mentioned by Meres, was first 
printed in an abridged and imperfect form in 1600. The foun- 
dation already oixi.sted in the jidd 'play l)eforc iiKmtioucd, The 
Famous Victories of Henry V., which seems to have iMam 
written soon after 1580. Shakspere would prol)ably have imiile 
no use of so coarse and stunitl a production, but for the con- 
sideration that it wavS aln^^ldy familiar to the theatre-going 
public. The date of the play is fixed by an allusion in the 
prologue spoken by the chorus before the fifth Act, — 


Were now the* geiiorai of our gracious cinprc^.i, 

As in good time lu* may, from Ti eland coming, 

Driiiging rebellion broached on his swor'l, 

How many would the peaceful city quit, 

To welcome hirn ! 

The Earl of Es.sex was in Ireland from March 27 to S(*ptember 
28, 1599. The play therefore dates from’ that year. 

Tlie change in the character of Henry, of wliicli the first 
signs had already appeared at the < uid of 2 IL'ury IV., Ls 
developed in the masterly way that we should expert from 
Hliakspere. The unjust hut smcessful invasion of Franco, 
and the triiimpli at Agincourt, are described with all the 
patriotic exultation whicli tlie amlience would have exp(‘c,te<l. 
This was only natural ; hut when Mr, Morley takes the f)ro- 
ceedings of Henry a.s a text for a sermon on the. noble and 
vigorous performance of ‘duty,' in which Sliak.spere nuians 
all Engli.shmem to imitate him, he goes .sundy somewhat too 
far, Henry, like a French emperor in our own day, cpnsciou.s 
of a had trJe to the throne, plunged into war in onler to turn 
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liis countrymen's thoughts away frbm that inconvenient subj<jct. 
That he succeeded did not alter the quality of his action ; and 
Mr. Morley overlooked the terrible |)rice of blood, havoc, and 
misery which France had to jiay for his ambition. 

(19.) TJiti. Morry Wws of IFiwcZsor was first printed in 1601. 
A great part of it is in ])robe, and seems to have been intended 
to meet the* taste of the i>it and upper gallery rather than of 
the boxes. Seme of the incidents, or sometliing like them, are 
found in Italian stories ; buV HS a whole, the jday is Shak- 
spere's own invention. Sk* Hugh Evans, the Welsh j)arson, 
and Mrs. Quickly, are delightful characters: but Falstaff utterly 
disappoints the reader of Henry IV. He has lost nearly all 
hivS fun; the ijiipudent initiative wliich he assumed with Prince 
llal has left him; and instead of outwitting others, he is out- 
witted himself. • * 

(20.) Much Ado ohout iVof/mi^/.— This ex^cellent comedy was 
jirst j)riiit(ul in 1600, and j)robably api>eared (Ui th'* .stage a 
y(jai* or two before. It is an Italian plot foundiMl on a tale of 
Haiuhdlo, in which Eenieia'^and^ Timbreo rop.*(\sent the Hero 
and Claudio of the play. TJie vile plot against Hero makes a 
veiv serious side to the drama; but a report being circulated 
of her death, the slander is di.scyVered, and all goes \velh 
llenedick and Beatrice — the one 11 conlirmed bachelor, the 
ollnu’ a sharp4ongued girl who spares nobody — are brought 
iogtdher l)y the amusing device of making each overhear a 
cnnver.sation describing the pitiable straits to which love for 
the listeinT luid reduced the other. l><^gbeiTy and Verges, the 
sapient eust<Mlians of the peaces bring in a comic element that 
amusingly contrasts with the dangerous jdotting, into the 
discovery of wdiich they blunder. 

(21.) Twelfth Niijhij <o' Whof You 117//. -This very beautiful 
])lay was first priiited in tlie folio of l(>2tb There is evidence 
to .sliow (Jial it was ifeted in February I6U2, and could not 
have been wriUeii b(*fore 1600; ]ts first am )eara y n^ ie 
stage, may therefore be tiated tibout ItiOl. Gervinus has 
analysetl' it very genially and very exhaustively. Tim plot is 
drawn from the story <^f .Ai>o]lonius and vSilla in the collection 
of English tales by Burnaby Rich, imblished in loSl, but 
perhai^s througl^ lh(^ play of LT IfiyaHtioti (Idle Deceived). 
Viola, Olivia, and Urn stewanl Ma^volio are creatiems of indi- 
vidual character not to Iw forgotten, 

44. (22.) 77/c Tominy of the Shrew. — This }>lay. first printed 
in 1623, is believed to have* been brouglit upon tlie stage about 
1596, Jihakspere worked on the foundation of the older play 
already mentioned, The Tamimj of a Shrew^ printed in 1594. The 
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ploJ> is Italian, and is found iA the Notte Piacevole of Straparola 
(1660). But the story js old and widely dilfused; it has been 
traced to a Persian and al^o to an old Gorman source. 

The versification of this play ii^ for the most part, extremely 
flowing and musical. The cross-tempered passionate Katharina 
is wooed by the rougli self-willed Petruchio, and becomes liis 
wife against her will ; apparently because her fathef and friends 
are satisfied with the match, and no one takes Jier part. He 
tames her high spirit to such ^a degree that at last, to please 
him, she is ready to call the moouLthe sun, and to address an 
old man as a young maiden. In the seventeentti century this 
finish of her wifely education was regarded as the height of 
.what was praiseworthy* and proper. 

(23.) As You Llli4! //. — This play was produced about 1600 ; 
there is ao edition earlier than the folio of l/'j23. The plot 
is English, taken from Thomas Ix)dge’s novel of Rosalynde, 
publish^ in 1590! Orlando^s indolent love-making, and the 
movement of the action generally, are slow, yt‘t anything hut 
wearisome. They are suitable the circnmstances of the 
actors, who are su{)posed to be lining in the pleasant forest (»f 
Arden, and ‘fleeting the time carelessly as in the golden world.^ 
There is no play of Shaksnere’s in which the sense of repose is 
more deeply felt ; the banished Jluke is neither revengeful nor 
ambitious ; his courtiers, instead of plotting for a restoration, 
compose the most beautiful lyrics; Jaques, a tranquil philo- 
sopher, observes and characterises at his leisure ; and Touch- 
stone, forgetting the Court, is content to, shine among the 
rustics whom he despises. 

(24.) Julius CiBsar, — Though not printed till 1623, there is 
clear evidence that this*^ play was being exhibited on the stage 
in 1601. In a book published in that year, Weaver*s Mirror 
of Martyrs^ reference is made to speeclies of Brutus and Antony 
swaying the minds of the ‘many-headed multitude/; this is 
plainly an^llusion to the famous scene at the reading of (jeesa/s 
will *(ASc ui. 8c. 2). 8hak.spero foc^nd amjde material in the 
Life of*Ciesar by PluUrch, of which a translation into English 
by Sir Thomas North had been in circulation for some years. 
The mam action of the piece, which is <d* course the death of 
Caesar, is terminated by his a.ssassination in the third Act. In 
the fourth and fifth Acts, in which we havf» the formation of the 
second triumvirate, the deaths of Brutus and (Ja.ssius, and the 
battle of Philippi, there is much that falls comparatively flat and 
uninteresting. Nor is this strange, for the narrative of what 
followed the memorable deed in the 8enate-hou.se jis felt to 
be an aii4i-climax. Tlic amazing intellectual and rhetorical 
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force of tlie speecli of Antony over Ciesar’s dead body ••has 
been always admitted : — ^ » 

You all do know this .‘Jnantle : I remember 
The first time ever Cassar put it on ; 

’Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 

T^at day he overcame the Nervii. 

Look I in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through ; 

See what a rent the envious Casca made : 

Through this the well-Jjeloved Brutus stabb’d ; 

And as he pluck’d his cu/sed steel away, 

Matk how the blooa*of Caesar follow’d it, 

Ah rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked or no ; 

. . . • . • . 

This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab, 

IngraJitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 

Quite vanquish’d him : then burst his mighty heart ; 

And in his mantle muffling up his face* 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statua. 

Which all the while fan blood, great Caesar fell.' 

• 

Tn the last scene of all, Antony, while Brutus lies dead 
before liim, thus sums up his chara^r: — 

This was the noblest K<itnau of them all : 

All the conspirators, save only he. 

Did that they did in envy of great Caesar ; 

He only, ui a general honvst thought 
And common good to all, made one of them. 

His lifji was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed iti him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all tlie world, ‘This was a man.’ 

« 

45. (25 ) Jlamlet. — There seems to have l)een an earlier play, 
now lost, which was acted at Newington in 1594, and to which 
Lodge alluded in a {Minphlet published in 1596. Unless this 
play should be discovered, it can never be decided whe^e r it 
was an earlier draft of the«present Hamlet^ or a w ork T!!^ ' SKoth or 
hand. However this may he, the, Hamlet of Rhakspere was 
certainly entered in the IBooks of the Rtationers’ Uoinpany as 
having lK‘en recently acted hy the Lord Chamberlain’s servants 
in 1602. It was lirst print<'>d in 1G03. In the following year 
the play reapptWMl, with the following title-page: ‘TheTni' 
gicall Historie of Hamlet Prince *of Denmark. By William 
Shakespeare. Newly imprinted and enlarged to almost as 
much againe as it was, according to the true and perfect 
coppic/^ vSubstantially, this quarto of 1604 and the Ilomki 

' Act iii. Sc, 2. 
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of the folio of 1623 are the same play, and are greatly expanded 
and altered from the edition of 1603. 

The immediate source of the plot (unless there was an earlier 
play which Shakspere followed) is’ the Gent Histoires Tragitjues 
of Belleforest, published in 1572. Bellefdrest took the story 
of Hamlet from the Huioria Danica of Saxo (\raniiuaticus, 
who nourished about the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
Saxo writes the name * Amleth the cpieen he emails ‘ Uou-iitha.* 

A work into which Shakspete has thrown all his power, and 
which is at the same time so diRicult of interpretation, has 
naturally become the subject of numerous criticisms an<l apju'e- 
ciations. Among those none is more interesting than that 
which occurs in Goethe's Wilhelin MeUier, written with all the 
freshness and enthusiasm with which his recent introduction to 
t|ic works^of the English dramatist could not fail to inspire that 
great mind. , 

The much-debated question as to Hamlet's madness is one 
that can never be decided, becairse there is no lirm ground to 
start from. Wfthout reflectiug tl^at yhaks])ere’s Hamlet is but 
a creation of the brain, many critics, observing inconsist (‘luut^s 
lu‘re and there in the portrait, or what look like such, take tlui 
xUmost pains to explain, 3^ explain away, the dillicult piissag(*s 
in accordance with their own theories resjMjcting Haiijlct's mental 
condition. They do not sulluueutly consider that we liave a 
subjective Hamlet to deal with, not an objectivti ; and that so 
to mould eacli scene that it should make the gi'catcst impres- 
sion on the audience must liave appeared tO'Shakspere a mueli 
more important obj(Ma than to preserve the integrity of liis own 
conception without a blemLsh. 

(26.) OHudlo, — First printed in 1622. It was acted Ixd'ore the 
C^hu'cn at llarefield in August 1602, ami was then ]»ro]»ably a 
new play.^ The source is a tale in Cinthio's Urlcuinuiitlii, ‘ II 
Moro de Venezia.' The issue of the pfot, in whichi a nature. 

generous, ’being v'rought,’ destr(»ys the innocent 
wife who had been so lately ins iletiglit, is thus expanded by 
Hazlitt : ‘The nature of the Moor is nobh.’, confiding, temh’r, 
and generous; but his blood is of the most intlammahle kind; 
and being once r(;iisf;d by a sense of hi.s wrong.s, he is stopj>c(l 
by no con.si<leratioiis of remorse or pity till he has given a loose 
to all the tiictat<^s of hi.s rage and desj)air. . . . d'he. progn*s- 
sive preparation for the catastrophe is Wf)nderful]y managed, 
from the Moor's first gallant recital of the .story of his love, of 
“ the spells and witchcraft ho had used," from his unlooked-for 

I, 

^ Seo Kiiight’i* Shakspere; Introd. Notice to Othello, 
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and romantic success, the fond satJsfaction with which he dqtes 
on liis own liappincss, the ipireserved tcii<lci‘iiess of Desdcrnona 
and h(3r innocent imjiortiniities in f?ivoiir of Cassio, irritating 
the suspicion instilled into Iut hushand’s mind hy tlie perfidy 
of lago, and raiilcling iliere to |)oi.s(m, till he loses all command 
of himsr‘lf, and his rage can only he apj)eased hy hlood/ 

(‘27. ) Mret^urejor Mfumire, This play is known to have heen 
j)erformed in 1 i)0 ty and its composition may he dated in 1 003. 1 1 
was first printed in 1623. Thy/ source of tlic plot is the Promos 
iiiu! ('(t^^andrif of Oeorge Whetstone, a play jirinted in 1578, hut 
nev(‘-r acted. Whetstone found the story in the Hckatomiflii, a 
colle(dion of Italian tales made; hy Giraldi (Jinthio. 

Although fihakspere much moderated the grossness of the 
Italian story, (uiough was ](ift to make it diflicult to ])ring this 
play on a modeivv stage. Yet it is full of heaut}’^; espaually (lie 
lofty and nohle (•liaracter of Isabella the novice, and lier pow(*i^5 
of argument and j»ersuasion, excite our wonder. Pleading for her 
brother’s life l>efore Angelo the judge, slie says,- - 

X 

CouH gr.S'it im-ii tlninder 
Am Jov«* hiinsflf Jove would tu’er he quiet, 

For (‘Very pel ting, pettv othivr 

Would use his heaven for thnm^ ; nothing hut thunder. 
Merciful heaven ! ^ 

Thou rather with thy sharp and Mulphun>us bolt 
S[ilit’Mt the unwedg<»able and gnarled oak 
Than tlu' soft inyrth* ; hut man, proud man, 
l)re>t in a little brief authority, 

Most igiKU’ant of what he’s most assured, 
lli« glas^y*eMS(uice, like an angry ape, 

Pla\s such fanta^'tic tricks hefoo' high heaven 
As mak(‘ the augtds weep.^ ^ 

46*. (28.) Kimj Lf(ir. - First printed in 1 608, prohahly without 
the author’s litauice. It is on record that the play was perfornuMl 
Ixdore Kijig James, at *Wliiteliall, on the 26th J)ec(‘mher 1600. 
Also, some materials whi(*h Sh^ksyere ns(‘d in des^^ yi 
assnnnal madness of Kdgaf wcre#certainly derived from Hars- 
md/s Drrlaruiinii n f /'!tjrf fjioas Pt/joWi fto/^osffjrrs^ a hook jnih- 
lishcd in I6n;k Ikd-weiui tlnw limits, 16(t3 and 1606, the play 
must have hetm produced. 

In tins tragtsly, willi iUs ever thickening gloom and dee)UM\ing 
sorrow.s, w(» si’c the tiagie faU* whydi, as the world of man is 
eonstiUitiMl, too (dten wails on folly no less than on guilt, and 
involves the innocent alike with the guilty in the train of terrible 
consoajuences. 


‘ Act ii. Sc. 2. 
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^azlitt seems to have regarded King Lear as Shakspere’s 
masterpiece. In his commentary upon it he justly says, — 
‘tliat the circumstance vhich balances the plejisure against 
the pain in tragedy is, that in proportion to the greatness of the 
evil, is our sense and desire of the opposite good excited ; and 
that our sympathy with actual suflfering is lost in the strong 
impulse given to our natural alFections, and carried away with 
the swelling tide of passion, that gushes from aiyl relieves the 
heart/ 

(29.) Macbeth . — First printed ii^ 1G23. The passage about 
‘twofold balls and treble sceptres * (Act iv. Sc. I) proves that 
it was written after the accession of James 1. in 1603. Also, 

. in a book by a Dr. Fo/man, Book of Plays and Notes thereof, 
there is a minute <lescription of a rejnesentation of the tragedy 
as witncs:^od by him at the Globe Theatre in Ayril 1610. The 
play was probably written two or thrive years earlier. 

In Mrj^cbeth^ unliKe Hawld in this respect, the action of the 
drama proceeds with a breathless rapidity ; the first crime 
engendered by that ‘vaulting ambition which dotli o\'rleap it- 
self,’ necessitates the commission of others to avert the natural 
conseiiuences of tlie first. A large part of a life is presenteil to 
our eyes in the light of oVe great gilded successful (wime, until 
at last it topples over, and 1 *? <juenched with the suddenness of 
a belated retribution. Macbeth, like Richard III., kills Ids 
king, and every one else wIjo stands in the way of his ani]>i* 
tion ; yet how alisolutedy diflerent they are ! Richaul is a kin<l 
of moral monster ; he has no conscience ; or, if he has, it is 
buiied so deep beneatli his masterful will tliat it never stirs 
to trouble him; — but Macbeth is naturally friendly and aflec- 
tionate; would be disposed to treat a brother as him.self ; 
and if the love of power and the vain thirst of dondnation 
hurry him into crime, lie is tormented from tlmt moment by 
pangs of conscience : 

>Tetho\igbt I heard a voite cry, ‘Sleep m* inor<* ; 

Glaiiiin hath murdeml 'jleep, ai*vl therefore ('aw»ior 

Shall sleep no more, — Macbeth shall sleep no more.’ * 


Shakspere’s Later Plays. 

47. It was pcrha[)s in the interval between the production 
of Macbeth (about 1607) and that of TroUvs and Cressida (in 
1609) that Shakspere. retired to Stratford, and took up his resi- 
dence there for the remainder of his life, though no doubt occa 


^ Act ii. Be. 2. 
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sionally visiting London. The iidiellectual strain under which 
he must have worked during his middle period, so as to pro- 
duce on an average nearly two plays* a year, was now relaxed. 
The eight plays that remain represent the work of eight years. 
Of these, five, Cymbelim^ Troilus^ Antony and Cleopatra^ Gorio- 
lanuSy and 'Tinian of Athens^ were classed by the editors of the 
first folio afe tragedies; two, Winters Tale and The Temped^ 
as comedies ; ^nd one, Henry VJIL, as a history. But Cymbe- 
line^ at the end of which all ^thf actors are made happy, is a 
romantic drama, Jis Hazlitt has called it, rather than a tragedy ; 
and Troilns dnd Cressida, a play which one would be glad to 
think Shakspere had not written, bears some resemblance to 
Byron’s Don Juan; it is cynical and satirical, but not tragic. 
Of Henry VIII. ^ as we shall see, it is probable that Sliukspere 
shared the autbprship with some other dramatist. 

(30.) Troilus and Cressida . — Printed in 1609 as a new play. 
An eailier play on the same subject, by Hekker and^Chettle, 
wa.s entered in the books of the Stationers’ Company in 1602, 
hut it is lost. Except this jplay^ no other source of the plot 
seems to have been open to bhakspero than Chaucer’s Troylns 
and Creseyde. There are fine passages of declamation here and 
tliero, and line epigrammatic touches^.^^/. the well-known line, — 

One touch of nature makes the whole worhi kin.^ 

(31.) Oyrnheliue . — First printed in 1623. Dr. Forman (see 
l.'ist page) saw tliis play acted in 1610 or 1611, and that was 
probably about the time of its composition. The charactei 
of (Uyinlxdine wius found by Shakspere in Holinshed, whose 
authority was (leotVrey of ^tonniouth. According to Ceoffrey, 

* Kyinbelinus’ was king of the Bribes at the time of the 
(•hristian ora, and had two sons, Guidorius and Arviragus. 
1’he story of Imogen is borrowed from that of Ginevra, in the 
ninth novel of the second day of the Deranierait, 

'Hie fatthful and courageous Imogen, Cymbelinos daughtjj;^ 
is one of the loveliest of ^haksyefe’s female characTS^’ "lUit 
tliere is a certain inferiority of execution, as of a grojit master 
bei’oming a little weary of his work, and preparing to relimpiish 
it, whieli prevents this j)lay from being ranked with mighty 
creations like Lear and Macheih. 

(32.) Tiinon t\f A/he?/s. - First printed in 1623. The date of 
composition is uncerbiin ; Malone. ]>Iaeed it in 1610. The prin- 
cipal source of the plot is the account of Timon the Athenian, 
contained in l^lutarch’s Lj/o of Antofiy. Another source, in 
Mi\ Knight’s opinion, was the Greek dialogue, Ttmoyt^ or t/ie 

» Act iiu So. 3, 
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Misanthrope, by Lucian. Knight believes that the diifer- 
eiices in style and in the cast of thought presiuited in this 
play are so remarkable as^ to justify tlie conclusion that it is 
not wliolly the work of Shaksper(<> 

(.‘lo ) Coriolamo^. — First printed in Tlnu’c is no evi- 

dence of its having been atded in Sliakspere’s lifcdinie, and, as 
Mr. Kniglit says, ‘ llun’c is lu) iaivniaJ evidence \Vhatevcr for 
the dates of any of the three R<niian j)lays.^ /n the case of 
Jiilhis Ca-mr there is, as wc lyive seen, some iwfcrnal evidence 
of date ; but with regard to the other two, this also fails us. 
We may consider Coriolnnus, and abo Anioinj (tn!t VUiopatra, to 
have been written between IblO and lOKi ; p(‘rhaps at Strat- 
ford. The number amreitu and euphuistic ndimnnents of 
])hrase stamp Coriolanus as a late work, writt<*n when Shak- 
spere’s noflural love of simpiicitv had more or Irss given way b) 
the universal prevalence of the fantastic style practised by the 
‘metaphysical' school. The following lim^s are an illustration 
of tliis : — 

Cor, mother, child, J knyvv not. My alfairn 

Are servanted to others : tlnaigh I owe 
My revenge f)roperly, iny remission lie.s 
In Vol>ciiin brei^ts. That we have been familiar, 

J norate forgttf'in\;ss shall poison, rather 
Than pity note iiow much. Therefore be gone : 

Mine ears against your Miits are stronger than 
"V^our gates against my force.* 

The .‘source whenec Sh iksperc dre.w his inateriaks for this 
and for the next named play was riutarch’s Lives of Cains 
Marcins Coriolanus and Marmi'< Antonins, in Sir Thomas 
North's tran.s]ati<*n. ^ 

48. (34.) Antony and (7/6o/)a/rc/.~- First printed in 1023; 
with regard to the time when it was written, see tin* pre- 
ceding article. Tin? character of the man who Most the wmld 
for love,' and the, fascinations of tin* woman of whom Liioharhns 

Age cannot w'ltlP’r her, nor custom stale 
Her infinite variety,- 

are painted in this j)lav with extraordinary pouer. 

(35.) The Tnnpf-d, 'I'hivS charming play, written within a 
few years of his dt ath, may serve to remind if ^ that our Shak- 
si>ere wa.s still not old, amh that his jiowers wen? in no respect 
less admirable, or les< under commaml, than they had been in 
his j>rime — though, j)crhaps tlie impulse to use them had grown 
weakf‘r. It was first printed in 1()23, and prol>ahly composed 

*Actv. Sc. 2. Act ii. Sc. 2. 
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about 1611, when the London reading world was alive './ith 
the sensation caused by the publicatioij of the Discovery of the 
Bennudasy otherwise called the Isle of Devils^ by Silvester 
Jourdan. Miranda, Ariel, Prospero, Caliban, are all literary 
creations of which the world can never tire. Prospero, resolving 
to break bis staff and drown his book, has been usually under- 
stood of Sbakspere himself : — 

This rough magic 

I here abjure ; and when I have required 
Some heavenly nut^ic, — which even now I do, — 

To work mine end upon their senses that 
'rhis airy charm is for, 1*11 break my staff, 
llurv it certain fathoms in the earth, 

And, deeper than did ever plummet sound, 

I’ll drown iny book.^ 

(36.) Tale. First printed in 16?3. We have again 

to thank the worthy Lr. Forman for chronicling the fact that 
hi*, was picbcnt when this play was perfoinied at the Globe 
Theatre ill May 1611. Very lik .dy it was the/i a new piece; 
Sliaks[)erc probably came up that spring to [.oudoii to see it 
put properly on the stage. The soiirce of the plot is Robert 
Greeners novel of Pandosioy the Tru^tph of 'Tme, published in 
1588. The C^lueeii of Sic.ily, Ilcrinione, persecuteil by the un- 
founded j(*alousy of her husband LiM)ntes, is removed to a 
distant country by the agency of the faithful Paulina, and a 
rumour of her death is spread abroad. She gives birth to a 
daughter, Perdita, who is brought up as a poor shepherdess. 
Si.xteeii y(*ars pass; a train of incidents, which bring Florizel, 
tll(^ sou of the Polixenes, King of Boheyiia, who had been the 
obji‘ct of Leontes’ jealousy, into the company Penlit^, and 
eventually lead to the discovery of Ilermioiie^s secret, ends 
with a complete rec(»gnition and reconciliation. ‘ Ilermionc's 
rchtoratiuj^ to her husband and her child, after her long separa- 
tion from them, is as affecting in itself as it is strikir.y ’ . wiie 
representation .' 2 * • 

(37.) Henry VIII. First jainled in 1623. The probable 
date is 1613; a play of Henry VIII. was certainly acted at 
the Glo]>e Theatre on June 29 of that year, and owing to tlie 
liring of cainmu yn the stage (according to the stage direction 
in Act 1 . Sc. 4) the thatch of the theatre caught lire, and it 
was burnt to the ground. Tlu; materials for the plot were 
supplied by Halls Chronicle and Cavendish's IJfo of Wolsey ; 
perhajia also by common tradition. 


Act V. 1. 


^ Iluzlitt. 
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Q/ late years grave doubt has been thrown on the auilienticity 
of this play ; see a paper by Mr. Speddiiig, first printed in the 
Ge7itleman\'^ Matjazme for 1850, and rei>riuted in the Transac- 
tions of the New Shakspere Society. Indeed, any one who 
has Sliakspere’s rhythm in his ear cannot but f(‘el tliat the 
movement and ring of tbe verse in the greater part of the play 
(excepting the first act) are not Shaksperiaii. TJie uumi abuml- 
ance of feminine endings {that is, endings wliich liave one or 
more syllables hei/cmd the las^ accent) is enough to convince 
one that the cliief autlior was sQuie other than Sliakspere. 
Mr. Fleay, in liis Shahei^peare Manual^ has gone lully into this 
consideration ; he shows that whereas Othello^ e.^/., out alxnit 
2900 lines has 64G with feminine endings, llenrij VllL^ out of 
about 2600 lines, has 1195 with such endings. If we exclmlc 
the first act (which I believe to be Shakspeixils) from the c.om- 
parison, the proportum of feininiue endings be(‘omes niucli 
greater. , jMr. SpeJdiug thinks that the chief author (»f tin* play 
was John Fletcher, and the n'M^nblance of style to some of 
KletidieFs knov.’u [Jays is certainly consid<*rahl<; Tlie drama 
is to a great extent a piec(‘- of <!forgeous c<>urt-[Kig(‘antry. It 
ends with the birth of Elizabeth, on whi(‘h oc(tasion Cranmer 
delivers a projJieey of th^» greatness of tlui ]nai«huM{U<‘en, and 
also of ‘him that slmuld simcced/ James 1. Anm* IJoIeyn il*a\s 
not apj>ear in tin* must favauiralJe light, while ('atluu’iiie of 
Aragon is represented as an injured saint and ii heroic woman ; 
tliis makes it certain tliat the play was pOMlueed iu the ndgn 
of James I., whose S{)anis]i syni[)athies wer»‘ notorious, and m»t 
in that of Elizabeth, who would not have endured such slight- 
ing mention of h<n* mother, 

49. As a matter of course, the iinitic'^ of time and [Jae.e are 
disregarded in these historical plays. Uie [ireservation even 
of the unity of action, iti a miniher <»f plays a<llo'ring [)relty 
faithfully to tin*, order ami manner of tin-* events, is, as a genmal 
impossible • Shaksjjcre aUein})ted it. ^In Jlani'i/ 

I’di’ instance, liis uhjeet feeem.s merely to have lieeii to 
present a succession of remarkable scenes, fr)unded on occur- 
rences which liapi)eiied in the hrst thirty yi*ars of that reign; 
these scenes are, the fall of Ihiekinghaiii, the fall of Wolsey, 
the divorce and death of Ct)ueen C’atherine, and tin; birth of 
Elizabeth. Patriotic feeling may be lield to invest such a 
play in the sjiectatoFvS rniiid, if only it he written in a ](*fty 
and worthy spirit, with a unity of design equal to any that 
art can frame. When, liowever, the (‘.vents (jf a nugii grouj) 
themselves naturally into a dramatic; whoh*, as in the case of 
Kichard Ilf., Shakspere docs not hjse the opportunity of still 
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further heightening the effect by his art, and there is accord- 
ingly not one of his plays more closely bound together in all 
its parts by the development of cne main action than this. 
The unscrupulous and fearless ambition of Richard ill., so 
different from the same passion as it appears in the conscience- 
haunted Macbeth, crushes successively beneath his feet, by fair 
means or foul, all the obstacles in his path; till the general 
abhorrenci^, springing out of that very moral sense which 
Ricliard despist^d and denied, swells to such a height as to 
embrace all classes, and (‘^ushes his iron will and indomitable 
courage, his schemes, throne, and person,' beneath a force yet 
more irresi.stible. 

Dtmhiful or spurious ]>lnys. Of The Ttoo Noble Kinsmen^ a play founded 
on the .story of Pahtnion and Arcito, which was first printed in 1034 with 
the nanH‘s (jf Fl( teller and Shakspero on the title page, CoAridge says, 
‘ I can scarcely retain a doubt as to the fir.st acFs having been written by 
Shakt'speare.’ Mr. Dyce, the editor of Ijeauniont and Fletcher, goes 
farther, and a.s.sjgn.s to Shakspere, besides the first act, the first scene of 
the third, and souio portion of the fifth. The titles (►ther plays that 
have been ascribed to iiiiii are, Locriuv (which Profe.ss.»r Ward is inclined 
to gi\c t<) Peele), /Irden of Fetcrshauif Edward IIL^ Sir John UldcasUef 
The Loudon Prodojal, and A Yorkshire Tragedy. 


Shakspere's Genius. 

50. The author of an iiiiprctcmling Manual do(*s not suppo.sc 
that it in his power to add a worthy stone to the monument 
which has been raised to the greatness of Shaksiiere. Tiiat 
‘ son of Memory ’ and ‘great heir of Fame has won the earnest 
admiration of all cultured nations, no less than of our own. 
The criticisms of Coleridge, Taine, and Gervinus, with those of 
Ti(*ek, Knight. Dowden, Idrici, Schlegel, Hazlitl, and many 
others, liave. Ixmui labyriously ajiplied to the whole field of his 
dramatic^atdavitv ; what one man has mit seen, another has 
pointed out; and difference's of interpretation have m',: h.»vered 
tlu' g(ineral recognition of the worth of the mind and work to 
he interpreted. Ihit the survey made by one critic, belonging 
to our great neighbour nation, France, is perhaps peculiarly 
interesting, bc<’ause France has a great school of dramatic 
writers of lier own, and because the incisive French intellect, — ' 
if we Teutons cannot always be in sympathy with its operations 
or accept its judgments,— is perhaps for that very reason 
singularly instruetivo for us. In the few general observations 
whicli 1 propose here to make, 1 shall almost confine myself to 

1 Miltnii. 
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therShakspore criticism of M. Taine, occurring in the second 
volume of liis Il7st, de la Lilt. Anglaise, 

Taine regards Shaksperi. as a man of extraordinary genius ; 
nor does he, like Voltaire, explain the vogtie which his plays 
have obtained in the world as the success of a gifted but erratic 
barbarian. He seeks to dive into his inmost nature, so as to 
comprehend in what this power chiefly consisted. First, there 
is the perception which strikes every one who ha? but moderate 
powers of thinking, that the diTerence between such power 
and the mental grasp of a Shakspe 'e is immense. With most 
of us a thought comes — finds shape with some effort in tolerable 
language, — and then disappears ; to link on another thought to 
it is a task of renewed eflfort. How different is this from the 
case of him in whose mind the initial tliought is spontane- 
ously and instantly accompanied and integrated by a number of 
related thoughts, which again suggest without effort other con- 
sequenti d thoughts, — the whole fabric being at the same time 
built up into fit and beautiful forms of cxj)ression ! Of such a 
quality was the mind of Shaksnere ; and so far he does not differ 
from any thinker whose intellect is signally richer and strongcir 
tlian the intellect of ordinary men. Tin* distinguishing feature 
in Shakspere, according U M. Taine, was Ids imagination : *11 
avait Vimagination complcit* ; tout son genie est dans ce s(*ul 
mot.' This imagination {)resented to him the personages of his 
dminas, in the full panoply of their moral and physical quali- 
ti<*s, driven forward in the struggle of life, each by his or her 
ruling passion, and totally unable to restrain that passion, till 
it has reached the fullest gratification which surrounding circum- 
stances allow. The passion may be viohuit or timder, rutliless 
or pitiful, proudly daring or hypocritically treaclicrous ; ])iit 
in every case it has its way ; neither conscience nor reason 
can curb it ; tlie conduct of its subject-possessor is ivnntahle. 
Jealousy takes possession of Othello ; the cause s(;ems slight, 
he loves his wife inadly; but tlie juudervid African 
nature of the man is set on fire, his imagination conjures 
up a hundred liateful pos.sibilitie.s, all springing out of the 
supposed unfaithfulness of Desdemona ; and to avenge them 
he kills her. Ilarnlet, a morbid dreamer, lias his passions 
violently stirred by the knowledge of bis fatli(u*\s murder. At 
the same time his intelleijjb cannot eeiv^e from working; ami 
wlien the royal a.ssa.ssiii is in his power, lu^ lets him escape,- - 
arguing with himself that if killed as he rises from his knees 
he will go to heaven, and so there will be no punishment, no 
retribution. Yet lie recklessly kills Polonius, regarding him as 
a mcddlcSome old fool; and he s(;nd.s his old college friends to 
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certain execution in England, declaring that their deaths •‘are 
not near liis conscience ; ’ and he breaks Ophelia’s heart ; and, 
at last, kills his uncle. On the whole, this delicate, scrupulous, 
fastidious nature is as fatal to all who have to do with him 
as the coarse and selfish ambition of Macbeth, Coriolanus 
is as full conceits and fantastic notions as an P^lizabethan 
pamphleteer. liis pride, — which, however, is not quite the true 
lioman prides, — brooks no restraint ; be spurns his plebeian 
countrymen, — resists the advice of the aged, — flouts his old 
friends and ^iom pan ions ifl war, — and c<ari\s not for weeping 
wife or helpk ss child. He yields indeed to his mother, but 
only because h(‘. cannot help it : again surges up the mevitahle, 
]I(‘ has never di.soheycd his mother yet, and he cannot do so 
now. Koine is spared, but neither policy, nor patriotism, nor 
humanity saved her ; it was just the shrinking of an imaginative 
soul from tlie frown on his mother’s fac(\ » 

Til vShakspon'.’s lieroincs, according to M. Taine, pa??sion and 
imagination work as irresistibly, and di^stiuy is forged as in- 
evibibly, as in his heroes. • Juliet falls in Iftve with Romeo 
at first sight ; at tlui second interview he has become ‘ the god 
of lier idolatry;’ she will forswear h^u* kindred if he will swear 
to love her: - ^ 

Deny thy father, .*ind refuse thy name ; 

Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn ni> love. 

Ami ril n«» longer be a Capulet. 

Virginia is not the strong-.sonled Roman matron, hnt she loves 
licr hu.sh.ind ( 'oriolanus to distract iom ‘I will not cross the 
threshoM,’ slu‘ says, ‘till my lord return from tlu^ wars.’ 
Miranda falls in love with Ferdinand, ami frankly tells him 

sf) : — 

I am your wife, if you will m.'vrry me ; 

If Tint, 1*11 <lie your maid. 

5 1 . I?l the, ascription of tliis note of incvitahlencss to thp 
passion and imagination *if many* of Shakspere’s leading Vhar- 
acters there is undoubtedly mueh truth. But perhaps ST. Taine 
has not fairly con.sidered certain plays and characters which do 
not (*him<^ in with his theory, because in them reason and com 
science appear to enjoy that ascendency wliich in the complex 
si'enes of hum.fti life tlicy often have. In ..4s Yon Like It the 
banished Duke is a calm philosoplfer, who finds — 

SermoiiH in stones, and good in ovorything : 

Ihvsalind, the jirincipal heroine, is a woman of strong sense, 
and ()i4ando a iram|nil wooer. In iM^aiotre for Afeamre the 
charact^jr of the noble Isabella is ivs far as possible from that 
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of a' woman carried away by passion. INIiranda herself, much 
as she loves Ferdinand, has no thought of disobeying her 
father : — 

1 pnittle 

Something too wildly, and my fatlier’^s precepts 
T therein do forg(‘t. 

Citations of similar bearing might be multiplied. Shakspore 
then, we must conclude, knew how to represent passion as 
vindhle by conscience and reason, ttiough for theatrical reasons 
he usually paints it as forging an inevitable destiny. 

Shakspere is never at a loss for a word ; ho is a W'onderful 
coiner of phrases. The Shdkspt^rian (Grammar ol Dr. Abl)ott 
alfords an insight into his way of wielding language that is 
full of interest. ‘ Irregularities ’ — the treatment of grammatical 
anomalies and solecisms — constitute a large portion of the 
book. The abundance of them is undeniable ; but it is no less 
certain that the strong clear stream of Shakspere’s verse is 
hardly ever .so disturbed by them as to impair tlie pleasure of 
the reader. Tltey are mostly licenses, not faults. — far less 
vulgarisms. 

Much has been written, on the few pas^ag(?s in which Sli.ik- 
spfere speaks of religion. :^t seems probable that — as in the 
passages in King John when the king speaks of the ])ope/s 
‘usurped authority,^ so also in the allusions to jmrgatorial 
pains in the Ghost s speech in HaniUi —Shakspere is men‘ly 
writing to suit the temper of his audience. At tlu^ Imginniug 
of the seventeenth century the belief in those pains still lin- 
gered in the popular imagination, and the dread and aversion 
with which the Catholic nations of Latin blood- S[iain c-pt^- 
cially — were regarded in England, would cause the defiant 
speeches in King John to be welcomed with enthusiasm. Kv(;n 
the beautiful lines in Measure for M^^asure — 

Why, all the souls of men wen* forfeit f>nc3e, 

^ And He, who might the vantage best have took, 

Found out the remedy— 

may have been put in the mouth of Isa})clla because, in her 
character of pious nun, they exactly suited Iku-. A f(‘w lines 
in the graiul death-l)ed speech of John of ( Jjiunt have certainly 
something of (he air of a personal conviction on '.he part of the 
poet : — 

Royal kings, 

Fear'd by their breed and fainouB by their biHh, 

Renowned for their deetls as far from home, — 

For Christian service and true chivalry,- - 
^Afl is the sepulchre in stubborn .Jewry 
Of the world’s ransom, blessed Mary’s Son. 
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But oven here one cannot he sure ; the dramatic effectiveness 
of the allusion may have been the chief motive for its insertion. 


Shakspere’s Successors; Jonson, &c. 

52. It is usual to rank Ben Jonson next after Shakspere 
auKUig the dramatists of this ago, chiefly on the ground of the 
merits of his coleljiatod cometly,^Eve7*i/ Man in hu Humour^ pub- 
lished in 15^6. Yet the ^Inferiority of Jonson to Shakspere is 
immeasurable. It is true that lie observes the ‘unities' (as he 
takes care to inform us in the prologue^, and that the character 
of (Ja))tain Dobadil, the bouncing braggart of the piece, though 
the original coneeption of it is found in Terence, and though 
it falls far slu^'t of the somewhat similar creation of ‘Ancient 
Pistol,’ abounds in fine strokes of humour.# But the characters 
gtuierally do not impr(‘ss one as substantial flesh-and-l5lood per- 
sonage's like those of Shaki^pere, but rather as mere shadows, or 
p(‘rsonifi(‘(l liumours, in which •one cannot feel any lively in- 
t«‘r(*st. K(*al wit is rare' in the piece ; and of }>uro fun and 
merriment tlu're is not a sparkle Kven the humour, although 
it has b('on so much admired, has ? iircc*!}^ any univmsal charac- 
tej- about it; local turns of thought and the ])assing mannerisms 
of the ago are its source and aliment. 

N(‘ither of the two (‘omjJeted tragedies which Ben Jonson 
left, (IhOd) juid Catilnv' (1611), was of much service 

to Ills faim*.'* The st(UT of Sejanus. the powerful minister of 
Tiberius, is an excellent tragic subje.ct ; but Jonson, though lie 
WHS learned about Koman manners ami externals of Koman 
life, faihid to catch the spirit of the. Roman character; its 
dignity on the one. hand, its cold intellectual hardness on the 
utln*r, h(j has not r«*produced, nor, apparently, appreciated. The 
PiU’tantiT (1602), a comical satire, is a drama in every way 
superior to St>janus. 'Phe^sctui^. is J[ai<l at the c.ourt of 
Ch ispinus (by whom is intended the dramatist Thomas Dekker) 
and Demetrius Eunnius aia*. arraigned as bad and wt»rthless 
j>o(‘ts and libi'llous scribblers. Cris])inus, being condemned, 
lias to .swalhnv a purge*, which makes him bring up a string 
(»f crudcj and tlatuli'iit words which he had heen in the habit 

f 

• ( ’liiof pl.ays of H<mi Jon^^on — Kt'cnt Man in his Hunwur, Kvcni Man out 
of his or Tor, f’o.r, tJpu'o^ne ov The Sileut iroman, The AI- 

chemist, J^a^thoUunew Fair, I’oinoilio.'a ; The Poetaster Ctmthia's Rrveh, 
comical satires ; Sejanus and Catihne, tragedies ; The Sad Shepherd, a |»nst<»rii] 
drama ; ^ovt Freed /non IijHoranee and FoUi/^ Obci'ov the Fairp Prince, The 
iHotden Ape liestored, and The Fortnwttr Isles, masiiuos. * 
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of using; and the two are s'tvorn to keep the peace towards 
Horace and all other men of genius for the future. In this 
play there is more regularity in the verse, more measure in the 
conceptions, more appropriateness in the expressions, tlian are 
met with in Sejcmus; the scene in which Augustus invites 
Virgil to read before the court a passage from the ^neid is 
really a noble picture. ' 

Among the comedies, Volpone and the Alchemist are usually 
placed first. The first is the story of a wily Venetian noble- 
man, who, assisted by a confederate, ^i^foigns himself to bo dying, 
in order to extract gifts from his rich acquaintances, each of 
whom is persuaded in his turn that h(i is named as sole heir 
in the sick man’s will.^* It was this Volpone, between whose 
character and that of Lord Godolj)hin, l)r. Sacheverell, in his 
celebrated- sermon, drew the audacious parallel lyhich probably 
had a good deal to do with his prosecution. The workmanship 
of this pipce is good, and the dialogue lively ; but the characters 
are too uniformly weak or vicious to allow of the play taking 
a strong hold on the mind. In the Alchemist, the knight, Sir 
Epicure Mammon, is the dupe of Subtle the alchemist, by 
whom he is being ruined, while supposing himself to be on 
the brink of the attainmefi^ of enormous wealth. 

Out of forty-six extant plays, eleven are comedies, three 
comical satires, one a pastoral drama, only two, besides a frag 
ment of a third, tragedies, and twenty-eight mascpies or otlier 
court entertainments, — short pieces, in which, to a yet greater 
extent than in the modern opera, the words were of less ini’ 
portance than the music, decoration, dumb show, and (»ther 
theatrical accessories. 

53. The plays of Beaumont and Fletcher are written in a 
purer style and liner language ; yet in both these respects they 
fall far below tho.se of Shak.sp(‘Te ; and most of them are dis 
figureti by a grossness of thought and exj)ression which became 
more and more the besetting vicg of the Engli.sh stage. They 
are aboui forty-six in number, thirteen of which seem to have 
been produced by the two friends in conjunction; the remainder 
are understood to have been by Fletcher alone*, with the assi.st- 
ance, in several of them, of the dramatists Massinger, Rowley, 
and Shirley. There is much fine writing in the.se plays, but 
they are marred even for reading, much more* for acting, by 
their utter want of meavsure and sobriety, a defect partly due 
perhaps to the predilection of the authors for Sjianish plots. 
The characters in The Maid's Tragedy^ one of the most 
famous among; their tragedies, go to almost inconceivable 
lengths of 'extravagance. In the celebrated comedy of Rule a 
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Wife and have a Wife^ the change which gradually comes 
over the wife, who has found a master where she meant to 
have a submissive tool, is nobly a^id beautifully described ; 
but this very change seems grossly improbable, when ensuing 
upon the utter moral corruption which possessed her at first. 
Of the Bloody Brother^ or Itollo^ Duke 0 / Normandy ^ Coleridge 
writes that it is ‘ perhaps the most energetic of Fletcher’s tra- 
gedies ’ (Notesfon Sl/akspere). The versification of these plays 
is, as a general rule, mucli lej?8 musical and regular than that 
of Shakspere.^^ ’ 

Of the plays of Philip Massinger, eighteen are jireserved : 
six tragedies, eight comedies, and four tragi comedies. The 
famous play of A New Way to Pay X>ld Debts (1633) still 
keeps possession of the stage, for the sake of the finely drawn 
character of Sir^Jiles Overreach. Massinger’s plays were care- 
fully and ably edited by Giflard in 1813. Jle seems to have 
been a retiring amiable man, ill fitte<l to battle with th^ rough 
theatrical wot Id on wliich hp was thrown. He could compose 
a fine piece of theatrical dett/ai nation, and arilinge situations 
which proved very eflective on the stage, as we see in the long 
])opular tragedy of the Vivyin Martyr (1622) ; but for the 
creation of cliaracter, in the Shakspe^ian way, he had no voca-* 
tion ; his i)ersonages are not fashioned and developed from 
within outwards, ])ut take up or change a course of action, 
rather because the exigencies of the plot so require, than 
])ecauso the action and reaction between their natures and 
ext(‘rnal circumstances constrain them so to behave. 

The Vinjin Martyr luis telling situations, and was ex- 
tremely popular ill its day. 'Die martyj is Dorothea, a Chris- 
tian inahhui of the age of Diocletian. Antonins, wdio is in 
love with 1 )orothca, is finely drawn. There is little reality 
in the otlujr cliaracters. There is no intrinsic reason laid in 
the nature (»f Theoi)hilus, as developed up to the end of the 
fourth act, to accoinit for his turming Christian in the fifth, an^ 
more than is the case with Sapritius or Sempronius.- 

54. John Ford, a native of Devonshire, and born in 1586, 
was bred to the law, Imt seem.s to have btam unsuccessful 
in that profession. His first jday, The Ijmers Melanrhoh/f 
was proiluced in , 1629; his last, The Ladtjs Trial y in 1639, 

^ (’hief plays of Ucaumunt and Fletcher— the MauVs Tvoifniv, 
the Knifihl of the Jiwmiug Pe.Hfe, K\ng and no AViw/. the Scoimud Ladv ; of 
Fletcher alcrio -the ftHder Jirothcr, the Bef/tfars Bnfth, Bute a H'lVV anti havt 
a the Faithful Shepherdesut, 

"** Ohiof plays of Massn)f?or— the Vinjin Marlt/r, tho Fatal tra- 

gedies; the^ifaui of HononVy A Very Woman, tho Bash/id LovcTy traffi- 
cornodics ; A New Wat/ la Pat/ Old PebU, tho <Vf»/ ^fad^tnly eoniciKes. The 
fine character of Luko in tho i*iti/ Madam wiis celohrated. 
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Fwti this date he disappears from our view. The plots of 
his finest tragedies are horrible and revolting that it has long 
ceased to be povSsil)lo to 'produe.e them on the stage. Ford s 
command of Inngnage, and power of jwesonting and sniia])ly 
conducting tragic situations, are. very great. 1I(* wrote a por- 
tion of a once famous play, The Witrh of Kflmonlun^ in con- 
junction witli Rowley and Dekker. * 

In the Broken Heart we have a smooth and cheerful^ opt‘ning, but the 
fourth and fifth acts bring down a Ver\' shower of horrois. In the fourth, 
King Amyclas dies, Panthea starves lfor^elf to death, | and Orgilua, her 
lover, treacherously kills her brother Ithocles, by whom he had been pre- 
vented from marrying her. In the fifth, Galanth.a, Ihe <laught(‘r of Amyclas, 
who had been betrothed t^ Ithocles, dies of a ‘broken heart;’ and Orgilus, 
allowed to choose the manner of his death, opens his veins with his own 
dagger. The language in this play is often intricate and obscure, which 
is the less^excusable in Ford, because he could write wvth » beautiful clear- 
ness and simplicity. Nine plays by Ford have survived, of which four 
are tragedies, two tra^i-comedies, one a masque, one (Perkin Warheck) an 
historical play, and one a comedy.^ 

Of John Webster, the autl^or of two famous tragedies, 
The White Devil j or Vittoria Corombona (1612), and The 
Duchess of Mafji (1619), not even so much as the year of his 
liirth is known. The jWriod of bis greatest popularity and 
acceptance as a dramatist was about 1620. Kiglit of Ids plays 
have been preserved, of several of which he was only in part 
author. The three tragedies arc exclusively his, and it is n|)on 
tlicse that liis fame rests. The plot of The Due h css of Mol fi 
turns uj)on tlie virtuous afiection contauved by the I »uc]i(‘ss for 
her stcwanl Antonio, — an alFectiou wdiich, by wounding the 
pride of her family, involves both its ohjeitt ami lierscif in ruin. 

John Marston was horn about the year IhTo. What little, 
is known of him is gatliered almost entirely from stray allu 
sioris in the works of his contemporaries. In conversation witli 
Drummond of ffawtliornden, lien Jonso^'n spoke conhimptuoiisly 
-of Jihirston, and said that liad fouglit him several time.s. 
He is the author of cigl)t play.s/the cdiief of which is The 
Malcontenf , a tragi-<'ome<ly. llerides these,, lu; was part author, 
with Jorison and Chapman, of the come<ly of Kastfcard Iloe^ 
which contained such stinging sarcasms upon the Scotch tliat 
all three were thrown into prison. , 

5o. Chapman has le,ft qs eight comedies and four tragedies, 
among which the tragf^dyof Dussif (VAinhoise is the most noteil. 
Even of tins Dryden says, in the dedi(‘ation to Ids ^Spanish 
Friar: ‘A fannms modern poet used to saerifiee every year a 

1 Chief gf»layH of Ford — tfjc Broken Henri, Loren Snerifier,^ the Ayotrr’jf 
Afelanckfitp^ tiic Ijody'n Tr^xL^ the Pan run ChanU aiui NoUe. 
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Statius to Virgirs manes ; and 1 iTave indignation enough to 
burn a tVAmhoine annually to the memor|r of Jonson/ 

Some mention must bo made of Tdomas Dekker, the butt, 
as Avo have soon, of Jojison’s satire in tlio PoetadPT, .Dckkor 
roplietl vigorously to the attaek in his coiiuidy of Saliro-viadic^ 
or tha U?ilrussiuf/ Uip. Iliunonfm Po^t (1602), in which Bon 
Jonson is introduc-od as ‘Young Horace/ lie wrote several 
other plays, in nvholo or in part; with \Y(d)stor he produced 
Wedward Hoe and Nortluvard and assisted Midflleton in 
the lioarimj Ginl. iJekker is also the author of several sati- 
rical tracts, News from Hell and the GuVsHornhooke^ wliich 
throw great light on tlie manners of the age. 

Thomas Hey wood a most prolific writer, is the author 
of one? very famous play, A ]Vo)na/t Killed unfit KindnesRe 
(1617). The stoi^^ chjsely resembles that of Kotzebue’s* play of 
the Sfraruier ; an unfaithful wife, overcome il)y the inexhaus- 
tible goodness of lier injured but forgiving husband, droops and 
exj)ires in the rush of contending emotions — shame, remorse, 
penitence, and gratitude— whi^-li ilistract her S(5ul. Thomas 
Middleton wrote, in whole or in j)art, a large number of plays ; 
Mr. l.)ycc’s edition of Ins works comprises twenty -two dramas 
and eleven mns(|ues. ( )f theso, the Fa.idlie of The Witrh, 
(from wliich J^hakspere may liave derived a suggestion or two 
for the witches in Mnphefh), and The Mayor of Quinhonmyh, 
hav(' been singled out for praise. William Rowley seems to 
have [inferred writing acts in other men’s plays to inventing or 
adajding jilots for himself ; thus avc find him taking part in the 
(dfl Late with Massinger and Muhlleton, and in the Spanish 
Gi})sie w’ith Middleton. There is mucli, powerful writing in 
Cyril Tourneur’s trage<ly of the AfheisVs Recenye, In The 
J///.s*cs’ LookintjAlla^'s, Thomas Randolph cleverly d(‘fends lh<* 
stage against the, Puritans, orvning that it lives by vices, but 
maintaininaf that it is as physicians live by diseases, 'only to 
cure them.’ • . 

56. When we look into tlic private life of these Elizabethan 
and flacobean dram:iti>ts, we too often find it a wild scene of 
irregular activity and unbridled passion, of improvidence and 
embarrassment, of ills of diligence alternating Avith tlie satur- 
nalia of li loose a^d reckless gaiety, of unavailing regrets i*ut 
short by early death. Yet we must ^lot judge them harshly, 
for they fell up<ni au age. of transition and revolution. T'he 

aiieiimt ( ’hundi, environed a.s it was with awe and mystery, 

spreatling into unkmovii depths and distances in time and 
space, — wliich might ho resisted, but could not be <lesj)ised, — 
had parsed from the land like a dream ; *and the new" institu- 
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tien which the will of the nation had substituted for it, what- 
ever might be its merits, could not as yet curb the pride, nor 
calm the passions, nor difzzle the imagination of England’s tur- 
bulent and gifted youth. True, Catholicism, in disappearing, 
had left solid moral traditions behind it, which tlie better 
English mind, naturally serious and conscientious, faithfully 
adhered to and even developed ; but the playwrights and wits, 
or* at any rate the great majority of them, plunged in the 
immunities and irregularities df a great city, and weak with 
the ductile tempiu’ament of the tirtist, were g^uierally outside 
the sphere of these traditions. 

The last of this race of dramatists was James Shirley. His 
first play. Love Tricks, appeared in 1625, and scarcely a year 
passed between that date and 1642 in which he did not bring 
a new drama upon tlie stage. In Novembeir 1642, the Long 
Parliament passed a resolution, by which, in consideration of the 
disturbed state of the country, the l^ondon theatres were closed. 
Out of the thirty dramas comprised in Mr. Dyce’s edition, six 
arc tragedies, 'four tragi comedies, and twenty comedies. The 
plots of more than half of these are of Italian or Spanish 
origin ; most of the rest are drawn from contemporary English 
life. * In the greater paK of Shirley’s dramas,’ says Mr. Tlallain, 

‘ we find the favourite style of tliat ago, the characters fon'ign 
and of elevated rank, the interest serious but not always of 
buskined dignity, the catastrophe fortunate ; all, in short, 
that has gone under the vague appellation of tragi-comedy,’ 
It must be admitted in Shirley’s favour, that though his inci- 
dents are often coarse and his dialogue licentious, liis poetical 
justice is most often^ soundly administered ; in the end vice 
suffers and virtue is rewarded. He was burnt out in the great 
fire of 1666, and the discomfort and distress thus brought upon 
him are said to have caused his death. Besides his regular 
dramas, Shirley is the author of severhl moral play^*, masques, 
and short plays for exhibition in private houses or schools. At 
the end of a performance of this^’kind, which seems to have 
been the last dramatic piece he ever wrote, -the Contention of 
Ajax and Ulysses, occurs the noble choral ode beginniiig ‘ 'flio 
glories of our blood and state,’ which is printed in Percy’s 
Reli(pm and many other collections.^ 

Adopting the title of, the old satirical play Histrioniadix 
(players’ dbourgf3), written in 1610, William Prynne, a Puritan 
barrister, published in 1632 q bulky volume denouncing the 

i Chief play.*? of Shirley -the Afaid'n Reveiige, the Politician, the Cardinal, 
tra^ofliof* ; the Balt, tho Oament^, the Bird in a which l/rls an ironical 
dedication to William Prynno), the heuly of Ptea^ure, comedioe. 
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immorality of the stage, its evil serial consequences, its incom- 
patibility with the progress of religion, the licentiousness of 
the actors, Ac. The queen had lately^herself acted in a pas- 
toral at Somerset House, and the king was induced to believe, 
by Laud and others, that a passage in Prynne’s book speaking 
in uncivil terms of ‘ women actors,^ was levelled at Henrietta 
Maria. Brolight into the Star Chamber, Prynne was tried and 
condemned, and received a most severe sentence, wdiich included 
standing in the j)illory, and the loss of parts of both ears, besides 
utter professional ruin^ (ColHePs Annals of the Stage), 

In spite of such severe repression, the invectives of the 
Puritans against theatrical entertainments during all this 
period became ever louder and more veli(3:iient, creating by their 
extravagance a counter license and recklessness in the dramatists, 
and again justifujd in their turn, or partly so, by their excesses. 
At last, as already mentioned, the Puritan party became the 
masters of the situation, and the theatres were closed , This 
date brings us down some \vay into the succeeding period. 

57. Learning was at a low ebb in Englaml during this 
period. The uiiiver.sitics stopped their printing-presses about 
1521, and did not use them again for more than sixty years. A 
large proportion of the best scholars, especially at Oxford, could, 
not consci(jntiously accept the transfere.ncc of ecclesiastiail 
authority which tlie accession of Elizabeth brought in, and 
were either silmiced or forced into exile. Even after the new 
system was at work, able Oxford men, as Hallam says, had a 
way of ‘dropping off to Douay.’ Cambridge gave in to Pro- 
testantism far more easily ; most of the prominent men in 
the party of change who had any pretensions to learning, e,g,y 
Cranmer, Pecon, I'arker, (Irindal, \Vhit|;ift, and Sandys, were 
of that university, 'riie first five Protestant archbishops of 
Canterbury \vere all Cambridge men, a fact than which none 
could ino^. clcjirly show tin*, restlessness and repugnance of the 
Oxford mind under the new arrai^emcnts. In Ascham^s 6 VA 00 /- 
hiuster (cnitCf ch. 1 1. ^ dS) ttiero is no indiciition that Greek was 
tiicn taught in English grammar-schools. As the reign pro- 
(‘(>edcd, matters gradually improved ; in the statutes which 
Lyon, the founder of Harrow, gave to the school (1590), in- 
struction in sonu'^Greok orators and liistorians, besides Hesiod, 

* Tryniio wfvs rolo.'i.se<l by tho lx>ng Parliaftioiit in 1641. Ah tho civil war 
pnicocUotl, ho took j)art in hi.'« vchoiuent way with tho Preshytdrians agtiinst 
tho Indopomiouts and tho army (Miltoa speaka of him as * a tierco reformer 
once, — now rankled with a contrary heat’); and after the Keatoration was 
made Keeper of tho Records in tlio Tower, in which capacity (Morloy, Firat 
Sketchy ()IU4 ho published three folio vols, of * Records/ to illustrate tho 
ancient ocolesmstical jurisdiction of the kings of England. • 
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is enjoined. The first Greok grammar used at Eton is said to 
have been compiled by Camden (iufmy g 70), while he was a 
master at Westminster? ^ A comjdete edition of Cieen/s works, 
reprinted from tliat of the Frenchman Lambin, a})peared 
in 1585. An accomplished scholar at last appeared in Sir 
Henry Savilo, warden of ^Merton College, Oxford, who by his 
translation of the llistoriefi and AijricoJa of l^icitus (1581) 
did sometliing for scholarshij), — by editing several of the old 
clAoniclers {Jb'Tinn Anijlicaruix^ IScrqfforcs post Bedaot />7Vc- 
cipui^ 159()) conferred a service those engaged in medimval 
studies,— and by his elaborate edition of tlie works of Chry- 
sostom (1(112) and liis repiiblication of Bradwardine’s De Causa 
Dei (1()17) sought to.be of use to theologians. 

Crotius, writing in 1613, said that learning was of Mnall 
accounUin England; — that Ca.«!aiibon would not have prospe-red 
here merely as a man of letters: ‘ thoologiiiin induerc debiiit,' 
he was obliged to^play the divine.^ 

However, about the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
an inestiinabli^ service to the (‘an.^e of good letters in Englaml 
was rendered by Sir Thomas Bouley, who gave to tlie university 
of Oxford (which the- fanatical havoc wrought by the reformers 
[.sv//nv7, II. g 27] had left without any (Collection of books) his 
own library and the iJSS. which he liad collected, added at his 
own cost large and liandsome buildings to the old library nw)!!! 
over tin* Divinity School, and left the bulk of Ids property to 
provide for the extension and conservation of the new institute. 
Fulh’r writes in his Worthies^ ^This Library was founded by 
ITumiihrey, the good Duke of Clouc('Ster; confounded in tin; 
raign of Edward the Sixth by those who I list not to name ; 
refounded by wortliy^Sir T. Bodley, and the ])ounty of daily 
benefactors.* The Bodleian Library now ranks among the best 
in Europe. 

Prose Writing .—Novels : Lyly’s ‘Euphues,^ Sidney^s 
‘Arcadia/ Hall; Essays: Bacon, Burton; Criti- 
cism : Puttenham, &c. 

58. The prose literature of this period is not less abundant 
and various than the poetry. We me(*t m w witli novelists, 
|)amphleteer.s, and essayists for the first time. Lodge wrote 
several novels or novelette.s (jJ 19), from one which, as wo 
have seen, Shakspere took thcj i>l(»t of As Y(fU Like It, 
Evphues^ or the Avaiomy of Wit^ a didactic romance by John 

^ Il.nlaniH Lit* of hur. vol. ii« 
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Lyly, with sevoral Appendices or sequels, appeared in 1579, 
and Euphnes and his Enyland^ by the same author, in 1580. 
Botli liave Ijc^en lately reprinted hy Mn l^dward Arbor. Kuplmes 
is a ch‘vcr-~1)ut not, as Mr. Arbor tliinks- a yery clever book — 
treating of friemlsliip, love, philosophy, education, and religion. 
Kuphues is a young Athenian, who finds himself, on the death 
of his parents, the j)essessor of a large fortunti, a fine person, 
a ready wit, and a (Cultivated mind, lie proceeds to Naples, 
where he gains the friendship of Philautiis, engages in a great 
d(ail of philo.so})hie.al conv(‘nsation, has one or two love affairs 
which come to nothing, and at length sails for Athens, leaving 
a long letter for Philautns invcigliing against love, and urging 
his friend to flee woimm and their dlurements. To this 
Udter is attached ‘ Kuphues and his h'phcims,' a tra(^t on 
edmeation, wliicdi Professor Rnshton, of Cork Colk^ge, has 
shown to Ik'. almost entirely a translation fnnn Plutarch's 
tnaitisc on the saim^ subject. With this tract is conm^cted 
another (allied ‘Kuphues and Athens'- Ixung a dial(\gue 
belw(‘en Kuplnu's and an aihf^ist After being, not so mui'h 
talked, as scoJd(*d and bnovbeatmi, out of hi> errors with great 
ease and (^derity, the atheist is made to «*xclaim : ‘ O Kui)liues, 
liowe much am I ])ound(‘ to the goodnesse of almightie (Jod^ 
which liath made me of an infidell a ])el(*ev(‘r, of a (avstaway a 
Christian, of an heatlHudy Pagan a h(‘a\enly Prot(\stant ! ' 

59. Enphues and his EiajUind is a much more considerable 
work. Ku})hues visits England in (Company with Philautus, 
and several English friends who have bee]i staying in Italy, 
and writes a ‘ des<‘ription of the couiitrey, the court, and the 
manners of tin* isle.’ In tliis picture there* is not a j>article of 
sliadow; JOngland and the Englisli, as* compared witli other 
nations, are all light. Tlie temper that leads to this kind of 
writing W(* now call (Jhaunnism. There is, of course, an 
elahoiatc panegyric Chiceii Elizah(‘th. whose heauty is 
repnst nted, if that wen* possible, as beiiig equalled hy her 
virtiK*. Englishmen are .'‘paring in the use of strong liquor, 
unlike* the men of otln r nations, ‘ who never think tliat they 
have elyiK'd till tliev he drunken.' The English ladies ‘sj>end 
the morning in elevoiit prayer,' whereas the gentlewomen of 
Creece* and Italy use ‘.soiu't.*' for psalmes, and pa.stymes for 
prayers.' Ue‘nce*the I^ivine favour is reserved for this virtuous 
j)e()ple e^rclffsiin if/. ‘Oh, hle.ssed peace! (fii, happy jirince ! oh, 
fortunate pc(.q)le ! The lyving Cod is omdy the Englysh God.' 

00. I'hen^ is less aliectation in the style of Euphnes than, 
after reading tin*. Mfmasfrrip one would bo prepared to expect. 
Antithesis and alliteration are doubtless much resorted to ; the 
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author seems to have regarded them as the chief ornaments of 
an^ English style. He is also fond of bringing in curious or 
scientific terms; he abbuiids in similes and illustrations, and 
is almost as fond of proverbs as Cervantes, though less happy 
in applying them. But, on the whole, tlie talk of Euphues 
and his friends is simple and rational compared with tlie 
aifected pedantic bombast which Scott puts in theHnouth of his 
Sir Piercie Shafton and calls Euphuism. As ^for the precise 
and mincing way of speaking attributed to Holofernes in Shak- 
spere's Lovers Labour's Losty thie notion that Lod^e and F/aphues 
are here glanced at has ])een satisfactorily shown by Mr. Knight 
to be untenable. 

. The more the subject is investigated, the more man^*fest it 
will be that no great change of literary style is ever so dis- 
tinctly traceable to one book, or one man, or one set of men, 
as on a casual survey it would seem plausible to maintain. A 
pedantip preference for long words of classical origin has often 
been supposed to be a distinctive mark of ‘ Euphuism.^ But 
the tentiency the employment t)f such words showed its<df 
strongly as far back as the time of Hawes (sec ante^ p. 151). 
The same thing was noticed by a shrewd and forcible writt^r 
of the middle of the century, Thomas Wilson. T (luolo the 
passage from Mr. Knight^s preface to Love's Labour's Lost, 
In his Arte of Rhetor ike ^ (1553) Wilson cites a letter which 
he describes as actually written by the applicant for a bene- 
fice ; it runs as follows : ‘ Ponderyng, expendyng, and revo- 
lutyng with myself your ingent afiabilitic, and ingenious 
capacitie for mundane affaires, I cannot but celebrate and 
extol your magnificall dexteritie above all other. Eor how 
could you have adapted suche illustrate prerogative and 
dominicall superioritie, if the fecundite of your ingenie had 
not been so fertile and wonderfull pregnauntT In trutli, 
this sort of thing may be easily explained as an extravagancfi 
and excess growing out of the zeal for the revival ol classical 
learning, and varying in intensity aoi^ording to the development 
of public or individual taste. 

61. Nevertheless, it must be granted that the writings of 
Lyly exercised temporarily a considerable influence on style; ami 
this we learn from a witness who attests the far more powerful 
influence excited by tin* writer next hi be menCioned. ‘'Ilniyton, 

1 ingenious and delightful book, of which Warton has given a sum- 
rnary in his fifty-fifth section, appeared as a companion volume th The Uule 
of Reason, conteinywj the Arte of Loyike, first published in 1551. VViLsoii 
prided himself on being tho first to clotho tho science of JiOgic in an English 
dress. Hoth books abound in curious and well-told stories, illu^^trating tho 
rides laid (^own. 
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in an elegy ‘ Of Poets and Poesie/ ^ praises Sidney for ha’^dng 
tlioroughly pared our language, so that, it might run abreast of 
Greek and Latin. Sidney, he says, * 

did first r("duce 

Our tongue from Lillie’s writing then in use ; 

Talking of stones, stars, plants, of fishes, fiyes, 

Playing with words, and idle similies. 

As^th’ English apes and very zanies be 
Of everything that tl ey do hear and see, 

So, imitating his ridiculous tricks, 

Tl:.iy spake and writ all like meere lunatiques. 

62. Just as the sonnets and songs of Sir Philip Sidney {ante^ 
§ 9) are of a merit and power transcending the foreign models 
on which tluiy were framed, so it is witli his celebrated prose 
romance, Tiie Conniess of Pembiudxe^s Arcadia, This work 
owes much to tlie Kihiopica of Ileliodorus, o^ which an English 
translation by Thomas Tlnderdown had been [mblished ih 1577. 
The Diana of Montemayor (1580), and the Aira/lia of San- 
iiazzaro (1549), sugg(‘sted the form of the work ; lint a glance 
at these insipid and artificial productions will show that the 
intellectual and imaginative raich visible in the English work, 
the richness and beauty of many of the descriptions, tlie energy* 
loftiness, and suggesiiveiiess of the thoughts, are solely due to 
the native genius of the writer. Writtiui about 1584, the 
i4rc*a^/za was first published in 1615. It may be described as 
the record of the adventures of the two friends, Pyroclos and 
Musidorus, while aspiring to the love of the princesses of 
Arcadia, Phil<)ch*a arul Pamela. l>ut lung narratives are intro- 
duced hy way of ej)is(jde, and many ot]\er personages, particu- 
larly the panuits of the princc.sses, luive a troublesome activity, 
and a pronene.ss to fall in love witli every one whom they ought 
not to think of ] all which circumstances c(>m[>licate the plot 
wonderfully, and make the novel wearisome to modern taste. 
Eclogues and songs, in all kinils vf classic metres — most of 
which are ridiculously iinsuited to English words- are of con- 
stant occurrence : we have elegiacs, sapphics, anacreontics, 
phaleutiacs, asclepiadics, <tc. Tln^ highly coloured prose, full 
of trope and metaphor and metonymy, and in the best passages 
senteniJous and profound rather than antithetical, is a typical 
monument of the Elizabethan maiwier — a manner which is 
generally rich and forcible, but too often sacrifices simplicity 
and good taste. The book contains many striking passages on 
forms of government. For an unlimiU?d democracy Sidney 


* QuoteU by Mr. Arber in his preface to Euphues. 
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had an unbounded aversion ; but he also condemns oligarchy, 
particularly that worstc form of it, ‘ when men are governed 
indeed by a few, and yet are not taught to know what those 
few be, whom they should obey.’ The following word-picture 
is Sidney’s description of Arcadia : - 

There were hills which garnished their proud height : with stately 
trees ; humble valleys whoso base estate seemed comforted with the re- 
freshing of silver rivers ; meadows eiiamerd with all so ts of eye-pleasing 
flowers; thickets which, being lired^with most pleasant shades, were 
witnessed so too by the cheerful dispot .Hion of many well-tuned birds ; 
each pasture stored with sheep, feeding with sober security, while the 
pretty lambs with bleating oratory craved the dams* comfort ; here a 
shepherd’s boy piping, as though he .sht)uld never be old ; there a young 
shepherdess knitting, and withal singbig, and it seemed that her voice 
comforted her hands to work, and her hands kept time to her voice-music. 

63. The strange political romance, Mnndus Alter et Idem ^ by 
Joseph Hall, app ared in 1607. The man has taken a great 
stride since he wrote his satires {aiite^ § 15) ; he is now a great 
divine, pacing on the road to prefe’anent ; his style is chastened 
and improved ; he no longer discharges his sliafts at haphazard, 
but keeps them for tlie adversaries of the divine right and 
prerogative of kings and bishops. Like Sidney, he dreads a 
pure democracy; but he is not, like Sidney, a true lover of 
human freedom. In writing the Miindu^^ &c., his object seems 
t() have been to depict the brutal, savage, and debased condition 
into which, according to his theory, a community would fall 
if allowed to manage its own affairs and gratify all its caprices. 
Pure democracy, he means to say, would in time bring man 
down to the level of the brutes. His ‘Terra Australis’ has 
four main territoriesi (Jrapnliay Vinviinia, Moronidy and 
Lavernia, The land altogether is a fool’s paradise, a land of 
Cockayne. ‘The whole country groans with eatables of all 
kinds, and none are )»ermitted to he ex{)()rted.’ The grand-duke 
or king is elected solely on account of his ealiiuj powers. In 
his speech of installation lw 3 declares himself an uncompromis- 
ing foe to fasting, abstinence, short allowance, and leanness. 
‘Every one is <lesirou8 of governing, none willing to obey. 
Everything is regulated by public suflrage ; all speak at once, 
and none pay any attention to what their neighbour says. 
They have a perpetual parliament, and what is voted to-<lay 
may be repealed to-mornkw.’ The real animus of the writer 
is here unveiled ; we have before us a ( ^iryjihaeus among tlie 
clerical advisers who encouraged Charles 1. to reign eleven years 
without a parliament, and wlio would have suppressed the 
House Commons and established regal absolutism, if their 
power had been equal to their will. 
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64. In this period, the literature of travel and adventure, 
which has attained to such vast propQrSons among us in modern 
times, was placed on a broad and solid pedestal of recorded fact 
by the work of Richard Hakluyt, a Herefordshire man, who 
in 1689 published a collection of voyages made by Englishmen 
‘ at any time ^ (as he states on the title-page) ‘ within the com- 
])ass of these fifteen liundred years/ Purclias’ Pilgrimage^ of 
which the thiid edition is dated 1617, will occur to many 
as the book in which Coleridge had been reading before he 
dreamed the d.eam of Kuhla Khan, Samuel Purchas was the 
clergyman of St. Martin's, Ludgate, and a staunch upholder of 
Episcopacy. In the epistle dedicatory, addressed to Archbishop 
Bancroft — after saying that he had consulted above twelve 
hundred authors in the composition of the work, and explaining 
what those would find in it who sought for information simply 
— he proceeds : ‘ Others may hence learn . . . two ^lessons 
fitting these times, the unnaturalness of Faction and Atheism ; 
that law of nature having vritteii in the practice of all men 
. . . the profession of some religion, and in that religion, 
wheresoever any society of priests or religions ])ersons are or 
liave been in the world, no admittance of Paritie ; the angels, 
in heaven, divels in hell (as the royal lest of fathers, the father 
of our country, hath jircuiounced), and all religions on earth, as 
here we show, being equally subject to inequality, that is, to 
the equitio of suboidinate order. And if I live to finish the 
rest, T ho[)e to show the Paga.7iitim of anti-Christian popery,’ 
&(j. Without being a follower of M, Comte, one may be of 
opinion that the mental ciuidition of those who could carry on, 
or assent to the carrying on, of anthropological researches in 
the temper of mind avowid by honest Purchas, needed a large 
infusion of the esprit positif,'^ 

65. The genius of ijontaigne raised up English imitators of 
his famoit^ work, one of whom was afterwards to eclipse his 
original. Francis Bacon yubliShed a small volume entitled 
Essays^^ lieJigions Mulitatiom^ Places of Perswosim and Dis- 
swasion, in 1607. Tln^ essays were ten in numl^er, and treated 


* The full titlo of this curiou‘« oM book is, ‘ Purchas, his Pilgrimage, or, 
liolations of iho Worlfl aiul the Uoligions observed in all Ages and Places dis- 
covered, from the C.’reation unto this Present.* Infourjmrts. This First coii- 
tayneth a Theological and (j60graphie.al History of Asia, Africa, and America, 
with the islands adjacent.* ne.sldcs the religions, ancient and mcHiern (which, 
ho says, are his principal aim), he nnderUkes to describe the chief rarities and 
wonders of nature and art in all the countries treated of. 

3 The wonji 'essay* (which is from the I.»ow I^at. exeigium. (exigere), a 
searching trial or examination; Ital. sattgio; Span, ensago; Fr.® euat) is 
used by liacon in its proper an<l original seo'**^ 
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chiefly of man in his social ^relations they were followed by 
twelve ‘ Meditationes Sgcrae/ or Religious Meditations, in Latin, 
treating of such subject^ as ‘The Miracles of our Saviour/ 
‘Hypocrites/ and ‘Atheism and these by ‘The Coiilers of 
Good and Evil,’ ten in number, which iire the ‘ places of per- 
swasion,’ &c. (in other words, plausible but often fallacious 
arguments), mentioned in the title-page. The ten essays, 
except that of ‘Honour and Reputation,’ after being much 
altered and enlarged, were p-?piiblished, with the addition of 
twenty-nine new Cvssays, in 1612. ’ The last edition, publislied 
in the authors lifetime, was that of 1625, under the title of 
‘Essays, or Counsels Civill and Moral it contained fifty- 
eight essays, of whiid/ twenty were new, and the rest altered or 
enlarged. In the dedication to this last edition Lord Bacon 
writ^^s : "‘I do now publish my Kssayes ; whioh d all my other 
workes have beene most currant ; for that, as it seeines, tliey 
come Rome to mei/s busine-se and bosomes. I have enlarged 
them both in number and weight, that they are indeed a new 
work/ The iJesays in this their final shape were immediately 
translated into French, Italian, and Latin. 

66. At the end of the present period, in 1121, an Oxfonl 
student, fond of solitude and the learned dust of great libraries, 
produced a strange multifarious book, which’ he called Tlu> 
Anatomy of Melancholy. Robert Burton lived for some thirty 
years in his rooms at Christ Church, much like a monk in his 
cell, reading innumerable books on all conceivable subjects ; 
‘ but to little purpose,’ as he hiimself admitvS, ‘for want of go<Hl 
method; and could hit on no better mode of utilising his 
labrmrs than by corppleting, or attempting to complete, a 
design which the (ireek philosoplier Democritus is recorded 
to have entertained — that of writing a scientific treatise <»n 
melancholy! Burton has an odd sort of Immour, and an idle 
hour may be wljiled aw'ay pleasantly N^mnigli by (|j)ening bis 
book almost any where ; but for it is nut to writers 

of his stamp that one must go for that. 

Sir ThomaM Ovurbury, a coui*tier in the time of Jatnes I., wi\A eut off in 
his prime by t)ie vengtjance of Lady K^sex, who<n marriage with hiH pupil, 
Robert Carr, Earl of SoTn*THet, ho discoiuitenano tl, though he had con- 
nived at the previous guilty intrigue. His ChariviU.rs^ modelled on the 
well-known work of Theophrastus, and a poem calleil 7'he Wife^ were 
published pOKtUuniously in 1014. 

1 The titles of some of them were, * Of Dincourse, * Of <’eromonie» and 
Respects/ *Of Followers and Friends,* * Of Hegiincnt of Health,’ ^ Of Honour 
and Reprtaticui,’ ' Of Faction.* ** 

See Crit. Sect. eh. II. 51. 
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67. The deeper culture of the* time displayed itself in^thc 
earliest attempts in our language at literary and aesthetic 
criticism. George Gascoigne, the poet, led the way with a 
short tract, entitled Note-^ of Instruction concernimj tlie making 
of Verse or liln/mc in /English ; this a[>peared in 1575. William 
Webbe is the Jiutlior of a Discourse of English Poetrie, published 
in 1586, a wbrk of little value. But in 1689 appeared the . 
of Engli.sh Por^ie by Puttenham, a gentleman pensioner at the 
court of Elizabeth, a work di^tiognished by much slirewdness 
and good senfip, and contakiing, as Warton’s pages testify, a 
quantity of minute information about English poetry in the 
sixteenth century which cannot be found elsewhere. 

Sir John Harrington Apology of PoHrie was prefixf^d to his transla- 
tion of Ariosto. Edmund Bolt^ui’s Hyj»crcrUic(i (cir. 1610) aini« at laying 
down ‘a rnlo of judgnnuit for writing 4)r reading fuir histories,’ naming for 
praise tliosc authors who in his opinion supply the ikest choice of English 
for the use of historians. (See HaslewotHrs Ancimt Critical 1815.) 

% 

But among all such works# Sir Philip Sidntjy's Defence of 
Poesg, writton about 1584, sbands pre-eminent. Chaucer's 
diction was antiquated ; Surrey and Wyat were refined ver- 
sifiers ratlier than poets ; tlie sun of Spenser had but jusC 
risen : and, as people are apt (o hold cheap that in which they 
<lo not excel, it sceni'^ that the English literary public at this 
time Were disposed to regard poetry as a frivolous and useless 
exercise of the mind, unworthy to engage the attention of those 
who eouM betake themselves to pliil*>s(>phy or history. A 
work embodying these opinions, entitled The iSchool of Abuses 
was written by Stephen Gosson in lp79, and dedicated to 
Sidm?y ; and it seems not impr»>bable that tliis work was the 
immediab^ oec;usion wliicli called forth tlie Defence of Poesy. 
In this really noble and l^eaiitiful treatise, which, moreover, 
has the merit of being* very short, Sir Philip seeks to call his 
eonnlrymon to a belter mind, a»id yindicates the pre eminence 
of the ])oet as a seer, a tliinlcer, and a maker.' 

()8. It has been discovered ^ that fKim this period dates 
the, first regular newspaper, though it did not UvS yet contain 
<l(unestie. inlelligeneo. ‘The first news-pami>hlot wdiich came 
out at regular inUTvals appears to liave been that entitled The 
Nt ws if the Present Week, editf-d b^’ Nathaniel Butter, which 
was started in 1622, in the early days of tlie Thirty Years’ 
War, and was t:outinued, in conformity with its title, tus a 
weekly publication.’ 

• 

^ Seo Crit. i:>6ot, ch. 11. § 54. 


* Craik, vol. iv, p? 97. 
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History Holinshed, Camden, Bacon, Speed, Knolles, 
Raleigh, Foxe. 

69. Continuing in the track of tlie Chroniclers mentioned 
in the last chapter, Raphael Holinshed and his colleague, 
William Harrison, produced their well-known De..cfription and 
History of England^ Scotla7id, and Ireland, iiv 1677. Since 
the revival of learning, familiarity with the works of Strabo 
and other Greek geographers luid v^uised geography to become 
a popular study ; and among the evidences of this in England, 
the topographical portions of this Chronicle are perhaps the 
most important that v’e have come to since the Itinerarmm of 
Leland, though superseded, a few years later, by the far more 
celebrated and valuable work known as (’amdtnrs Britannia. 
It would be unfair to say a word in divspraise of the style of 
this Description, since its author, Harrison, throws himself 
ingenuously on the reader’s mercy, in words which nmiind one 
of the immorfeal Dogberry’s anxiecy to be ‘ written down an 
ass.’ * If your honour,’ he says (tlie book is addressed to Lord 
Cobham), * regard the substance of that which is hero declared, 
I must needs confesse that it is none of mine owne ; but if your 
lordship have consideration of the barbarous ciunposition showed 
herein, that I may boldly claime and challenge for mine owne ; 
sith there is no man of any so slender skill that will defraud 
me of that reproach, which is due unto me, for the. meerc negli- 
gence, disorder, and evil disposition of matter comjirchendcd in 
the same.’ Of Holinshotl, the author of the historical portions, 
very little is known ; Imt the total absence of the critical spirit 
in his work seems to .show that he could not have belonged to 
the general literary frabTiiity of Europe, since that spirit was 
already rife and operative on the (Jontinent. Ludovicu.s Vive.s, 
for instance, a Spaniard, and a fellow-worker witli Erjismus and 
other emanci[)ator8 of literature and taste, had expn\ssf*d dis- 
belief in the fable of Brute, *the lege-iidary founder of the British 
monarchy, many years before; yet Holinsliod quietly trans- 
lates all the trash that he found in (b*ofirey of Monmouth 
about that and other mythical j)ersonagcs, as if it were so much 
solid history. The extent to which, in the sixteenth century, 
credulity still darkened the, historic field, may be jmlged of from 
a few facts. Thus llolih.shed lay.s it down as probal)le that 
Britain was peopled long before the Deluge. These primitive 
Britons he 8uppo.ses to have been all drowned in the Flood; he 
then attribute the repeopling of the island to Bamothes, the 
son of Japhet, son of Noah. The population Ijeiiig scanty, it 
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was providentially recruited by tUe arrival of ihe fifty daugh- 
ters of Danaus, a king of Egypt, who, having all killed tlleir 
husbands, were sent adrift in a ship,^afid carried by the winds 
to Britiiin. This, however, Holinshed admits to be doubtful, 
but the arrival of Ulysses on our sliorcs he is ready to vouch 
for, and ho favourably considers the opinion that the name of 
Albion was nl(‘rived from a huge giant of that name who took 
up his abode here, the son of Neptune, god of the seas. Then, 
as to liruhi, ii^e great grandspn of yluieas, Holinshed no more 
doubts about his exist(;nce, por that from him comes the name 
of Britain, tlfan lie doubts that Elizabeth succeeded Mary. 
Such wore among the consequences of the manner in which 
the uncritical writers of the Mhldle Age^s had jumbled history, 
theology, and philosophy all up together. Nevertheless the 
ChronieJes of Holinshed, being written in an easy aiyi agree- 
able style, becanle a popular book, 'riiey were rejirinted, with 
a (‘ontinuation, in 1587 ; they found in Sh^spere a diligent 
reader ; an<l they were again reprinted in 1807. 

John Stow fir«t brought out h\99Ch^ontde of Eniflanci in 1574; it was 
frequently republished, with enlargements and continuation.^, down to 
The Surv^ty 0 / Loml^>ri, by the same author (who was the son of a 
London tailor), ‘contayning the Originall, Increase, Modern Estate, and^ 
(lovernineut of that city,’ first .appeared in 1698 ; eclition followed edition 
down to 1754. Stow is n(»t so cre<iulous as Holinshed ; he rejects Brutus, 
but belie ve.s in Lud, the supposed founder <»f London. 

Edmund Campion, a Jesuit, who was put to death for religion by 
Elizabeth’s government in 1,581, wrote a History of Irdaiid, which was 
puhlishe<l in the next century hy Sir Jamts W.are. 

Johu Knox, the destroyer of Catholicism in Sct»tland, besides a tract 
written while Mary was reigning in Knglaiul and Mary of Lorraine was 
regent at K«iinbnrgli, The First Blast of the Trumpet mjainst the monstrous 
Regiment of ]Vo7nefi, is the author of a History o/Khe Reformation of Religion 
irithin the renhn of ScoUaivi, It is in four hooks, and ends in 16G4. It 
remained unpuhlislied a long time ; at last David Buchanan brought it 
out in 1G44, adding a fifth book of uncertain authorship, and interpo- 
lating or n^ronching freely. The first gcnuino edition was that of 17.82. 
(M^Crie/s life of Knox, 1831.) 

70, It WU.S not lung before the judicial office of the historian 
began to be lietter under.stood. William Camden, now scarcely 
thought of except as ati autiipiary, was in truth a trained and 
ripe scholar, ami an intelligeiit student of history. England has 
more rea.son to l>vi proud of him tlKin of many who.se names are 
more familiar to our ears. The mantwho won the friendship of 
tlie j)re.sident Do Thou, and corresponded on equal terms with 
that eminent historian, as also with Cavsaul)on and Lipsius 
abroad, and UKsher and Sficimaii at home, must have possessed 
solid and^extraordinary merits* His Britannia^ a wo^k 011 the 
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topography of England, Scotland, and Ireland, with the isles 
adjacent, enriched with historical illustrations, first appeared in 
1686, while he was an under-niastcr at Westminster School. In 
1604 he })ublished his Rdiquim Briiannics^y a treatise on the 
early inhabitants of Britain. In tli^s work, undeterred by the 
sham array of authorities which ha<l imposed upon Holinshed, 
he ‘ blew away sixty British kings witli one blast.' l^urleigh, 
the great statesman of the reign of Elizabeth, the, Cavour of the 
sixteenth century, singled out ^Camden as the fittest man in all 
England to write the history of the first thirty years of the 
Queen's reign, and intrusted to him, for that purpose, a large 
mass of state papers. Eigliteen years elapsed before Canid(m 
discharged the trust. '•At last, in 1615, his Jltdori/, nr A/fnalf^ 
of England during the Reign of Queen KHzabefh, mad(^. its 
appeararh^e. ‘ The love of truth,' he says in the )>reface, ‘ has 
been the only incitement to me to undertake tnis work.’ The 
studied■^ impartiality of De Thou had made this language 
popular among historians, and (.'amden j)robably fancied at 
the moment tljxt he had no other motive; but t*) say nothing 
of the ‘incitement’ administered by Lord Burleigli, his own 
words, a little farther on, show that the ‘scamialous libels’ 
published in foreign parts against the late (^)ue(*n and the 
English government, formed a powerful stimulus ; in sh<wt, 
his history must be taken as a vindication, but in a more 
moderate tone than was then usual, of the Proltistant policy 
of England .since the accession of Elizabeth. TU value wotdd 
be greater than il is, but fr»r his almost uniform m^glcct to 
qu(»te his authoritie.s for the statements he makes. Tins fact, 
coupled with the <iiscoverv, in our own times, of many new 
and indepen<lent sourcc*s of information, to him unknown, has 
caused his labours to be mucli disregarded. 

In 3622 Carn^lcn fonn»ic'<l at Oxf<»ni th<' profr8'^or‘<hi[> of Ancient. History 
which still ars his name. The ‘ CaiiHit'n Socit.ty,' cMtiihlisl...;(l in 
for the publiciitifui •/{ historical ttocnvicnts not before edited, took iU< name 
from him. 

71. Sir Francis Bi con’s I Hat or g of the Reign of Henry VIL^ 
published in 1622, is in many ways a masterly work. Witli 
the true philosophic temper, he seeks, not content with a super- 
ficial narrative of events, to trace out and exhibit their causes 
and connections ; and licfncc ho a])pn)aches to the modern 
conception of history, as the recor<l of the development of 
[leoples rather than of the actions of princes and other showy 
personagea. 


^ Speed. 
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72. The writer.^ of literary hist^^ry have been unjust to John 
Speed, whom it is the custom to speak of as a dull plodaing 
clironicler. Speed was much more, than this. His Historie 
of Great Britain (1611) exhibits, in a very striking way, the 
rapid growth of that healthy scepticism which is one of the 
essential qualifications of the liistorian. The nonsense which 
Hoi inshed, ^ we have seen, had received from his predecessors, 
and innocently^ retailed, respecting the early history of Britain, 
Speed disposes of with a fev^• b\unt words. A supposed work 
of Berosus, on which Holiiished, following Bishop Bale, relied 
for the details he entered into respecting the antediluvian 
period, had been proved to be an impudent forgery; Speed there- 
fore extinguishes Samothes, the daiighUsrs of Danaus, Ulysses, 
Ac., without ceremony. Next, he i)resuines to doubt, if not to 
deny, the existence of ‘Albion the Uiant.' But a m^re auda- 
cious ])iece of scepticism remains. Speed does not believe in 
Br\it(‘, and by implication denies that we English are descended 
from the Trojans; an article which, all through the Middle 
Ages, wjis ])elieved in with fi firm undoubtinj faith. After 
giving the (‘videncc for and against the legend in great detail, 
ami with perfect fairness, ho gives judgment himself on the 
side of reason; and with reganl to tlie Trojan descent, advises 
Britons to ‘disclaim that whi<'h bringeth no honour to so 
renowned a nati(m.’ Tin* same rationality displays it*self as 
the History procc'cds in treating of wonderful stories founded 
on flimsy evidence. 

The complimentary verses printed, as the custom then was, 
at the beginning <.>f the second edition <^f the work, show tbat 
»Sj)eed was warmly admired by a circle of contemporary students, 
who took an eager interest in his lal>olirs. This fact, and the 
rudiments of a sound historical criticism contained in his His- 
tory, entitle us to ctmjecture tbat, had no disturbing influence's 
intervem^'d, tlie English s<*hool of historians, which numbered 
at this tune men like Speed, and Knolles, and Camden in its 
ranks, would have progre: Shively develoi>ed its powers, and at- 
taiiKMl to ever wider vit^w.s, until it had thought out all those 
critical principles which it w;us actually loft to Niebuhr and 
tli(» (bumans to discover. Jhit the civil war came, and broke 
the thread of research. The strong intellects that might 
otherwise, have ^applied themselves to the task of establishing 
(*anons of evidence, and te.sting *tho relative credibility of 
various historical materials, \>ere compelled to enter into the 
arena of political action, and to work and flglit* either for King 
or ] Parliament. Wo cannot complain ; one nation cmiuot do all 
that the race rcquirca Contented to have immensely atcelerated, 
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by our civil war and its incidsnts, the progress of political free- 
dorfi in Europe, we must resign to Germany that philosophical 
pre-eminence which, hM,tho English intellect peacefully ex- 
panded itself during the seventeenth century, we might possibly 
have contested with her. 

73. Another excellent and painstaking writer of the school was 
Richard Knolles, a former fellow of Lincoln Colfcge, Oxford, 
who published in 1610 his General Historie of pie TnrJfs, It 
was the first complete history of this people tluit had appeared, 
and the interest of the iinderlakiug lay, in the opinion of the 
author, in the ‘fatal mutations’ which this warlike nation had 
in a short time brcnight upon a great part of tlie world. In 
the mournful list of rouquests from Christendom which he 
records, the only names of countries that have been since re- 
conquered are Hungary, Greece, and Algeria ; but the European 
mind had not, in 1610, become indifferent froni long custom to 
the ruin of so manj? Christian communities, recently flourishing 
in Asia Minor and Koumelia. Johnson {Ramhlei\ No. 122) 
thought that this work ‘displayed all the excellences that nar- 
ration can admit,’ and explained 'its comparative obscurity by 
the — to Englishmen — uninteresting and uninviting nature of 
the subject. 

74. The versatility of Raleigh s powers was something marvel- 
lous ; nevertheless it must be admitted that when ho undertook 
to write the History of the World^^ commencing at the Creation, 
he miscalculated his powers. No one indtHul would bear hardly 
on a work, the laljours of which must have relieveil many a 
cheerless and lonely hour in that dark prisfui-cell in the Tc»w<*r, 
in which one may still stand, and muse on tlie indomitable 
spirit of its inmate. The book, however, has certainly l»een 
overpraised. It is full of that uncritical sort of learning wliicli, 
with all its elaborate theories and .solemn discussions, we, in 
the nineteenth century, know to be ahsolubfly worthless, 'fho 
hundred and thirty-eighth page is reaclied bcj(»rc the reader is 
let out of the Garden of i>lon*. I Vmcalion’s flood is gravely 
treated a.s an historical event, the date of which is pretty (Uir- 
tain ; a .‘^ijnilar view i.s taken of the ‘ flof)d of OgVges,’ which, 
by a stupendou.s process of argumentation, is proved to have 
taken place exacily five liundretl and eighty years after that of 
Noah. A voluminous <li.squisition follows, with the object of 
proving that the ark did ihi re>t on Mount Ararat, but upon 
some part of the (Jaucasu.s. x\t the end of four humlred and 
eleven pages, we have only readied the reign of Semiramis, 


^ See Orit Sect. cb. II. § 24. 
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B.c. 2000, or thereabouts. Pr(x;eediiig at this rate, it was 
obviously impossible, even though the scale of the narrative is 
gradually contracted, that within tliQ (Ordinary term of a human 
life the work should be carried down beyond the Christian era. 
It closes, in fact, about the year b.c. 170, with the final subju- 
gation of Macedon by the lioman.s. That there are eloquent 
and stirring passages in the book, no one will deny ; yet they 
mostly appear in connection with a theory of history which, 
though coinminly lield in K^lci^h’s day, has long ceased to be 
tluniglit ade(^uate to cov(j!^ the facts. That theory — a legacy 
from the times wlien all departments of human knowledge 
were overshadowed and intruded upon by theology — is fully 
stated in the preface. It deals with history as being didactic 
rather than exposiUjry ; as if its proj)er oHice 'were to teach 
moral lessons, — the most important of these being, ^that God 
always requited virtuous and vicious princes in this world 
according to their deserts — that ‘ ill iloinghiath always been 
attended with ill-success.' History, on this view, became a 
sort of dei)artment of preiehin". Tiic one-s»dcdness of the 
theory, and tlie special pleading of its advocates, after eliciting 
(iounter-extravagances from Machiavel and Hobbes, drew down, 
in the Cmulidey the withering mockery (»f Voltaire. 

75. The appearance of the first edition of Foxe's Acts arul 
Monuments, commonly called the l^ovk of Marti/rs, in 1561, 
is yet more an historical than a literary event. ( )f this work, 
filling three bulky folio volumes, nine standard editions were 
calhul for between its tirst publication and the year 1684; and 
it i.s impossible to exaggerate the effect which its thrilling nar- 
ratives of tlie persecution and burning of tlie Protestants under 
Mary had in weakening tin*, liold of the ancient Church on 
the general English heart. 'Fhe style is plain and manly : the 
language vigorous and often coarse ; but it was thereby only 
rendered tlie m(»re eili’ctive for its immediate purj>08e. It is 
now indeed wed I umlersUKxl that Foxe was a rampant bigot, 
and, like all of his class\ utterly' umscrupulous in ivseertion ; 
the falsehoods, misrepresentations, and exaggerations to which 
he gave circulation are endless. Take, for instance, his account 
of the d(*ath of Wolsey, which we know from the testimony of 
George Cavendish, an eye-witness, to be a string of pure un- 
mitigated falselfoods. ‘ It is testified by one, yet being alive, 
in whose arms the said Cardinal ‘died, that his body l>eing 
dead wa.s bhu'k as jiitch, also was so ln*.avie that six could 
scarce l>earo it. Furthermore, it did so stinko above the 
ground, that they were constrained to hasten the burial thereof 
in the ifight season before it was day. At the which burial 
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such a tempest with such a"* stinke there arose, that all the 
torches went o\xi, and so hee was throwne into the tombe, and 
there was laied/ Such foul slanderous hearsays it was Foxe^s 
delight and care to incorporate by dozens in his work ; no 
weapon came amiss, if a Catholic prelate was the object aimed 
at. Mr. Maitland, in a series of pamphlets,^ examined a 
number of these, proved tlieir falsehood, and estilblished the 
general unreliability of the martyrologist. ^ 

The first volume, beginning with the persecutions directed 
against tlie early Church, professes to trace, according to a 
favourite doctrine of the Reformers, the history of a faithful 
and suffering remnant, the pure church of Christ, which re> 
tained the unadulterated Gospel in the midst of the idolatrous 
corruptions introduced by the oiricial Church, down acros.s the 
Dark and* Middle Ages, through the Waldense.s, the Albigeiises, 
Wyclif, Hus.s, and Oldcastle, to the brighter tinn\s of Luther 
and Cranmer. This volume ends with the accession of Henry 
VIII. The second volume imdudes the reign of Henry VIII. 
and Edward VF. : the third is chiefly taken up with the record.s 
of the persecution under Mary. 

Foxe has the credit of liaving been among the first to awaken an 
interest in the forgotten litoraturo of our fon'fathf.Ts by j>ublishing (157J) 
7*he Gospel of the four r Evantjilistes translated in the olde taxons* tyme 
out of Latin into the vulgar toung of the Saxons^ with a dedication to 
Elizabeth. 


Theology:— Jewel, Hooker, Parsons, Stapleton, James 
I., Andrewes Translations of the Bible. 

76. In tlie grave work.s re.sulting f;'om profouml thought 
and learning, not less than in the creations of tlu* imaginative 
faculty, the buoyant ami progressive character of thf period 
may be traced. To speak fir^t of thef)logy : even the Catholic 
controversialists seem to catch thci contagion of tluj time’s 
enthusiasm. Allen ami Parsons wrote ami coinbalcMl with a 
hopeful pugnacity not found in the Gothers and (ffialloncrs of 
a later age; driven fmm the old universities, they founded 
English c(dleges for the education of prie..sts at Koimi and 
Douay; they laboured to keej) up their coniTnunications all 
over Englaml ; they formed plots ; they (ixpos<‘d the doctrinal 
and liturgical compromises in which the new Anglican Church 
had its Ixjginning; they would not believe but that all would 

I Ilie firnt of the series was outiiled *Six I/otters on Foxe's Acts and 
Monuments ^ 1837. 
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ultimately come right again, ancT the nation repent of its yyrild 
aberrations from Catholic and Papal unity. 

77. Tht3 partisans of the ReformatiSn split, as the reign went 
on, into two great sections — the Puritans and the Church party, 
or Prelatists, as they were nicknamed by their opponents. The 
loading men among the former had been in exile during the 
persecution'in Mary’s reign, and returned home full of admira- 
tion for the dexitrines and Church polity of Calvin, which hist 
they had seen in full operation at Geneva. Jewel, Bishop of 
Salisbury, was one of the^e : — his famous Apolofjy, published 
in 1562 , is Calvinistic in its theology ; but the fact of his being 
able, though with some scruples of conscience, to accept a 
bishopric, proves that the diflerences between the two parties 
about Church government were not as yet held to be vital. 
The ApaUujij^ which was directed against Rome, and •originally 
writtem in Latin, drew forth a reply from the Jesuit Harding, 
to which Jewel rejoined in his Defence ofHhe Apology^ a long 
and laboured work in English. 

78 . Matthew Parker, tlie jir^t Protestant aichbishop under 
Elizabeth, was ^a man of strong mind and sterling common 
sense, with business habits and great powers of application.’^ 
He seems to have been one of those healthy, broad-chesteJ, 
coarse-fibred, capable men, who by their mere weight and mass 
gravitate to the central position in aflairs, but in whom there 
is no initiative, cither intellectual or spiritual; men who are 
convinced that jJeasure is swcjet, and * ging(‘r hot in the mouth,’ 
much more iinnly and with more decided nJish than they 
bedieve any p(»int of religious faith. Such men will hold to 
a religion in trancpiil times, and persecute its tussailants ; but 
they readily give up their hold when 'fortune and the powt^s 
of the world declare against it, and obsequionsly take up with 
another. They are born l\rastians ; what the State approves 
they ap^TOve, and ‘account it camuiical in a period of transi- 
tion they will argue ably for tjie unassailable validity of every 
successive position which* the State, as it drifts away from 
Catholicism, temporarily assumes. Nor will they argue insin- 
cerely ; for tlic tlesli, tlie world, and material satisfactions are 
tlieir real body of doclrino; where tlio5?e are not, they cannot 
see. the preseneg of the Spiiit of truth ; where these are, they 
cannot persuade tbein.selves that He does not familiarly abide. 
Craniner wiis one of these men ; but he Wiis caught in a sudden 
and stern CatbeJic reaction, and, though ready to profess any- 
thing to save his life, was not spared. Parker was more for- 


* Hook, 0/ the Archbishops of Citnttrbury. 
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Born in 1604, and educated at Cambridge, where he 
rose to be Master of Corpus College and Vice-Chancellor, he 
took advantage, though a priest, of the unsettled state of things 
under Henry VIII., and married. He prudently sought retire- 
ment during the reign of Mary, though he did not find it 
necessary to go into exile. Elizabeth and Ceci^ when the 
breach with Rome was finally decided upon, pitched upon him 
as a fit working head of the ne^y institution ; ^ nd from their 
point of view it was a judicious choice. Besides managing 
adroitly the trust committed to him", Parker showed a consider- 
able interest in the progress of literature. He made a metrical 
version of the Psalms (1557), but this is of small merit. By 
his means the translation of the Bible, afterwards known as the 
‘Bishops’ Bible,’ was set on foot, and came into use from 1568. 
In 1572 he published a work in Latin, J)e Antiquitate 
Britannicse Eccle^ia Through his means and under his direction, 
editions of Matthew Paris, Walsingham, and Asser issued from 
the press. His valuable collection of MSS. he left between the 
library of his own college and t!iat of the university, which 
he so enlarged as almost to deserve the credit of being its 
founder. 

' 79. While Grindal was archbishop, the deviations of the 
Puritan clergy from the established liturgy were to some extent 
connived at. But upon the appointment of Whitgift, in 1583, a 
man of great energy and a strict disci})linarian, uniformity was 
everywhere enforced ; and the Puritans .saw no alternative 
before them but either to accept a form of (church government 
"of which they doubted the lawfulness, and a(a|uiesee in practie(*s 
which they detested as relics of ‘ Popery ’ (such as the .sign of 
the cross at baptism, the use of vestments, the retention of fast 
and feast days, &c.), or else to give up their ministry in the 
Church. Before deciding on the latter counse, they tried the 
effect of putting forth variou.s literary statenients of their case. 
Of these, the most imporUint wero the Aflttumiiifm of Cartwright, 
and the Ecclesiastica Dii<ripliua of Travers, ddiese works dr(‘w 
forth from the Church jmrty a memorable respon.so in the 
Ecdesiastical Polity of Richard Hooker. This c.elebrated man, 
who never attained to higher ecclesia.stical rank tlian that 
of a simple clergyman in the diocese of Canterbury, publi.shcMl 
the first four l>ook8 of his d^reatise on KrdpsiasiirM Polity in 
1594; the fifth book followed in 1697. llis life by Izaak 
Walton is one of our mo.st popular biographies ; but it used 
to be remarked by the late Dr. Arnold, that the gentle, humble, 
unworldly pastor brought l>efore us by Walton is quite unlike 
the strong^majestic character suggested by the works themselves. 
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The general object of the treatise was to defend the P^stablifhed 
Church, its laws, rights, and ceremonies from the attacks of the 
Puritans. These attacks reduced thbniselves to two principal 
heads : first, that the episcopal government of the Church and 
the temporal status of bishops, together with all laws connected 
with and uj^^holding this system, as nut being laid down in 
Scripture, were therefore unlawful, and ought to l)e exchanged 
for the Presbyterian system, which they maintained was so laid 
down ; secondly, that many ot the rights and j)ractices enjoined 
by the rubric were supersti'Jious and ‘popish,^ and ought to be 
abolished. To the first p(»sition Hooker replies by establishing 
the distinction between natural and positive law, — the former 
being essentially immutable, tlie latter, even though commanded 
by (iod Himself for special purposes and at i)articular times, 
essentially inut;»,ble. Thence he argues, that even if the 
Puritans could prove their Presbyterian Jorm of Church 
government to be laid down in Scripture, it would not follow, 
(sinc.e siudi form was, after ;ill, a {)art of positive law) that, for 
cogent rcjisons and by law'ful authority, it might not be altered. 
The philo.sopbical analysis of law which the course of his 
argument renders nec(*ssarv, is the most masterly and also the 
most eloquent portion of the treatise. To the second head of 
oljjections Hooker replies by endeavouring to trace all the rites 
and practices complained of to the ])rimitive and iineorrupted 
Church of the first four centuries. His great familiarity with 
tl»e writings of the Fatliers gave him an advantage here over 
his less learned opponents; yet at the same time the minuteness 
of the details, coupled witli the c<mi])arative ob<oletenes.s of the 
questions argued, render^ this lalttu' j>ortiou of the work less 
perniaueutly valuable than the first four books. The sixth 
i)Ook, as Mr. Kehle lias ]»roved,^ is lost to us, all but a few of 
the opening paragraph.^’ ; the remainder (d Uu‘ book as it now 
stands Ixfiiig a fragmeht upon a totally ditlcront subject from 
that treat(Ml of in the originals though undoubtedly composed 
by Hooker. The seven! 1/ and eighth books belong to the 
original design, but were published long after Hooker’s death, 
from MSS. left unrovised ami in a disorderly condition. 

80. The ‘Martin, Mar- Pn late* ctmtroviTsy arose out of the pnutne- 
tion of a Hi*rieH t>f pamphloln by Puritan writers, coninicncing in 1588, 
who, under that title, attacked the bisho|)s and Episcopacy, calling the 
former a ‘swinish rabble,’ ‘potty Antichrists,* ‘prou<l pndates,’ ‘enemies 


’ In iho#ntroduction to his excellent edition of Hm^ker’s Worlts, Oxford, 
1842. 
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to the Gospel,* &c. The pamphlets were printed at a secret press, removed 
from place to place to evade the search of the pursuivantH. It was at last 
discovered and destroyed; and John IVnry, the chief circulator of tlie 
tracts, was hanged for sedition (1593). This poor man, in tlie address to 
the Queen, found among his papers, which was the cause of his death, 
says, ‘If we had had Qu<*eu Mary’s days, I think that we should have 
had as flourishing a Church this day as ever any. For it is well known 
that there was then in London, under the burthen, an<^ elsewhere in 
exile, more flourishing churches than any now tolerated by your authority.’ 
It may be inferred from this that ^he government uuder Mary was a 
mixture of indulgence and severity. "Nash, the dramatist, tf)ok part in 
the controversy against the Puritans, w*’iting A OnLuter Cuff to Martin 
Junior^ Martins Month's Mind, Pasq nil's ApoLoyy, iScc, fi589). (StrypeV 
Life of Whitgift; Hazlitt’s Potts,) 

81. The Catholic writers of this period were very busy witli 
their pens in their different places of exile, and produced a 
great number of works, both in Latin ami in Knglish. W(‘ 
have the names of Stapleton, Samh r or Sainhu's, Walsingiiani, 
Harpsheld, More (the historian of the English J(isuits), Campion, 
and many others. Robert Parsons, whose naim* has been already 
mentioned, excelled them all :n industry and tenacity. A long 
and candid account of his labouis may bo read in Wood’s 
Athenee, Among his many treatises, the Three Oonverstons of 
England (1603) is the most remarkable. 'rh(‘ first conversion 
is supposed to have taken place in the time of the apostles ; the 
second is that effected in the second century, in the days of 
Pope Eleutherus and the British King Lucius; tlie tlur<l is tlial 
commenced hy Pope ( Jregory. The, works of Thomas Stapleton, 
collected in four large folio voliinic\s, arc now scarcely tu he met 
with outside the walls of a few public libraries. Ohligc<i, with 
his family, to go into exile at the accession of Elizabeth, Staple 
ton found shelter, under the rule of Spain, at Louvain, and 
afterwards at Uouay. In the proem to the 7Ves ThonisR^ liia 
principal work, containing biographies of vSt. Tliornas the apostle, 
St. Thonias-u-Becket, and Sir Thomas ‘More, he sayr. that he 
was born in the same month inr which More was martyred, and 
that he had obtained authentic infdfmation respecting him from 
a number of other Englisli exiles, and also from the works of 
many distinguished foreign authors, such as CochlaBUS, Paulus 
Jovius, Budauis, and Kiienanus. Nicholas Sander, one*, of the 
theologians wlnnn the passing of tlie A<‘t of .HujjrenKi(‘y drove 
into exile, became a profej^sor at Louvain, and publishiMl tliere 
(1571) a liRtin work ‘On the Visible Monandiy of the Church.^ 
But a much better known work is that which he wrote *On 
the Origin and Progress of the Anglican Schism’ (printed 
after hii| death in 1685), the revelations in which, were so 
dreadful, and so damaging to those who actively furthered the 
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English Reformation, tliat to dcnyj/beir truth, and brand him 
as a liar, was the only course left for his opponents. But the 
original sources which have been made •public property in the 
last thirty years singularly confirm many of Sander’s state- 
ments, and it seems likely that this indirect justification will 
yet be carried much further. Nicholas Harpsfield was Arch- 
deacon of (JarJterlmry in Refusing to change his religion, 

he was thrown into prison in J^ly 1559, and kept in bonds 
till his death in *1583. He is the author of an ‘Ecclesiastical 
History of England,’ in Lati^, and a treatbe on the ‘Hseresis 
Wicklifiiana.’ Vnder Mary he wrote, an English treatise of 
great interest and value on the ‘Pretended Divorce’ between 
Henry YlII. and Catharine of Aragon. Jl'liis at last got into 
the hands of a Catholic bookseller, one Carter, who was about 
to print it ; but being found with it in his possession, by the 
pursuivants, and *it being known that he had printed other 
Catholic works, ho Avas executed. The MS. Vas first printed 
for the Camden Society in 1878, carefully edited by Mr. 
Pocock. ♦ , 

82. In the reign of James, Dr. Donne and Ihshoj) Andrewes 
were the chief wu’iters of tho Kpis(*opalian party. The reaction 
against the encroaching self-asserting spirit of Puritanism, joined 
to the, perception that the controversy with the Catholics could 
not be carrie<l on upon the narrow Ihiritan grounds, nor with- 
out reference to the past history of tlie Church, led hack about 
this time the ablest and best men among the Anglican divines 
to the study of the. primitive ages and the writings of the 
Fathers. ])f>nno, Andrewes, and l-aud, as afterwards Bull, 
Pear.son, Taylor, and Harrow, were deeply read in ecelesiastical 
literature. James I. prided himself o» his theological pro- 
fundity. II is Dnnm, or adviiM* his son Prince 

Henry, published in 1599, contains far more of theological 
argument than of nior^l counsel. In IfilO his works were 
published *in folio; th(\y include his often-cited treatise on 
Demomdofjy (in wliicli he ussufiies* the reality and discusses 
the conditions of the Satanic agency which operates in witches), 
and a tract against tin* new practice of smoking, called A 
CounierbUii^t io Tohurnt. His Apoloijy for the Oath of Alhoi- 
anevy written in 1005, to justify the imposition upon English 
Catholics of the fivw <»at]is framed after tlie discovery of the 
Ounpowcler Plot, drew forth an answor from Hellarmine. under 
the feigned name of Matthew Tortus To the strictures of the 
cardinal a reply appeared with tlie curious title of Tortura Torti 
(1609), from the pen of Lancelot Andrewes, JUshop of Win- 
chester. This good and able man, in whom an earm^t piety 
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was united to a quick and sparklin^^ wit and an untla^^ging 
industry, was of humble j)arentnge, but, by sheer weight and 
force of character, ho gained the intimacy and confidence of three 
sovereigns — Elizabeth, James I., and Charles 1. He was one of 
the translators of the Bible in the time of James; the portion 
assigned to him and his company being thij PentatiMich, and the 
historical books from Joshua to the end of the Second Book 
of Kings. He died in 1626, e.nd was lamented in a beautiful 
Latin elegy by Milton, then e y^ung student at Cambridge. 

83. The authorised bhiglish vcVsion of the .Scriptures was 
the work of the reign of James. ‘ Forty-seven persons, in six 
companies, meeting at Westminster, Oxford, and Cambridg(?, 
distributed the labour among them ; tw'enty-fivo being assigned 
to the Old Testament, fifteen to the N(wv, seven to the Aj)o 
crypha. The rules im[)Osed for their guidance by tin' King we.re 
designed, as far ac possible, to secure the text against any novel 
interpretation : the translation called 77/' being 

established as the basis, as those still older had been in that . 
and the w’ork of each jjersoiiiOix'ompany being subjected to tin? 
review of the rest. The translation, w’hich w’as coinnn-mM'd in 
1607, w'as published in 1611.’* the. Bibla named 

•in this extract sec above, § 78. In that v<u‘sion, also, earlier 
translations had been jnxdty closely foll''we<l ; so that there 
can be no doii])t that the ICnghsh of tin* authorised version is 
considerably more antique in character than that of the gene- 
ration in wdiicb it appeared. Of a few' expressions smdi as 
‘ wist ye not,’ ‘ strait ’ for narrow, ‘ struwedd ‘ charger,’ ‘ emero<ls.’ 
‘receipt of custom,’ an<l the like — the meaning may perhaps 
be thus obscured for the uncducate<l. Ihil, on tin* wdiolo, the 
])cautiful simplicity and ea.sy idiomatic Ilow' (tf the authorised 
version render it a people’s book, and a model for translators: 
while the strength and dignity of its style havo [udbably 
operated for good upon English prose-w'riting ever sii ce. 


Philosophy:- Francis Bacon; his Method; ‘The 
Advancement of Learning ^ : Lord Herbert. 

84. In the early part of tlui .seventeenth c(*ntnry. the philo* 
8r)i)hy and science ta^ight at the intellectual centres of the 
country -Oxford and Cambridge- differed little from those 
which the great schoolnn*!! of the Middle Ages had invented or 


1 IJallam’K Literature of Europet vol. ii. p. 463. 
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transmitted. That is to say, logic and moral philosophy,— the 
one investigating the reasoning proct^s*, the other the different 
qualities of human actions, — were taught according to the system 
of Aristotle ; rhetoric was studied as a practical application of 
logic, and mathematics more as an intellectual exercise than as 
fill instrument fcr the investigation of nature. The physical 
scitmces, so far as they were studied at all, were treated in an 
off-hand manner, as if they ere already tolerably complete; 
and being still ov(‘rlaid with metaphysical notions, which gave 
tlio show without the reality of knowledge, were unable to 
make (dfectual progress. For instance, the old fourfold division 
of eauses into material, formal, efficient, and final, instead of 
being regarded as what it really is - a useful temporary formula 
to introdure clearness into our own eonceptions — was jstill sup- 
posed to ])e ac.Umlly inherent in the nature of things, and was 
made the basis for the formation of distinct departments of 
knowledge. In the seventeenth century, the human mind, 
even among the most advaifbed communities, had still much of 
the presum jduous forwardness natural to children and savages. 
Tlie com])h*xity of natural plien<)mena was partly unknown, 
partly uinlci estimated. Instead of sitting down humbly as 
di.sciple, an<l endeavouring to decipher liere and there a few 
pag(\s of natur(‘\s book, man still conceived himself to stand 
inimoasurably above nattire, and to possess within his own 
rosounics, if the proper key c<»uld only he found, the means 
of unlocking all lier see.rets, and compelling lier subservience 
to Ins wants. 

If Bacon^s }diiIosoj)hical labours had been of no other service 
than b(*at (hnvn this prevSum]>luous tt*mper, and explode this 
notion of the finality of scituiee, they must have been regarded 
as of inestimable, value. He, shareil to the f\dl in the eager and 
sanguine temper wlne^i we liave showui to l>e ehanicteristic of 
tin* age ;* lie takes for his motto P!/{s Ullra ; — he revels in the 
view of the immensity of tield l^ungopen before thehuninn 
faculties; and the title-page of the original edition of his 
hijtffjunttio Ma<jna Ixiars the meaning portraiture of a sliip in 
full sail, with a consort following in her ^vake, bearing down 
to )»a.ss between the fabled Pillaivs of Hercules, the limit of the 
knowledge, and iflniost of the aspirations, of the ancient world. 
He repeats more tlian once that ia the science's * opinion of 
store is found to ho. one of the chief Ciuisea of want.^ He is 
unjust, indeed, in attributing this presumptuous persuasion of 
the completeness of science to Aristotle, w^liom he sometimes 
strangely*depreciates, oven going so far as to say that in the 
general wreck of learning consequent upon the invasion of the 
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Eippire by the barbarians, the flimsy and superficial character 
of Aristotle^s system bjfioyed it up, wlieii the more solid and 
valuable works of the earlier philosophers perished. It is true 
that those who had attempted to {)hilosophise, ever since the 
time of Aristotle, had been unduly infiuenced by his great 
name, and had often acquiesced blindly in his conclusions. 
Aristotle, however, is not justly chargeable with' the errors of 
his followers. ^ 

It is clear that Bacon wasr keenly alive to the comparative 
worthlessness of all that had beeh done by the philosophers 
who preceded him towards a real knowledge of nature. What 
made him prize this knowledge so highly? Not so much its 
own intrinsic value, ifor even its effects on the mind receiving 
it, as the persuasion which he felt that, if obtained, it would 
give to 'man an effective command over nature. For his aim 
in philosophising ivas eminently practical ; he loved philoso})hy 
chieflj^ because of the immen>e utility whidi he felt certain 
h\y enfolded in it, for the improving and adorning of man’s 
life. This is’che meaning oLtke well-known Baconian axiom, 
‘ Knowledge is power.’ To know nature would always involve, 
he thought, the power to use her for our own purposes; and it 
'seems that he would have cared little for any scientific knowledge 
of phenomena which remained barren of practical results. 

85. The end, therefore, was to know nature in onler to make 
use of her ; from this end all {irevious }»hiiosophy had wandered 
a%vay and lost itself. Let us try now to conceive distinctly 
what Bacon believed himself to have accomplished for its 
realisation. In few words, he believed that he had di -covered 
an intellectual instrument <>f such enormous [)ower, that the 
skilful application of it would suffice to resolve all the, problems 
which the world of sense pre.s«*nts to us. This *new instru- 
ment,’ or Nonnri Organnviy he describcvS in the, hook so named. 
Armed with t)ii>, he considered that* an onlinarw intellect 
would be placed on a par with the most highly gifted minds : 
and this supjMjsed fact he u.ses defend himself from the 
charge of presumption, since, lie says, it i.s not a question (»f 
mental gifts or [K>wcrs, but of methods; and just as a weak 
man, armed with a lever, may, without presumption, think 
he can raise a greater weight than a strong iqan using only his 
bare strength, so the inquirer into nature, wlio lia.s found out 
the right road or method, may, without vanity, expect to make 
greater discoveries than he, however great his original powers, 
who is proceeding by the wrong road. The instrument thu.s 
extollerl is the Baconian ‘metluKl of instances,’ of which it may 
be well here to give a short account. 
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Let it be promised that the object of the philosopher is to 
ascertain the forniy that is, the funr^amental law,^ of some 
property common to a variety of natural objects. He must 
proceed thus : First, lie prepares a table of instances, in all of 
which the property is present; as, for example, — in the case 
of heat, — the sun’s rays, fire, wetted hay, A'c. Secondly, he 
prepares a table of instances, apparently cognate to those in 
the first table, or some of tl ^m, in which, nevertheless, the 
given property is absent. Thus; the moon’s rays, though, like 
those of the sun, tli(*y possess illuminating powers, give out 
no heat. Thirdly, he prepares a table of degrees, or a com- 
parative table, showing the dillerent degrees in which the 
property is exhibited in diflbrent instances. Fourtlily, by 
means of the materials accumulated in the three preceding 
tables, he constfucts a table of exclusions, or a ‘rejection of 
natures;’ that is, he successively denies any pro)>erty to be 
the/br?/? of the given property, which he has not fouiid to be 
invariably present or absenf. in every instance where the latter 
was present or absent, and to Increase and decrease as the latter 
increased and decreased. Thus, in the case of heat, he denies 
light to be the form of heat, bcjcause lie luis found light to 
be present in the instance of the moon’s rays, wdiile heat wa5 
absent. The fifth and final step is, to draw an affirmative 
conclusi(ui“ -the ‘interpretation of nature in the affirmative;’ 
— that is, to aflirm that residuary property, which, if the i^rocess 
h(iH then carried far enowjh, will be found remaining when all 
others have been excluded, to be the form of the given property. 
Thus he etfirms motion to be the form of heat. 

The weak point in this method, or,^at any rate, one weak 
j)omt, seems to be indicated by the words printed in itidics, 
‘if the j>rn(*ess has been carried far enough.’ There would 
Ik- no dilficulty in doing this, if it were really such an easy 
matter break up every instance or concrete phenomenon 
into the ‘natures,’ or abstract prop*n*ties, entering into its com- 
pt>sition, a.s Bacon assumes it to be. Hut how far is even 
modern science, aided by all the resources of chemistry and 
electricity, from having acooinplishod this : and how hopeless 
was it tiien to make this process the foundation of a philo- 
8oj)hic method, j^vlien chemistry could not as yet be said to 
exist I It seems that Bacon himsid/ partly fell into that error, 
to which he rightly juscrihes the sterility of philosophy in his 
<lay,- — the tendency, namely, to frame wide generalisations 

^ Novum OiyanvWf book ii. ch. 17 : ‘The form of boat, or ot light, means 
exnctly th8 iw tho Inw of he.at or iho law of light,* 

* Nm^um Ofyanum, bcKik ii. 
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froiy insufficient data, and t6 neglect the laborious establish- 
ment of partial or medial generalisations. Thus it is that lie 
is led to attempt to define «the inmost nature of heat, wlien as 
yet the materials for so wide ami dilficult a gem^ralisation had 
not been collected — as they can only be collected — by means of 
a searching investigation into all the laws which regulate its 
operation and manifestation. ' 

Considerations of this kind, Wipled with the^ now admitted 
fact, that, fond as Bacon wa.s ol experiments, he made and 
multiplied them to little profit, atid left no i^iportant con- 
tribution to any single branch of physical science, induce the 
latest editors of his works, ^ whose admirable performance of 
tiieir task marks them 'out as in every way competent judges, 
to acknowledge that nothing can be made of his peculiar 
system oY philosophy. ‘ If we liavcj not tried it, it is because 
we feel confident ithat it would not answer.* We regard it 
as a curious piece of machinery, very subtle, elaborate, and 
ingenious ; but not worth construct^’ng, ]>ecause all the work it 
could do may be done more e^vsily another way.' 

All this may be true ; still the claims of Bacon to the admi- 
ration and gratitude of his countrymen rest upon grounds 
which nothing alleged here, or that can be alleged, will ev(‘r 
weaken. He used his life and his genius in preaching per- 
petually that men should go to nature and investigate the 
facts; that, iji all matters cognisable by the understanding, 
with the sole exception of revealed religion, experience, not 
authority, should be taken as the guide to triitli When lie 
himself indeed went to nature, the instrument which he used 
was too much enouinberetl with those metaphysical notions, 
the futility of which it 'was reserved fi>r a later age to discover, 
to permit of his effecting much. But his general advice Wiis 
followed, though his particular method was fouml unwork:i))le. 
It may be doubted wln ther his iiitluence. has not bf*en almost 
too great in this dire('tion : whe^/her he has not led his country- 
men too far away from the path of sjfeculatiou and the considera- 
tion of general principles; whether the incessant ar:cumnlation 
of observations and expf^riments, to whicli our men of science, 
as Baconians, have devoted theanselves ever since the sixteenth 
century, has not been too exclusively prosecuted, to the detri- 
ment of the departments of pure thought,*^ lint, however this 
may be, the reality and the greatness of his influence can be 

^ Bacon’s Works, edited by Ellis and Si^edding. 

* See some yaluable remaVlcs on this point in the chapter on the Scottish 
intellect in^tho oighteoiitl) cf3Titury, in the .second vohuno of tho late Mr. 
Buckle's liuUiry of CivUi$alwn» 
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denied by none who contemplate the immense material bene (its 
which the prevalence of the inductive, spirit and tlio resort to 
exjierimeiit have conferred upon England, and, througli England, 
upon Europe and America. 

Again, it must be remembered that if anything was wanting 
to Bacon in exact scientiiic faculty, it was more than com- 
pensated in moral wisdom. Uertainly, when we consider with 
what a grasp of understanding he took in all the parts of 
liuman society,- -how lie surveyed all its ranks and subdivisions, 
noting the ele.iients of strength and weakness natural to each ; 
and again, how profoundly lie analysed the false appearances, 
or ‘idols,’ wliicJi beset individual minds and prevent them from 
attaining to truth, — the idols of the tribe, or false notions 
conimoii to the race, — the idols of the cave, or false^ notions 
proper to the individual, - the idols of the market-place, or the 
false notions imposed upon us by the amhigiuties of language, — 
lastly, the idols of the theatre, or the specious theories of false 
philosophy; — when m’o review these and many Qther deep and 
subtle thoughts that lie thickly scattered through his works, it 
is impossible not to rank ihicon among the nK)fet powerful and 
sagaidous thinkers that have ever instructed mankind. 

80. With those general remarks on tlie Ihiconian philosophy,* 
we proceed to note down the date of ap[)earanco and general 
scope of Ijaeons {irincipal works. Of the we liave 

already spoken.^ His philosophical views are contained in 
three principal W(jrks, he.'^idos many detaclicd papers and frag- 
ments. The three works are, the A'/vu/icc/zie/d oj Lvnrning^ the 
Instaiirniio Magna^ and the De Auijfucntls Scientiarum, The 
lirst was composed in English, and lirst piihlished in 16u5. Its 
general object was to take a survey of the whole field of human 
knowl(>dgo, showing its actual .'-tale in its various departments, 
and noting what parts had heeii eultivated, wliat were lying 
waste, without, however, tuitering ujhui the ditlicult in<|uiry as 
to evrcyticous of ciytiv.ftioii ; his jnirpose in this work 

being only ‘to note omissions and deficiencies,’ with a view to 
their being made gooil by tlu* labours of leaviuHl men. It may 
throw light on what ha.s been said as to the nature of Bacon's 
method, if his mode of iiruculure in the work now under con- 
sideration 1)0 extimined somewhat more fully. 

After dividing human learning •into three parts, history, 
|)oetry, and philosophy, corresponding respectively to the thieo 
{irincipal faculties of the mind, memory, imagin itiom and 
reason, he first examines how far history and poetry have 


I 8ou ante^ § 05. 
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be6n adequately cultivated. Literary history is noted as de- 
ficient, a remark which Bacon certainly would not have made 
at the present day. Coming to philosophy, he again makes a 
threefold division into divine, natural, and human philosophy. 
By divine philosophy he moans natural theology, or ‘that 
knowledge or rudiment of knowledge conccrniiif: God which 
may be obtained by tlie contei^plation of His creatures ; which 
knowledge may be truly ter met^di vine in resp(?ct of the object, 
and natural in respect of the light.^ 

Natural philosophy lie divides into two parts, *1116 inquisition 
of causes, and the production of effects; speculative and opera- 
tive; natural science ;ind natural prudence. Now the reader, 
unacquainted witli the precise liglit in wliicli Bacon regarded 
his own, method, would exjiect to find him noting down natural 
science as extremely defici<?nt, ami giving some sketch, by way 
of anticipation, of the improvements which he hoped to intro- 
duce into its cultivation. But he does nothing of the kind; 
and for this reason, because the melluMl from which he expected 
so much did not appear to hihi in the light of an improvement 
on old modes of in(|uiry, but rather ns a piece of new intel- 
lectual machinery, by him first invented; he does not, there- 
fore, refer it to the philosophy of nature, hut, as we shall see, 
to the philosophy of the human mind. Human jihilosophy he 
divides into two parts — knowledge of man as an individual, 
and knowledge of man in society or civil kiiowledge. Again, 
the knowledge of man, as an individual, is of two kinds, as 
relating either to tlie l)ody or to tluj mind. To the first kind 
are referred liuman anatomy, medicine, &c. ; tlie secoml kind 
includes knowle<lge of. tlie .substance or nature of tlie mind, 
and knowledge of its faculties or functions. And since tliose 
faculties are mainly of two kinds, those of tlie understanding 
and reason, and those of the will, app^dite, and a(re<jtiun, this 
I>art of human philosophy naturally falls into tlie. t\vo gn‘at 
leading divLions, rational ^aiuT nu^ral. What is said of tlie 
state of moral or ethical phiiosopliy is exceedingly interesting, 
but it is with his account of ‘rational knowletlgo, or arts in- 
tellectual,’ that we have here to do. The first of these, he 
says, is the ‘art of inquiry or inve.ntion,' whicli, in that de- 
partment of it wliich deals with arts and sci^iice.s, lie notes as 
deficient, and proceeds, in* a very striking pas.<age,^ to lixplain 
the grounds of this opinion. Rejecting the syllogistic method 
a.s inadequate, he [>ronounces in favour of the inductive 
method, as the true art of intellectual invention — the sole 


* Vol. iii. p. ,'{92 (Ellis's edition K 
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genuine interpreter of nature — and promises to expound i? on 
a subsequent occasion. • 

87. This promise was redeemed, partially at least, by the pub- 

lication of the Novum Onjanwn in 1620. This is the second 
part of what ho intended to be a vast philosophical system, in 
six division.% entitled the Instauralio Pliilosophia^. The De 
Auymentis Soumtiarum^ which ^ in the maiji a Latin version 
of Tha Admmr.mumt of Leani my ^ about one-third of its bulk 
consisting of new matter, cqvers most of the ground which the 
first of these divisions was intended to occu|)y; the second is 
the Novum Onjanum. The third division was to consist of 
a complete Hisforia Nafurafi% foundcHl^ on the most accurate 
observation and the most diligent and extensive research. To 
this part Bacon only contributed what he calh^l his Centuries 
of Natural containing about one. thousand observed 

facts and exp(*riinents ; at the same time he enunn»rated one 
hundred and thirty particular histories which ougiit to be pre- 
pared under this liea<l. d'lie ^rala Intcl/ertnsy •or history of 
analytical investigation, was to form the fourth division. By 
this a{)pears to have laicn m(*ant a <lescri[)tion of the actual 
processes employed by the intellect in the investigation of^ 
truth, with an account <d' the i^eculiar diflicultics and peculiar 
facilities whi(h it encounters on the road. Of this part Bacon 
has only written a few introductory pages. The fifth edition 
was to liave. containcMl samples of the new method of philoso- 
j)hising, and specimens of the results obtained, under the title 
Prodromi sive Anticipatiimes Philosophur S^cuudee, Two or 
three separate trusts ujid<*r this head are all that Bacon could 
accomplish. Tin*, sixtli division, Philoi^opliia Sf^mnda sire 
Scieidia artira^ whicli should liava*, been tlie full system, pro 
pcrly digested ainl harmoniously opdere<l, of the new philosophy 
its(df, he despaired of ^ living to accomplish. Indeed, to use 
Mr. Ilalfam’s words, ‘no one mnn could have filled up the 
vast outline, which he alon^, in' that stage of the wmrld, could 
have so Inddly sketched.' 

88. The l)e Vrritate of I.ord Herbert of Cherbury, a treatise 
in which the nece.ssity of a divine revelation of religion is im- 
pugned, came out at Ihiris in 1624. About this a strange story 
is told by the atithor in his Autohiograpluj. IIo says that, 
being in <loubt w'lietber to ])ub]ish Mie De Veritaie or to sup- 
press it, one fine day, while tlie sun was shining into his room, 
he took tlie book into his luunls, and kneeling devoutly, 
prayed that the ‘eternal (lod ' would enlighten him; and if 
the pubIii?ation wo\dd be for his glory, give him a sign from 
luuiven. A sound was immediaUdy lieard, — ‘aloud though yet 
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gentle noise * in the sky, which Lord Herbert took as a sign of 
divine approbation, an<^ published the book ! Bishop Keunett, 
referring to this, calls tlieTDe Veritate ‘ a book strongly imbued 
with the light of revelation, . . . and yet most strangelv in- 
tended to impugn the validity of that revelation itself ; designed 
to question the necessity and truth of any commiyiioation frcjm 
the Deity, and yet professing ^ rely for its sanction on a pro- 
posed miraculous interposition^ tliat very 


Political Science Buchanan, Spenser, Raleigh. 

89. It was impossible but that the general inte,lh*ctual 
awakening which characterised the [)erR)d should extend itself 
to political science. Tlie doctrines of civil fry^edoiu now began 
to be heard from 'many lips, and in every direction pcundiated 
the minds of men, pnidueing convictions whicli tlie next 
generation wjts to see brought ivto action. Not that these 
opinions were wholly new, eve*a the most advanced of them. 
To say nothing of the ancients, the great Aquinas, in his 
treatise De liegitnine Primipniti^ had said, as far Inick as the 
'middle of the thirteenth century, that ‘ Kex datur proi)t(;r 
regnum, et non regnuiu propter nigiun/ ^ and had declared tlie 
constitutional or limited form of monarchy to bo superior to 
the absolute form. But the class to which literature appealed 
in the thirteenth century was both too small and too much 
absorbed in professional interests to admit of such vitnvs 
becoming fruitful. After the iiiveution of printing and the 
revival of learning, tl^ey were taken up by many thinkers in 
different parts of Europe, and rapidly circulated through tiui 
educated portion of society. In 1579, tlie stem old George 
Buchanan, James I.^s pedagogue, crowned a long and adven- 
turous life, in which his liberal opinions ha<l hrougliu on him 
more than one imprisonment, besides iimumerahle minor perse- 
cutions and troubles, by the publication, in liis seventy-fourth 
year, of the work De Jure liegm apad Scotos.- This treatise, 
which is in Latin, is in the form of a dialogue between tlie 
author and Thomas Maitlaial upon the origin and nature of 
royal authority in general, and of the authority of the Scottish 
crown in particular. In either case he derives the authority, 
80 far as lawful, entirely from the consent of the governed ; and 
argues that its abuse — inasmuch as its possessor is thereby cou- 

1 * The king exifiU for the saku of tbo kingdom, not tlio kingdom for iho 
sake of king. * 

‘ Upon Scotch Monarchical Law.’ 
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siituted a tyrant — exposes him justly even to capital punishment 
at the hands of his people, and that not by public sentence only, 
but by the act of any private person. • Views so extreme led to 
the condemnation and prohibition of the work by the Scottish 
Parliament in 1584. It may bo granted that Buchanan’s close 
connection with the party of the Regent Murray, whose interest 
it was to create an opinion of tln^ lawfulness of any proceedings, 
to whatever lengths they miglit be carried, against the person 
and authority of the unhappy Queen, then in confinement in 
England, was likely to impirt an extraordinary keenness and 
stringency to the anti-monarchical theories advocated in the 
book. Nevertheless similar views were supported in the six- 
teenth century in the most unexpected quarters; the Jesuit 
Mariana, for instance, openly advocates regicide in certain con- 
tingencies ; and it was quite in character with the daring temper 
of the age to d<^molish the awe surrounding any power, however 
venerable, wliich thwarted the pr<3jects of either the majority or 
the most active and intluential party in a state. 

» « 

William Bellendeii, after writing a treatise which he called CieeronU 
PrincepSf on monarchy, — another, Ciceroni s Consul^ on aristocracy, — and 
a third, De Statu Prlsci OrbU^ on the politics of the ancient w^orld gener- % 
ally, cast the three* treatises into one, and published them under the 
title Bellemlenus de Statu (1615). Mr. Hallam (Lit of Eur, iii.) gives 
considerable praise to Belleuden as a political reasoner. The book was 
republished, with a violent preface by Dr. Parr, in 1787. 

90. Among the political writings of this period there is none 
more reimirkahle than Spenser’s View of the iStaie of Ireland, 
which, though written and presented to Elizabeth about the 
year 1596, was not j)ul)lislied till 1633. This is the work of an 
eye-witness, who was at once a shrewd observer and a profound 
thinker, upon the diniculties of the Irish question, — that pro- 
blem whi®h pressoal for’solutiou in the sixteenth century, and is 
still unsolved in the iiinet(*<‘nth, • Spenser traces the evils afflict^ 
ing Ireland to three sources, omueebMl respectively with its laws, 
its customs, and its religion ; examines each source in turn ; 
suggests specific renuMlial measures : and, finally, sketches out a 
general plan t)f government calculated to prevent the growth of 
similar laiscdiiefs for the future. 

91. In Englaiul the active and peqetrating mind of Raleigh 
was employecl in this direction among others. It is very in- 
teresting to find him, in his Observations on Trade and Com- 
mercej advocating the system of low duties on imports, and 
ex])laininff the immense advantages which the Dutch, in the few 
years that ha<l elapsed since they conquered their inde]^ndence» 
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frolri Spain, had derived from free trade and open ports. The 
treatise on the Prerotja^ve of Parliament^ written in the Tower, 
and addressed to the King, was designed to induce James to 
summon a Parliament, as the most cert ain and satisfactory mode 
of paying the crown debts. It is true, lie adapts the reasoning 
in some places to the base and tyrannicjil mind jvhich he was 
attempting to influence, saying for example, that although the 
King might be obliged to pron^e reforms to his Parliament in 
return for subsidies, he need iVot keep his word when Parliament 
was broken up. But this Machiavelian suggestion may be 
explained a.s the desperate expedient of an unhappy prisoner, 
who saw no hope either for himself or for his country except 
in the justice of a free Parliament, and, since the King alone 
could call Parliament together, endeavoured to make the 
measure as little unpalatable as possible to Jhe contemptible 
and unprincipled pers{)n wlio then occupied the throne. Much 
of the' historical inquiry which he institutes into the relations 
between former parliaments and ^'English kings is extremely 
acute and valuable. In the of State, a short treatise, 

not written, like the one last mentioned, to serve an immediate 
purpose, Raleigh’s naturally honest and noble nat\ire asserts 
itself. In this he explicitly rejects all the immoral suggestions 
of Machiavel, and lays down none but s<mnd and enlightened 
principles for the conduct of governments. Thus, among the 
maxims to be observed by an hereditary sovereign, we read the 
following : — 

15. To observe the laws of his country, and n«»t to encounter thorn with 
his prerogative, nor to use it at all where there is a law, for that it maketh 
a secret and just grudge in the people’s hearts, especially if it tend to take 
from them their commixlities, and to Vx'stow them upon other of his cour- 
tiers and ministers. 

It would have been well for Charles I. if Ihj had laid thi.s 
maxim to heart before attempting ^to levy .ship-money. Again : 

17. To be moderate in his taxes and iiiipoHitions ; and when need <loth 
require to use the subjects’ purse, to do it by Parliaineuit, and with their 
consents, making the cause apparent to them, .and showing his unwilling- 
ness ill charging them. Finally, so to use it that it may seem rather an 
offer from his subjects than an exaction by him. r 


A political essay, entitled The Cahinei Couneily was left by 
Raleigh in manuscript at his death, and came into the hands 
of MilUm, by whom it was puhli.slied with a short preface, 
Thougli acute and shrewd, like all that rjune from the same 
diand, tins treatise is less intere.sting than those already 
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mentioned, because it enters littfe into the consideration, of 
general causes, but consists mainly of practical maxims, suited 
to that age, for the use of statesmen and commanders. 

Keginald Scot’s Discoverie of WiMicm/t (1584) was the 
attempt of an intelligent and humane man to convince his 
countrymen of the large part which imposture phayed in the 
annals of witchcraft, and of th(i cruelty and absurdity of the 
treatment often dealt out to the witches. 
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CIVIL WAR PERIOD. 

1C25-1700. 

1. The literatnro of this period will he better understood 
after a bnef explanation has been given of the political changes 
which attended the fall, restoration, and ultiiyate expulsion of 
the Stuart dynasty. 

The Puritan party, whose proceedings and opinions in the 
two preceding reigns have been already noticed, continued to 
grow in importiince, and denfiuded witli increasing loudness a 
reform in the Church (establishment. They wcrti met at lirst 
by a bigotry at least e(|ual, and a pow(‘r superior, to their 
own. Archbishop Laud, who presided in th('. High ('ommission 
Court, ^ had taken for his motto the wnnl ‘Thorough,* and 
had persuaded himself that only by a system of sev<'rity could 
conformity to the o.staidislied religuai be enforced. Those wlio 
wrote agaiiL>t, or even impugned in conversation, the doctrine, 
discipline, or government of the Church of England, were 
brought liefore the High Commi.'^^ion Court and heavily lined ; 
and a repetition of the ollence, particularly if any oxi)res.sions 
were used out of which a seditious meaning could bti extracted, 
frequently led to an indictment of the offender in the Star 
Chamber (in which also Laud had a seat), and to his imprison- 
ment and mutilation by order of tliat iniquitous tribunal. Thus 
Prynne, William Pastwick* a i)hy^i< ian, and Puirton, a clergy- 
man, after having run the gauntlet of the High (.'ommi.ssion 
Court, and been there sentejiced t<; susiicnsion from the practice 
of their ])rofessions, lined, impri.soncd, and exconiinunicated, 
were in 1632 summoned before the Star Chamber, and received 
a further severe sentence p. 253). Tr. 1633 i>igliton, 

father of the eminent Archbi.shop Leigliton, wa.s by the same 
court sentenced to be publicly whipped, to lose both ears, to- 
have his nostrils slit, to be bramlcd on both cheuiks, and 
imprisoned for life. In all these cases the olfcnce was of the* 

I ICHUbUshed by Queon Elizabeth b.) try ecclesiastical offenceH. 

a86 
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same kind;- -the publication of some book or tract, generally 
couched, it must be admitted, in scur;;^ilous and inflammatory 
language, assailing the government of the Church by bishops, 
or the Church liturgy and ceremonies, or some of the common 
popular amusements, such as dancing and playgoing, to which 
these fanatics imputed most of the vice which corrupted 
society. ' ji 

To these ecclesiastical grievances Charles I. took care to add 
political. By his levies of slii|)-money and of tonnage and 
poundage, — by*, his stretches of the prerogative, — by his long 
delay in convoking the Parliament, and many otlier illegal or 
irritating proceedings, he estranged most of the leading poli- 
ticians, -the Pyms, llampdms, Keldens, and Hydes, — just as 
})y sup[)orting Laud he estranged tin? commercial and J^iirgher 
classes, among whom Puritanism had its stronghold. In 
Xovcmber 1610 ilie famous T^)ng Parliament met; the quarrel 
)>ncame too envenomed to , be composed otherwise than by 
recourse to arms; and im 1642 the civil wajc broke out. 
Gradually the conduct of the' war passcal out of the hands 
of the more numerous section of th<‘ Puritan party — the Pres- 
hy t(uu;ni -- into those of a section hitlierto olrscure—dhe Inde- 
pendents -who wen*. su}t]M)rted by the genius of ^lilton and' 
Prom well. This sect originally bore the name of Brownttifs, 
from their founder, Robert Browne (1549-1630); tliey went 
h(>yond the moderate Puritiins in regarding conformity to the 
Kstahli^hment as a sin, and therefore forming, in defiance of 
tin* law, separate cojigregations. But their later writers, such 
as Milton and Owen, com])ensatetl for this indomitable sec- 
tarianism by maintaining the thudrine of iol(*rati<*n ; against 
tlie Presbyterians tlicy argued that the civil magistrate had no 
riglit to force the consciences of individuals. Th(*y took care, 
imleed, to mak(* <»ne e*xcej)lion; there was to be no toleration 
for tin* IJ^jJuan Cathojitt worslup. 'As for what you mention 
about lil»erly of cons<*ienco,* sakl Cromwell to the delegates 
from Ross, ‘ I meddle not with any man’s conscience. But if 
by liberty of conseieuce you mean a liberty to exercise the 
mass, I judge it best to use, plain dealing, and to let you know, 
where the Parliament of Kngland have power, that will not be? 
permitted.’* StiU it was a groat thing to have the principle 
once boldly assert<'d and partially applied; for Catholics as 
well as otliors were sure to benefit sooner or later from its 
extension. 

2. In the civil war, the clergy, four-fifths of the aristocracy 
^ Se« Carlylo’a ZtUef*^ and Speeches of CromwtlL 
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and landed gentry, with the rural population depending on 
them, and some few cities, adhered to the King. The poets, 
wits, and artists, betw^ion whom and Puritanism a kind of 
natural enmity subsisted, sought, with few exceptions, the 
royal camp, where tliey were probably more noisy than service- 
able. On the other hand, the Parliament was sup])orted by 
the great middle class, and by the yeomen or i.mall landed 
proprietors. It had at first b\it one poet (Wither was then a 
royalist), but that one was JoJjm Milton. 

The King’s cause became hopelcj#^ after the defeat of Nasc])y 
in 1645 ; and after a lengthened imprisonment fte was brought 
to the block by the army and the Inde[)ondonts, ostensibly as a 
traitor and malefactor egainst his people ; really, because while 
he lived, the revolutionary leaders could never feel secure. 
Tliere i&a significant query in one of Grom well’s letters, written 
in 1648, whether ^ JSalus popuJi sunnna /ex’* be not a sound 
maxim 

But before the fatj^l window in Whitehall the reaction in 
the public se'ntiment and cojisnience commenced. Cromwell, 
indeed, carried on the government with consummate ability and 
vigour ; but after all he represented only his own stern genius 
' and the victorious army which he Imd created ; and when he 
died, and in the rivalries of his generals the power of that army 
was nentralised, Ilingland, hy a kind of irresistible gravitation, 
returned to that position of defined and pre.scri]»tive freedom 
which had been elal^oratod during the long course of the Middle 
Ages. 

‘J«. To thi.s result a little hook largely contributed, trie Aikon Ba^dike^ 
or ‘kingly iuiago.’ I.ssuiivc fioin the pn^xs on the day (.January 31, IGID) 
after the execution of Charles J., and professing to ho ‘The iVjurtraictuie 
of his sacred Majestic in hi.s .Solitudes and Sufferings,' drawn by his own 
hand, it instantly obtained a wi<ie circulation, and a\vakene<l on all sides 
an intense sympathy and rtorrow, which, wdicii the (piestion came on of 
restoring to the throne the ‘<on of the sufferer, became a politick! factor <»f 
great power. In the first edition ' Uw: bonk is in twt nty-M*ven chapters, 
followed by a separate paper hea<Jed ^'Meditations upon Death.’ The 
first chapter is ‘Upon His Majesty’s calling this last Parliament,’ r.r., the 
Parliament which met in November lt>40. Tin* >-e(‘f»nd is on Strafford's 
execution ; the third on the affair cd the Five Menibeis ; the fourth on 
the ‘ Insoiency of the Tumults,* referring to the disturbances in London in 
the winter of 1041-42. The seventh is ‘Upon the Quf'cn's departure and 
absence out of Engiand ; ’ the eighth the fato* of the IJotham.s. The 

^ There is a copy of this first edition in the Bodleian. On the titlo-piigo, 
after the Latin motto, apjiears only the date ‘ MOUXLVIJI.,* whereas in 
other editions, printed durinjr the two months after the king's execution, 
are the words ‘Heprinted in ii.M. memoriam An. Dorn. HMH/ (.See a 

Reprint of this first edition with an introduction hy Mr. K. Scott,, of the Brit. 
Mui... 1886.) 
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other chapters deal with various occur^ences in the Civil War in which 
the king was concerned, up to the twenty-seventh and last, which is 
addressed ‘ To the Prince of Wales.’ In eao^ chapter Charles (assuming 
him to be the author) first discusses the fkcts, justifying or blaming his 
own or othervs’ conduct in regard to them, and then subjoins a prayer, 
such as would easily be suggested to a man of a religious temper by the 
preceding considerations. 

It is well known that the authorship of this book has been vehemently 
disputed from time to time. A certf in Dr. John Gauden, a Cambridge 
man — a time-serving person, who, for a sermon preached to the House of 
Commons, in November 1640, against images and other ‘ superstitions of 
Popery,* had been installed in the living of Becking, and then privately 
obtained institution of it from Laud, the patron, is believed by many to 
have written the book. Writing to Lord Clarendon in January 1661, to 
urge his claim to a good a lucrative) bishopric, Gauden specified, as 

the invaluable and uni<iue service which ho luul rendered to the royal 
ca»o;o, that he was the author of Eikon BasiliJee. Tlui book and figure 
[frontispiece], he says, ‘ was wholly ami only my invention, nioking, and 
designo, in (trder to vindicate the king’s wisdom,’ &c. Clarendon long 
delayed to reply ; at last he wrote that he should treat Gauden’s com- 
munication as a secret, that he wished he had never heard it, and thought, 
if it became public, no one Init ‘ Mr. Milton ’ would be glad of it. 
Gauden died in 1662. His wid<»w, who survived him some years, left a 
written statement behind her, giving a circumstantial narrative of her 
husband’s ciuinection with the Eikon^ of which she declared him to be the 
sole author. This narrative ciime to light about 1690, and gave occasion 
for a paper war, lasting some twenty years. The matter was again keenly, 
debated about forty years ago, when Dr. WordftW^>rth wrote Tracis on the 
Ikon BasUike^ to prove the royal authorship, and was answered by Todd 
and others. 

*rhe external evidence which has been produced on one side or the 
other is far too complicated and voluminous for examination in these 
pages. I can only say that, being unconscious of any prior bent, I have 
myself arrived, after considerable study of the matter, at the following 
conclusions : - 

1. That Gauden was not a truthful man. A notable instance is his 
having writt«m to the king, about the beginning of 1662, that he had told 
the secret to none but him and his lm>ther, while, in fact, as we have seen, 
ho had ti)ld it the year before to Clarendon (Clarendon Papers), 

2. Tliat not one of the five witnesses, named either by Gauden or bis 
wife as peigsoiis who knew and could attest the truth of his story, appears 
ever to have actually confirmed it. One of them, indeed, Bishop Morley, 
is said to have expressed in 16‘J4 tlie ctftitrary belief (Church Quarterly 
liemewt vol. vii.), 

<1. That a considerable body of evidence h:is been adduced to show that 
the earlier chapters of the Eikon were composed by the king before the 
battle of Naseby (Juno 1645), taken by the enemy among other papers in 
his cabinet on that fiehl, ami restored to him soon afterwards on an appli- 
cation being nia<le C# Fairfax. Now Gauden’s story is to the effect that 
he did not begin to busy himself with the (;ornpo8ition of the Eikon before 
ir,47. 

4. That the stylo of several of the later chapters does not give the same 
clear impression of genuineness as that of the earlier. Gautlen probably 
had some hand in composing these lat<*r chapters, and, being a mean, self- 
seeking ini^, Hcruph‘<l not, when ho thought the falsehoo<i would serve his 
turn, to assort that he had writUn the entire work. ^ 

T 
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T^he internal evidence, it appears to me, affords the means of arriving at 
a more decisive conclusion than the external. It is impossible to believe 
that the writer of the chapte r on the ‘ Insolency of the Tumults * was not 
himself resident in London at the time when they took place. Charles I., 
we know, was so resident ; but Gauden was at that time living far away 
from such scenes, at his Oxfordshire parish of Bright well. There is some- 
thing terrible in the surge and sway of a great crowd in London at the 
present day, even when no political excitement possesses i^j but when, as 
in 1611-42, such excitement was sCperadded, we cannot wonder that the 
writer described the disturbances as * not like a storm at sea, but like an 
earthquake shaking the foundatiomof all.’ It would never have occurred 
to a forger who had not himself ^een p^mmt thus to write. Again, tho 
chapter ‘ On the Departure and Absence of the Queen * ooara every mark 
of genuineness. The delicacy, the deep affection, the chivalrous tender- 
ness, the anguish caused by difference of religion, are quite compatible 
with the authorship by thG king, whom even his wor>t enemies will allow 
to have been a gentleman, — but alt<»gether incompatible with the claims of 
T)r. Gauden, a mere vulgar, ignoble, preferment-hunting parson, whose 
published works show not a trace of any such elevation of sentiment, 
while in his letters it is conspicuously absent. A *third p«)int, trifling 
though it be, has, I think, great evidential force. In the chapter addressed 
to the Prince of Wales, the writer speaks of ‘deceiving the injury of his 
long restraint ’ by employing himself in giving counsel to hi^ son. ‘ Deceive ’ 
is here a literal translation of the French t romper ^ the idiomatic use of 
which m the sense of this pas^^age is well known. That >uch a phrase 
should rise to the lips of Cbarh-.s, in whose court French inu>t have be«*n 
a medium of daily intercourse, has in it nothing surprising ; but that it 
should have been used by Gauden seems to me in tin* la.st degree 
•improbable. 

The conciusion at which I am ciisposed to arrive i>, that tin* Kikon 
BasUikCy a> a wlnde, was the work of Chari' s I., but that ({aiulen had a 
share, — not now capable of exact assignment, --in tin' composition of tho 
later chapteis. 

3. At the Kestorutiuii (IGGO;, th»^ rourtii^rs, wits, iuul poets 
returned from exile nut iminlluenccd, whether fur gou<l or evil, 
by tlieir long sojourn abroad ; the, Anglican clergy saw their 
Church established on a tinner footing than ever; ainl their 
Puriltn adversaries, ejected and silenced, jiassed htdow the 
surface of society, and secretly (jrganked the earlier varie*ti<*s 
of tliat many-heatled Briti^li dissent which now numbcns nearly 
half the people of Kngland anioii^'its adherents. The*- theatres 
were reopeneii ; and every loyal subject — tu prove himself no 
Puritan — tried to he as wild, reckless, and <lissolute as po.ssihlc. 
Yet in the course of years the defeated party, witli (dianged 
tactics indeed, and in a soberer mood, began to make itself 
felt Instead of asking for a theocracy, they now agitated 
for toleration ; and, renouncing tlieir republicanism as imprac- 
ticable, they took up the watchword of constitutional reform. 
The Puritans and Roundheads of the Civil War reaj>pear towanls 
the close of Charles Il.'s reign under the more j[>ermancnfc 
apjiellation of the Whuj yariij. 
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( )iie of the points in which the party was found least altered 
after its transformation was its liitter and traditional hostility 
to tlie Church of Rome.^ Hence, after it l)ecame known that 
tlic heir-presuinptive to the crown, James, Duke of York, had 
changed his religion, tlie Wliigs formed the design of excluding 
him on tliat ground from the tlirone, and placing the crown 
upon the head of the next Ih-otestant heir. The party of 
the Court ami tlie Cavaliers (wlio began about this time to be 
called Tories) vigonjusly opoosed the scheme, and with success. 
James II. sucv.eeded in 16^55, and immediately began to take 
measures for the relief of (Jatholics from the many disabilities 
under which they laboured. But he pursued his obje(d with 
all the indiscretion and unfairness habitual to his family. 
Tliough tin* Whigs had been (hdeated and cowed, - -though the 
great maiorily of tlie nation desired to be loyal, — though the 
Anglican cl(U‘gy in particular had committed themselv(is irre- 
vocai)ly to the position that a king ought to be obeyed, no 
matter to what lengths he rniglit go in tjuanoy, -'-James so 
managed matters as almost to compel the divin(‘.s to eat their 
own Wi>rds, and, by forfeiting the aireetion and confidence of 
his people, U) throw the game into the hands of tlie Whigs. 
The Revolution came ; Jamcjs II. was t‘xpelled ; the Act of 
Settle, irient was passed ; ami the Catholics of England again* 
hi*came :in ohscure and persecuted minority, wdiicli for a 
hundred years almost disappears from the public ga/e and 
from tlie {»age of liistory. 

Umh*r William ill., from 1088 to 1700, there was a lull, 
comparativ*dy speaking, in ]>olitical aflairs. The Toleration Act, 
passed in amounted to a formal renunciation of the claim 

of tlio state on account of whicli so much blood hail been 
slied ill this ami the pia'vious cenUiry -to impose redigious 
uniformity upon its subjects. Towaids the middle of William’s 
reign tlic^ Tories Ixigan* to recover from the stunning effects of 
the moral shock wliicdi they;,h.^d sustained at the Revolution ; 
ami the modern system oi pailiameiitary govi^rnnient, though 
(!omj)licated for a time by the question of Jacobitism, began to 
develop its outlines out of tlie strife of the opposing parties. 

Having thus reviewetl the course of events, we proceed to 
des(!rihe the devulopinent of ideas, as expressed in literature, 
<luring the same jieriod. 

^ One Samuel .lohnson, oluiplain to the Loni Hussoll who was hohoaded in 
1683, puhli.shed iu 1682 a j)aniphlot entitled JMnn the Apostate^ fujainsttho 
Duke of York, on account of hie having changed hia religion. For this and 
other publications oonceivod in a similar spirit, ho was sentenced in the next 
nocn to stand in the piliory and >>c wdiipped from Newgate to Tyb»rn, After 
the Revolution ho was compensated. 
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Poetry before the Restoration ; Jonson : The Fan- 
tastic School ; Cbwley, Crashaw, &c. ; Milton, 
^ Marvell. 

4. Under the Stuarts the court still, as in the days of Eliza- 
beth, opened its gates gladly', to the poets and playwrights. 
Jonson’s chief literary employment during his, later years was 
the composition of masques fdr the entertainment of the king 
and roy.d family. That quarrelsome, reckless, intieinporate man, 
wliose pedantry must liave been insufferable to his contempo- 
.raries Inid it not been relieved by such flashes of wit, such a 
how of graceful simple feeling, outlived by many years the 
friends of his youth, and die<l, almost an old man, in IhlU. 
An edition of his collected works, including many jdays, nu)st 
of his jhJpifjramSy and The Forest, had been published in 16 IG. 
His beautiful pastoral drama of the Sad Shepherd was left 
unfinished at his death. To a coKection of his miscadlaneous 
ptjems he gave the strange title 'of ‘ Underwoods.' \o. XV. is 
the famous epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke : — 

Uiulorneath this sable herse 
Lies the subject uf all verse, 

Sidney’s sister, Pembrokt‘’8 mother ; 

Death, ere th<»u hast .slain another, 

Learn’d, and fair, and good as she, 

Time shall throw a dart at thee ! 

A diligent reader of Jonson's masques will find, scattered up 
and down them, some of the airiest and prettiest songs in tins 
world. ‘ Ki.se, Cynthia, rise,’ is one of the.se ; another i.s the 
merry catch in the Masque of Oberon, beginning — 

Rnz, quoth the blue flio, 

Hum, quoth the l)ee ; _ 

Ihiz and hum they cry, 

A nd 80 do we. 

Among tlie numerous epigrams, tliis is notewortliy : — 

Un<lo*rneath this stone doth lio 
As much beauty as could die ; 

Which in life did harbour L(iv(» 

To more virtue than doth live. 

The famous song ‘To Celia,' ^ which begins- - 

Drink to me, only, with thine eyes, 

And 1 will pledge with inine- 


* Grit. HiJcL I, § 5S. 
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is No. 9 in the group of ])oems called The Forest. The el<^iac 
verses addressed ‘ To the memory of my beloved master, Wm. 
81uiksj)(^:ire, and what he has left arc interevSting. Jonsoii^s 
love of liis subject seems to be genuine, and to transport liim 
out of himself. Here occurs the fine line : — 

• lie w;i8 n(3t of an age^ but for all time. 

The refinement, — tin', true gentleness of Shakspe^e^s nature, — are 
glanced at in the following^linctf, which may be c.oinpared with 
what Lydgate* wrote of Chaucer (a?^/c, ch. i. § 70) : — 

Look how the father’s face 
Lives in liis offspring; even so the^ace 
Of Shakespeare’s iiiimi and manners brightly shineF 
In his well-turned and truc-tilM lines : 

In each of which he seems to shake a lance 
As braildished at the e}es of ignorance. 

Sweet Swan of Avon 1 what a ‘•ight it were 
To Bee thee in our water yet ap])ear, 

And make tho^^e fligfits up(»n tlie banka of Thames 
Til at so did take Kii/.a .ftid^our Jame-< ! 

6. Tho young(‘r race of poets belonged nearly all to what 
Inus bci'ii ternn;d by J.)ryden and Dr. dohnson tlie Motaj)hy>icak 
seliool, tln‘ founder of wliich in Knghind was Donne. Hut in 
fatd this stylo of writing wms of Italian parentage, and was 
brought in bv the Neapolitan Marini.^ Tired of the endless 
imitations of tlie ancients, wliicli, except when a great genius 
like that of Tasso broke through all conventional rules, had 
ever sinc'o the revival of learning fetteri‘d the poetifi taste of 
Italy, Marini resolved to launch out boldly in a new career of 
inv(*ntion, and to give to the world wh’^itever liis keen wit and 
liv(‘Iy fancy might prompt to him He is described by Sisniondi- 
as ‘the cclehraled innovator on classic Italian taste, who first 
S(‘duced*the p(K‘tsof the. seventeeiuh century into that lahmred 
and afieebMl stvh* which his^ own richness and vivacity of 
imagination were so widl c^culatea to recommend. The most 
whimsical comparisons, pompons and overwrcnglit descriptions, 
with a .sp(*(‘i('s of po<*lical jiunning and resiMVch, wen^ soon 
('steemed, umlei’ lii.s authority, as beanlh's of the. very first 
ordea/ Marini resided for some years in France, and it was 
in that country* that he ]»roduced his A<t(me. His influence 
ujion French poetry was as great* as upon Italian, but the 
vigour and freedom which it conuminioatcd were perhaps more 
than counterbalanced by tlie false taste wdiich it encouraged. 

* Itorn fr>r»a. ibod 1625 ; author of the ami tho Ifcnnit. 

- LHcraiu$'€ oj the tiauth of A'uru;if (Ku8r;uc), vol. li, p. 20 J. 
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Tlie^same may be said of his influence upon our own poets. 
Milton alone liad too much originality and inherent force to 
be carried away in tho/stroam ; but the most pn])u]ar juiots 
of the day —Donne, Cowlej% Crashaw, Waller, Cleveland, and 
even Dryilen in his earlier elibrts — gave im to the prevailing 
fashion, and, instead of simple, natural images, shubled their 
poems with coiireifs (concetti), This explains why Cowley was 
rated by his contemporaries as the greatest pQct of liis day, 
since every age has its favoui'ite fasliiims, in literature as in 
costume ; and those who conform them receive more praise 
than those wlio assert their independence. Thus Claren<lon ^ 
speaks of Cowley as having ‘made a flight beyond all men;’ 
and Ibuiham, in the elegy which he wn:)te on him, compares 
him with Shakspere, Jonson, and Fletcher, to the di-;idvantage 
of the three older poets. A few” s])ecimens wdll, howev(*r, 
better illustrate the Metaphysical, or, as we slunild ])refer to 
term it, tlie Fantaxstic manner, than pages of explanation. The 
first is from Donne^s metrical epistloi? : describing a sea-voyage, 
he says : — 

There note they the ship*B ^icknesscH,-- the mast 
Shak<-d with an ague, and the hohl and wai^t 
With a salt dropsy clogged. 

Cleveland compares tin* stopping of a fountain to a cliange in 
the devolution of an estate : — 

Art an ol)structed fountain’rt h<*ad 
Cuts the entail off from the streams, 

And bn^ok'5 are disinheriU'd ; 

Honour and beauty are mere dreams 
Since Charles and Mary lost tlieir heanis. 

Cow”lpy talks of a trembling sky ami a startleil sun : in tln» 
DavkOniSy Knvy thus addresses Lucifer: — 

Ho thou hut threat, loud Htorrns >«|j{ill make reply 
And thunder echo to th^- trcmblimj sky ; 

Whil-t ragint^' H(‘as kwell > bold a in ight 
As sliall the hre’s proud element affri'^ht. 

Th’ old <iru(l-ing sun, from his long-beaten way, 

Shall at tiiy voice and ini^guid»- the day, ,Vc. 

Dryden, in his youthful elegy on J..‘»id Hastings, who died of 
tlie small-pox, describes that mahuly under various figur(\s : — 

BlirtterH with pride Hwelled, which through 'h llexh did .sprout 
Like rosebuds, stuck in the lily-skin about. 

Each little pimple ha<l a tear in it, 

To wail the fault its rising did commit. 


Antobioifrapkyy vol. i, p. Ik). 
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To such a pitch of extravagance did talented men i)roceed in 
their endeavour to write in the fashion, in their straining alter 
the much admired conceits / • • 

G. Of Donne, who died in 1631, we have already spokenJ 
The oth(*r poets just mentioned of tlie Fantastic school, namely, 
Cowley, Cras|iaw, Waller, and Cleveland, together with 1'homas 
Carew, Robert Herrick, Sir Joh»* Suckling, Richard Lovelace. 
George Herbert^ Sir John Denham, and Francis (Juarles, were 
all anhmt royalists. Cowley, likct 1 lorace driven from Athens, — 

t • 

Dura Red eniovere loco me tumpora grato, — 

was dislodg(‘d from both Universities in turn by the victorious 
arms of the Rarliarnent, and attaching liimself to the suite of 
llenrif'tta Maria, was employed by her at Paris for many years 
as a conlidentia] secretary. After his return to Kngdand in 
IGbG. In* piiblislied his entire poems, consisting of MiscvHanieSy 
Anarrei>ntics^'^ Pindaric (Jdes, tlie Misfrers^ and the iJrundeis, 
In the })reface lie advised ^u‘acefiil submission to the existing 
< loveriniuMit ; and this tenderness to ‘ tln^ usuriKitioiU was 
maliciously remcmljcred agaimst him after the restoration of 
monarchy. He was fully included in the act of oblivion which 
(jharles II. is said to have extembnl to his //vV/zf As. Hi.s lastr 
y<‘ars w(*re speait in retirement at Chertsey. He died in 1667, 
from the (‘llects ot a cold caught by staying too long among his 
labourers in the* hay held. 

It will be more- easy to assign his proper rank to Cowley, if 
one, rememb(U‘s tliat he had a lemarkably (piick and ai>prehen- 
sive understanding, but a feeble chara<*ter. Gne reads a few of 
his minor [lieces, and is struck by the penetrating power of Ids 
wit, and dazzled by the daring ilights of his imagination; one 
eonceiv(*s such a man to be capable of llu* greatest things. Yet 
it is not so : a nativt* weakness prevents him from soaring with 
a sustailied flight; the hue of his resolutbm is over ‘ sieklied 
o’er with tlie jiale (’ast of t^)uHitt’ or rather, his re.solution is 
not of that tri(*d and sta]»le quality at the out.s(*t wliich would 
enable it to brush away subsequent and conflicting impulse.s 
from ibs ])ath. He beg.m the I >acid(‘is wi Cambridge, with the 
i<h‘a of piMKlmung a gieat epic poem on a sciiptnr.d subject: 
but lu‘ completiil no move tli.in four cantos, and th(*n gave up 
the design It needed a more .strry determimithm than bis to 
earry iliroiigli sncli a W(»rk to a .su(‘ce.ssful issue. He felt this, 
nor tloubted that the right poet would he found. He says oi 
the Dacidcisy * I shall bo ambitious of no other fruit for this 
• 

» Sco p. 203. 


» Hoo Crit. Sect. ch. I. § (ft. 
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weqjc and imperfect attempt of mine, but the opening of a way 
to the courage and imlusiry of some other persons, who may be 
better able to perform To ^thoroughly and successfully,' As in 
this preface (written in 1656) he was endeavouring to conciliate 
tlic party in power, it seems not unlikely that in this passage he 
actually refers to Milton, who in more than oiie^of his prose 
works had spoken of his wish mid intention to hike up the harj) 
some day, and sing, to the Divine honour, ‘ an, elaborate song 
for generations.' » 

There was something in Cowldy of extraoiWinary power, 
both to kindle affection and to disarm malice ; never was any 
man more truly loved by liis friends; aiitl this jiersonal charm 
inay explain in part tfteir excessive admiration of his genius. 
J)Ut he, if left to himself, preferred .solitude ; professing always, 
says his biograjdier, Sprat, ‘ that he went out of tlie world, as 
it was man's, into the same world, as it was nature's, and as it 
was God's.' He once wrote, — 

b 

All wretched aruj solitary he 
Who loves not his own compauv. 

He’ll feel the weight of 't many a day, 

Unless he call in sin or vanity 
To help to bear ’t away. 

Ill truth a mind so active and penetrating as Ids could never 
allnw time to hang heavy or ho uncinjiloyed. When, for 
oxanijile, upon Ids return to Knglaml, during the Protectorate, 
Ids friends advised him to .study iinMlicino, Ids coinplianc(‘. will) 
tlieir advice, insteatl of leading Idni to a profitabh* juactioe, 
r.arried him no farther than the Pharmacopcoia ; tlie suhjoct of 
herbs so fascinated hini that he \vainlered on from tlui cmi* 
sideration of their medicinal to that of their general pr<»pei tie.'^, 
^nd thence to the study of their modes and conditions of growth. 
From herbs lie passed on to floirers^ wldch in turn Miggested 
the study of trees^ first thosQ of .tin* orchard, ii(3xt those of the 
forest. The re.sult was a Latin pfichi in six hook.*^, 0/ I ^1 unis ^ 
a work of wonderful cleverness and })riiliain*y. Sc^veral hands 
gladly engaged in translating it into Kuglish. 

7. This rcniarkahle fertility and brilliancy of wit is perhaps 
still blitter seen in another wank, a Latin plyy, N^tufnKjiuin 
Jocularfi^ ^The Condc Shipwreck,' which he w'roie and can.sed 
to lie acted at (.’ambridge in his twentieth year. It i.s in the 
style of Terence, and the dialogue proceeds with an ea.sy flow' of 
jest, anecdote, and repartee, wliich exhibits (jowh^y’s linguistic 
resources in a most remarkable light. His only ot}i(*r <Jrarnatic 
attempts \Vcre Lovers Hiddle^ a {lastoral comedy, which he com 
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posed while still a Westminster boy, and Cutter of Colerryin 
Street a prose comedy of no great nieri^. 

Ilis sliorter poems have now to be considered ; and it is 
among these that we shall find what may approacli nearest to 
a justification of the j)rai8es of his contemporaries. As to the 
Mistress^ a collection of love poems, Cowley, if his own account 
may he l)elievcd, wrote them, iiiU in tjie character of a lover 
impelled to clothe his feelings and wislies in song, but rather in 
that of a professional verse-n^aker ; for poets, he says, ‘ are never 
thought frecmAi of their company without paying some duties 
and obliging themselves to be true to love.* These poems ac- 
cordingly may be tak<m for metrical exercises, displaying mucli 
ingenuity but no living power. One, however, which is very 
grac(dully and liappily expr(*ssed, and more carefully; rimed 
and measured tl\|'in is the author’s wont, shall be given at a 
future page.“ Rut it was tlie daring flight wliich he essayed in 
his Pimlaric odes that most dazzled and charmed the age. * This 
style, which Drydcn often tried, and Pope and Gray occasionally, 
was, he tells us, accidentally sugpjested to liirn ; the ^ works of 
]*imlar having chanced to fall in his way at a time when no 
otlicr books were to be had, and tlie compulsory familiarity tlius 
occasioned leaving led to a deli)>erato pr(»f(»rence for Pindars 
irregular metres. Rut <*veu if this was the correct account of 
it, it is c.ertain that the permitted lawlessness of the metre, in 
wliich long ami short lines are mingled Uigethcr haphazard, and 
rimes are either coui)le<l, alt<‘rn:ite, or even more widely sepa- 
rated, was [leculiarly suitable to the veliement rush of thoughts 
wliich were ever pnvssing for utterance through Cowley’s brain, 
and which no adeijuato solidity of judgmmit controlled or sifted. 
Rut Cowley is not ev(*n regular in tlealing witli irregularity; 
while many <»f his ‘ Pindariques * preserve a wild harmony of 
their own amidst all their flings and sallies, which is enougli to 
satisfy the critical tmr, there are others in which lines occur that 
trail tlieir liuge lengtli lal>onicuiJ?!y' rdong like wounded snakes, 
and by no possible Immouring <>r contraction of the syllables 
can be redueed to harmony, 1 ake, for instance, the conclusion 
of the to Mr. lloh)u*s — a really fine poem; what morUil 
ear can tolerate the last line*? - 
♦ 

And that whi<’h never is t-<» die, for €wer innst be young. 

J>rvdcn*8 corrector ear, wlien he Piiularicised, scarcely over 
suflered liiin Ixj make such slij>s. 

^ Tirst pij^xlueod at 'Prinity Collog©, ('ambridge, in 16 11, under the title of 
The Onardian, but revived after Uio Restoration under the now title. 

^ bee Crit. Soot ch. I. § 60. 
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The t^ubjects of Cowley’s Pindaric odes are very various. 
Sometimes he translate^ or imitates I’indar or Horace*. ; some- 
times he devotes them tA the cause of {diilosophy, dedicating 
one to Hobbes, another to the Royal Society, then recently 
founded, another to Harvey on his discovery of the circulation 
of the blood. The ode To the Ihike of Buckin^iham, on his 
marriage with the daughter \)f Lord Fairfax, possesses some 
peculiar interest, as bringing before us, in Jbho day of his 
happy and brilliant youth, ftie s^me Villiera whom T)rydc*n 
satirised under the character of Zimri, and whoift^ end afforded 
a theme for Pope to moralise upon in his third Handle, He 
discharged his loyal duty to his prince, in the otie Ujnm his 
Majesty s Restoration and Return, Among all similar composi- 
tions of, that age, Cowley’s Restoration ode is the b(‘st, becaust*. 
the most genuine. It is true that his loyally inakes him depart 
from truth, wlien Charles II., or his father, or any other Stuart 
Is in tfie Ciise, almost as much as Dryden. But such exaggera- 
tion is more excusable in tin* older *poet, who liad sulfcred long 
years for , the cause which h^ now saw triumphant, and whose 
oyal logic seems to have almost honestly reasoned thus : — 

• Being the rightful king, he must be all that is f*xcellent.’ 
With even greater sincerity, one cannot doubt, Cowley ab- 
lorred the Protector, with whom he liad never, like Dryden, 
3r Waller, or Milton, been brought inU) close conta(5t. In a 
>rose Discourse ronceminfj the (iorerninent of Oliver VnmnnU^ 
iie burst forth into a set of vig(»rous stanzas, j)athotically 
lojn’ecating the recurrence of such a tyranny as the nation 
lad just been freed from ; — 

Come the elevenfn plague rather than this should be ; 

Come sink us rather in the sea ; 

Come rather Pestilence and reap <l(»\\n ; 

Come. God*.s sword rather than our own ; 

Let rather Roman come again, • 

Or Saxon, Norman, or the J>ane ; 

In all the* ills we ever bore, ^ 

We grie\ed, we sighed, W'e wept; we never blushed before. 

If for our sins the liivine ven;^‘'ance be 
Called to the last t xfp inity, 

Let sonui denouncing «loiia.M first be sent, 

To see if Kngland will repent ; 

Methinks at least Home prodigy, 

Some drea<lful porteift from on high, 

Should terribly forewarn the earth, 

As of good princes* deaths, so of a tyrant’s birth, 

Wc shall have occasion to notice farther on the<|Vcry dif- 
erent impressions which this great ruler and his policy left on 
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Dryden and Miltond One, and t*liafc one perhaps the l)os< 4 > of 
the rindariques, is called ‘The Complaint;' in the language of 
decent, but linn and not undignified ^ehionstrance, it speaks of 
tlie neglect in which the gentle poet lay after his long and 
faithful service to the court.- 

A })<)em called ‘ A Vote ' (Ac., a wish or prayer), written when 
h('. was but thirteen, ends with tins remarkable stanza : — 

t 

Thus would I double my •life's fading space, 

For^li(5 that runs ittwell, twice runs his race; 

And in this true delight, 

'J'hese unbuugi)t sports, and happy state, 

I would not fear nor wish my fate, 

But boldly say each niijht, * 

To-morrow let the sun his beams display. 

Or in clouds hide them ; / Juivc lived to~day^ ’ 

% 

As a prost* writer, Cowley is copious and Ciisy, with* much 
the same faults that we shaU have to notice in Dryden. 

8. If, after this examination^ of his writings, the reader 
should still ask wherein lies the secret of the extraordinary 
admiration with which ( ’owley was regarded by his contempo- 
raries, 1 can only say that, so far as I can discover, the feeling- 
which hi.*- writings excited of difheuities overcome, and various 
learning employed in the work of composition, was the chief 
inceaitive t<» that admiration. Poetry was then looked n))oii 
as, a kind of art or craft, in which no one could or ought to 
excel who had not been regularly instriicU‘d in all the tech- 
ni('al d(‘tails, and through a classical education had become 
familiar at tirst hand with the great poets of antiquity. Afl 
these requirements were fulfilled in Cbwley, and they were 
iimleniably uniietl to brilliant talents, so that, according to all 
the jnevailing notions of the time, he could not fail to bo con- 
sidered t great [)oet, -Thus it hapi>ened that Shakspere, who 
was thoiiglii to liave written ^employing little labour and 

no learning, was ranked, by able imm, ])eIow Ben Jonson ; 
a judgment to t)nr pr(‘sent ideas wholly incomprehensible. 


* Sr<; li t, 

* ()th< r tine liiu > fuuu Cow b y uro : — 

Nottiiug so soon lh»* drooping sp’rits can rai^o. 

As praises fnun the nu n whom all men praiso : 

(On verses of Lt)ni Broghill.) 

uu<i - 


• life should a well-orderM ;H>ein be.’ ^ 
{Ode uj>on Liberty.) 
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Cleveland, for instance, writes as follows, in an elegy on Ben 
Jonson : — 


Sliakspeare nia> make griefe merry ; P>oaiim()nt’.s style 
Ravish and melt auger into a smile ; 

111 winter nights, or after meals, they be, 

I must confess, very good company. 

15 ut thou exact’st our best^-hours’ industry ; 

We may read them, — we ought tt) study thee ; 

Thy scenes are precepts ; ^ver}’ verse doth givt‘ 

Counsel, and teach us not to laijgh, but live. 

The truth is, that the whole doctrine of hcro-worshij), as wo 
now conceive it, is^ modern. "WhetlnT tln^y wonlii liav(‘ 
avowed it or not, the real upshot of tlu*. criticisms on poetry 
))assed by most thinking men in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, amounted to a reversal of the ol(J maxim, ‘ Pocta 
nascitur, non fit;* they assume, on the contrary, that ‘ J*oeta fit, 
non nascitur.* 

9. The lyrics of Edmund W§«llei* ean iu‘V<‘r die. AVhen hi) 
tried the In^roic style, some* inherent disqualifieation for the 
task — perliaps a want of true inhorn dignity— caused l)im fre- 
quently to sink saltiun from tlu^ sublime to the ridiculous. 
What more perfect instance of the batlios could he given than 
the following lines from his elegy Upon the Death of the Loj\I 
Protector ? — 

Our boumls’ enlargement was his latest toil, 

Nor hath he h*ft us p^i^oners to our isle : 

Under the tropic is our language spoke, 

And pari of Flanders haih received our yoke. 

His heroics ‘To the Queen’ arc stiff and artilicial, while 
those ‘To the Queen Mother’ unpleasantly reiniml one of 
the ‘ I^iyal Effusions * of E'ltzgerald, so .amudngly pavodied in 
the Rejected AdilienHCH. But^ imw turn to the lyrics, and 
though it cannot he alleg(!(l that^heir taste is always perferd, 
tlieir diction always faultless, yet ^^ci are forced to (*onfess that 
the author ‘cum magnis vixisso,* and has not fallen below )»is 
opj)ortunities : he treads on sure ground whiU) using to eiilti- 
valcd men, or jiolislied, gifted women the language of gra<;eful, 
airy compliment : nor are times lacking when* a vein m deeixu* 
feclitig is touched in that ordinarily frivolous heart, ami he 
surprises us by strains pensive, musical, and lingering in the 
memory like a requiem by Mozart. Th(i song ‘To E'lavia,’ 
beginning — 

’Ti« not your beauty can ingage 
My wary heart ; 
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the woll-knovvn lyric, ‘Oo, Lovoly'Rose/ tlio son^^ ‘To Chlo^is, 
ami that ‘To a Vc*iy Young Lady/ are all iu their several ways 
exceedingly chiinning. The fine lines ‘'Upon Ben Jonson^ are 
so appropriaUj to Shakspcre, and so /^appropriate to Jon son, 
that one could alniost bfdievo the 1 leading to be a blunder. 
The genius of Jonson was, we an; told, — 

nor this, iu)r that, ~l)ut all we find, 

And all we can imagine in mankind. 

The ‘ Battle of the Rinniner Islands,^ a piece in the heroic 
cniiplot, of some length but no great merit, describes liow two 
wliah;s at the island of Bermuda, being (mi bayed, wcire attacked 
by sailors, but succe(^d(;d iu es(!aping. In some fine .stanzas 
‘Of English Vt‘rse,’ Waller deplores the rapid change.^ which 
the language was' undergoing : — 

Po<*t3 that lasting marble seek, 

Must carve inTiatin or in Greek; 

We write in 8and,\mi* language grows. 

And, like the tide, onr work o’erlluws. 

Towards the close of his long life, the muse of Waller aj>* 
proaclied witli trenililing the mysteries of death and personal 
accountability. lie was past eighty when he wrote these 
noble lines : — 


The si*as are (iui<’t when the winds give oVr; 

So calm are we when p:isi>i»»n8 are no more; 

For then we know how' vain it was to boast 
Of fleeting things, so certain to be lost. 

C'IoiuIh of affecti<»n frtun our younger eyt‘s 
Conceal that emptiness which age descries. 

I'lie soul’s dark cottage, batb^r'd and decayed, 

L< ts in lU'NV light through chinks that time hath made; 
' Stn»nger by wthikm ss, wiser men become, 

As they draw near to thev* eteynal home. 

Leaving the ohi, hoth^H’orhis at once they view, 

Who staml u[H)n the threslndd of the new. 


Walh;r lived itito tlie roigu of James TI., dying in the year 

l(hs7. 

10. Richard Urashaw was, like Cowloy, ejected from the 
university of (/imbridge by the Puritans, and deprived of his 
Ftdlowship. lie became a Roman Catholic, and, after sutreriug 
great hardship from poverty in Paris, was discovtned and 
generously aided by his friend Cowley. He died at lx)retto iu 
11)50, iuui was mourned by Cowhy in a moving and <A)eautiful 
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ek^^y. Besides writing many miscellaneous pieces of a serious 
cast, he translated the di Hefindt of Marini. All 

these are grouped together under the heading ‘Steps to the 
Temple.’ He wrote also poems of a more mundane caste, 
‘The Delights of the Muses;’ among which is ‘Musics Duel,’ 
imitated from Strada, the story of a contention between a 
musician and a niglitingale, ih which the bird is worsted. The 
unequal texture of Crashaw’s poetry, and liis^ predilection for 
conceits, have greatly dimmed a poetical reputation which force 
of thought and depth of feeling might (jtherwisft have rendered 
a very high one. 

Some of the songs of this period seem to be destined to, 
and may be held to ‘deserve, as enduring a fame as those of 
r»eranger. Such are, besides those ])y Waller already men- 
tioned, Carew’s He that loves a roay Cheek, Lovelace’s song To 
Althea, from Prison, Wither’s Shall /, u'ustmj in despair, and 
many more. Never before or since has Eiiglisli life so blossomed 
into song. Scotland has since hacther Burns, and Indaiul her 
Moore, but to find the Kngli^hV7<a//.N0?i in perfection, wo minst 
go back to the seventeenth century. 

11. George Herbert, the brother of Lord llerbin’t of Cln r- 
'■])ury, is the author of religious i)oetry, conceived in a vein 
which reminds one of Southwell. That In; was iniluen(‘ed })y 
the oMer j)oet is evident from a sonnet, (5ompos(*d in bis sev(»n 
teenth year, in whif-h In* rails, exactly in tlie manner of South- 
well, against the aims(i by which poetry is (‘UslavaMl to human 
instead of Divine love. A collection of his jKM'ms, entitled 
The Temple, was publiwslied in 1(133, .some time- after his death. 
A prose work, The Priest tnthe Temjtfe^ or, The Count rt/ Ihirsmi, 
appeared among his it inains in 1(152. The Ckurrh Porrh, the 
introductory poem of The Temple, is highly characbu-istic ; the 
style is sententious, aiititlietieal, often (juaint, and a little ver- 
bose. But for didactic pithine.ss it caiinot easily be biatched ; 
take such line.s, for instancy;. a.‘# this, in ivlati<ai to druiikenn(*ss 
and careless companion.^ : — 

Pick out of talcH the mirth, but uot thu Kin ; 
or this in relation to veracity, — 

Dare to l^e tnie. Nothing can nei fl a lit*. 

A fault, which needa it most, grows two tht rt by; 


or, with reference to the eommon neglect of education, — 
*Some till their ground, but let we< <h choke their Hon; 
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or — • 

Envy not greatnosR ; for thou mak'st thereby 
Thyself the less, and so the djsttnce greater. 

The collection is closed by The Church Militant^ a loni: 
poem announcing' the singular theory (which was afterwards 
applied by Perkeley to ‘the course of empire*) that religion 
always has and always will travel westward. On account of 
the lines, — 

t Religion stance on tip-toe in our land. 

Ready to pass to the American strand ; 

tlie Vice-Chan(udlor at Cambridge refused for some time to 
license the printing of the work. 

George Sandys, the seventh son of a Protestant Archbishop of York, 
educated at Oxford and by foreign travel, — he was for a time treasurer to 
the newly planted colony in Virginia, — executed while he was in America 
a metrical translation of Ovid's MctaimjrpJwses, which was published in 
1626, and suj)erseded that t)f Golding before mentioned. F(»r the rest of 
his life S.indys de\ot(d himst lf to sacied poetry. Ilis Paraphrase of the 
Psalms (16:n;) was dedicated to the King and Queen; Charhis I. is said 
to have much admired it. It is, however, inferior in merit to the Para^ 
phrase on Joh^ in the ht'roic couplet, which is composed with an e\enues^ 
and harmony of verhilication that our heroic measure had scarcely yet 
attained to. Drvtlen, the great reformer of our verse, mn>t have studied 
Sandys canfully. He al.s<i wrot*- ("hrist's Passum, a Tra^/cdtf (1640), 
fn'ely translated from the Latin of Grotius, the substance of which must 
n*seml)le the Amniergan play, ami Paraphrases^ on Ecclesiastes and the 
Cantichi of (/untieles. The face of the poet (see his portrait in Mr. Hooper’s 
edition of his poems), taken in middle life, with laced falling collar, a 
loose striped jerkin, longish hair, peaked beard, and large thougiitful eyes, 
is singularly dignified and pleasing. 

• 

12. Sir Henry Wotton ami Bishop Corbet both died Ix^ioro 
the breaking out of the Civil War. Wotton’s serious thoughts 
were gifen to diplomacy, liul lie wrote two or tliree pretty 
tilings. His Farewell fu the VftnlJieif of the World breatlics 
the detaclnmuit of a herniirand the idiMlism of a Platonist; 
yet he took orders late in life to ipialify himself for the com- 
fortalile post of Provost of F]ton. Corbet was a convivial 
sinner, with phuity of good rommon-senso ; disposed to he 
lenient to th«5 Puritans, not on principle, but merely from his 
Knglish good-nature, which would not let him hear hardly on 
the weak. His poetry, like the man himself, is of a coarse 
fibre. His Journey into Fra?ire^ written in what may be 
called the ‘Sir Thopas*' metre, is sorry doggerel. In his 

* from tho * Rime of Sir Thopos’ in tho Canterburif 
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Farewell to the Fairies^ this* jovial soul, thirsiiiiij; for pleasure, 
siglis for the good old luedifeval days of dancing, Maypoles, 
love-making, and all #or,ts of riotous fun, which the fairies 
were supposed to patronise. 

Thomas Randolph, a Cambridge m.an, whom Ben Jonsoii owned for his 
son in the Muse, wrote many poems, chiefly amatory, of great import- 
ance, but is cinefly remembered asS.he author of a curious play, The Muhes* 
Lookhig’Glass€y which retains some of the features of the old moralities. 
Randolph is an Aristotelian, anti itt philosophically .severe on tho Puritans, 
as men who were always in extremes, would not .see that excellence 
lies in a mean.^ Two ridiculous Puritans, Bird ami M#!b. Flowt rdew, are 
introduced in the piece. One Roscius with his troop is exhibiting a play ; 
Flowerdew says, * What do you next pre.sent ? ’ 

Rose. The severAll virtues. 

HirtL I hojHJ there be no Cardinall Vertues there. 

, Jiosc. There be not. 

Bird. Then I’ll stay ; I hate a Vertue 

That will be made a Cardinal ; Cardinal -vt‘rtut‘8, 

« Next to Pope- vertues, are most impious ; 

And Bishop- vertues are imw^arrantable ; 

I will allow of none ^ut Deacon-vertues, 

Or Elder-vertues. • 

13. Thomas Carew, who had a post in the court of Charles 
I., was cut off in his prime about the year ]b39. llis poems, 
whicli are mostly amatory, are of a level standard of merit ; 
none rise very liigh, and none are altogether had.- Ih* is full 
of similitudes and conceits, but they are less extravagant than 
those of Donne or Crashaw. lie platoiiises veiy prettily in 
the song — 

Ask me no more where Jove bestowH, 

The rose-form, wliich, the philosophers would say, exists, apart 
from actuality, in the eternal archetype, the one Ihiinal Form 
which is the cause of all forms, reposes, according to the pliilo- 
sophy of the lover, in tho fathomless deep of his la(l;f’s mystic 
and heavenly beauty. » • ^ 

14. William Drummond, of llawthorndfm, a vain, self- 
conscious man, with slender stamina and much fel»rilc ex- 
citability, is the autlior of a quantity of poems, some of \vbi(!li 
were published in his lifetime, wliile the entire s(‘ri(‘s wenj 
edited and printed in 165G, a few years afcter his death, hy 
K^lward Philips, Milton'.s jit*phew, tlui author of the TheMnio} 
Poetarum. They consist of ‘Teares on the .Death of Mciliades ' 
(Prince Henry, eMest son of flames 1.), ‘ Urania, or Spiritual 
Poem^' ‘Madrigals and Epigrarn.s,' * Forth Feasting,' ‘Flowers 

p. 251. ^ See Crit. Sec. ch. 1. |f59. 
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of Sion/ ainl * Postlunnoiis Poeraa/ Tlio first-named piece is 
an elegy in decasyllabic rime; it first appeared in 1613, and, 
tliuiigh of far inferior power, seems to nave suggested some of 
tlie tliouglits and images in Milton's Lycidan : — 

Qu(.*cn of the fields, whose blush makes blush the morn, 

Sweet Hose ! a princess death in purple mourn ; 

Oh, hyacinths, for aye your A1 keep still, 

Nay, with more marks of woe, your leaves now fill. 

Hence may hrve come the hint for the bonnet of Comns, 
‘inwrought with figures dim,' and 

Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe.' 

The poems in Uniuifi are of little account ; one stanza of 
Southwell or Herbert is worth the whole of thmn. ‘Madrigals 
and K[ugrams ' an* mostly in tripping metres, and on amatory 
llieine.s. IVrhaps the best among J)rummond's poems, because 
it seems to express genuine feehng, is ‘Forth Feasting,' written 
in 1(517. The river addresses tlm king on his visiting Edin- 
burgh, his native city. The conclusion, whicli is very spirited, 
runs as follows : — 

(J ! lnv»* thcHf bounds, where of thy royal stem 
Mon than a hundred wore a diadem ; 

So evjT gold and bays thy brows adorn, 

8o never tune may s(‘e thy race outworn ; 

So of thim- i)wn '•till may.-t thou hv desired, 

Of strangers fean «1, redoubted, and admired; 

So memory the** praise, s*» pn-cious hi*urs 
May character thy name in starry flowers ; 

S*^ may thy high ex phut- at last make even 
With earth tliy empin*, gli>ry with the heaven. 

Th*j p*»»'m8 i)f Lord Hc'rhert of Ch. rbury scarcely merit the can* which 
tin ir iate«4 etlitor, Mr. Churton Coliin.s hius bestowed upon them. The 
‘ I'degy ov* r a Tomb,' ainl two or tlin-<* other pit*ces, may be read with 
pleasuie ; but, on tin* wlntlt*, th«i<f d*'s<*r\^^ no more favourable sentence 
than that giv*'n by I*.ark, the etlitor of Wart*m, who says : ‘They consist 
chit'fly of iin*taj)hysical h)Ve-vers*'s, ingmitms but unnatur.al, plattmic in 
s**ntinu*iit, but trt‘«piently grog's in «*.xpr*'.ssion.' 


IT). John Cleveland was a vi(deiit boistonm.s Royalist, the 
\Vildrak(‘ of real lib' ami literary hivslory. Ha^l his lire and 
force been sup])nrl<‘d l)y a keener ami more ctiltivaU'.d intellect, 
he might liuve h(*en a great poet. He is best known for his 
tirades against the ScoU’li, whom he hated both as Presby- 


• /-//»’ IOC. 
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tervuis and as traitors. The old joke against tlic Scotch, on 
account of their attachment to their native laud ai)i)earing to 
increase in the ratio o^i their distance from it, was cleverly 
expressed by Cleveland in The lieheU Scot : — 

Had Cain been Scot, God would have chanjjfcd his doom ; 

Not forced him wander, brt confined him home. 

'.i 

His attachment to Episcopacy piay be .gathered from the, follow- 
ing lines, taken from The Huea ami Uey after tSir John 
Preshyter : — 

Down, Dragon -Synod, with thy motley ware, 

While we d»i* swagger for the Coiriinon Prayer, 

Thai dove-like embas.sy, that w ings our sense 
To heaven’s gate in shape of innocence ; 

Pray for the mitred authors, and defy 
These Demi -casters of Divinitie. 

F<*r when Sir John with Jack-of-all -trades jovns, 

H IS finger’s thicker than tb^ Prelate’s loyns. 

These lines are a fair illustration of the rough vigour which 
characterised the man. 

. 16. Sir John Suckling, born of a good Jliddlesex family, 
'was well known as a dissolute courtier and amatory i)oet in 
the time of Charles I. When the Hcoh.'h Covenanter.^ rose in 
insurrection in 1639, Suckling rai.sed, mounted, and armed at 
his own expense a troop of a hundred liorse, and presenteil 
them to the king. At the affair of Newburn, he and his troop 
joined in the rapid movement to the rear executed by tlie 
Englisli cavalry on that disgraceful day ; ami his enemies at 
court seized the oppoitunity to write many satirical songs and 
lampoons at his expense. Some of these may be read in the 
Miisarum DdicAx. f]ngaging in a plot in 1641 to rescue 
Stratford from the Towner, Suckling was iuipea(‘hed, of higli 
trea.son by the House of Commons, and had just time to make 
his escape to France. Finding ifimself a friendless exile in 
a foreign land, with broken health and in pov(?rty, poor 
Suckling took poison, and ‘shuflled off thi’-i mortal coil,^ before 
the end of 1642. Hi.s poem.s and letters were published in 
1646. In his lifetime he had given to the world three play.s,' 
in one of which, AgJaura, occurs the pretty, piquant song, ‘ Why 
so pale and wan, fond lover?' His j»oerns are gay and witty, 
but he was a careless versifier. 'J'hc following linos, tiiken 

1 Suckling's plays are —Afjtaura, a play witli two fifth acts, ono of winch 
happily, the other tragically; Tfic a cornody ; hpftinoraHf a 

tragedy and The Sad One (unfinished), a tragedy. . 
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from a poetical epistle to John Hales of Eton, the ‘5vcr 
nvomorahle/ furnish a slight example ff his in innor. He tells 
his friend to Mjcstride the college steed,' and ride up to towi;, 
where he woiiM find wit and wine --- 

Flowing alike and lyth divine. 

Th»' swoat of learnea Jon.son'.s brain, 

And gentle Shakspeare*s easier strain, 

•A hackney -coach cmveys you to, 

In spite of allfthat rain can do ; 

And for your eighteen pence you sit 
The lord and judge of all fresh wit. 

The verses of William Cartwright belong chiefly to the poetry of conceit. 
Th*' Noung clergy man repaired to the royal camp aft'i* Edgeddl), and 
was cut off by a malignant fever in 1643. Among his poems, * A Vale- 
diction * is pretty a^id ingenious. H«* entreats his departing mistres.s to 
display to him all her charms, that they may be indelibly graven on his 
heart • — 

80 by this art, ftincy shall fortune cross, 

And lovers live by Itiiiiking on their loss. 

The lines on Sir Tlevil Greeiivil, slain in the battle of Linsdown, havt* a 
gallant ring, but no more. Cartwright is also autlii*r of plavs, TAc 
Hnytd Slave and The Lady ErranU tragi-comedio'^, and twn othi.Ts ; the.sc 
were all printed along with his poems in 1651 (Wood^s Atkcihz). 

17. Robert Herrick, after being ejected by the Parliamen 
tarians from hivS living of Hcan Prior, in Hevonshire, came uji 
to London, and puhlishcd his poem.s under the title of 
perifle,% or Worh^ hath 1 1 notan and Divine, The two clas.-t'.s 
of poems were printed under separate ^ titles ; the ‘Divine' 
verses h<! named also ‘ Nohle Numbers' or ‘ Pious Pieces.^ 

The poems of Hcrriek are c’la.sscd by Mr. Hallam among the 
‘ poetry of ki.sses ; ’ it would he more exact to say that they are 
the oule<^me of a lazy, amorous temperament, which cannot or 
will not put time to better use. •I[(icandMly tells us that — 

h<* hath seen, an*l .still can prove, 

The lazy man the umst doth love. 


While the Long Parliament was making war and framing 
treaties, Herrick oould only talk of the ‘Parliament of roses ;' 
rod-handevl battle was raging in every English county, hut 
he principally bemoans ‘tlie death that is in Julia's eyes.' 
Herrick's melody is not invariably perfect, yet there are not a 
few of his little poems which either have a bc'antiful tripping 
movement^ or excel in rhythmic evenness and sweetnesgs. The 
divisions of the collection, after certain opening invocations 
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to gods and goddesses, are — ‘Amatory Odes,' ‘Anacreontic and 
Bacchanalian,' and an ‘ lh)ithalamiiini.' 

18. Colonel Richard Lovelace wrote a few pretty things,^ 
one of two of which are to be found in most collections, ajid 
Sir John Denham, the intimate friend of Cowley, wrote tlie 
tirst English descriptive poenipf real merit — C<)opfr\^ HilL^ 

Of Dt^nhain’s other poems the chief part are translations from Homer, 
Virgil, Cicero, and Munciiii. The ‘ Progress of Learning,* a poem in 
Pindaric verse, theorises, from the point of view of a Cavalier, who is at 
the same time an admirer of Hobbes, on the obstacles whi h have troubled 
the advance of learning and refinement amongst mankind. The revival 
of learning, and the discredit fallen on the ‘ lazy cells where superstition 
bred/ promised a halcyon speriod ; but the enemy of mankind, inspiring 
Loyola, Luther, and Calvin with an infernal spirit of bigotry, had dashi'cl 
those hopes to the ground. Fanaticism, dislodged from the* mona8t<;ri< H, 
had taken possession of the printing-press. Authority had fallen 'only to 
give place to sectaries and schismatics of a hundred t; pes, all «juarrelling 
with one another, and inflated with spiritual pride and a boundless pre- 
sumption : — 

But seven wise men the ancient world did know, 

We scarce know seven Who think themselves not so. 

In a poem on Lord Strafford, Denham calls him 

‘Three kingdoms’ wonder, and three kingdoms’ fear,’ 

He also wrote some interesting memorial verges ‘On Mr. Abraham 
Cowley’s death, and burial amonght the ancient pot;ts.’ 

19. William Habington, the repr(3seiitutive of an old (.'atliolic 
family settled at Ilindlip, in Worcestcrshini, is known as the 
author of the collection of pretty love-poems and ([iiaint para- 
phrases on verses in the Psalms published in 1635 under the 
title of Castara. This was the name wliieli ho gave to the fair 
and noble maidim who had won his heart. Lnoy Herbert, a 
daughter of the first Lord Powis. The poetry of Habington is 
sweet, pleasing, and pure ; this last charaoterislie distingnishes 
it favourably from nearly all the lf)vc-v(;rses of the i)eriod. The 
tender, pacific nature of tlie man is well shown in the following 
lines, which come at the eiul of a pficm ‘ To the Hunble. Mr. 
Wm. 


And tho’ my fat<; conducts me to the* shade 
Of iiuinbU* qtiii't, iiiy aiiibiti‘in paydr < 
With safe c<»ntcqt, while a pure vi»gin f.inie 
Doth raise me trophies in Ca-^tara’s name ; 
No thought of glory swelling me ab(»vc 
The hope of being famed for virtuous love ; 


ri n 

I Seo Crit. Sect. cH, I. § 51. Ibid. § 45. 
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Yet wish I thee, jijuided by better starres, 

To purchase unsafe lionour iu the wanes, 

Or envied smiles at court ; tor^Lhy great race, 

And merits, well may challenge th* highest place ; 

Yet know, what busie path so ere you tread 
To greatness, you must sleep among the dead. 

Francis Qu&rles, a Cambridge ma/, is the author of Divine Emblems^ 
Ar()alu8 and Parthenia^ and many other poems. In the first named he 
borrowed much fr‘»m the Pia Desiderata of Herman Hugo, tiie Jesuit, and 
adorned his pages with a number of cpiaint engravings which were greatly 
relished, and msde the book loifg popular. Hence tlie gibe of Pope in the 
Dunciad : — 

Or where the pictures for the page atone, 

And Quarles is saved for beauties not his own. 

The w’ork is divided into five books, with fifteen Emblems in each. A 
piece of explanatory poetry billows each Emblem, and short passages are 
ad<led from St. Aiwtin, St. John Chrysostom, and other pious authors. 

Mrs. Katherine Philips, who wrote some gractlul poems lyider the 
feigned name of Orinda, and was cut off in her prime by small-pox, was 
inourneil by Cowley in an elegiac pmun of much interest. Dry<len also 
alludes to her in his ode to the ineiftow of Mrs. Anne Killigrew : — 

0 double sacrilege on things divine, 

To rob the relic, and deface the shrine ! 

Hut thus Oriuda died; 

Heaven by the same disea.se did both translate, 

As equal were their souls, so equal was their fate. 

She was known and valued by Jeremy Taylor, who addressed to her a 
‘ Discourse on Friendship.* 

The poetry of Henry Vaughan, a follower of Herbert, is somewhat 
harsh ; Mr. Campbell assigns him to ‘the inferior order of the school of 
conetdt ; ’ there is, however, much deep thought and fervent purpose in 
some of his best pieces. (See Chambers’s Cycloptedia^ i. 334.) 

20. Only three poets took the Puritaii side ; but quality 
made up for (juantity. John Milton was born in London in 
the yejkr I G08. At sixteen lie w’as sent to Cambridge, where 
he- s[)eedily gave proofs of an iistonishing vigour and versatility 
of intellect by tln‘- Latin auH KngTish coiu[K)sitions, chiefly the 
former, which he produced in his college years. In spite of the 
prticedents given by the great Italian poets, I>atin w^as still 
regarded as the universal anil most perfect language, not only 
for prose, but for poetry ; and ilie most gifted poets of the 
time, Milton aifd Cowley, followed the example of Vida and 
Sannuzzaro, and tried their ‘ preiitmo hand ’ upon hexameters 
and eh'giacs. In these exercises, whatever l>r. Johnson^ may 

'In hia Life of J/i/Zoti, Johnson writes with an ovidoiit bhis of dlsliko, 
whi(‘h HoiHoiimes makes him unfair. Uis Tory prejudices woi^d not allow 
bim to bo just to the (loet who had dofondod regicide. 
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say,«MiIton was singularly successful. So far from his Latin 
poems being inferior to those of Cowley, it may he doubted 
whether he does not surpaj^ even Vida ; for if latter excels 
liim in elegance and smoothness, yet in tlie rush (d images and 
idea, in idiomatic stnmgtli and variety, in ('ver\ thing, in sliort, 
that constitutes originality, ho. is not to he. tNUiiparyd to Miitnu. 
Idle elegy n[)on llisln^p Andrewes is really a marvel, considm'ing 
that it was the work of a hu\ of seventeen. 

IMilton, however, was a true ‘lover of his native language, and 
hi Ids Latin pieces he was but, as it wen‘, juvludfng and trying 
his poetic gift, the full power of which was to i>e dis]>layed in 
the forms of his own mother-tongue. But he would write 
simple, unaffected Englisli, and be the slave to no fashionahl(3 
style ; wjiatever mannerism he was afterwards tt) give way to 
was to be the offspring of his own studies and peculiar mode 
of thought. He expresses this determination in a Vacation 
exercise, composed in 1627. Apostropldsing his native language, 
he says : — * 

But ha^te thee* sitraight to do me once a pleasun-, 

And from thy wardrobe bring thy chiefe.st tHM'^uio ; 

Not those new-janfj/al toy.% and trimming shight, 

Which takes our late fantastics with delight ; 

But cull tho^e liche^t robe-*, and gay’st attire, 

Which derj)e>t spiiit'^ and choicest wits de.sire. 


21. The English language obeyed the invitation, and two 
years later appearetl the beautiful ()>lr to (he Nutivitg} The, 
Arcades (1633 or 163 t) may h(‘. dcscnhed a jMU-tion of an 
operetta to bo performed liefore, ami in honour of, the Count(*ss 
Dowager of Dt*rby, at her mansion of Ilarelield. lb contain^ a 
lovely I assage on the — 

celestial Sirens’ harmony, 

That sit upon ttie nine enfokUiI spheres -- 

which invites euinparison wi.*^h tho^^till more celehraUal pa.ssage 
ill the Al^rrhaut of Venira, (Act v. sc. 1), In 1631 he wrote 
the ma-sipie of Connis, which was to he actml at I.udlow (sv tie 
l)y the children of the Karl of Bridgewater, then Lonl IVesidciib 
of Wales. The two lirothcrs and their sister, travcdling home- 
wards, lo.se their way in a thick forest; the sister, separated 
accidentally from her prote<*<t^)rs, is met hy tlie enchanter Comus, 
under wliom is represented the worship of sense and phaisure. 
She resists his allurements and rofutis his arguments. Mean- 
while the brothers doliahi the untoward occurrence, the 


^ Crit. Soct. ch. I. ^ 40. 
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younger being ^rnuch inclined to fear, while the elder is 
sustained by his confidence in his sister’s virtue and ‘saintly 
chastity/ In the end the sister is*f<fund and the enchanter 
drivtni awiiy; but his spells have bound licr to a magic chair, 
froin which she can <m]y he released l)y tlje nyrnph of the 
Scv(M'n (Sabrjna) rising fnun Iier watery l>ed and hnsdiing tlie 
(diarni. The poem represents thu triumph of virtue, and philo 
sophy ov(*r the power of the senses ; the imagery is clas>i('al, 
and Cliristian ideas, as such, liave no [dace. Yet none can 
doubt iliat morality whTeh triumphs in Comm is really the 

morality of (Jhrist, and not that of the Stoics or of the classical 
poets. For many turns of phrase, and even for some idea.^ 
Milton is imlebtetl to Fletcher’s lovely* pastoral drama of the 
Faifh/td Shepherdess, But there is a majesty, an ausj(u*e and 
statedy beauty, about this poem, which are all Milton’s own. 
How noble and Ibvely, for instance, are lines like these: — 

t 

Virtue could see tf) do what Viitue would 
By her own radiant light, though sun and moon 
Were \n the flat soa s unk^ 

or — 

How charming is <iivine philosophy 1 

Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools sup|>ose, 

But musioal as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual fea^t of nectar’d sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns, 

I /Allegro and II Peyiseroso^ fair groups of mirthful and of pen- 
sive tlioughts, which tlie town-bred pot't, intoxicated with the 
fresh cliarm of country life, gives voice to and sings to his lyre, 
were, like Comus, tlie fruit of liis stay at Horton, in Bucking- 
hamshire, between the life at (Tunbridge and the jmirney to 
Italy. Lycidas, an elegy on his friend Fdward King, who was 
lost at sea in crossing from England to Ireland, was written 
in lOdT.'* 

All the rest of the shorter j><)enis (except the Sonnets and 
two or three f^atiii pi<‘ces) were in like manner oomi^osed before 
the breaking out of the Civil War, 

22. In 1638 Millon visited Italy, and stayed several months 
at Florence, Romo, and Naples, mixing familiarly in the lite- 
rary society of tly,'Se cities. The Italians were amazed at this 
prodigy of genius from the. remote Nprtli, the beauty anti graee 
of wliose ^)erson recornmendtHl liis intellectual gifts. 'Ihe Mar- 
cpiis Manso, the frieml of lassti, said, referring to the well- 
known aneotlote of Pope C5r(*gt)ry, that if his religion were as 
good as lys other tpialifications, he wouM be, ‘ Non Angina, 
verum angehis.’ Solvaggi, in a Latin distich, anticipated the 
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famous encoiiiiiim of Dryden,^ and Salailli declared that the 
hanks of the Tlumics had produced a greater poet than those 
of the Mincio. With CTalrleo he had an interview at Florence. 
‘ There was it that I found and visited tlie famous Galileo, grown 
old, a prisoner to the Inquisition.’- The news of the increasing 
civil dissensions at home recalled him to Kngland ; and after 
his return he renounced the^ Muse, and flung himself with 
characteristic energy into the thickest of the strife. The Puri- 
tans, who as a class possessed kittle learning, were at that time 
hard pushed by Bishop Hall, Usher, and other Kpisco})alian dis- 
putants, when ]\[ilton appeared in their ranks, and threw not 
only the force and fire of his genius, but his varied and copious 
learning, on the yielding side. Of Ihformation m Einjlaml 
(1641), Of Prelatical Episcopary (1641), Aiiimarlrpr^ionti on the 
llemonstranVii Defrnce (1641), An Apology ftr .^niedymnuus^^ 
(1642), and The lirason of Church Governnihit urgeA againd 
Pielaty (1641) are the titles of the five treatises or pampldets 
which Milton contributed to this cdntroversy. ( )f the motives 
by which he was animated h(f gives some account in liis Second 
Defence of the People of Kngland (16e51). He says that on 
his return from Italy, and after the assembling of the Long 
Parliament, ‘all mouths began to be opened against the bisliops,’ 
alleging that ‘it was unjust that they alone should dilfer from 
tlie model of other reformed Churches [Geneva, Holland, Scot- 
land, &c.]; that the government of the Church shouhl be accord- 
ing to the model of other [Proteshint] Churches, and particu- 
larly tlie Word of God.’ His attention and zeal being thus 
aroused, lie determined, having studied carefully the main 
questions connected wjth the relations of (Jhurch and Shite, to 
lay aside for a tinui all other labours, and devote himself to the 
Puritan side in this controversy. ‘ I aci!ordingIy wrote two 
books to a friend concerning the Reformation of tlie Church of 
England. Afterwanls, when two bishops of superior dfstinction 
[Usher and Hall] vindicated tteij;^ privileges against some prin- 
cipal ministers, I thouglit that on these topics, to the considera- 

1 Three poet‘<, iu three distant horn, 

Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The fjr>t in loftiness of tbouj^dit hnr{)asscfl ; 

The next in majesty ; in both the last. ^ 

The force of Nature could no further go ; 

To make a third, she joined the former two. 

* Areopapitica, 

• .See Orit. Sect. ch. II. § 15. The word Smectymnuus was formed from 
lll^ initial letters of the names of five I*uritan rninisterfi — Stenhen Marshall, 
fklmund Calamy, Thomas Young, Matthew Newcomen, and William Spurstow. 
— who had written a fwimphlet attacking Epi.scopacy, to which a powerful 
answer had appeared from the j)en of Bishop Hall. 
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lion of which T was led solely Ky my love of truth and my 
reveren(*<o for Christianity, I should not probably write worse 
than those wlio were contending only Mr their own emolument 
and usurpations.’ (The offensive bad taste of tliis last assump- 
tion is not, ])e it remtmibored, quite so unpardonable in the 
])olemics of tl^e seventeentli century, wliich teem with scurri- 
lities of every kind, as it would in those of tin; nineteenth.) 

therefore answered the one in two books, of wlii(‘.h tlie first 
is inscribed Concerning Prelaticfd lipisco))a(iy, and tlie other, 
(Vuie-orning tln^ Mode of /’cclesiasti<‘al (.Tovernment ; and I 
repli(i(l to the, other in some Animadversions, and soon after- 
wards in an A))ology.’ To prove how entirely obsolete these 
pamphlets have grown (excej)t so far as t!iey contain interesting 
passage's bearing on Milton’s own career and literary aims), it 
is enough to say that they one and all (i,<su7ne the truth of the 
main Ih’otestant •positions as against the, Koman Church, and 
only (piarnd about tin*, width of the gulf which should episue on 
those positions being grant(*d. 

23. Yet, baiT<,‘n as was tln^ slrtfe, so far as regards any theo- 
retical results directly established by it, whoever wishes to 
understand and feel the greatness of Milton must not fail to 
study these treatises. Ilis prose was no ‘cool element;’ most, 
often it sparkles and scathes like Inpiid metal, yet softens here 
and there, and spreads out into calmer, milder j^assages, stamped 
with an inexjjressible jioetic loveliness. For many years, in 
this portion of his life, Milton gave himself up to political and 
redigious (iontrov ersy ; all but one of liis prose works were com- 
posed between HUG and the Ke^>tm^ation, 

In 1G43 Milton married Mary Powell, whose father was the squire of 
Forest Hill, near Oxford. Not long after the diarriage, — whether unable 
to lx*ar the monotony t)f her existence in th(3 house of so intense and 
abstracted a .stmiemt as was her hu.sband, or because, her family being 
Cavalifis, she had coni«\ in the increasing exasperation of the times, to 
re»i*nt his engagement on the other side more seriou*<ly than at first, — his 
wife r< turned to her father^s hous<^ and when called back by Milton, 
refused to leave it. His indigi/.Ttion at her comiuct set in nioti«)n his 
ardent and swiftly combining intellect to investigate the matrimonial 
relation from the bottom, witli the result that he found the existing laws 
on divorce tyrannically .strict, and wrote four treatises, The Doctrine and 
Discipline of Divorce (1644), Tetrachordon ^ The JwlgmeiU of Martin Bucer 
cemeerning Divorce^ and Cdasterion. In these ho pleaded for a greater 
latit\uie, for hnsbanits who found themselves linked for life with uncomply- 
ing or tincongenial mates. But :is he was u^editating putting this doctrine 
into practice, his repentant wife came one day into his chamber, and, 
falling at his knees, begged his forgiveness. He is sjud to have been stern 
at first, but — 

soon his heart relented 
^iwanis her, his life so late ami sole delight. 

Now at hia feet aubmisHivc in distress. — Paradise X. 
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Pamphlets tending to loosen *1116 marriage tie wore not the only 
publications of a subversive tendency which that stormy time 
produced. The Presb/tefian majority in Parliament took tlie 
alarm, and established a system for the licensing of books, in 
other wonls, a censorship of the press. Milton then wrote 
ArfH}pa(jitica^ a speech for the liberty of unlicensed printing 
(Ki ll) ; this is a work of greSt {)ower and energy^ 

24. Writing of the sonnet, Wordsworth finely says that in 

Milton’s liand — ^ 

The thing became a trumpet, whence he bfew 
Soul-animating strains, alas ! too few. 

Some of these stirring sonnets were composed during the wair. 
That addressed to Cromwell Avas written before the battle c»f 
Worce^^tor, in 1651, but corrected after it, as appears from an 
inspection of the original MS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in wliicii the ninth line originally stood thus — 

And twenty battles more^ Vet much remaiiH, &c. 

But the pen has been drawn through the first four words, and 
over them is written *And Worcester’s laureat wreath;' and 
fehus the line stands in all the printed editions. 

25. After the king’s execution, ^niton entered the service 
of the republican government as I^atin secretary, with the duty 
of conducting the ofllcial correspondence with foreign powers. 
He retained this office under the Protectorate. 


The Tenure of Kinfjs ami Mnyistrates (February 1649) is a piece of very 
powerful writing. Though wiitteri before the king’s trial, it camld n(>t, 
of course, since it did n<»fe appear till after his death, liave influenced the 
public mind against him. Milton’s object was rather to reconcih? men’s 
minds to what had happened, by persuading th» ni that kings, if they 
abused their power and became tyrannical, might justly bo calh d to 
account, and dealt with as traitors to the common weal, by theii* subj<'ct<. 
What a distance have we come in forty years fmm the higli doctrine of 
divine right, set forth by the (Smitly <4^hakspere to please a Tinlor or a 
Stuart prince I 

Not all the water in the rough, mile sea 
Can wash tiie halm from an anointed king ; 

The breath of worldly men cannot <lepo.s(* 

The deputy el< cted by the I.ord . — Rirhqrd //., Act iii. 

At the rc'qnest of the Ctnmbil of State, Milton prepared an aiisw<'r to 
Eikon BasiUke ; it came out the same year, with the title lukorioklastefi 
(image-brefiker). Though very able, it is painful rea<Hng, from the utter 
absence of anything like generosity <»r forbearance towards the <lead. 


UnwiKing that the monarchy .shotdd be restored, Milton 
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published two pamphlets in 1660, *onc entitled A Ready av^l 
Easy Way to establish a Free Commonwealth^ the other, Brief 
Notes on a Sermon preached by Dr. GriJjithSy on ‘ The Fear of 
Cod and the Kiruj.^ To this last an answer was written by 
Uo^er J/Kstraii^n», ‘ petulantly <*.allad No Blind (JuidiS.^^ 

At the H.(*st()ration an order was given for his pruseeuiion, 
})ut ultimately lie was allow(‘d to retire uiiiiurnicd into private 
life. At this time ho wjus totally bliiul, having lost his eye- 
si-hl,- 

ovi-rplied 

In Liberty’s defence, iny noble task, 

Wherewith all Europe rings from side to side : 

where ho refers to Ids De/ensio Populi Anyllcanf\ written in 
Latin in IGol in reply to the Erenehnian Salmasius, or Saujnaise. 
After his retirement, he lived at Ihuddll Fields, in the outskirts 
of London, ami to6k U[> again the cherished literary ambition 
of his \oiith, which had been to write a great poem, founded 
eitlier u])on the national mythology, or on some scriptural 
subject. Tliere are several allusio*»is to this early bias of his 
miiul in the prose works. Thus, in the Animadversions^ 
ho writes: ^ And he that now for hiuste snatches up a plain 
uiigainisheil present as a thank-olfering to Thee may then, 
perhaps, take up a harp and sing Thee an elaborate song to 
generations.’ Also, in the Reason of Church Governmeiit^ 
{Hiblished in the same year, after mentioning the encouragement 
and piaiso ^^hieh the Italian literati had given to his early 
ellbrts in verse, ‘ I began,' be says, ‘thus far to assent both to 
them and divers of my friends here at home, and not less to 
an inward prompting which now grew daily upon me, that by 
labour and intense study (which I take to be my portion in 
this life), joined with the strong propensity of nature, I might, 
[)erha[)s, leave something so written to after times as they 
shouhl not willingly let it die.' The whole context of this 
passage is of great interest for dl\gdight it throws on Milton's 
('arly c<m\iction of the tnu‘ nature of the task to which his 
e.xtriinrdinary powers constituted his vocation. 

26. Tlie l*aradise Lost - was lirst published in 1667. 
Although the author from what cause is unknown — obtained 
a very scanty remynoration from the publisher, the common 
supp(‘sition, that tlie sale of the worlj: was extremely slow, is 
erroneous. Within two years from the date of publication, 
thirteen hundre<l copies had been sold, and the second eilition 

* .lohn.son, 2 8cc Orit. Sect. eh. T,, Epic Poetry, 

’ P'iftoen for the first two oditiuus, numbering three thousand 

copies. • 
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exhausted before 1678. But the name of Milton was too 
hateful in Royalist ears to allow of his admirers <^dving public 
expression to their feelings under the Stuarts. Addison's papers 
in the Si^ectatm* lirst made the Paradise Lost known to a large 
number of readers, and established it as a household liook and 
an English classic. 

In Paradise Regained (1()70), which is a so(pi(‘l to Paradise 
Lost^ in four books, Milton treats of the Temptation of our 
Lord. The logical connection between the two [)oems is this, 
that whereas in the loss of l^iraoise the fall the iirst Adam 
before the Tempter was involved, in the regaining of Paradise 
is involved the victory over the same. Tempter by the second 
Adam, Jesus Christ. The sacred drama of Samson Agonistcs 
(wliich is in blank verse, with long metrical ‘choruses,’ as in a 
Greek tragedy) was also published in 1670. In many passages 
in it the sturdy adhesion of the poet to the ‘good ohl cause’ 
is discernible; while in the portraiture of Samson, blind, 
persecuted, but indomitable, it is evident that he is drawing, 
more or less consciously. Ins own likeness. Milton died in 
1674, and was buried in the Church of St. Giles, (Jripplegate. 

27. George Wither, the second Puritan poet, was a native of 
Hampshire^ and sold his paternal propiu’ty to raise a troop of 
horse for the Parliament. The diction of his earlier poems, 
particularly his beautiful .songs, shows little trace of the 
influence of the Fantastic .school ; but his religious poetry is 
full of quaintnesses and conceits. 

He is the author of some satires entitled Abuses iStript and Whipt (1^)13), 
a youthful production, written apparently for the sake of attracting notice. 
In this he succeeded s< well (probably through the offence given by his 
onslaught against ‘clergy-pride^ and the ambition of Churchmen) that 
he soon found himself arrested and imprisoned in the Marshalsea. The 
satires — twenty in number, Cf)ntained in two book.s — are written in the 
heroic couplet like Marston’s, arul have much the same inhar»'ionioUHne.ss 
of metre and rudeness of diction. While in prison he wrote another satire 
called the Scourge, and also A Sc^yr^ dedicated to the king, in which he 
justified his former efforts. He also wrote in prison the drain.atic operetta, 
if so it may be called, of The Shepheard's Ilunthvj, which, Mr. Campbell 
thinks, contains the finest touches that ever came from his hasty and 
irregular pen. It i.s in five eclogues, and is evidently modelled on the 
Shepheard^s Calendar of Spender. A piece written in early life, Fidelia, 
has the beautiful song printed in Percy’s Rditiacs, ‘Shall I, wasting in 
dispaire.’ ^ 

28. The third poet, Andrew Marvell, who was assistant to 
Milton for eighteen months in the office of Latin secretary, 
find represented the borough of Hull in Parliament after the 
RestoAtion, was at heart a thorough Republican. lie wa.s u 
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fomiidaLlo political satirist, both in prose and verse, on the 
Whig-Puritan side, during the reign of Cliarles IT. His 
miscellaneous poems were published by Ids widow in 1681 . 

Sorn(3 of thoH(3 are pointed, and not without ^race. The ode ‘ To his coy 
Mistre ss ’ is full of fancy and invention. Were our time unlimited, ho 
says, your coyneso were no crime : — 

But at my back I always hear 
Time’s wingcrl chariot hurrying near ; 

And yonder all before us lie 
Deserts of vast eternity. 

The definition of love in the * Fair Singer,’ though belonging to the 
poetry of conceit, is charmingly clever : — 

Ah lines, so hjves oblique, may W(^ll 
TlK'in.selves in every anglt* greet ; 

Bu'u ours so truly parallel 

Though infinite can never meet. 

Therefore the love which us doth bind 
But fate so cnviojsly debars, 
la the conjunction of the mind, 

And opposition of the stars. 

The incidents of a distracted time .sonKtime.s colour the verse strangely. • 
We hare the lover pleading thus with his mistress : — 

O then let me in time compound 

(as the poor Royalists had to do for their lands), 

And parly with those compieriiig eyes. 

His satirical poems an? chiefly directed again.^t the Dutch, the Scotch, and 
th<3 Stuarts. The I )utch had tin; ill-luck to (juarrel with both the great 
English parties, and tlie Roundhead Marvell attacks them with a bitter- 
ness of contemptuous invective which the courtier Dryden could not sur- 
pass. OiU’ of his satires begins thus — 

Holland, that scarce de>erves the name of land, 

As but tir offscourin^ of tile Jbiti.sh sand, 

And so much earth us Wiis contributed 
By English pilots when they heaved the lead. 

In an edition of Marv< irs works, eMlited by Captain E. Tlmmpsou, in 
1776, was first publislud as his a poem ealhal ‘An Horatian Ode iqnm 
Cromweirs Return Bom Ireland/ whieli contams an exceedingly striking 
passage on the <leath of Charh s J. That ^his Republican poet should so 
have written, if imleed he be the author, is truly amazing : — 

He nothing common did or moan 
Upon that memorable scene, 

But with his keener eye 
The axe’s edge did try j 
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f, N(»r called the god«, with vulgar spite, 

Ti) vindicate his helpless right, 

But liiiv: hjs comely head 
Down as on a bed. 

What dignity, what pathos, are here ! But the evidence of Marvell’s 
having written these hues, as furnished by Cajitain ^"honipson, is not 
suflicient to convince a doubter. ** 


Poetry after the Restoration Dry den, Butler, 
Davenant. 

29. The piu'try of Milton belongs, according to its spirit, to 
the period before tlie Kestoration, althougli iiiiicli of it was 
actually composed later. The poets whom, we have now t(^ 
consider belong, both in time and in spirit, to the post-Restora- 
tion or reactionary school. The greatest of them ---Dryden - 
is the most prominent figure ii? the literary history of the latt(‘i* 
part of the S'*venteenth century; and in describing his career, 
it will be easy to introduce sueb mention of his Ic'ss gifted 
rivals and contemporaries as our limits will permit us to make. 

30. John Dryden was the grandson of a Northamptonshire 
baronet and squire. Sir Erasmus J)ryden, of Canons Ashby; 
but his relations on both sides had adopted J’uritan opinions, 
and he grew up to manhood under Puritan influences. From 
Westminster School he proceeded, in 1650, to Trinity Collegia, 
Cambridge. The seven years of his college life are almost a 
blank in his history. Of ililton we know exactly, from his 
own pen, how he was emjiloyed at the coiTesjionding period; 
and can form to oursidves a tolerably ar(iurate notion of the 
earnest, ascetic student, with his rapt look and Ixiautiful 
features, walking in the cloisters or garden of Christas .C>V)ilege. 
Tsit of iJryden the only fact of any importance that we know 
is, that his favourite study* at" fhl time w\as history, not poetry. 
He had begun, indeed, to string rimes together many \ears 
before, his elegy on Lord Hastings having been wiitten in 
1649; but that feeble and artificial production must have 
given so little .satisfaction, either to himself or to others, that 
W'e cannot wonder at h’s having desiste<l fr<!un writing poetry 
altogether. How unlike Pope, who 

LiHp^d in nu(iib<;rK, fur the numbers cam<‘. 

In 1657 he came up to London, probably at thciiiivitation 
of his fiinsman, Sir Gilbert I*ickering, wdio stood higlj in the 
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favour of Cromwell, being, according to KShadwell, ‘Noll’s Lord 
Cluunborlain/ Drydcn seems to liave acted as secretary or 
amanuensis to Sir Gilbcirt for about two years. Upon the 
death of Cromwell in September 1658, he wrote an elegy in 
thirty -six stin/as, commemoratirig the exploits and great (juali- 
ties of the Lord Protector. It is writteji in a manlv strain, 
nor is the eulogy undiscerning. For example : — 

For from all tonipt ra he could service draw ; 

The worth of eac! , with its alloy, he knew ; 

Ana as the confidant of Nature, saw 

How she complexions did divide and brew, — 

linos which well describe Cromw'cirs keen discerninent of 
eliara(der. At tlie liestoration, the Cavaliers of course came 
ink) [>ower, and the Puritan ln>lders of oflice were ousted. 
Among the lest, Sir Oilhert Pickering liad to n^tire into private 
life, hajjpy to he let otV so easily; and l)ryden^s regular occu- 
])iition was gone. At the ag(? of twenty-eight he was thrown 
entindy on his own resourcCwS. Exactly twenty-eight years 
later, the same mischance befell him ; and on each occasion 
tlH‘ largeiK'ss and vigour of his intellect enabled him to make 
le‘a<l against the spite of Fortune. Literature was to be his re- 
source ; the strong irni»ulse of nature urged him with irresistible 
force to think and to write. But no kind of writing offered 
the chance of an immediate return, in the shape of temporal 
inainkuiaiKM*, (‘xcejit the dramatic. To the drama, therefore, 
Ih’vden turned, and began k) write plays. Between 1662 and 
161)4 he ])roduoed twenty -seven plays, of which twelve w^ere 
tragedies, four tragi comedies, eight comedies, and three operas. 
IVrhaps his fame would have suffered but little if he had not 
writKMi one. Many of tlieni are crammed full — all are more or 
less tainted witli licentious language and gross allusion ; and 
even in "die finest of the tragedies one misses altogether that 
d<*(^) pathos which forms the inevhjnistiblo charm of Othello or 
of iKfliputi Ttjranufdi^ and wdiich Drydcn had not hrai't enough 
to commnnic’ate to his work. 

31. In Astnea Rednjc^ Dryden, an easy convert from Repub- 
licanism, celebrated the Ke.storatiou. The Amut^ Mirabilis 
(1667), a long poem in decasyllabic quatrains, celebrates the 
great fire of Loudon and the vick^ries^of the English fleet over 
the Duk‘h, which had combined to render the prec(‘ding year 
memorable. The poem is dedicated ‘To the Ifetropolis of 
Great Britain.* The rise and pnigress of tlie fire are described 
with a gre^t command of words and images, but not in a very 
pt)ctical spirit : — 
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Stich was the rise of tfiis prodigiinis fire, 

Which in mean buildings first obscurely bred ; 

From thence did soon to open streets aspire, 

And straight to ‘palaces and temples spread. 

The diligence of trades, and noiseful gain, 

And luxury more late, asleep were laid ; 

All was the night’s ; aicid, in her silent reign, 

No sound the rest of nature did invade. 

In this deep quiet, fronk what source unknown, 

Tliose seeds of tire their fa^al birth disclose ; 

And, first, few scattering sparks about were blown, 

Big with the flames that to our ruin rose. 

In 1670 Dry den was •appointed poet-laureate, in succession to 
8ir William Davenaiit, with a salary of £*J00 a year, raised 
towards the end of Charles II. \s rt‘ign to .£300. During the 
ten following years he was almost ex(dub<vely cngiiged in 
writing either plays or critical essays on dramatic subjects. 
His acknowledged superiority among men of letters, and the 
dread of his .satire, caused him^ to be both envied and hated — 
{)assions which in those turluileiit times did not trust to the 
pen alone for their gratification. Drydon received the same 
6ort of castigation which Pope narrowly escai)ed, and which 
Voltaire met witli at the hands of tlu^ Due de Kohan. The 
clever profligate Wilmot, Karl of Kochesbu*, who wished to bo 
considered an arbiter of literary taste, bad set U]) l)y turns three 
dramatists — Settle, Crowiie, and Otway as rivals to Drydeii. 
But finding that the ju<lgnient of the public remained intract- 
able, he attacked Dryden himself in an imitation of Horace, 
published in 1678. Tlie, poet replied vigor«)usly in the pndace 
to d// /br Lo/r. N*ext year af)})eared Shelf ield’s KHsay on 
Satin\ in which Kochest(jr was severely liandlud. Su})posiiig 
Dryden to be the author, Rochester had him waylaid one. 
evening near Cov(*nt Canhui, on his return home, fn^.n Will’s 
coffee-house, an<l sevTn-ly hen^ni by a cou[)le of hiia'd fjullies. 
In reference to tliis outrage J.,or(i Sheffield wrote* the following 
stupid and conceited couph*.t : — 

Though praisfd arul punished for anotlu rhyme.s, 

Jlis own de serve as uiuch applause aouiHitius. 

32. In the thick (d the excitement about the J’opisli Plot, 
Dryden, by producing his jflay of the Spanish and thus 

pandering to the blind frenzy of tlui liour, placed hims(‘lf almost 
in a position of anhigonism to the Court, since the Whig pro- 
moters of the Plot were as little acceptable to Charles lus to his 
brother.* But he soon afh rwards made ample amends 'by writing 
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Ahsalom and Acldtopiiel (1G81), — tlie most perfect and poweri’ul 
satire in onr language, — in Mdiich the f^chemes of the Whig- 
Puritan party and the characters of its lAding men are exposed 
and caricatured. The occasion was furnished by a plot, matured 
by tlie busy brain of Shaftesbury, for placing on the throne 
at tlie. king’s rj(*ath his natuial s(*n the L)uke of Monmouth, 
to the exclusion of his brother the Jluke of York. The 
story of Absalom’s rebi'llion suyplii'd a jiarnlleb singularly 
close in some r(‘spects, of which Dryden availed himself to the 
utmost. AbsaUin is the I > like of Monmouth, Achitophel, his 
crafty advisiu*, is the Karl of Shaftesbury, David stands for 
Charles II., Ziniri for tlie Duke of Duckinghain, Corah for 
Titus Oates, and Shimei for Bethell, the* Slierill' I’lie king’s 
friends, sindi as Barzillai, the Duke of Ormond, Jothapi, the 
Manpiis of Halifax, and Adriel, the Karl of Mulgrave, are 
also marshalled and doscribed. 

In 168‘J appearefl the another satire on the W'liigs, 

and a few months later the se(*ond part of Ah^^alom and Achito- 
of which only about two hlindrcd lines, including the 
portraits of Hetlh* and Shadwell, are by Dryden, th(‘ rest being 
the work of an inhu-ior poet, named Nahum Tat(*, — one of those 
jackals that hunt with the lions of literatun*, — -but bearing 
marks of oonsidm’able revision by the master’s Inind. The 
lieliijk) Lai(n\ published in the sann^ year, \\ill be spoken of 
presently. MacV>t>rkmio is a satire on Shadwell, who had 
written 7’//e Medal of Joint a scurrikni.s answer to 

Dryden’s Afedal. There was a p(Jor ])oet, Hichard Fleeknoe, 
an Irishman, who, according to Dryden - 

In and ymthh was «>wiiM, witlntiit ilispute, 

Through all thn n alms of Nonst-nse absolute. 


Looking ^’ound for sonic one on whom his mantle may fall, he 
finds none so fit to rule over those realms as his son Shadwell ; 
for ^ 

Tht* ro.st tn Miiuo faint meaning make pretence, 

But Sh.nlwcll never «leviates into sense. 

Shadwell is then'f(»re. raised to the tlirone, after swearing that 
he ‘ till death true ^iulness would maintain.’ Here is evidently 
the germ, and sonn'what more than the germ, of Pope’s Dunciad, 
The poem is short, “- about 250 linos. 

In February 1085 Dharles ll. died. Dryden, as in duty 
bound, mourned the sad event in the Threnodia 
a long, rai^bling elegy, in which occur a few tine lines, but 
which must be set down on the whole as mendacious, frigid, 
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atid 2)rofaiie. Lamentation is not the keynote of the poem ; — 
after bewailing the loss of so much virtue and benevolence 
which the world h:i(l sustained in the death of Charles II.. 
the poet turns with alacrity to celebrate with an lo Pa*an the 
accession of the illustrious James. 

33. We are now come ;to the i>eriod of Ip’s life at which 
Lryden changed his religion. Upon this inuclpdebated subject, 
the read(M* is referred to the candid examination of the entire 
question, which will l)e found in Sir Walter Scott’s Idfe of 
the poet. Scott’s theory is, that on the ono. hand the inner 
workings of his mind, as inferred from his writings, at last 
consistently brought IJryden to embrace the Koman Catholic 
system ; but tliat, on the other hand, tlicre were many external 
incidents and circumstances in his position, whicli, in a pro- 
portion impossible to be exactly ascertained, co-operated with 
those internal movements to ])roduce the iinal result. With 
regard to the tirst point, he qu(»le8 the poet’s own confession in 
the lliiul mid Panther : — 

My though tlo.s y(mth was wingM with vain desirca ; 

My manhood, long lui^lod hv wamlering hrc*«, 

Followed false lightd ; and wlu n iheir g!inlp^e was gone, 

My pride struck out new .^parklo^ of her own. 

•Such wa.s I ; .^noh hy nature still I am ; 

Be 'J'hino the glory, and he im'ne the .shame ! 

The ‘false lights’ evidently nd'cT to the Puritan opinions in 
whieli J >ryden luel 1)een lived up, and the ‘sparkh'.s’ struck out 
by his [)ride as clearly point to the ndieious speculations origi- 
nating in liis own mind, some of which are disclosed in the 
ReWfio Lairi. This ])oem, one of the few of hryden’s wliich 
were neither written professionally, nor dedicated to, or sug- 
^'ested by a patron, betokens a mind dissatisfied with the reli- 
gion in’ wliicli it liad been bronglit up; and groping its way 
jimong clashing systems endeavours after light. To one 

whose ojiinions were so unfixed, who lived, too, at flic time wTien 
the great Bossuet was analysing tlie (\f the Prnt(\4(int 

67m?v*Acs, and the viitues of Fcnelon were the lalk of Kurope, 
it is easy to s(a* that when the time came at which it vva.s In’s 
manifest interest to consider tlie claims of the religion of the 
Court, the argumenU in favour of the claim.s of Rome would 
present them.-jolve-: with more than ordinaiy force, because tln^y 
would not find tbe. ordinary obstacle^ preexisting in bis mind. 
The wdiole subjecjt is thus summed uj) in the “vvord.s of 8<rott: 
‘While pointing out circumstances of proof tliat Uryden’s 
conversion was not made by manner of bargain and sale, but 
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proceeded upon . . . conviction, it cannot be denied that Jiis 
eituatioii as poet-laureate and his expectations from the king 
must have conduced to his taking his final resolution. All I 
mean to infer from the above staieinont is, that his interest 
and internal conviction led him to the same conclusion.' 

34. In 1687, some months af#x»r his conversion, JJrydon 
published the Hind and Panther, a controversial allegory in 
heroic nietn? in three books, the^ Roman Church being repre- 
sented by the Hind, and the ^hurch of England by the Panther. 
Allegory, howe’per, the jioem is not, for over the greater portion 
of it there is no second meaning in resJTve ; the obvious sense 
is the only one. The int(*rlocutors and mute personages are 
called ])y the names of lards and ])easts, and that is all. Instead 
of Hossuetand Burnet, we have the Him! and the Panther; but 
the expressions whicli arc put in the moutlis of the animals are, 
for tin* most jiart, ^ireciscly those which miglit have been put in 
Urn inoutlis of tlie divines. In tlie tw«) following extracts the 
rival disputants are introduced to the reader : -- 

A inilk-whiU* llniU, iiiuin»rtal and unchan^^«"d, 
on iho lawns, ami in the lunged ; 

Without nnspottotk innocent within, 

She ft'ared no danger, for .she km-w no sin : • 

Vet hml she oft heen cha‘«(‘d witli horns and lioumis, 

And iSc\thian ; was often forced to flv. 

And dooim^d to death, though not to die. 

The Inde])endents, t,)uakers. Free tbinktTs, Analmj>tists, Soci- 
iiiaiis, and Presbyterians, are next enumerated, under the 
emblenis of the Bear, the Hare, the Ape, the Boar, the Fox, 
and th<‘. Wolf. Tho Lion, whose business, as king of beasts 
is to keep oid(*r in tin* forest, is, of eourse, James II. The 
Pantlier i.s tlien introduced : — 

^ 1’ho Panther, ."ure the noldost m-xt the Himi, 

And fairest creature of the spottrd kind ; 

Oh, could her inborn • \\a.shed away, 

She wore too guod to he a beast t»f prey ! 

The first two books are taken up with doctrinal discussioms, 
The third opens with a long, desultory conversation, partly on 
politics, partly on^pruidiug ov recent theological controversies 
(that between Dryrleu ami StillinglleoJ;, for instance), partly on 
C'hurch parties and tlie sincerity of conversions. The languago 
put in the mouth of the Hind oftmi jars absurdly with the 
gentle magnanimous nature assigned to her; and in her sallies 
and rejoint;^prs the tone of the coarse, unscrupulous party^writer 
appears without the least disguise. This conversation is ended 
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bj the Panther proposing to relate the tale of the Swallows. 
By these birds the Eriglisli Catholies are intended, Avho, fol- 
lowing the foolish counsels of the Martin (Father Poke, 
Jameses trusted adviser), are ex}>elled from their nests, and 
perish miserably. A conversation follows on the politics of 
the Church of England. ^i’'i(‘wed in tlie ligh^ of subsequent 
events, the confidence ex]>ressed by the Hind in the Panth(‘r’s 
immovable adherence to liej* non-resistance ])rinciples excites a 
smile. The Hind next volunteer's the story of the Pigeons, by 
whom are meant the Anglican clergy. Theh* ringleader, the 
Buzzard, is a satirical sketch of Burnet, an iiiq^ortant iictor in 
the intrigues which brought on the Pevolidhun By following 
the Buzzard\s counsel, the Pig(‘ons draw down u}>on tlnuu' 
selves the righteous wrath of the farmer (James 11.). The 
poem then ends abruptly. 

Dr\ den’s gift (J ratiocination in v(*rse is nowhere so well 
exemplified as in the Iliwl and Pardher. Gilibon, describing 
his own mental changes in Jiis Antobio(jraph quotes from it 
the celebrated lines — 

T<» tak«^ up half on tru«?t, and half to trv, 

Name it not taith, but buu'.diULT bigot r\. 

Both fool and Kna\^" the rnorchanf. uo m ly call, 

To pay gieat sums, and to compound the sm.ill. 

For who would break with htaven, and would not bp>ak 
for all 1 


And wlicre ran we find a finer instance of a pr<M*ise and 
luminous slatenumt, clothe<l in a beautiful rhytlimic dress, 
than the following lines supply? ~ 

One in h» r-- If, not rout by scliism, but sound, 

Kntirc, om* ^olid, shining diamond ; 

Not .-^parklc's ."hattcrcfl into -.♦ct'* l)k«* you, 

(nic is the Church, aii<l must bo, lu bo true ; 

One central priiv^i*?^ - unity, 

As undivid' d, so from orror.H fo*** ; 

As om* in fiidi, so one in s.siictitv. 


J5. Great was tin* eJamour now raised against Dryden, and 
many were the answers to the Hind that appeared, among 
wliich the Cify J/ovse fmd (Jnfndi'n the jf)int production 

of Prior and Charles Montague (aftorwaols Karl of Halifax), 
was the most successful. 


Thf' full title (if this clever gquib was: 77 j^ /find and fh^ Panther; 
tramfc.red to the story of the Cmintry Mou.^e aad the City Mou>>e. As 
in the Reheartaly Mr. Bayes (i.c. Dryden) is supposed to join two friends 
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IQ order to communicate his new work to them ; he can talk of noticing 
else, ‘ Egad/ he says, ‘I (icfy all critics/ Thus it begins : 

A milk-white mouse, imnjortal ami unchanged, 

Fed on soft clieese, and o'er the dairy ranged; 

Without unspotted, innocent within, 

She feared no danger, for she knew no ginn, 

. t . . • . 

was often forced to fly, 

And doomed to death, tln^ugh fated not to die. 

‘Faith, Mr. Ba^es,’ says Smith* one of the friend*^, Mf you were doomed 
to be hanged, whatevtir you were fated to, ’twould give you but small 
comfort/ 

• 

36. At tli(3 Kevolution Drydon was dismisse<l from his office 
of ))oeWium‘,ate and royal Insloriographcr, and laid thf‘< inorti- 
lieation of .seeing ^Sliiid well, the dramatist, wlio liml hm^ii re- 
peatedly tlic butt of his ridicule, — Sliadwell, th(‘ hero of 
MarFhrInuKi and the Og of Ahsabna and — pro- 

moted to the Liurel Kor tlie tfixunaiudiu’ of his life Dryden 
was mon; or less harassed hy the ills of poverty, hut his genius 
shone out hrighhu* as tht‘ (uid drew n(*ar. In 1003, a<Mr(*ssing 
('(uignue, whose [)lay of Thn Doxihh Dealer liad lately been 
acted, ]\(t wrote : — 

Ahead} I am worn with cares and age, 

And ju.-'t abatehuiing the ungrattdul stage : 
lInprofit;d)ly k« pt at Heavei/s expense, 

1 live a rtuit charge on his providence. 

T3ut you, whom every muse and grace adorn, 

Wliom I toresin* to better fortune born, 
lb- kin<i to my reiuaiiis; and oh, <lefe!ul, 

Against your judgment, your doparfed friend ! 

Lot not tlie in>ulting foe njy fame pursue, 

Jbit sliad*' those laurels which de^ieiid to you : 

And take for tiibute what tlie.se lines expre^^ ; 

Yon merit more nor euuld my love d<» less. 

AIexa??de}''s Frctsf^^ whieli has occ^)ftt*n pronounccal to bo tho 
finest lyric in the language, wa.s written in 1697 ; the transla- 
tion of V’^irgil a])peared in the same year. The exact date oi t)ie 
beautiful ‘ Lady^s Song ' ~ is iine.ertain. The FeUdes^ which are 
translations fr<un Ovid and !3oocaccit>, and modernisations of 
(•haticer, were pu1)Iisli(xl in March 1700, only a few weeks 
before the poet's death. 

I)rvden\s manner of life was essentially that of a man of 
lelUirs. He had no taste for field sfiorts, and «lid not delight in 


^ See Crit, Sect. cb. I. § G.T 


Ibid. 
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rural solitudes ; nor, though he keenly watched the conflicts of 
parties and the development of political questions, did he ever 
mix personally in the 'turmoil of public life. Though not re- 
served, he was diffident and shy, and was far from shining in 
aristocratic circles with that lustre which Pope, though self- 
educated and a parveiiu, succeeded in reaching. ^He rose early, 
spent all the fore part of the day in his own study reading or 
writing; then about three o’clock betook himself to Will’s 
coffee-house, the coiimion resort of a crowil of wits, pamph- 
leteers, poets, and critics. There, Seated in his »own arm-chair, 
which was moved near tlie window in summer, and to the 
fireside in winter, ‘glorious John’ drank his bottle of port, 
and ruled the roast, th'e undoubted chi(if of the English literary 
republic. 

37. The other poets in this post- Restoration period deserv- 
ing of especial mention are Wentworth Dilion, Earl of Kos- 
comnron, author of the Essfft/ on Trafi.^lated Verf^e, Butler, the 
author of Hudihros, and Sir William l>avenant. Both Dryden 
and Pope praised Roscommon, the former in some line lines 
(written on the publication of tlu^ in 1680), the sense 

of which was rather closely followcnl by Pope in his Essay on 
Criticism. In both panegyrics the nu*rit of Roscommon is 
described to be, that he restored in Britain the authority of 
‘wit’« fundamental laws,' and superseded 8hakspere’s wild 
beauties and Milton’s riiggedneps by establisliing the reign of 
classic elegance, polish, and correctness. In short, Roscommon, 

1 Dryden writes, after mentioning the Italian poo^ -~ 

The French pr,rsue<l their steps ; and r.ritain, last, 

In manly sweetness all the rest surpassed. 

The wit of Greece, the majesty of Homo, 

Appear exalted in the British loom : 

The Muses’ empire is restored again 
In Charles’s reign, and by Roscommon’s pen. 

And I ope,— 

But we, bravo Britoms, foreign laws despised, 

And kept inicom|uer'd and unfivilised ; 

Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold. 

Wo stdl defier! the Romans, as of oM : 

Yet some there were among the sounder few. 

Of those who Ics', presumed, and better knew, 

Who durst assert tlie juster, ancient cause. 

And hero restored wit’s fundamental law.s. 


Such was Roscommon, not more learn’d than good, 
With manners generous as his noble blood ; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known 
And every author’s merit but his own. 
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although his achievcjmeiits in these respects were much over- 
rated by his eulogisers, was a kind of forerunner of Pope, and 
a writer of the classical school. • 

38. Samuel Butler, tlie son of a Worcestershire farmer, 
lived for some years in early life in the house of Sir Samuel 
Luke, one of Qromwell’s comnian4ers, who furnished him with 
the original of Iludihras, While staying luire he composed his 
famous satire, of which the first part aj)[)(jared in 1063. Little 
is known with certainty about *his manner of life after the 
Restoration. 5t is certain,* however, that he was befriended 
by Buckingham, and by .Drydeif>s ])atron, the Karl of Dorset, 
and also that he passed all the latter [>art of his life in extreme 
povoriy. The king, though he Avas exceedingly fond of Hiidi- 
6?m*, and u.s(‘-d constantl}' to piote from it, neglected to do 
anything for the author. This famous poem, which is in sub- 
stance a satire oA Puritans ami Duritanism, may also be re- 
gardcil as a burle-que on romances, the influence of. Ihni 
Unixtdd b(ung appanuit; and ev(ui avS, in a partial sense, i\ 
parody on the F(y>rie *tke titles to tlie cantos being 

clearly imitated from those of Spenser. The political import- 
ance of the poem was great. It turned th(‘, laugh against those 
terrible Jhiritans, a handful of whom bad so long held thp 
nation down, and dofeat(id more ellectually than cannon-balls 
or arguments could havcj dom^. ‘ the ^tuliborii crew of errant 
saints,' — 

who builil their faith upon 
Tho holy to.xt of pike and a an ; 

all controversies by 
Infallible artilh ry ; 

And prove their doctrine ojtbotbix 
liy apostolic blows and kin^cks, 

Tlie satire is in thre<' part.'>, containing thn i- cantos each. The mere 
plot is ^ight, and may be dcscrilicd in a few words. The knight, Sir 
Hudibras, wlio i.s a Presbyti'rian, attended by bis squire Ralpho, who 
belongs to the ranks of those fo. .'iiiuadTe sectaries who overturned both 
king and parliament, sally forth to put down a bear-baiting. They come 
upon tho rabble r<Mit, whom the kniglit in a long speech bids to disperse. 
Their leaders, Talgol, Or.>in, Trulla, &c., laugh him to scorn : a tight 
ensues, full of droll iips and downs, in the course of which the bear gets 
loose and he][>H Hudibras in putting th<* crowd to Bight. Presently, how- 
ever, they rally arni^roturn to the attack ; Trulla defeats and disarms the 
knijfht, and he and his squire ar«j laid the heels in tho parish stocks. 
Here they are visited by the * widow,’ the object of the knight’s mercenary 
affections. A long conviTsatiou cnsu<\s, of which the upshot is, that in 
consideration of his swearing to give himself a severe flogging, the widow 
causes Hudibras to bo released from the stocks. Next morning he repairs 
to the pla(pe where he is to perform the promiseci operation. But scruples 
arising within him concerning tho legality of keeping his oafJI, ho refers 
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the ^ase to Ralpho, who arjjiies powerfully and lengthily in favour of the 
non -obligation on the knight, being a saint, to keep his oath : — 

For alf* of us hold this for true, 

No faith is to the wicked due ; 

For truth is precious and divine, 

Too rich a pearl for carnal swine. 

Hudibras follows in the same strain ; the idea presently occurs to him 
of taking the wliipping vicariou%, which R;ilpln> approves, but strongly 
demurs to becoming the substitufej himself. The whipping thus falls 
through ; but doubting whether the widpw would not iind him out, the 
knight resolves to go to Sidrophel, the conjurer, and hav#.his fortune told. 
He goes ; but through his speaking contemptuously of Sidrophel’s art, a 
fight ensues, in which the knight is victorious, disarming Sidrophel, kick- 
ing his man Whackum outpf the house, and departing with much plunder. 
In the third part the story flags, and at last breaks down altogether. The 
knight again endeavours to make an impre>sion on the willow’s heart, but 
to no purpose. The second canto dismisses Hudibras from sight altogether, 
being merely a long tirade against the Puritanic ‘sawits’ and their pro- 
ceeding in the Civil War. In the third and last canto the knight seriously 
thinks of invoking tin* arm of the law, and of suing instead of wooing, but 
first indites an heroical epistle to th»* widow, witli whose epistle in reply 
the poem ends. i. * 

Such is the plot ; but these slight outlines are iilhal up, so as to compose 
a poem of more than 11,000 lines, with long ciialogues b» tween Hudibras 
and his squire or the widow, discussing for the most part points of Puri- 
tanic casuistry. This prolixity, together with the r nighness of the doggerel 
metre, and tlie temporary character of many of the references to persons 
and events, prevents Hudibras^ though it has not a few brilliant passages, 
from occupying a high place in literature. 

39. Sir William Davenant, kiiighicMl bv the king for services 
before Gloucester in 1G43, is tlie author of Gondibert^ a few 
miui^r poems, and several plays (see m/m, § 45). 

The story of GondUm't is uiilinislual ; in fact, tlie author 
himself tells us in a postscript that just one half of tlie poem, 
as it was originally designed, is presented to the reader. The 
scene is laid in Italy ; tlie principal action is the courtship of 
the Princess Rhudaliml, daughter of AribfU't, King of Tuscany, 
in rivalry for wliose love hei’rr::/.:'?!- powmTul suitors, Duke, Gon- 
dihert and Prince Oswald, engage in internecine, strife. Dave- 
nant seems to liave been a disciple of Hobbes and a necessitarian ; 
we Iiave the sage Astragon in the secoml hook discoursing at 
great length to tlie purport of what follows : — 

Rut {Kunteiicc apfw^ars nniuitural ; 

For wc ri'p'-nC what Nature- did persuade, 

And vve, lamenting inan’8 cfuitinued fall, 

Accuse whnt Nature lu-ce.ssary made. 

Considerable intellectual power and literary skill are evident in 
the structure of this poem ; but as tlie fictitious narrative is in 
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itself wholly uninteresting, and tlie springs of passion are «iot 
strongly touched, tlio result is but moderately satisfactory. 

Roger Boyle, fiftli son of the first Earl of Cork, known as Lord Broghill 
during the Civil War, though he had been Lord President of Munster 
untler Cromwell, declared in good time for Charles II. after the Pro- 
tector’s death, arid was created Karl of* Orrery. Among his few poems, 
an elegy on Cowley seems to be the best. He wrote several tragedies 
and comedies, and a romance called Partkenism. There is a long and 
interesting article upon him in the Biot*raphia Britannica. 

John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, after h ading the life of a scoffing, 
reckless libertine,* was converted to Christianity on his death -bed by 
Gilbert Burnet, who wrote a narrative on the subject. As a poet, 
Rochester rises above the average of the minor potits of the time. His 
ing(*nious poem on ‘Nothing’ well deserves to*be read. His satire on 
‘MaJi’ IS mostly taken from B«»ileau. 

Sir Charles Sedley is the author of at least five plays, including the 
well-known comedy of BeUamira^ several translations, and a large number 
of songs and canzonet^?. Hi.s in(>ralK were on a par with those of his fiierid 
Lord Rochester. His daughter (Jatlierine became notorious as the mW^tress 
of James IL, upon which 8e«lley is said to have remarked that His Maje.^ty 
having confern d sneh a high honour, on his f.amily, he had returned the 
compliment by assisting to make his daii^dit<*r (Mary, the wife of William 
of Orange) a queen. 

Charles Sackvilh', Earl of Dorset, was m ijis ynutli a man full of dash 
and daring. In lt>65 he servid us a volunb er on bf»flrd the Duke of 
York’s ship in the Dutch war, and wiote the ballad ‘ To all you ladies 
now on land ’ on the night before the battle of June lb Johnson describes 
his poems as ‘the elfufiions of a man of wit, gay, vigorous, and airy;’ 
and adds that his satires, which Diydi^i so much extolled, are mere ‘little 
personal invectives.’ Dorset is the author of at l(*ast one cle\er phrase 
which has held its ground. Writing to Edward Howard (brother of Sir 
Robert, the authoi <»f the Committee), he saiii 

So in this way of writing without thinking, 

Thon hast a strange alacrity in si^ikiny. 

George Stepney, a Cambridge man, much eii. ployed in diplomacy, a friend 
of (hiarles Montague, wrote poems on whieh Johnson’s verdict is,^ that we 
meet here and there with *a happy line.’ imt that on the whole they lack 
b()th ‘the grace id wit and the vigour of nature,’ 


Heroic Plays :—Dryden, Davenant, Otway, Lee, 
Orowne, Behn; -Comedy of Manners: Congreve, 
Etherege, Wycherley ; -Jeremy Collier. 

40. The position of tlie English drama after the Restoration 
may ))c exjilaijiwl in a few words. The theatres had been closed 
ever since the Puritan party had gained the mastery in London, 

* Lives of the PoeU. 
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thajt*. is, since the year 1643. At the Restoration they were 
reopened as a matter of course : the king during his long foreign 
sojourn had become u5ed to and fond of theatrical entertain- 
ments; the courtiers ostentatiously shared in the royal tastcvi 
and the long-silenced wits were only too glad of a favourable 
opportunity of displaying theii powers. Two ^ theatres were 
licensed ; on<?, which was undei the direct patronage of Charles, 
was called the King’s,- — the other, which was patronised by his 
brotlier, was known as the Inike’s theatre. Dryden, who, as 
has been mentiiuied, took U) writing plays at dtliis time for a 
livelihood, attached himself to the former. The taste of the 
king was for the French school in tragedy and tlie Spanish 
school in comedy ; and t.ho influence of both is perceptible in 
Dryden’s plays for many years. He could not, indeed, adopt 
tlie French heroic metie — the Alexandrine- — for which our 
language is eminently unsuited ; but, retainifig the ten-syllable 
verse'^of the F]lizabethan dramatists, he followed Corneille and 
Racine in forming it into riming couplets. In the plot and 
manner of his early ])ieces the Spaidsli taste consjiicuously pre- 
vails. The high-flown sentiment, the daring enterprise, the 
romantic adventure of the days of chivalry, still hold their 
ground in them, — still please a society which the modern 
critical sj)irit had as yet but partially invaded. These luToic 
plays of Cryderi’s are rightly described by IScott as 'metrical 
romances in the form of dramas.’ A l>rief outline of the plot 
of the Conquest of Grunmloj the most brilliant and successful 
among them, will best explain tliis deHnitiou : — 

The scene is laiddn the Moorish kingdom of Granada ; the period is 
the fifteenth century, about the time of the conr|iu‘st of Granada by 
Ferdinand an<i Isabella. Alnuuizor, a peerless and invincible Moorish 
knight-errant, who owns no inastci: upon < arth, and, ain(»ngNt other enor- 
mous boasts, is made to say, — 

I am an free as Nature first made man, 

Ere the base servitude began, 

When wild in woodsTlie noble savage ran ; 

nor has hitherto stooped to love, breaks in upon a fight between two 
Moorish factions at Granada, and by the might of his single arm puts the 
combatants to flight. He then offers his services to the Moorish king 
Boabdelin. He tranafer.-i his allegiance several times in the course of the 
play, from the king to liis plotting brother Abdalla,*and V^ack again ; but 
the side, whichever it is, that he supports, with ease p\its its enemies to 
the rout. His love, when ho once yield.s to the p.sK.sion, is as romantic as 
his valour. While aiding AtKlalla, he takes captive Aliiiahide, a noble 
lady Ijetrothed to Boabdelin. The first glance from her eyes causes him 
to fall desperately in love ; but hearing of h«^r engagement, he magnani- 
mously r^Holves to release her. Later, after ho has carried ibis sword to 
the side of the king, ami having provoked Boabdelin by his arrogance to 
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order his guards to fall upon him, has been overpowered and sentenced to 
die, Almahide obtains his pardon as the price of her consenting to marry 
the king immediately. Hearing this, Almanior would have killed him- 
self ; but Almahide lays her command upon him to live, and he obeys. 
4.fter he has left the court, and the Christian armies are pressing strongly 
forward, a word from her recalls him, an<l his prowess rolls back for a 
time the tide of invasion. In the concluding battle the king is slain, and 
Almanzor recognises in the Spanish general, after nearly killing him, his 
own father, from whom he had been separated in infancy. Almahide and 
he become Christians, and agree to manry when her year of widowhood has 
expired. 

» 

Other heioic plays composed by Dry den are The Indian 
Emperor^ or the Conquest of Mexico (1G65), and Tyrannick 
Love^ or Tto* Royal Martyr (1GG9). 

41. Such was tlie material of which Dryden\s tragedies were 
composed down to the year 1671, — a notable epoch in his 
dramatic career. * The heroic play, it must be evident, from 
its tTimid, (ixaggerahid styl(‘, ollered a liroad mark for a Wever 
satirist; and its ueak points wej*o accordingly seized with great 
effect by the 1 )ukc of Buckinghaia and his coadjutors Sprat and 
Butler, in a play produced in that year. I'liis was the famous 
comedy of the Rehearsal^ in Mdiicli Dryden liimsolf figures 
under the character of Bayes. The poet, wlio, for one of the 
(jejius irriiahile, was singularly free from jiersonal vanity, felt 
that ho had received a home thrust, remained silent, and speedily 
abaiuloned the ]in(3 of the heroic drama. But he did not forget 
his obligations to Buckingham, and repaid them with interest a 
few years later when he drew the portrait of Zimri in Absalom 
and Achitophd. 

In his Essay of Dramatic Poesy, published in 1668, Dryden 
had earnestly argued that rime, wdiieh he calls the most noble 
verse, is alone fit for tragedy, wdnch he caills the most noble 
speedes of compositi(»n ; and had therefore by implication con- 
demneefthe use of blank verse by Shakspere. But as his judg- 
ment grew clearer and his jjiore refined, he saw cause 
for changing his opinion. Some striking lines in the pr^dogue 
to tli(' tragedy of Aun(fiy::rhf>, [)roduc('d in 1675, mark this 
j)niiit in the progress of his mind. He is inclined, he says, to 
damn liis own play, — 

Not thkt it'H worse than what before he writ, 

But he has now another taste»of wit ; 

Aiul, to confess a truth, though out of time. 

Grows weary of his h>ng-loved miatfess. Rhyme. 

Passion’s too fierce to he in fetters bound, 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground ; 

What verse cun do, he has performed in this. 

Which ho presumes the most correct of hi» ; 
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But spite of all his pride, a secret shame 
Invades his breast at Shakspeare’s sacred name ; 

And when he k-ears his godlike Romans rage, 
lie, in a just despair, would quit the stage ; 

And to an age less polished, more unskilled, 

Does with disdain the foremost honours yield. 

% i 

Auruiigzebe, the last of the great Mogul eiiijierors in India, 
was ‘made by Drydeu/ writes Lord Macaulay {Uistonj of Kmj- 
landj ch. xviii.), ‘ tlie hero of a tragedy whicli would alone 
suffice to show liow little the Englfsh of that age knew about 
the vast empire which their grandchildren were to conquer an<l 
to govern. The poet's Mussulman i>rinces make love in the 
style of Amadis, preatih about the deaili of So(U’ates, and 
embellish their discourse witli allusions to the mythological 
stories of Ovid. The Bralimiiiical metempsycdiosis is repre- 
sented as an article of tlie Mussul)iian cn*e<l, find the Mussul- 
man Sultanas l)urn themselves with their liusbands after the 
Brahminical fasliion. ThL drama, once, ripturously apjjlauded 
by crowded theatres, and knox^ii l)y lu‘art to fim*, gimtlemen 
and fine ladie.'^, is now forgotten. Hut one. noble pji.^sage still 
livesd and is repeated by thousand^' who know not whence it 
comes.’ 

In his next play, All /or Love^ he a])an(loned rime, and 
never afterwards returned to it. 1lie intlm‘n(:e of Shakspere. 
becomes more and more perceptible in tlie later plays, par- 
ticularly D(fn SfMistian, the tinest of all Drv<ien’s trag(*dies, 
produced in 1690.’^ Tlins the attempt to divert the taste of 
the play-going piildic from British to French and S[)anisli 
models was renounced hy the projector himself, and replaecui 
by a steady and continuous effort to raise 8)jaksp(U’e to bis ju.st 
rank in the estimation of Ins couutryineu. Drydeii’s last play, 
Love TriiiJvphant, a tragi c<jmedy (1693), like bis lirst, the Wild 

' Act iv. .sc. 1 ; the passage run s follows : — 

Aur. When I consider life, ’tis all a cheat ; 

Yet, fooled with hope, men favour the deceit, 

'IVust on, and think to-inonow will repay : 

To-morrow’s falser than tla* former day ; 

Lies woi>e ; and, whi.<‘ it -ays. We shall he hlest 
With some new joys, futs olf whot v\e p{)s-e^t. 

Strange cozenage ! iiom,» would live past yeftrrf again. 

Yet all hope plea.su j-e in what yet remain ; 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 
What the first sprightly running couM not give. 

^ Chief plays of Drydcn : ^The India,n Empevury Voiiqiirst of Granado. 
Aurungzehe^ All for Lfjve^ I Jon Sehast/aa, tragedies; tho Himl Lodit.^. and 
tlie Spani^. Fnar^ tragi-comodies ; Hir Martin Mai-all^ An Erminfn Love, 
and Marriage d la Mode^ comedies. 
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Gallant (1663), was a failure. The State of I niiocenee (1Q75), 
one of his three operas, is an attempt to dramatise and put into 
rime the Taradim Lost, According tb Aubrey, Milton, when 
J^)ryden applied to him for permission to treat his epic in this 
fashion, replied, rather contemptuously, ‘ Ay, you may tatj my 
verses if you. will.' The piece was never acted. Shakspere 
himself was not sacred from the remodelling hand of Dryden, 
whom poverty drove to shifts aipl exjiedients of all kinds. Of 
Troilus and Cresdda (1671)^ Scott writes,^ ‘So far as this play 
is to be considered as an alteration of Shakspere, I fear it must 
be allowed that (^ur author has suppressed some of his linest 
poetry, and exaggerated some (tf his worst faults.' In fact. 
I)ryden is coarser than Shakspere, as Shakspere is worse than 
Chaucer iKirentum^ jwjor avis, iidit nos neqaiorrs. Vet 
in [)oint of regularity, and rc'gard to the unity of plan, Oryden's 
])lay is an imj)roVement. So in All for Love (167^), a tragedy 
founded on Shakspere's Antony and Cleopatra^ it may be 
deemed an improvement that the action of the play is con- 
centrated at Alexandria, wdierens Shakspere diffuses it over 
Italy, (ireecc, and Egypt. 

4‘J. Thti name of Sir William Davenant is of some importance 
in the history of the English drama. His father was a vintiM^r 
at Oxford, the landlord (»f the ‘Crown,' said to be the tavern 
at which Shakspere used to stay on Ins Journeys between 
Stratford and London. During the civil war he bore arms for 
the king. After Naseby lie withdrew to France, and being 
received into the Queen's favour, was employed on various 
missions. He is said to have become a Catholic at this time. 
In 1650 he was taken by an English ship, wdiile endeavouring 
to sail for Virginia, and iu'ought to Cowes. Being then brought 
u]) to London, he was in some danger of being summarily dealt 
with as a ])lotter against the Commonw(*alth ; but Milton, who 
was tTieii Latin Secretary, is said to have interceded for liim 
and obtained his disch.arge. course of time, although 

the theatres weie closial, it v.as hoped that some operatic piece, 
or masque, or other dramatic entertainnumt might be produced 
in r.omlon without giving oifence to the authorities. In 1657 
Davenant triial the, experiment with succcs.s, and protluced 
The First /)ay\s Ffdrrtaiinnpnt at Durham House. In this 
singular piece, which is in prose, Djogenos, Aristophanes, ‘The 
Parisian,' and ‘I'he Londoner,' were -the characters ; and there 
was much music, both vocal and instrumental. Soon after- 
wards Davenant produced The Siege of Rhodes as an opera. 


1 Life of Dryden. 
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Thig is said to liave been * the first attempt at Kiiglisli optira in 
this country/ ^ At the Restoration Davenant joined the Duke 
of York’s company, whfth performed in a new theatre in Por- 
tugal Row, near Lincoln’s Inn Fields. In the patent which 
he and his company received in 1663, Davenant obtained 
leave for actresses to jday {he parts of womop, such parts 
having been till now performe<i by boys. About sixteen plays 
are attributed to Davenant, besides adaptations the last made 
in conjunction with Dry den — of Macikth^ Julius CcesaVy and 
The Tevipest, ^ 

43. Thomas Otway ia th^ author of nine plays, of which six arc 
tmgedics and three coin(*Jiea. The latter are of .small account, Vjut 
among the tragedies Caius Marius^ the Orphan^ and Venice Pi'cucrvcdy 
hold — especially the last — high rank among English dramas. The 
generous, opf'ii character of tiu* gallant Pierre, the treachery of Jaffier 
his friend, and the passionate affection of lielx idera, su^)ply tragic clement" 
which Dtway has worked into the texture of his ])lay with no ordinary 
skill. The interest of the piece turns on the concoetion aii'i discovery of a 
plot to overthrow the Venetian Sei’^ite, — a subject which was doubtles-s 
suggested by the tremendous exci^ inent of the I'opish l^iot, then (1(581) 
in the full swing of its career of imposture, panic, ami judicial murder. 
One of the characters, Antonio, is made to sav, ‘I’ll prove there’s a plot 
with a vengeance. . . . That there is a pl<jt, surely by this time no man 
that hath eyes or understanding in his head will proaume to doubt.* This 
was the r-ort of language then continually in the mouths (d’ the vile wit- 
nesses for the plot and their ."Up[>orters in Parliament, 

44. Poor Nat Lee, a sadly irregular liver, wrote eleven tragedies, be- 

sides having a considerable .share in two which are ascribed to Diyden 
— (Edipu 9 and the JJuke of (Juiac. Tin* Rirol Qiaens and Thcoilo'.ius are 
considered hi.s best pieces Addi.son .says of him, ‘There was none bettci 
turned for tragedy than our author, if iiist- ad ot favouring the impetuosity 
of his genius, he had re,stiained it, and kept it within proper bounds.* 
Thomas shadwell, the butt of Dryden’s satire as Og in Absalom and 
Achiiophel^ and again as MacFlecknoe, the ‘true blue Ihotestant pot*t,* who 
.supplanted Drydcn himself as poet-laureate after the Revolution, wrote 
sixteen plays, nf which thirteen are comedies. The Virtuoso and tin- 
Jjancashire Witches long held their ground on the comic stage,. Llkanah 
Settle, worthless (unless he i.s much lielied) both as a man and a^ a poet, 
satiri.sed as Doeg in Absalom ^ wrob* fifteen plays, cint'fly 

tragedie.s, of which the mo.st noted wa.s ihc impress of Morocco. Thomas 
D’Urfey, who lived well on into the eighteenth c< ntiiry, reached, acconiing 
CO Pndessor Ward, ‘the nadir of Restoration comedy.’ He produced The 
Fond Husband (107^1) and several other comedies, and also two tragedies, 
The Siege of Memphis and The (Jrecvm HcrovM^ which last ends with a 
blessing on ‘the happy Rev<ilution.* , 

45. John Crowne wrote a tragedy of some maik, ThyesieSy and a comedy 
which long kept the stage, SiriJfyarily Nice (IfiHf;}. The humour of this 
play consists in the contrast of charficter and bitter antagonism between 
Mr. Hothead, the Tory and Churchman, and Mr. Testimony, the Whig 


^ Davenant’s Plays^ Maidment and Logan, 1872. 
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and Dissenter. Addison s.aya in the Frediolder (No. 34), that when he 
himself saw this play performed in 1711, a time when party feeling ran 
unusually high, the whole audience ‘very gra’;ely ranged themselves into 
two parties, under Hothead and Testimony.’ 

46. The plays of Mrs. Aphra Belm, fiftecm in number, were published 
in 1702. One of thc?in” ItourutEcads^ or the Good GUI OausCj is founded 
on the events between OroinweH’.s death^and the Re.*>toration ; the Puritans 
are attacked with coarse but vigorous satire. At the end of the fifth act 
the ‘ Scotch General ’ (Monk) rides roughshod over the city ; the king 
is proclairiK d ; loyal men are wild V'ith joy ; Lady Lambert and Lady 
Desborough go off with their Cavalier lovers ; bonfires are lighted in the 
streets, with spit^, and rumps rohsting on them, while th(^ ‘mobile' crowd 
round the fires, with ])(»ts, b<»ttles, and fiddle.s. It is no wonder that this 
play was popular in the reign of Charles II. ; rather it is strange that a 
subject so susceptible of dramatic treatment, and so sure to excite and 
interest an audience, was not taken up by Dryden and other dramatists 
of greater mark than Mrs. Behn. 


47. In coiiicdt a now school arose, of which the tone ami 
form may c(‘riainly he traced to tlie unrivalled genius of 
Moliere. The ‘ coimuly of manners/ of which Congreve, 
Etlieroge, and AVycljerley were i'n our present period the chief 
reprosemtaiives, exhihitod, in ])olished and witty prose, the 
modes of acting, thinking, and talking prevalent in the 
fashionahle society of the time. That society was a grossly 
immoral one, and the plays which reflected its image were no 
less so. Congreve, tlie most eminent writer of this scJiool, 
produced only live l)lay.^, one of wliieh, the Mournintj 
is a tragedy. Ills comedies are- -the Barlielor (1603), the 
Doiihle Dealer (1693), Love for Love (1605), and the Way of 
the World (1700). 


4.S. The Mourniivf Bride (1097) opens wdth a passage of familiar 
Round : — 

Music hath charms to southo a savage breast. 

To soften rocks or btnd a knotted oak. 

Th(' unities are preserved in thus play.'** The eloquence of overmastering 
passion is finely rendere<l in th<» sc<me where Almeria and Osinyu meet 
in the place of tombs. The Old Bachdor took tlie town by storm; Halifax 
Rhowered favours on the Rtripling who had produced such a m.astorpiece 
of wdt ; he appointed CoTigr»'V'e to a place in tho Pipe Office, find to another 
in the Customs of £600 a yj'ar. ])r. Johnson winds up a very acute 
criticism of this pfi^y, in which In* shows that the knowledge of mankind 
which it exhii)it« at first sight is rathfj: apjiarent than real, with the 
wonls, ‘Yet this gay comedy, w'hon all tit'esc deductions are made, will 
Rtill remain the w'ork of very powerful and fertile faculties ; the dialogue 
is quick and sparkling, the incidents such as seize the attention, and the 
wit so exuberant that it “o’crJnfonns its tenement.”' The Way of the 
World faMed on the stage ; and yet> in the opinion of Lorc^ Macaulay 
(Essays, ‘Leigh Hunt'), Hhe hysterical rants of Lady Wishfort, the 
e 
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meeting of \Vitvvould and his brother, the country knight’s courtship 
andf his subsequent revel, and, above all, the chase and surrender of 
Millamont, are superior t^ anything that is to be foiiud in the whole 
range of English comedy from the Civil W ar downwards.* Congreve was 
deeply hurt by the bad receptiim of this play, and wrote no more for the 
stage. 

49. Sir George Etherege is the author of a once celebrated comedy, 

The Man of Mode, or Sir Fopling Flutter, His first {tiay. The Comical 
Revenge, or Love m a Tub (1664), recommended him to the intimacy of 
the licentious c<mrtiers of the Re^storation, among whom he came to be 
known as ‘Gentle Genrgo ’ and ‘Easy Etherege.* She Woidd if she Could, 
another comedy, appeared in 1668. ' 

50. Wycherley’s Plain Dealer (1677) is a disgrace to ^lie man who could 
write it, and tiie audience that could endure it. It is a perversion ratloT 
than an imitation of IMoliilire’s Misanthrope, the innocent flirtations of 
Celim5ne being replaced 't»y the coarse wantcmness of Olivia ; while for 
the eccentric moroseness of Alceste, of which after all a real love of truth 
and goodness was the motive, we get the surliness of tin; wretch Manly, 
who is himself capable of all but the more MK'aking crimes, though he is 
continually railing at the baseness of society. Wytilnu-ley’s other plays 
are Zgi'c in a l!bo(^ (1672), The (lentleman Danchg^ Master (1673), and 
I'he Country Wife (1675). 

• 

51. Towards the end of the seventeenth eentury the iinnio- 
rality of the stage began to Im^ thought iiitohuable. In this 
respect the stage had remained stationary since the Restora- 
tion, while the morals of Eiiglisli .M:)ciety luul l)een gradually 
hecoming [)urer. This general feeling found <an exjionent in 
Jeremy Collier, a nonjuiing^ divine, who wrote in lt)98 his 
Short View of the Iinutoralifu ami profatume^,^ (f the Stage, 
Both Dryden and Congreve were vigorously assailed in this 
work on account of their dramatic luisdeedwS. Dryden mag- 
nanimously pleach'd guilty to the main charge, in tlie preface*, 
to his Fahies, puldislh'd in 1700, although he maintained that 
Collier had in many places perverted his meaning by his 
glosses, and was ‘too much given to horseplay in his railhuy.^ 

‘ I will not say,’ Ik; continues, ‘ that the zeal of has 

eaten him up; l)ut 1 am sure it lias devoured some part of his 
good manners and civility.’^ "JCtiiw a time Collier’s attack pro- 
duced its effect; tlie public taste became [>urer ; the intellect 
of the country hecame ashamed of the stage, and turned to 
cultivate other branches of literature; and from that time the 
Englisli drama tended downwards to that condition of fiudile- 
ness and inanity which reached its maximum about a hundred 
years later. , ' 

^ Tbut is, OQC who rofusod to tako the oath of allegiance t<^ King William« 
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Learning Usher ; Seldeh ; Gale, &c. 

62. The state of learning in lOngland during this period 
was not so high as it lias been generally esteemed. Selden 
says in his Tabfp^ Talk — ‘The Jesuits and the lawyers of 
France and tln' I.ow Country men have engrossed all learning. 
I'he rest of the world make nothing but homilies.’ He was 
glancing lien; at the eloquent divines, Andrewes, Hall, Taylor, 
vtc. There was, indeed, abundance of Illustrative, but little 
productive learning. The divines abovt; mentioned, in their 
sermons, ransack for illustrations the wIUjIc series of the Greek 
and Latin authors, and show no slight acquaintance with 
Councils and Fathers ; but tliey use all this learning merely to 
so.rve wsome immeiiatc; purpose ; the}' do not digest or analyse 
it with a view to obtaining from it permanent literary results. 
Usher, tbo Irisliman, is the chief exception. James Usher, 
one* of tlie tbr(je liivt matri'^uiated students of Trinity College, 
Dublin,^ upon its opening in 1693, rose to be Protestant pri- 
mate of Armagh; but he left Ireland in 1640, and, excusing 
himself on tlui ])lea of the social confusion whicli prevailed^ 
never afterwards returned to it. His treatise, i)e Ecchmarum 
Iirita?uiicarunf I^rv/iortli is, ami his celebrated 1650-54^ 

— (a digest of univ(‘rsal history from the creation to the de- 
struction of J(M*usalem by Titus) are w(U‘ks of solid learning 
and resf^arch, which even ytd are not superseded. Selden 
himself possessed a great deal of abstruse learning; probably 
no Knglishman ever dived so deep into Kabbinical literature, 
or was so ct)mplelely at homo in certain ])ranches of antiquarian 
research. Put he cannot be compared wuth the great Dutch- 
man of tli(i ago, Hugo Grotius, whom be met in controversy,- 
nor witti the Sj)anish riesuit, Suarez. He was narrower, more 
Iawy(‘rdike, and less philosophical, than either of those two. 
great men. 

68. Among the works of John Selden. which were published in three 
volumes folio some ymrs after his tleath, tht' folhiwing are the most 
important ; — 

(1) Jani Aruflomiii Fades Atteni (1610): an English translation ap- 


^ Ushor actively aitlcd in the formation of the Trinity College Library, and 
liis MSS., gdvon after his death to tlio College by Charles IL, form n valuable 
portion of its collections. See his f.ifo by Aikin. 

Grotius wrote a book called Afare Tdberum, asserting the right of free 
fishery in th® narrow seas near the l^ngii.sh coast, to which Selden implied by 
his Mare Clausum^ denying that right. 


V 
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pearei in 1683. This is a sort of ‘Constitutional History of England,* 
but with special political objects, e.g., to prove that early English kings 
resisted ‘papal usurpations,* and to justify the national rejection of the 
Salic law in regard to the succession to the crown. It begins with the 
‘counterfeit Berosus' (ante. ch. iii. § 72), and c<anes down to 1189. 

(2) On Titles of Honour (1614). This is a curious antiquarian invest^, 
gation into the origin of the titles honour and dignity used in modern 
Europe. 

(3) Of Tytkes (1618). Solden'.s object was to show that tithes were not 
due by divine right, but only in virtue of express legal enactment, autho- 
rising the clergy to demand them. Of course the clergy were up in arms 
at a proposition so audacious, and Selden was compelled ‘'o make a formal 
submission before the C<nirt of High Commission. The statement which 
he read sounds like a retractation, but, when closely scanned, is found to 
be only an admis.sion of iimpportuneness, coupled with an expression of 
grief for having given ofFencti to the court and the clergy. 

(4) De Jure Naturali et Gentium, ^ juxta dUciplin im ILhi'ifoinim (1640). 
A treatise on the law of nature and nations. Le Clerc, the first review 
writer, says that this work is obscure and badly arr;inged ; that Selden 
only copies the Rabbins, and scarcely over reasons at all. Hallam, how- 
ever (hit. of Europe^ iii, 145), judges it more favourably ; ho holds that 
it is excellent f<jr its proper puipo.se, that of representing Jewish opinion, 
and is among the greatest achievements in erudition that any English 
writer has performed. 

(5) A Dissertation on Pleta (1647), inquiring into the use* of the Roman 
law in Britain during the Roman occupation, and its di.suse in later 
times. 

Selden had a st at in Parliament under James, and in the first four years 
of Charles I.; in 1640 he was sent to the L(»ng Pailiament as the repre- 
sentative of the University of Oxford. 

He was impri.soned for several years after 1629, on account of the zeal 
with which he had espoused the popular si«le in the disputiM of that year. 
But by the publication of Mare Clausum (1635) lie regained some degree 
of favour at court. In the Long Parliament he played the part of a 
moderator, and aft*-r the war broke out se< ins to have retired from active 
life. His precious library which is now one of the chief ornaments of the 
Bodleian Library, was near Iring lost to it; for the testy old bachelor 
took offence at being refpiired by the library authorities to give a bon<l 
before taking out on loan .some MS. which he required, and declared that 
Oxford should have none of his books. But Ids executors, to wd^ m th(>y 
were left absolutely, when the Inner Temple declined to pn)vide a suitable 
place for their reception, made tlitm^ver to the University. 

Seldeif.s 7^ahLe Talk was published by his amanuen*.is a few years after 
his dt‘ath, which occurred in 1G54. This littl<5 book derives great interest 
from the acuteness and penetration of the mind who.se casual or habitual 
thoughts it illu.<t? ates. 

63a. Mediaeval stmlies owed much in the second half of the century to 
the labours of Sir Roger Twyeden, editor of the Deccm Seriplores (1652), 
and Thomas Gale, who print»>d for the first time, in his Quindecim Scrip- 
for€«(1691), the Ram.say Chronicle, Thomas <.f Ely. the VitaS. Wil/ridit by 
Eddi Stephanu.«, and many other original sonrees of our national history. 
The celebratec^ antiquary Sir William Dugdale puhlifehod in 1655 and 
following years that admirable work on our old monasteries, Monastieon 
Anglicamumf now read in the enlarged edition of Bandinel ami Ellis. 
His woiC on T/te Baronage of Englawl is regarded by all who arc 
interested in English genealogies as simply invaluable. He also compiled 
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The Antiquities of M^arwickshirc ( 1656 ), the firpt of the long series oiour 
County histories. In Anglia Sacra ( 1691 ), a work unfortunately teeming 
with blunders and misprints, the ecclesiologist <(00111:7 Wharton edited for 
the first time various works illustrating the history of English dioceses 
from the convershm of tlie Saxons to 1 540. 

The English works of Sir Henry Spelman were first published in 1695, 
more than fifty ^ears after liis Heath, If his noted antiquary and publicist 
was of an old Norfolk family long resident near Lynn. On leaving 
Cambridge he married and settled in his own country, where he speedily 
became an authority on all matters of*ancient right and usage. He left 
behind him a valnabhj Ghmiry, gxplaining all tin* difficult words found in 
the old laws, and#<‘^says on Tithes, on Eeuds and Tenures, on the Ancient 
Government of England, on Parliaments, &c. But the work for which 
^lone he is now remembered is his Treati.vc on Sacrilege, in which he 
endeavours to show that most of the families jvhich had profited by the 
plunder (»f the monasteries had either since* died out, or been visited by all 
kinds of calamitous and shameful experiences. 

William Cave’s Ilhtona Literaria (lOSS) of ecclesiastical writers, from 
the Christian era to*the fourteenth century, was long a serviceable book 
in spito of much inaccuracy; it is now superseded by better aud^ fuller 
com})ilati<ms. 

Fococke, who was ‘probably equal f^) any Ori»-ntal scholar whom Europe 
had hitherto produced’ (Hallain, vol. •iii.), <li«l great service to Arabic 
iKiruing by Ids tianslatious of tin* Iii^torical and philosophical writings of 
the Saracenic pt riod, e^p^'clally the Hhtory of A hulfiruy ins (1663). 

• 

5*1. The names of (hale, (lataktu*, Potter, and Stanley are 
the most rc[)eclal)l(‘ that we can produce in the departnnuit of 
«<*holarsliij) during llie. remainder of llie jieriod. Potter^s notes 
on Lt/cofthnm are still valiiahh*; his G'wVr Anlit/uifiefi^ A’C., first 
published in 1(197, was a textbook in all British schools for 
nearly a century and a half, having been superseded only 
within these few years hy the fuller and more critical treatises 
for whi(!h (leiinau tlurnglit and researcTh have prepared the 
way. (laleV m>tt‘s on LnHlflirhui< and Court of the Otuiiles 
(the, object (d’ th(! latter is to show that all lieathen learning 
origiiiii^ly came from the Jews), though they exhibit varied 
bfariiing, are wan ks of no servi<‘(^ at the present day. Stanley 
wrote a Ilif^torg of Philornphif coming down to Car- 

neades; it is l»iographi(atl rather than critical. The notes to 
his edition of yEschylns w'en^, to a great extent, pillaged from 
hneign critics.^ Of Bentley, the j^rince of English scholars, W’e 
shall speak in the next chai>ier. 


^ llallarn’.s L'(enUio( of i^ui'Opc^ iv. 
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Prose Fiction The Pilgrim's Progress;' Oratory. 

65. In the department of prose fiction, this period, but for 
one remarkable work, is absolutely sterile.^ In the exciting 
times of Charles I. and the Commonwealth, meir were in too 
earnest a mood to spend much time in the contemplation of 
imaginary scenes and characteiv. Nor, during the twenty-eight 
years which separatcnl the Revolution from the Restoration, 
had the agitation of society subsided sidficiently to admit of 
the formation of a novel -reading public, by which term is 
UTCant that large cla.ss of persons, easy in their circumstances, 
but victims to euuui from the tranquillity and uniformity of 
their daily avocations, who seek in fiction the excitement which 
the stability of the so dal system has banished from their 
actual life. It must be remiembercd, also, that the drama was 
the surest road to popularity for an inventive genius up to the 
end of the century. Soon aft'-n*wards the stage fell into dis- 
cre<lit, and the novei immediately ai^pcared, to fill the vacant 
place. 

One exception, however, to this rule of sterdity is to i)e 
found in Jlunyau’s celebrated Pihjriin^s John 

Banyan, a native of Kht^w, near Ledford, was of o)>scure 
origin, and was l^rought up to the tr.ule of a tinker. II is 
youth, acccu'ding to hi.s own account, was wild and vicious; 
but having been imju’ossed ))y tluj .sermon of a Baptisi preacher, 
at which he wa.s acci<lentally pH'^eiit, he was led to (*nter 
into himself, and gradually reforunMl his life. Forsaking the. 
Church of Eiulaiul, he joined the l*.i[»tisis, and becarue a 
preacher among them. When, afteu’ tin; Restoration, sevci'e 
law's were passed against iionconforiuiiy, Runyan, refusing to 
be silenced, ^^as tnrow'ii into Redhu’d gaol, wheu’e lie, \\fas de- 
tained twelve years. Here it w'fus that In^ wrote his famous 
allegory, the object of w'hicb- k'to represent, under the (igur(‘ 
of a journey taken by a pilgrim, the course of a (>hri.stian s life 
in his passage lljrougli this w'orld to tlie. world to couie. i^o 
original work in the Kngli.sh language lias had a greater circu- 
lati0li than the Pilfjritii\s Pro(/resff, nor h<‘eii tran.slaUid into a 
greater number of foreign languages. The ‘ First Rart,’ con- 
taining the pilgrimage <^1^ (Christian, appeared in 1678; the 
complete work w'as publf.slied in 1684; Ihinyan died in 1688. 
It is needleal to degcrihe a book so well known : but I may 

i The novelettes of Mrs. Aplira Bebn {Oroonoko^ Af/nfit de Caittrpf The Fair 
JUt, kc,)^ though they must liavo beon wrilton in this period, di<l not see the 
light till the next ; they were first published in 1723L 
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remark iliat tlicre seems a ^rcNit falling off in the account qf the 
pilgrimage of Christiana and her sons^ as comi)ared with that 
of the pilgrimage of Christian. ]fi truth, it appears from the 
poetical intruductioii to the second part that the good man 
was (‘X(dtcd and elated in spirit in no small degree hy the 
extraordinary reception which h^s ('hristian had met with; he 
was conscious that greatness had hceii thrust upon him , and 
one misses accordingly in the •second part something of the 
delightful fr(\shness, the naturalness, the entire unconscious 
devotion of heart and singleness of purpose, which are so 
conspicuous in the lirst. But Avliat simple, equable, sinewy 
Fnglish the ‘ inspired tinker * writes ! what fulness of tlic 
Christian doctrine is in him 1 what c*lear insight into many 
forms of the (dirislian character! what tliorough understanding 
of a vast variety^ of temptations, tleshly and spiritual ! 

(Jf l>un van's ntlicr works, the most important are, Grace atxmyxliny to 
thr Chief of Siniur^^ a reconl of his own inner life, and The Uoly War 
mai/e by King t^fwddai upon IHnh'^uSy ... or the Losing and Kctaking 
of Mavftoxd. • 

56. Under the h(‘ad of Oratory wc lind scarcely anything 
deserving of mention. Cronnvell’s speeclies, with their designed 
ambiguity, their c>loiuly pietism, their involved, long-winded 
sentences, are hardly readable, in .spite of Mr. Carlyle^s editorial 
industry. Pamphlets issued in shoals from the press during all 
this period. 


History and Biography: -Clarendon, Fuller, Milton, 
Ludlow, &c. ; Wood’s ‘ Atlien8e,’’!Pepys, Evelyn, &c. 

57. Ill our last notice of historical writing, it appeared that in 
the ITrst quarter of tlie century the mo.st capable of Englisli lii.s- 
torian.s had WTitten on the atlairs of Turkey and on the ancient 
world. Put as the century Wore bn, and the shadow of the Civil 
War began to darken tlu^ sky. Knglisli contemporary liistory be- 
came a subject of sucli aljsorbing and pressing interest, that our 
w’riters luul no thought to spare for that of foreign nations and 
distant times. Puller, Milton, Ludlow, May, Whitlocke,*"Ilush- 
wurth, and Clarciuloii,^ besides many inferior writers, wrote 
entirely, so far as they w^ere hi8t^>rians at all, upon English 
alfairs. Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, of an old Wiltshire 
family, educated at Oxford, siiled for sometime, after the meeting 
of the Long I'^arliament, with the party favourable to moderate 

^ For some remarks on Clarendon’s History, see Crit. Sect. oh. II. § 21, 
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reform ; but being oifcncled and alarmed by the violent language 
of the framers of the Grand Remonstrance, he went over, to 
the king- From tliat time lie was .one of the cliief advisers 
and most trusted sei vants of Charles 1., and, after his execu- 
tion, of his son. At the Restoration ho was made Lord Chan- 
cellor, but lost favour and was? banished in 1667, dying in exile 
seven years afterwards. Of the sixteen books of his History, 
seven were composed before 1548, and the rest not till after 
his banishment The work wjis for.-a long time kept back, in 
accordance with the writer's own desire; at leri^tli, in 1707, 
21te Ilisionj of thp. Rebellion and Ciril Wars in England, to 
which is addnd an Ilistoriral Vion: of the iStafe of Ireland, was 
first published liy his sons, the Earls of Clanuidon and Roches- 
ter. Even til on many passages were suj>pressed, as likely to 
give pain to living persons; Imt these were all restored in the 
complete edition published at Oxford in 18^56. Tin*, history 
commences in 1625, and terminates at the Restoration, d'he 
View of the State of Ireland W{is wi itten with the purpose of 
vindicating the Duke of Ormond's administration of the govern- 
ment of that country. 

Thomas Fuller, a clergyman of great wit and originality, 
wrote a Clnirch History of Britain from the Birth <f Jesus 
Christ until the Year 1618; this work was published in 1656. 
Long before this, in 1610, he had jiu'olished a History of the 
Holy Warre,ij\, of the Crusades. Among his nunuirous writings 
are Good Thoughts in Bad Times (1644), Good Thoughts in 
Woi'se Times (1649), and a History of the (hiirersity of (Jam- 
bridge, Of his (|uaint and agreeable style Professor Minto 
writes,^ ‘ He is a great master of short, pointed sentences. His 
pages are strewn with pitliy .'■ayings, that stick in the mind 
like proverbs. Almost every p iragra) h is preceded by a short 
sentence giving the pith of the whole.' Milton's /listony *f 
Fmgland is but a fragment, exbuKling ‘from the iirst traditional 
beginning to the Norman C/uiY-Jest.' Ludlow was one of 
Cromwell's generals, and signed the warrant for (.diaries I.'s 
execution; his Memoirs, written daring his exile in Switzer- 
land, relating, for^the most part, to events in which he had 
himself been an actor, were first published after his death in 
1698. Thomas May, secretary to the Long Parliaimmt, tlie 
translator of Lucan's Phars<(lia, described th(i civil strife, boili 
in Parliament and in th" field, from the Parliamentary point of 
view; his work, published in 1047, is described by llallam as 
a kind of contrast to that of Ciarendon. Bulstrode Whitlocke, 
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one of the Commissioners of the Creat Seal under Cron^ell, 
composed some dull, but in many respects important, memoirs, 
which were first published in 1682. ^Bushworth’s Historical 
Collections — a perfect mine of information — appeared in 1659. 
He was a clerk in the House of Commons, and for many years 
was in the lifibit of taking note^ of ‘specM^lies and passages at 
conferences in Parliament, and from the king’s own mouth 
what he spoke to both Houses, j^nd was upon the stage continu- 
ally an eye and an ear witness of the greatest transactions.’^ 
His Collections range over the period frojii 1618 to 1644. 

Lord Herbert’s history of The Life and liaigne of King Henry the 
Eighth (16110 pn'sonts Ibinry’s character in a •some what favourable light, 
connecting his bad actions rather with his times and temptations than 
with viciousness of disposition. Loul Oxford (Horace Walpole) in his 
work on Royal and Noble Authors^ remarks, ‘ One cannot help regretting 
that a man who fftund it necessary to take up arms against Charles I. 
should have palliated the enormities of Henry V^IIE., in comp^ison of 
whom King Charles was an excellent prince.* 

Baker s Chronieley by Sir Uichari Baker, long the favourite authority 
on English History with country geTitleinen, was written in the Fleet 
Prison, where impecuniosity compelled the poor knight to reside for many 
years before his death. It was tir.-t published in 1041, and originally stopped 
at 1625. In several successive reprints it was continued to 1727. Addison 
makes Sir Roger do C<»verley a diligent .student of this Chronicle, which 
‘always lay in his hall-window.’ 

58. Of w^orks subsidiary to liistury, ejj., biographies, personal 
memoirs, diaries, &c., \ve meet with a considerable number. 
The most important among them is the well-known Athenm 
Oxonieiises (1691) of Anthony Wood, a ‘History of all the 
Avriters and hisliops educated at Oxfojd from 1500 to 1690/ 
Fuller’s biograi>hical work on the Worthies of England^ con- 
taining sketches of about cigliteen hundred individuals — among 
othe^^, of (’haucer, Spenser, and Shaksfiere — arranged under 
the several counties of England and \Vales, appeared in 1662, 
tlic year after his death. Izai»k, Walton, better known for his 
Contplrfe AnghT- (165;i), wrote Lives of se.veral eminent Angli- 
can divines, inediiding Hooker, Domio, and Sanderson, and also 
a Life of Sir Henry Wotton, the Provost of^^ton. Lucy Hut- 
chinson left at lier death Mevndrs of Colonel lltdrliinson^ lier 
husband, who repre>ented Nottingham in the Long Parliament, 
and sat on t he High Court of Justice wliich sentenced Charles I. 
to death ; this interesting work was first printed in 1806. Lord 
Herbert’s Auiobiographg, first printed by Horace Walpole in 
1761, ^ives us a vivid picture, if the author’s veracity may be 


1 Wood’fl Athenw. 


• Infra, § 79. 
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of contemporary manners; it breaks off suddenly in 
1624. Peter Heylin, a Tnost voluminous author, wrote a useful 
Life of Arch])ishop Laiel ; it first appeared in 1668. Baxter’s 
Reliiiuiiz Baxferianney a curious autobiography, confused, liow- 
ever, in arrangeim*nt and badly edited, lirst a[)peared in I6i)6. 
All the material portions oi it are given in (,haue^s Life oj 
Baxter, Idie Diary of Samuel Pepys, S(‘cretary to the A(b 
miralty, extending over the };(*ars 1060- 1 669, was first giv(m 
to the worltl in 1825, liaving lain veiled in its original eiplier, 
till raked out of the MS. repository of the P(*p>sian Library, 
and Vleeiphercd under the superintendenec of Lord Jh*aybruoke. 
Andrew ^^arvell, in his SVuso?/a/>/e Aryun^ont^ printed in 1677 
thus dis];)oses of belays, who was then member for the Imrough 
of Castle Rising: — ‘Castle Rising: Samuel Pepys, once a 
taylour, then s(n*vingman to the Lord Sandwiteh, now Scicre- 
tary to the Admiralty, g‘»t by passes aiul ot^lier illc'gal way(‘S 
40, U<K)/.’ It was not Samuel, however, but his fatlno*, who 
was the tailor John Evelyn, cfaintry g»mtleman, skilh(l in 
the luysteric'j of ])lanting and landscape- gardening, is the 
author of a Diary^ first published in 1818, which, among 
t)ther iuatters, contains an inttueMing aceount of tlnj great 
lire of J.oiidon, of whieh le* was an #‘ye-witness. The Parlia- 
meuiary Idary of Thomas Burton, member for Westmoreland, 
first publi.-hed in 1828, give,< short jiote-^, which seem to be 
well and fairly made, of the principal rixa-ehes which be heard 
in the ParlianicntvS ih.at met at Westminster between the years 
1656 and 1659. 

We have few or no narratives of advamlunn by sf*a or land, 
to record in connection with this perio<i. A time of civil war 
concentrates Uie thouglits and the activity of men upon tlicir 
own country, just as in the sy.stole of the heert tin? blood all 
flows together to the vital centre. In tranquil times the counter- 
movement tlie diastole — .sets in, and the energies of many of 
th(i most stirring and gifted, p/y;sons in the nation are turned 
outwards, and employed over w'ide and remote areas in the 
search of excitement or the investigation of nat ure. 


Theology:- Hall, Jeremy Taylor, Burnet, Bull, 
Baxter, "South, Penn, &c. 

69. This is tlie Augustan period of Anglican divinity. If 
we examine the literature of the controvf‘rsy that raged, in this 
as in tilt previous pcricxl, between the Church of England and 
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the J^iriians, we shall find that, if we put aside the writings 
of Milton, the Episco[)alian wi-itcrs imirij^asurably excelled their 
opponents ])oth in talent and learning. Joseph Hall, Bishop of 
Norwich, comes next for mention in order of time after Bishop 
i\ndrewes. By his reply to the- ])amphlct produced by five 
Puritan inini^iters, who wrote nfider the fictitious name of 
‘ Sinectyumuus,^ ^ he drew upon himself the fierce invectives 
of Milton. His Meditations and Characters will be noticed 
in the next section. Ejecte^J by the Puritans from the see of 
Norwich in 1643, he retired to a small estate at Higluim, where 
he died at a very advanced age in 1656. 

60. William Chillingworth, a native (jf Oxford, received his 

ed)ication at Trinity College iii that University, and was elected 
a fello'w in 16118. Making the acquaintance of the Jesuit 
Fisher, he was convinced by his arguments, made his submis- 
sion to tlie Komar! Church, and settled at Douay. Laud, ^ who 
was liis godfath(‘r, induced him to return in 1631 ; he became 
again a Prot(?stant, and studying with intense application the 
que.''tions involved in the controversy Ixdween authority and 
private judgment, he produced in 1637 his treatise entitled 
The lieliijion of Protest ants a Safe Wai/ /o Sal ration. To make 
the terms of union among Protestant Christians as sim})le anti 
comi>rchensive as jH>ssiblc, OJii I ling worth prop(\sed that the 
Apostles’ Creed should he taken as the universal basis and 
formula of belief ; whoever accepted that was a Christian and 
btdonged to the J^hurch, He imposed no particular interpreta- 
tion of thi.s creed, ;in<l since it was freely accepted by those 
who denied the divinity of Christ, Chillingworth thus brought 
upon himself the suspicion and the charge*of Socinianism. He 
signed the thirty-nine Articles, though with much misgiving, 
and then obtained preferment in the Established Church ; but 
the, teiqj[>est of civil war dislodged him, like so many others ; 
and being made prisoner on the surrender of Arundel Castle 
in 1644: to the Parliamentary he died soon afterwards 

at Chichester. 

61. John Hales, sometimes called ‘the ever-memorable,’ 
may be considered as belonging to the* same tolerant ‘Broad 
Church ’ school, which engaged tin* later convictions of Chilling- 
worth, and the earlier convictions of Taylor. He was educated 
at C. C. C., Oxford, and started in lifg with Calvinist ojunions, 
but is said to have been converted to iVrminian sentimenU by 
listening to the debates at the Synod of Dort in 1618, where 
lie was present as cliaplftin to the English ambassador. He 


^ Seo p. 312, n. 
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used to tell his friends that ‘at the well pressing St. John 
iii. IG, by Episcoj)ius [a leading divine at l)ort], there he bid 
John Calvin good night.' He was a fellow of Eton and Canon 
of Windsor, and his winning manners, the case of his society, 
his ready wit and vast knowledge, made him a favourite with 
the poets and courtiers of* his day; see ant(\^ § 16* his 
sermons and other w’ritings, he was never weary of inculcating 
the duty of tolerating our neighbour's honest o[>inion3, and the 
uncharitableiK'.ss of inferring tlu^t any one will lose salvation 
on account of any religious bf3lief conscienti^^iisly held. His 
'works were published in IGbii, three years after his death, 
under the title of Remain.^, 

62. Jeremy Taylor, the most eloijiu'nt of English writers, 
was born at Cambridge in 1613. Like nearly all tluj Anglican 
divines of this period, he inclined to the tenets of Aniiinius, a 
Dutch theologian wLo died in IGO?^, and \Vhose opinions were 
vehemently anathcmati.sed after his death by the Calvinisti(3 
Synod of Dort, If asked fikat precisely the Arminians ludd, 
one might answer, as ^loAey is said to liave donc^ when a 
country squire put him the question, ‘All the best bislioprics 
and deaneries in England;’ — it will be sullicient, however, to 
‘ say that Arminianism was a s{K?cies of Pelagianism, and arose 
by way of reaction against the predestinariau extravagances of 
the Calvinists. Coleridge gives the following graphic account 
of the English Arminians: — ‘Towards the close of the reign 
of our first James, and during the period from the accession 
of Charles I. the restoration of his prodigate son, there 
arose a party of divines, Arminians (and many of them Latitu- 
dinarians) in their creed, but devotees of the throne and the 
altar, soaring High Churchmen and ullra-ltoyalisus. ^Miieh as 
I dislike their scheiiKj of doctrine aiul detest their principles of 
government, iioth in Cluirch and Statt^ T ('annot 1)nt allow that 
they formed a galaxy of learning and talent, and that among 
them the Church of EnglandJimls her stars of the linst magni- 
tude. Instead of regarding the Reformation establislied uikUt 
E dward VI. as imperfect, they accused the Reformers, some of 
them openly, but all in tlujir private oj)iiiions, of having gone 
too far; and while they were willing to keeixlown (and, if they 
could not reduce him to a primacy of honour, to keej) out) the 
Pope, . . . they were^zfiaIou.s to ro.ston; the bierar(‘by, and 
to substitute the auttiority of the Fathers, (Janonivsts, ami 
Councils of the first .six or seven centuihj'^, and (some of thej 
later Doctors and Sclioolmcn, for the naimi; of Luther, Melanc* 


i Clarorulon « Autobioyyaphy. 
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thon, Bucer, Calvin, and the systematic theologians, who rejec4ied 
all testimony hut that of tlieir Hihlc/^ ^ 

63. Tiiylor, whose ])areiits were in humble life, was first 
admitted to a scholarshi[) in Cains College, CambrMge, but after- 
wards went to Oxford, was admit^d ad eundem^ and elected 
fidlow of All F?[jul.s through the inlluence of Archbishop Laud. 
When tlic war broke out, he was made one of the royal chap- 
lains, and it was at the re([iicst of^ Charles I. that he wrote his 
iirst treatise, Ejjisropact/ As.^f^^led, The line of argument in this 
treatise much i^sembles that used by Hooker in his seventh 
book, and by Hall in his fJ/ds'iopacy hy IHrjJd. In the 

a[)j)(‘al to anti(piity, in order to find argyments for episcopacy 
against the Presbyterians, Taylor is cogent and coi>ious ; he is 
also strong when (g 36) he comments on the intolerable, all- 
embracing strictness of tln^ Presbyterian jurisdiction, and says 
that men would bo no better off who should exchange for it 
the lighter yoke of episcopal government. But when he comes 
to what w'as the rc'ally ‘ lanning^tpicstion ’ of his day, the en- 
forceiiKMit by the hislio[)S of religious uniformity, his words 
rea<l like a solemn mockery. 'Ilie jurisdiction of bishops, he 
says, is enforctal only by excommunication and other chunih 
censures, ‘ But y(?t this internal compulsory, tlirough the duty’ 
of good princes to (Jod, and their favour to the Church, is 
assisted by the secular arm.^ either siiperadding a temporal 
penalty in case of contumacy, or some other way abetting the 
censures of the Church, and it ever was so since commonwealths 
were ChrLtian.’ 

The war [)roceeded ; Taylor was ejected from liis living of 
Uppingham, and, settling in Wale.s, suppu'ted himself by his 
I)en and by tuition. He now wrote, and published in 1647, 
liis famous Discourse of the LiU'rty of Prophesymyy addressed 
to ChrWtophor Lord Hatton. The position of the dilferent 
parties in the Civil War at the time when this work appeared, 
goes far to exj)lain the line of argument pursued in it. It was 
after Nbiseby held, and the king was in the hands of the army; 
the bisho{)s had Immui banished from their sees, and it seemed 
that the old preiatic.al jurisdiction, which had been used so 
long for the pers(*cution of iionc<mformists, Avas mnv gone past 
recovery. The live eventful years since the publication of 
Kpiscopacy Asserted had produced a luaiked (diange in Taylor’s 
sentiments, and the succ'e.ssful stand made by the persecuted 
had effectually opened Ins eyes to the beauty of toleration. 
Taking a survey of all religious systems, past and present, 


Literary Remains^ vol. iii. p. 385. 
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concludes that infallibility nowliere exists on earth, that 
reason, proceeding u],\oii the safest grounds procurable, is the 
best judge of controversies that can bo oljtainod, and that till, 
in exercising their reason, men learn to be unanimous, they 
should bear with one anoth^^r’s mistakes. lie discovcjrs, accord- 
ingly, that ecclesiastical punishments ought to* bo purely of a 
spiritual nature, and ought not to touch the person or the 
goods of the offender. The (Church, he says (§ 15), may proceed 
in restraining false opinions, so /ar as to ‘convince by sound 
doctrine, and put to silence by spiritual (?ensures,’ but no 
farther. Moreover, as the result of the dt^structive analysis 
to which he has subj,ected the history of religion, he concludc.s 
that, while the belief in some few necessary <ioctrines must 
still be maintained, unle-s Christianity is to vanish altogether 
under the scalpels of its interpreters, (hose doctrines must be 
the, simplest, Jiiost primitive, and most universidly retadved that 
can be found. The common basis required, Taylor, following 
Cliillingworth, finds in the ^.Vpostles' Creed. 

64. After the Eestoration, Taylor was appointcal Protestant 
Bishop of Down. Epis(‘,opacy" was now again dominant, and 
we find Taylor ‘disclaiming and disavowing tin* principle of 
toleration,^ and excusing himself as best he could for his late 
liberalism. Of his remaining works, the most remarkable are, 
Of Holy Liviuy and ()f ififly Dyintj,^ devotional treatises, of 
vvliich it is inipos.sibIe not to a<lmire tlie, deptli of thought, 
the fervour, and the eloquence The 'Dwlor JJiih Haul him is a 
manual of casuistry, and the (joHm (Jrore (1654) a collection 
of prayers and litanies, with an appendix containing hymns 
for festivals. Taylcr died in 1667. 

65. The <liscourag(‘d Puritans felt little inclination to renew 
those coiitrover.sies on church government whicli events had so 
decisively settled one way; and he.sides, th(» gn-at pv^ver and 
commanding intimmee which the Komaii Chur- h }»rogivssiv(dy 
acquired during the reign e-f 'fcoiiis XIV. aJarmed all Protestant 
bodies on this side into an unacknowledged but valid alliance 
against the common antigonist. If Baxter thundered from 
the Preshytc‘ria,n cam[), the Anglican bishops and divines ^^(*^e 
not less vigilant, copious, and argiimejitative Isaac Barrow 
wrote his learned work on The Suprrmaey : and George Bull, 
not yet a bishop, addjoss«;d to the Countess of Ncwlaugh his 
Vindication of the Church of F/ayland fmm (he Krron^ of the 
Church of Rome ; and Burnet, with an ex])ress controver- 
sial intention, published in l^i79 and 1681 his History of the 


1 SeeCrit. Sect. ch. IF. §40. 
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liefirnfiation, for which he received the thanks of both Houses 
of Parliament. , 

Gilbert Burnet, a cadet of an <dd Scottish family, was edu- 
cated at the Col](‘gc of A])erd<ieii, and after wavcriny between the 
civil law and divinity, resolved to ^levote himself to the latter. 
He was ordaiiu'd to the Scotch Kpisco))alian Church, and for 
many years lived an ex(‘iii})lary life in Scotland as a parish 
mini^te^. The vigour and rapidity of his intellect were re- 
markable, and after Uni appc^ivance of the work mentioned in 
the last paragraph, he was recognised as one of the leading 
minds (d* tin* day. As such, he was chosen by the English 
plotters against Januis II. to visit William of Orange in 
Holland, and confer with the Prineti on the arrangements 
for a desc(*nt- u{)(»n England. After the Revolution he was 
appointed by WiUiam, liishop of Salisbury. He wrot(i an 
/:xj)ositi(j// of if Hi Thirl i/-7uw^ Artklr^ (lhl)9), and an Kx- 
piaufitioiL of the Hhvrrh CatvrhiHiri (1710). He visit(*(l f.ord 
Rochester when <lying, ami is sa^l^ to liave (ionverted him (see 
a))ove, p. 329). A translation of Laciaiitius ‘On the Death 
of tln‘ IVuseeuiors ' apj>eared in 1086. His History of his 
Own 'Time will be mentioned farther on. 

S(une of tlni most remarkable theological works of the* 
last (piarter of the century were rather directed against iu- 
tidelity, or at h'a.^t against opinions subsisting on the outer- 
most verg(‘ of < du'islianity, than either against Puritanism or 
‘]^)pery.’ And (lesc*, works, as w<* shall see, form a link of 
transition between the theology of this age and that of the 
ntwi, that s^rjilmn raf linialisticuif, when theology will have to 
(lef(;nd, not tlie mere outworks and dispc^isable additions, but 
the very body of the fortress. Rishop Puirs tiffrnsio Fidei 
Nicenw is a syst(*matic end«‘avonr to prove, against the 

Arian iKnteis. who were* now beginning to make a stir botli 
abroad and in England, that the (diristian writers who lived 
before tlie Council <»f Nice (a.i^ 325), in spite of occasional 
looscTH'ss ami vagueness of language, held really that veiy 
doctrim* r(\spe(*ting tin; Trinity which is allirmcd in tin* Kicene 
Creed. The Judirimn Erctrsix Cafhoh'rx (1694) is a work of 
similar scope; it is to elucidate and set forth the judgment of 
the (dinrch in every age resgeciing Chri.sPs divinity. Robert 
Nelson, a friend of PulPs, s(3iit tliis \t'ork in 1699 to the great 
Bossuet, Bishoj) of iMeaux : and in a pleasant, cordial letter of 
thanks, Bossuet, aft.(*v stating that he ilesirod to express not 
nis own senses nunvly, but that of the French bishops in 
general, o4 the obligations under wliich ‘ Docteur l^ullus' 
had laid the ^(diristian world, exju'essed his surprise tliat so 
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learrned and penetrating a mind could fail to recognise the 
claims of the existing^ (Catholic Church to liis allegiance. Bull 
replied to these expressions in a short pamidilot called Corrup- 
ti()7iii of the Churrh of Rome, hut Bossuet was dead before it 
was finished^ Bull also w^votc Aumirnhw^siom on tlic works 
of the Unitarian Gilbert Clerk, and llarmdnia ApodoHca 
(1669), an attempt to reconcile the passages respecting jiistifi' 
cation found in the writings 6f St. Paul and St. rfames. 

66. Touched, ]»erbaps, by the uTigenerous attitude which the 

Church, restored by Pr(.‘sbylerian aid, held to^v^^rds gagged and 
persecuted nonconformity, after the passing of the re[)ressive 
Acts consequent upo;i the Kestoriition, tlie purer and nolder 
minds yearned for some scheme comprehension, under 
which, concessions being made on both sides, the grcatcu* part 
of the Nonconformists might be brought witliin the pale of 
the Churcli. Arcb])ishop Leighton, ITenry'More, Ralph Cud- 
worth, ami Bishop Wilkins w<n'(^ the ])rinci])al men of this 
school 3 they were called Lj^iitudinarian divines. Leighton, 
son of the unhappy PresbyteriaTi who was cruelly mutilated 
by sentence of the Star ChamlHU’ in l(h29. was oiui of those 
excellent men who give living and practical proof of the 
divine power of Lbristianity. Ib^ was on terms of tln^ most 
intimate friendshi]) with i>is]io[) Lurnet, who declares, in the 
Hidory of hifi Own Tiinea, that he ‘reckoned liis early know- 
ledge of him, and long and intimate oonvfU'sation with him, 
that continued to his death, for twenty-three, years, amongst 
the greatest bles.sings (d his life ; for whic.h he knew he must 
give account to God in tlie great day in a most particular 
manner.’ Leigh ton V, cliief work is tin; Coinmevtary on the 
Fird F/pidle of St, Peter, whicli drenv forth tlie ardcuit admi- 
ration of Coleridge. Cf Cudwoith and Morf* wt; shall liave to 
speak in another ]»lace. / » 

67. Pearson is tlie author of a well-known exposition of 
the Apostles’ Cr^ed (1659).' fJe was a man of vast learning, 
fitter, according to Burnet, to ho a divine than a bishop. His 
Vindication of the authenticity of the Kpistles of Igniitias is 
a very mavsterly production. Lightfoot*s FIors& Hehraicx and 
Harmony of the Four Go-^jjeJs are works of a ditferemt kind. 
In these the writer’s profound acquaintance with Rabbinical 
literature enables him to .throw a flood of light on the various 
Jewish usages and rites current in Palestine at the time of the 
Christian era, and referred to in the New Testament, as well as 
upon obscure points in the topogrnpliy. 


* See The Life of Bishop Bull, hy Nelsan. 
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68. Two thousand Presbyterian ministers were ejected from 
their parishes in 1662, under the Act of Uniformity. Among 
them the most eminent was Richard Baxter, a voluminous 
but not very instructive writer, except where lie coniines him- 
self to themes ])iirely devotional. He is the author of a well- 
known manual of religious meditation, The SainVn Kverlastimj 
Rest (1649). In the long series of his controversial writings 
occur such titles as A Wiwlhig-sheet for Popery (1657), The 
Grotvin Reliyion Discovered (in which he censures Grotius^ 
leaning towards Rome), 21ie Certainly of Christianity with- 
out Popery (1672), Against Revolt to a Foreign Jurisdiction 
11691), &c., &c. Tilloison^ — no mean authority — says of 
Baxter tliat ‘he loved to abound in his own sense, could by' 
10 means be brought off his own apprf^hensions and thoughts, 
but would have them to be the rule and standard for all other 
nen.’ 

Sherlock, aTithnr of n Treatise on Deaths onco widely p(^pidar, after 
rjfusitig for some time to take the oa*hs to William, and losing the 
Mastership of the Temple in consecpienee, c one round, moved, it was said, 
'.y the incessant remonstrances and reproaches of his wife, to the opinion 
that the new oath was lawful, wrote The Case of Allegiance to Sovereign 
\mers Stated ( 1601 ) in defence; of it, and was rewanled with the rich pre- 
hrment of the Deanery of St. Panr.s. Sonn afterwards he wrote a Vindi- 
ation of the doctrine of the Trinity again•^t the Unitarians ; in this the 
I'lgry Jacobites saw, or pretemh d to see, a leaven of Tritheistic heresy ; 
ad, in the bitter style of c<»nt rovio'-v common in those days, it was 
declared to bt* not surprising tliat Dr. Sherlock should recognise two kings 
— )ne de facto, the other de Jure since he began by believing in more 
th.ll nne (lod. 


lobert South, the son of a Loinlou invilcsman, educated at 
Wstminster Sclioul and Oxford, wa.s noted, even before the 
Retoration, for ibtj strong Anglican spirit which made him 
op})se ^)r. Owen, the Independent Dean of Clirist Church, 
audinsist upon using the proscribed liturgy of the Church of 
England. Aftcir the Restoratioa he was made a Canon of 
Chist Church, and hi.s kecui, scornful wit found full employ- 
met in lasliing the haillcd Ihiritans. Once, — preaching at the 
conecratiou of a chapel, — lie said that God had brought in 
a liracnlous revolution, reducing many from ‘ tlie head of a 
triuiphant rehellion to their old condition of masons, smiths, 
andcarperiters, that in this capacity ,tliey might repair what, 
as clonels and captains, they had ruined and defaced.^ South 

* Tlotson, who sf.oj)po<l into the place of Sancroft as primate, was a Cam- 
bridg man, as was to be expected ; his father was a clothier, of Sowerby, 
near lalifax f his Seririmis wero once famous; Hyron's mother foi..ed the 
poor )y to read them. 
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was, however, a good and conscientious man, and when ap- 
pointed rector of Islip hy the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, 
he soon made himself greatly beloved there. lie took the 
oaths to William once, as king de farto^ just as a Scotsman 
might have recognised Mac\'oth after the murder of ‘Duncan ; 
but he refused all offers of preferment, and resdiutely declined 
to succeed any one of the Iwshops who had been deposed as 
nonjurors. South was never’ married. Of all his works, the 
Set*mons are much the more striking and characteristic pro- 
ductions of liis genius. The titles of some of th(‘m are, ‘ God’s 
peculiar regard to places set apart for divine wajrship,’ ‘The 
odious sin of ingratitude,’ ‘Against long extempore prayers,’ 
‘Pretence', of conscience no excuse for rebellion,’ ‘ No man ever 
went to heaven whose heart was not there before.’ 

Thomas Ken, Bishop of Hath and Wells under James II., 
one of the seven bisliops sent to tlie Towen* in 10^8, and after- 
wards deprived for refusing to take the oaths to William, is 
known as the author of a j\roVning and an Kvening Hymn, the 
simple beauty of which every <»ne must feel. In the copies of 
these printed at the end of his prose W(n*ks (ed. by Round, 
1838), and extcuiding to fourteen and twelve verses respec- 
tively, there are many verbal deviations from the versions 
commonly used, but not such as to affect the scuise. Ken also 
wrote An Exposition on the ChnrrJt Cnterhism, 

Humphrey^ Prideaux, an Oxfonl man, published in Dig" 
The True Nature of Tu)}>()4are fully Displayed in the Idfe (f 
Mahomet^ with a vindication of the (yiiristian religion fron 
that charge, addressed to the Deists. This liad been intembl 
as part of a larger woik, the ‘ History of the Ruin of the Easte n 
Church;’ but Prideaux .says that the course which tlui hte 
Trinitarian controversy (that in which Sherl(K:k was accuse<lof 
'Fri theism) liad taken was enough to show him wliat wo’ld 
happen if anotluir dogma, that of the Hypostatic union, m 
which the ancient controversies hinged, were brought uiuer 
•discussion, and tliat he liad therefore refrained from providiig 
fuel for the scoffs of the free-thinkers. 

George Fox, the founder of the Quakers, began his ]>rerh- 
ing about 1648, wlieii Huritanism hml the upper liand. lie ml 
l)is followers, since they rejected sacraments Jind church mH- 
nances, preferred the ‘inward light’ to tlie Scriptures as a ule 
of faith, and maintained the unlawfulness of war, were call 
with by the Puiitans witli great severity. Fox had but siall 
literary talent;^ it wa» therefore left for Robert BarcRT) a 

1 His JournaJl^ continued to the day before his fioath, and publishl by 
William Penn in ICUi, is. of course, very interesting for whet it conUir. 
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Scotch convert, to methodise, and present in the most agfee- 
able form, the doctrines of the new .%ect. This he did in 
his Apology for the true Christian Divinity , as the same is 
held forth and preached by the people called in sccn'n Qualcers 
(1676). In the dedication to Charles II., Barclay says that 
God has given* to Christians the inward light of His Spirit 
to guide them, seeing that Scripture cannot be such a guide, 
through the uncertainty and fallibility attending its inter- 
pretation. * 

69. In spite t)f the political jdiancy alleged against him by 
Lord Macaulay, it may be said that English I^rotestantism has 
seldom appeared in so attractive a light in the character and 
career of William Penn. Joining the rising sect of the Quakers 
while at Christ Church, this young Buckinghamshire squire 
steadfastly endured family and social j^ersecution, and frequent 
imprisonment, for what he deemed the holiest of causes ;,and 
became in middle life, through his religious earnestness, con- 
viction, and activity, aided by an* ^exuberant flow of language, 
a very noteworthy and intluential person — a man who would 
have to be reckoned with. lie had for several years thrown 
himself with characteristic energy into the >vork of colonising^ 
America, when in 1681 Charles II., in recognition of the ser- 
vices of his father, the Admiral Penn who took Jamaica, granted 
to him and his heirs ‘ that province lying on the west side of 
the river Delaware in North America, formerly ^belonging to 
tlie Dutch, and then called the New Netherlands.^ The king 
changed the name of the province to Fennsylrania^ and made 
Penn the absolute proprietor and governor of it. He visited 
his splendid dominion in 1682 and again in 1699, remaining a 
y(‘ar or two eacli time ; the fruit of these visits was a Descriph 
fion (f Penns y ! ca ilia. But it was in religious treatises and 
pamphi^'ts that his pen was chiefly employed. Among these 
the most important is No Cross^ No Crown, written in prison. 
Ilis steady advocacy of toleration •!)}• the KState of all ‘but those 
wlio maintain principles destructive of industry, fidelity, justice, 
and obedience,’ frequently ])rought on him the imputation of 
iMung a concealed Jesuit and emissary of Rome. ()ther tracts 
from his hand are — The (heat Case nf Liberty of Conscience^ 
once more brief y dehated and defended, and A Brief Account 
of the Rise and Progress of the People called Quakers. He 
lived to a good old age, dying in 1718. 


Thoman Burnet, a Yorkshire man, educated j(t Cambridge, is the author 
of Tcllurh Throria Sacra, published in Latin ih 1081, and in Englhir three 
years later. The wuik is a faiiLiful cosmogony, jia^sing into a strain of 
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eqiu.lly fanciful prophecy ; it is in four books, entitled ‘ I'he Deluge,' 
‘ Paradise,' ‘ The Burning of the World,* and ‘ The New Heaven and the 
N^w Earth.’ In the last^ book he advocates the Millennium. Burnet 
was Master of the Charter -House. In 1()92 he published ArcJiceoloyicc 
Philosophical^ ruining thereby his hopes of advanc(unent, since in this work 
he treated the Mosaic account of .the fall of man as ati allegory. 


Philosophy Hobbes, Cudworth, Locke, Harrington, 

Barclay. 

70. Though the philosophical teaching of the English Uni- 
versities remained iiv statu <pto during this period, speculation 
was common among cultivated minds, and developed in certain 
branches of inquiry marked and important results. In meta- 
pliysics occur the name of Thomas llobbes/ and the still more 
famous name of John Locke. Political reasoning was earnestly 
followed by Milton, Hobbes, Sidney, Harrington. Eilmer, and 
Locke. Essay -writing was '•attempted by E'eltliam, and more 
successfully by Bishop Hall and Sir Thomas Ih'owne. Lastly, 
the ‘ new philosophy,' as it was called in that age, that is, the 
-|>hilosophy of experiment, received a strong impulse through 
the incorporation, in 1CG2, of the Koyal Society. 

Hobbes, the ‘ ])hilo-opher of ^lalmesl)nry,' was ])orn in the 
year of the ^|)anish Armada, and is said *to have owed the 
lujrvous timidity of his constitution to the terror with which 
his mother regarded the approach of the invading host. After 
a residence of five years at Oxford, he trav(dled on the Con- 
tinent, and made the acquaintance of several eminent men. 
lleturning to England, he devoted himself to the careful study 
of the classical historians and poets. He early conc.eived a dis- 
like to the democratical or movement party of that day, and in 
1(>2H published a translation of Thunydides^ ‘ that the follies of 
the Athenian democrats might be mad«‘ known to his fellow- 
citizens.' Eor the greater portion of his long life, after attain- 
ing to manhood, he resided as a tutor or as a friend in the family 
of the Earls of Devonshire. The stormy opening of the Long 
Parliament in 1610 led him to apprehend civil war, from which 
his timid nature instinctively shrank ; he accordingly went 
over to France, and took up his abode in Paris. Among his 
philosophical acquaintances there were Gassendi and Father 
Mersenne. The former was as great a sceptic as himself ; the 
latter, he says,^ once when lie was dangerously ill, tried to 


1 8cc his curious Latin autobiography, prefixed to the 6diti( a of his works 
by Sir W. Mole^worth. 
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make him a Roman Catliolic, but without the least success. 
II is political treatise, De Givey was puliishcd at Paris in 1646. 
The Leviathany containing his entire philosophical system,^ 
appeared in 1651 ; the iJe Corporey a physiological work, in 
16»55, and the De Hornine in 16^6. At the age of eighty ho 
wrot(‘- liis DeliemotJiy a history of the Civil War, and, about tlie 
saiiKi time, a Latin poem on the rise and growth of the Pa[)al 
power. In his eighty-seventh *year he published a metrical 
version of tlie Odysseip ami in the following year one of tlie 
Iliad ; both, iTowever, are worthless. He died in 1679, being 
then ninety-one years old. 

71. Cudworth, who has been already mentioned as one of 
the Latitudinarian divines, takes rank among the philosophers 
on {iccount of his InteUeduaf System of the Universe (1678), a 
woik designed toJ)e in three parts, and to refute three several 
doctrines which he calls ‘Fatalisms.’ The first is that of an 
atheistic fate or necessity, which, with I.ncrctius, accounts for 
the material world by the fortinious meeting and interaction 
of atoms. The second is that of a divine fate immoral, which 
admits a God l)Ut denies Him to be good or just. The third is 
that of a divine fate moral, which admits God to be good anti 
just, and allows the reality of moral distinctions, but neverthe- 
less c,onsidevs all human actions as inevitably concatenated and 
necessary. But, of these three parts, Cudw(^rth only executed 
the first, tin? argument against atheism ; nevertheless, as he 
considered it right always to .^taU^ the argunnuits of his adver- 
saries fully and in their own words, his work is one of unwieldy 
bulk. 

The De Leyihns Natune of Dr. Richard t^umberland appeared 
in 1072. Mr. IJallam {Literature of Europe^ iv. 159) seonis to 
r(\gard Cumherlaiid as the real founder of utilitarianism, saying 
that does not bas(' moral ideas on revelation or authority, 
nor on tin? verdict of considence, but tests their soundness 
by their tendency to promote Uie ^common good. He proceeds 
to analyse the work at considerable length. Cumberlainrs 
standpoint seems to resemble that of Puflendorf, whose great 
work On the Law of Nature and of Nations appeared the 
same year. 

72. Few names occur in the history of our literature wliich 
are more noteworthy than that, of Jqjm Locke, because there 
are few writers to who.se influence important cliangcs or ad- 
vances in general ojunion upon tUvers important questions can 
be so certainly and directly attributed. Uis political doctrines 


I See Crit. Sect. 11. 47. 
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have been persistently carried into practice by his own country 
ever since his death, aivi recently by other countries also ; and 
the results have — to outward appearance at least — been singu- 
larly encouraging. I>y his famous Essay on the Human Under- 
standing he eftectually checked the tendency to waste the 
efforts of the mind in sterile metaphysical discussions, and 
opened out a track of inquiry which the human mind has 
earnestly prosecuted ever since, with ever-increasing confidence 
in the soundness of the method, considered as a testing pro- 
cess applicable to matters of fact. Lastly, his Treatise on 
Education, from which Rousseau is said to have largely bor- 
rowed in his Emile, contains the first suggestion of a large 
number of those improvements, both in the theory and i)racticc 
of education, which the present age has seen effected. 

Locke resided for many years after leaving Oxford in the 
house, of his patron and friend, Lord Shaftesbury, the Achito- 
pliel of Dryden’s satire, whose character the poet portrayed in 
those famous lines, — 

Retitleas, unfixed in principle.s and place, 

In power unpleased, impatient of disgrace ; 

» A fit^ry soul, which, working out its way, 

Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 

And ill formed the tenement of clay.‘ 

Sharing the AVhig opinions of his patron, Locke came in 
also for his full share of the enmity of the Court, which even 
demanded, in 1685, his extradition from the States-!. General of 
Holland, to which country he had followed Shaftesbury after 
his disgrace in 1682!* His frieiid.s, however, concealed him, 
and Ijockc had the satisfae.tion of returning to lOngland in the 
fleet of the conquering William of Orange. Strange., that of 
the two greatest literary Knglishmcn of that day — J()liiV’i.,ocke 
and John Dryilen — the resemblance of whose portraits must 
have struck many an observer, the one should dat(» liis j>er>oiial 
advancement, and the triumph of the cause to whieh he a<lhered, 
from the same event which brduglit dismissal, ruin, and humi- 
liation to the other ! 

73. Lockers own account of the origin of tln^ Essay is inter- 
esting. In the prefatory Iqiistlc to the Reader he says : ‘Were 
it fit to trouble thee wifU the history of this essay, 1 should 
tell thee that five or six friends, meeting at my chamber, and 
di.scoursiiig on a subject very remote from this, found themselves 
quickly at a stand by the ddliculties that arose on every side. 


1 AhscUom and Achitophel, part i. 
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After we had a while puzzled ourselves, without coming *any 
nearer a lesolution ofMihose doubts which perplexed us, it came 
into my thoughts that we took a wrong course ; Mud that, before 
we set ourselves upon inquiries of tliat nature, it was necessary 
to examine our own abilities, and, see what objects our under- 
standings wer<?, or wxiebiot, fitted to deal with. This I proposed 
to the company, who all readily assented; and thereupon it 
was agreed that this should be first inquiry. Some hasty 
and undigested thonglits ^n a subject I had never before 
Considered, Aslfich I set down against our next meeting, gave 
the first entrance into this discourse; which, having been thus 
boLuni by cliance, was continued ))y entreaty; written by inco> 
hcrent parcels; ami, after long intervals of neglect, resumed 
again, as my liuinour or occasions [)ermitted ; and at last, in a 
retirement where an attemlancc on my health gave me leisure, 
it was hrouglit iiAo that order thou now seest it.' 

Tlie Ks-'iatj conctrnlntj Human Underdiuidimj is divided into 
four books. In the hrst, Lockt* leaning towards the tenets of 
the Peri [)ate tilts in earlier, and the materialists in later times, 
endeavoured to disprove tlie theory of innate ideas or principles 
No knowledge, he maintains, is at niiy time pos.-essed by the 
human inlelloct tliat did not come to it through the sense.'?; 
/lihil in inlelJccfn quad mni priN.< in i^ensa, Leibnitz is said to 
have Completed, and at the same time partially overturned, the 
aphorism, by adding tlie words intellerium ip.^unt* 

(except lh(‘. intidlect itsi'lf) ; tin* measures and forms of which 
are inherent in its constitution, and conld not liavo been 
sn[)plied to it tlirough the siuiscs. In the second book Locke 
gives Ids own theory of ideas, showing* how they are simple 
or coiiqdex, derived from sensation or reflection, or both, 
and so on. Tlie tliird hook treats of Words, or Language 
in gf^mu'a), as the instiument of the understanding. The 
fourth ho‘’k is concerning Knowledge and Opinion. The 
tenth chapter of this book is* devoted to the proof of the 
proposition that ‘ we are capable of knowing certainly tliat 
there is a God.' 

74. The order in which Ixicke's principal works appeared 
was as follows : — His first Letter on Toleration was published 
in Holland in 1088; tlie Tssap on the Human Underdandinq 
ap{)eare(l in 1681); the two TrcaiUes on Oorernment in 1690; 
the Thoughts upon Hducatioji in 169S ; and the treatise on the 
Reasonahfeness of Christianity in 1695. He died unmarried at 
the house of his friend, Sir tVancis irasham, in Essex, in the 
year 1704. 

75. Alany^ remarkable works on political science appeared m 
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tliisii agitated period. Speaking goncrally, these works represent 
the opinions of five pa;-ties ; Cavalier Tories and philosophical 
Tories; Puritan Whigs and Constitutional Whigs: and philo- 
sopliical or practical Kepuhlicnns. Sir Robert Filmer, author 
of the Pidriarcha} in whicK the doctrine of ‘the right divine 
of kings to govern wrong’ was pushed to its extnune, was the 
chief writer (»f the first party ; l[ol»hes represented th(' second ; 
Milton the thiid ; T.oc.k(‘ the fourth ; - Harrington and Algcirnon 
Sidney the fifth. Milton’s chiefn political treatises are -the 
Tenure of Kukjs and Magii^tratcfi and *TJie Ready and 

Easy Way io edahlish a Frre C(nmno)iwmUh> Harring- 

.ton’s Oceana, the name by which he designates England, as 
his imagination painted her after being regenerated by republi- 
canism, was published in 1C5(). The I^rotector’s government 
at first refus(*d to allow it to appear, but Cromwell, at the 
reipiest of his favourite daughter, P]lizabeth,''gave his consent 
to the publication, coupled, however, with the dry remark 
that ‘what he had won by tin! sword he should not suffer him- 
self to be scribbled out of.’ In his travels Harrington had 
visited Venice, and thought the government of that r(‘[>ublic 
the best and wisest in the world. The leading idea in the 
Oceana is that ‘empire follow.s the balance of ])ro])orty.’ The 
late war, he thought, was chiefly attributable, neither to the 
encroachments of the king nor to the factious conduct of the 
people, ])ut to a slow and silent change wdiich had taken j)lace 
in the balance of {)roperty in England, rendering the low(*r 
gentry and the trading classes relatively wealthicT, and there- 
fore more influential, than in previous centuries. 

Algernon Sidney, in his Discourses^ an Government (first 
published in 1698, sixteen years after his e.xecution), sets liim- 
self to refute the work of Filmer. The keynote of the essay 
is in the sentence, ‘God leaves to man the choice of fou.is in 
government.’ The style is earliest and chair, but somewhat 
too diftuse. ‘Sidney does not condemn a limited monarchy 
like the English, but his partiality is for a form of republic 
which would be deemed too aristocratic for our popular theori(‘s.’ 
(Ilallam, iv. 2f)2.) 

Ben Jonson’s Discoveries, one of his latest works, are for the 
most part detached passage.s, — ^jottings from his commonjdaco 
book, — but tliey contain some interesting pages of criticism. 
What he says of Shaksphre is, in the main, gemsrous and dis^ 
cerning ; he censures, however, what he considers his too facile 


» Sect. 11. 47. 


2 Spij Crit. Se( I \. 48. 

^ See above, § 25. 
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exuberance, — that imreviscd production which made Pope say 
(erroneously), — • 

And fluent Shakspere ne’er eftaced a line ; 

but declares tliat he ‘honours his memory, on this sitlc idolatry, 
as much as an^y.’ • 

John Earle, an Oxford man, is the author of Microcosrnonraphic (lQ2di)^ 
or a Peece vf ike World discoa red^ in Jinsayes and Characters (1028 ?). The 
title was sugj^ested by the Microcosmos (\C22) of Heylin, a treatise on geo- 
graphy ; but Earle takes the woiM as it has been often applied to man and 
his attributes, and gives us a scries of ‘characters* in imitation of Overbury. 
There w«Te fifty-four articles in the first edition ; twenty-four were after- 
war<ls added. No. 10 is a melancholy picture of a compromising Catholic 
in those days, g<»ing to church once a mentis ‘to keep off the church- 
warden ; * ‘ his wife more zealous than he, and therefore more costly ; ' and 
he bates her in tyies what she stands him in religion. But we leave him 
hatching ph>ts against the State and expecting Spinola.’ Earle was made 
Dean of WestminstSr and Bishop of Worcester after the Restoration. 

Bishop liall’s Characters of ViritifS and Vices is a work of thia same 
kind. It is in two books, one on tjjevon virtuous, the other on fifteen 
vicious characters. This kind of wntjng was thought at the time to be 
at once attractive and morally edifying. (See the edition of Bishop Hall’s 
works in twelve volume.s ; Oxford, ltS37.) 

A cont«unporary biographer says of James Howell that h*i wrote above 
forty works, ‘ useful to all posterity ; ’ but posterity has declined to make 
much use of them. His Instructions for Forrcinc Travell (1642) ar** meanly 
written and without liveliness. In virtue of his Bpistolcc Ilo-Kliance 
(1645) he has been calh ci the first of English let ter- writers ; but one letter 
of Margaret Paston’s is worth the whole collection. 

7G. The Latin romance of Anjenis (1022), 1)y John Barclay, 
a Scottish Catliolic, contains several chapters which have a 
])olitical bearing, and are intended to recommend constitutional 
limited government. The story is partially allegorical, and 
shadows fortli the course of events in France during the last 
year^ of Henry III. The latinity of this work is praised 
warmly by Coleridge, and more temperately by Hallam. 


Essay-Writing and Miscellaneous Subjects : — Hall, 
Browne, Izaak Walton; Criticism: Dryden, Rymer, 
Philips. 

77. The examples of I’acon and Burton were followed by 
sev(*ral gifted men in this peudod, w1u> preferred jotting down 
detaclied thouglits on a variety of subjects, making, as it were, 
‘(Juesses at Trutli ’ in a variety of direetions, to the labour of 

* (H\ nccouni of iho fiim% uuposed for uon-attondaneo at ch.llffu 
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concentrating their faculties upon a single intellectual enter- 
prise. Thus Bishop Hall \vrote, in tlie early part of the 
century, Three Ce7itiiri^^s of Meditations arid Voics^ each cen- 
tury containing a hundred short Essays or Papers. Feltham's 
Resolves (‘resolve,* in the sense of ‘solution of a problem*), 
published in 1637, is a work 'of the same kind. , 

78. From the fierce semi-political Christianity of the Puri- 
tans, and the official historical Christianity of the Churchmen, 
it is refreshing to turn to the p^'liilosophical and genial sy.-tem of 
faith confessed in the Religio Medici of the gopd Sir Thomas 
Browne. Browne was a mystic and an idealist; he loved to 
plunge into the abysses of some vast thought, such as the 
i'livine wisdom or the Divine eternity, and pursue its mazes 
until he was forced to cry an ‘ O altitudo ! * and instead of 
being tempted to materialism by the necessary inve.stigations 
of his profession — investigations which he evidently pursued 
with keen zest and in perfect steadiness of judgment — he re- 
garded all the secondary laws. which he discovered, or beheld 
in operation, as illustrations cr the regular government of the 
Power, whose personality, and disengaged freedom, and sui)re- 
macy over the laws through which he ordinarily works, were 
to him antecedent truths of conscience and reason. The 
Religio Medici^ which had already appearcal in a surreptitious 
and unauthorised form, was first published by its author in 
1643. In the first few pages his tenderness and charity 
towards the Roman Church, and his genial and innate, 
repugnance to the spirit of Puritanic bitterness are made 
apparent. ‘We have reformed from them,* he says, ‘ not against 
them.* Ilis own temper, he admits, inclines him to the use of 
fnrm and ceremoniid in devotion. ‘ I am, I confess, naturally 
inclined to that which misguided zeal terms super3titi<jn.* ‘ 1 
could never hear the Ave Mary bell without an elevation.* 
On the whole, he finds that no church ‘ squares unto his con- 
science * so well in every respect as the Church of England, 
whose Articles he thoroughly embraces, while following his 
own reason where she and the Scripture are silent. Though 
at present free, as he alleges, from the hunt of any heretical 
opinion, he entertained in his youth various singular tenets, 
among which were the death of the soul togetlier with the 
body until the resurrection of both at the day of judgment; 
the ultimate universal restoration of all men, as held by 
Origen ; and the propriety of prayers for the dead. But he 
declares that there was never a time when he found it diflicult 
to believe a doctrine merely because it transcemicd and con- 
founded ‘his reason. ‘ Methinks there bo not impossibilities 
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enough in religion for an active faith.’ He can answer all 
objections with the maxim of Tertiillian, Cerium est quia im- 
possibile esfy and is glad that he did not live in the age of 
miracles, when faith would have been thrust upon him almost 
without any merit of his own. , He collects (§§ 15-19) his 
divinity from* two books — the Bible and Nature. Yet he is 
not disposed so to deem or speak of Nature as to veil behind 
her the immanence and necessary action of God in all her 
[)henomeiia. ‘Nature is thg art of God.’ Again, he will not, 
with the vulgfir, ascribe any real power to chance or fortune; 
‘it is we that are blind, not fortune,’ which is but another 
name for the settled and i)redeteriuined evolutions of visible 
etlects from causes the knowledge of wliich is inaccessible to 
us. He could himself (§21) produce a long list of diliiculties 
and objections in the way of faith, many of which were never 
before started. Hut if these objections Ijreed, at any time, 
doubts in his mind, he combats such misgivings, ‘ not* in a 
martial posture, ]>ut on his knecFf’ 

From this de.scription of the contents of the first few sec- 
tion.s, tlic reader may form some notion of the peculiar and 
most original vein. of thouglit which runs tlirough the book. 
As the first part treats of faith, so the second gives the author's 
ineditations on the virtue of charity. A delightful ironical 
humour breaks out occa.^ioually, as in tlie advice which he 
gives to those who dc.sire to bo strengthened in their own 
opinions. ‘When wo desire to be informed, *tis good to con- 
test witli men above our.selves ; hut to conlirm and establish our 
opinions, ’tis best to argue with judgments below our own, that 
the fre(|uent spoils and victories over their reasons may settle 
in ourselves an esteem and confirmed opinion of our own.’ 

The treatise on vulgar errors, Psendodojria Kpidemica 
is arsHuiusing examination of a great num])er of popular customs 
and received explanation.'^, whicli, after holding their ground for 
ages during the long night of science and philosophy, were now 
breaking diovn on all sides under the atUacks of the enfranchised 
intellect. ‘ Hf/dnotaphiay Urn-burial (1658), is a discourse upon 
the ancient practice of cremation, occasioned by the discovery 
of certain urns in Norfolk; in the concluding chapter, the 
solemn impassi*)n(Hl rhetoric on the shortness of life and of 
postliumous memory is considered ^ his finest effort.’ ' The 
(hnden of CyruSy jmbli.shed along ^'?ith Hydrioiaphuty is an 
abstruse dissertation on the wonderful virtue and significance 
of the quincuncial form. This is mere mysticism, and of jio 


I Minto's Engiith Proit Literature, 
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iiio^e value than the dreams of the Pythagoreans as to the 
virtue of particular nuiulxu's. 

79. Few books in 5ur language have been road witli such 
steady relish during mure than two centuries as The Com- 
pleat Angler^ or the Contemj^lative Man's Recreation^ by Izaak 
Walton.. As if to point out to doininant Puritanism its 
essential liinilations, and the transitiuy nature of its rule, the 
book appeared in the ytnir 4«:)f the Knglish Republic (1653), 
when the king was in exile, the cle^-gy silenced, and the nobility 
helpless ; yet in reading it one might fancy that^ every thing was 
going on in old England as in the days of Shaks[)ere. It is a 
kind of commentary on Sir Toby’s cpiestion to Alalvolio, ‘ Dost 
thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale A fi.sliing expcxiition to tlie Hertfordshire rivers 
between Ware and Waltham furnishes a slight narrative frame- 
work. The elder of the two anglers, PiscaCor, extols his art, 
and kindly gives lessons in it to the younger man, Viator, who is 
good at a song or a ballad. Engravings of different fishes, the 
trout, the barbel, the perch, S>c., executed with a delicate skill 
and carefulness, appeared in the first edition. I/aak’s tone may 
bo to some extent gathered from the following extract. Pis(*ator 
has caught a chub, and says to Viator : — 

‘Look you, Sir, there he is, tliat very Chub that I sliowed 
you, with the white spot on his tail ; and Tl be as certain to 
make him a good dish of meat, as I was to catch him. PI now 
lead you to an honest Alehouse, where we shall find a cleanly 
room. Lavender in the windowes, and twenty Balhuls stuck 
about the wall ; there my Ilostis (whicli I may tel you, is both 
cleanly and convenietitly handsome) has drest many a one for 
me, and shall now dress it after my fashion, and 1 warrant it 
good meat.’ 

Izaak was born at Stafford, but followed the tradv^.'of a 
sempster for many years in I^mdon. Ilis second wife was a 
.sister of Bishop Ken. , , 

The eleven Essays of Cowley are. written in a purer, sim[)ler, 
anl more motlern style than any English ]>n>se which we liave 
yet met with. 

Among miscellan(X)us writings, the tiglva of John Evelyn 
deserves a prominent place. It is a ‘ Discourse of Forest I'nx^s, 
and the propagation of timber in his Majesty’s dominions,’ and 
was originally read iiefcn'o the Royal Society in 1662. Tlu^ 
Parliamentary grantees of royalist estates, feeling their tenure 
insecure, had made enormou.s wa.ste of tlie timbe.r on tliem, 
down and selling in all parts of the country.^ Thus, at 
the Restoration, there was an alarming dcjartli of good timber 
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for sliip])uikling ; and yet the preservation and increase of, the 
ileet were matters of prime necessity. The Admiralty consulted 
with the King, wlio referred tlie matte/ to the Royal Society, 
and Kv(^lyn’.s irc^ntise was the result. It was the first hook 
printed hy ordcn* of the Society. .Kvelyn was a great ])lantcr 
liims(‘Jf, and }^is successors at Wotton, his estate in- Surrey, 
]jav(^ to this day n^ligiously observed Ijis precepts. The puhli- 
catiou of the St/lDu (1G04) led U) an immense development of 
planting all over England. ^ 

Another intcfesting tract, from the same liand, entitled An 
A]iohi()y for the Royal Party, in the form of a ‘Letter to a 
person of tlu^ late Councel of State,’ was written in November 
1059. This Wiis a ])old action, for to speak for the King had 
been prohiluted. The indignant vehemence of eloquent invec- 
tive against the wlnde Puritan ])arty, Presbyterians, Inde- 
l)en<l(uits, Quakers, and all, is surprising in the gentle and 
polished Evelyn. 

Aineiig the pamphlets of the time, the terrible energy of destroying hate 
ha.s givfu a certain notoriety to the ‘ Killing no MurdoT ^ of Colonel Titus. 
This ultra-Kepublican, the Nihilist of the stventeenth century, thus 
addresses Cromwell : — ‘ To sour highness justly belongs the honour of 
dying for the people ; and it cannot choose but be an unspeakable consola- 
tion to you in the last momentH of your life to consider with how much 
benefit to the world you are likely to leave it. It is then only, iny lord, 
the titles you usurp will be yonrf>. You will then be, indeed, the deliverer 
of your c<^mntry, ami free it from bondage little inferior to that from which 
!Moscs delivered his.’ The writer .says that tlui true remedy against a 
tyrant is ‘ Ehud’s dagger;’ ami that assassination is better than an 
open attack ; for it is clearly unreasonable to hold that ‘ it wouhl be 
lawful fi»r me to destroy a tyrant with hazard, blood, and confusion, but 
not without' * 


Tiki Drydcn’s Ksray on Dramatic Poesy (1668) is the first 
sample of really valualile literary criticism that we possess. 
The striking and graphic exordiyni brings four literary friends 
naturally togetlier — Dorset (Eugciiius), Sir K. Howard (Crites), 
Sir Charles Sedley (Lisideius), and .Dryden (Xeander). A 
conversation among tliem on [x^etry and the dr:ima arises no 
less naturally ; and when their boat lands them at ‘ Somerset 
stairs^ in the e\eniiig, we- have listened to the vigorous assertion 
by Lisideius of the superiority of the French stage in all things, 
to the vindication by Crites of the claims of blank verse, and 
t'' the qualified assertion by Noander of the superior advantages 
of rime. In the argument of tlie. latter occurs a noble pass^e 
on Shaksyere. In words Dryden ranks Ben Jonsou^|jj|st 
on a level witli 8hakspcre i but when we read his deitn^ate 
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critical estimate of each, it is manifest that he is almost as 
conscious of the iiiiap})roachcHl elevation of Shaksporc as we are 
at the present day. 


Edward Philips, whosc^ moth^'r wan ^Tilton’s sisttT, coniposeil, besides 
many other works, a Thcatruin Poetarum Anglicanorurik, or a * Complete 
Collection of the Poets ... of all ages’ (1685). Hallain thought meanly 
of this production ; yet the notices of some of the poet**, e.g.,, Shakspere 
and Spenser, are nnt without intefest. Philips also wrote a Life of John 
Milton (1694). ^ 

Gerard Langbaine, of University College, Oxford,# is the earliest of 
our dramatic historians. Ilis w^ork, entith d dn Account of the English 
Dramatick Poets, was published in 1691. 

Thomas Rymer rote ,tw«) critical treatises - Tmgithts if the lust 
Age consiilired and examined by the Practice of the Aucunts (lt)87), and .1 
Short View of Tragedy, . . . with some Reflections on Shokespear (1693). 
Rymer is St vere upon the moderns, but his strokes an‘ fee))le. He was 
better employed in the next age in editing the grea^ compilation of public 
docupients and State papers of all kinds known as ‘ Uynn I’s Ficilera.’ 


Physical Science. 

• 80. The present Royal Society, incorporated with a view to 

the promotion of physical science in 16^2, aro^e out of .soni(‘ 
scientific meetingvS held at (Jxford in the roorn^ of Dr. Wilkins,^ 
the President of Wadham ( V>llege. Tlnjy soon had the honour 
of numbering among their fellows the great Newton, some of 
whose principal discoveries were first made known to the W(»rld 
in their Proreeditigs, Newton was lalncatcd at Trinity (.'oll«*g(i, 
Cambridge ; in the cjiapel of which Society may he seen a noble 
statue of him by Roiiinllac, with the inscription, g( mis 

huiiianum ingenio >upci'avit.^ A History (f fhr Royal Sorirty 
by Thomas Sprat, after wanls Ihshop of Rochester. apcr*ar(Ml 
in 1607. 

Isaac Newton, the son of a Lincolnshire yroman, distinguishfMl himself 
at Cambridge soon after the Restoration by his extraordinary matho- 
matical ability. In 1686 h« gave to th«3 world his theory of universal 
gravitation in the PhiUiSophiie Xatnrahs Principia AfothemeUica^ c<»mrnonIy 
called * Newbm’s Prinespia.’ ilis Treatise on Optics, being a theory of 
light and colours, first appeared in 1701. In tht* (juarto edition of his 


1 John Wilkins, CromwoU’s brothor-in-law, was an upright, courageous, 
humane man ; very intelligent and inquiring. Ho was Warden of Wariham 
rvilogo, Oxford, ami afterward.s Master of Trinity, Cambridgo. Tn his /)m- 
of a JJew World (1638) ho speculated on the i)Ossibility of the nmon’.s 
l>eihgVdiabite<l, and of human beingR making their way t hither. Ho also 
wrote propoundinga Philosfjphkal Langwtge, (Hallam, iv.) 
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works, edited by Horslyy (1779-85), the fifth volume contains his npn- 
scientific writings. The chief of these are, 2'ke Ckronoloyy of Ancient 
Kingdoms amended^ and Observations upon the Ptophecles ; in this last work 
are many curious and fanciful interpretations, and accounts of imagined 
fulfilments. He also wrote * An Historical Account of two notable 
Corruptions of {Scripture,* referring to tl^e passage on the three heavenly 
witnesses (I Jolvt. v. 7), and that beginning 6s i<pavepdl)07) in 1 Tim. iii. 
16. His LetUrs (to Oldenburg, Huygens, &c.) are admirable for their 
force, eleaTness, and sa'jacity. 

Robert Boyle, a son of the first Ear? of Cork, was a diligent student of 
experimental philosophy. At tln^Bame time he w'as a religious man, and 
had a clear porcepliion of the claims of literature ; and in the great folio 
edition of his works (1744), side by side with ‘New Experiments* and 
‘ Essays on Effluviums,* we meet with such titles as ‘ The Style of the 
Holy Scriptures,’ and ‘Greatness of Mind promj)ted by Christianity.* A 
work of considerabk? length bears the following title, — ‘ The Christian 
Virtuoso, showing that Viy being addicted to Experimental Philosophy a 
man is rather assisted than indisposed to be a good Christian.* 

In tile previous gf^ieration, Thomas Lydiat, Fellow of New College, 
Oxford, an astronomer, had published a Pralertio Astronornica (1605), and 
addressed toSavillc an Epuiola Astronornica (1621) on the measurement of 
the .'■•olar year. Jolm'^on names him ir#the Vanity of Human Wishes as 
an example of struggling and ill-rewarded genius. 

Sir Eenelm Digby, son of the Everard Digby who was executed for his 
share in the Gunpowder ri«)t, was brought up a Protestant, but returned 
when grow’n to manhood to the religion of his father. After suffering 
imprisonment and exile in the cause of Charles I., he was allowed to return 
to J'higland by the Prob-ctor, with whom he came to be on intimate terms. 
He is the autliorof a Treatise on the Nature of Bodies {cir, 1645), a Cbu- 
ference about a Choice of Religion (1638), a fanciful tract On the Cure 
of llbuTufs by the Powder of Sympathy (1658), and many other works. 

( Encyclopcvdia Brita n n ica, ) 

80a. A few w^ords must be given to some minor writers who have not 
f<)iu?d a place in our classifications. Thomas Killigrew, the son of a 
Middle-^t-x baronet, was from early life attached to the Stuart court; 
there is freipient mention of him in Pepys* Diary*. Italian opera was first 
domiciled in Lfindon through his instrumentality. He WTote several 
comedies and tragi-ct)medies, printed in fob in 1664, and now forgotten. 
Sir Qjiorge Mackenzie, whom Dryden calls in his Essay on Satire ‘ that 
noble wit of Scotland,* was a staunch royalist. James II. could not. 
bring him into his plans for a toleration of the Scotch Catholics ; never- 
theb >Hs lie stiH»d up ahuie in the Conyeytion PiUrliament at Edinburgh to 
oppo.se the resolution that the king had forfeited his crown. He wrote 
poetry and s<ivtral moral essays, one on the advantage of Stditude as 
c<»mpared with Public Employment (1664); to this Evelyn wrote an 
iuiswvr. Halbiin calls his e.ssays ‘empty and diffuse;* but this is rather 
hard nu asure. At any rate, he soem.s to have been the first Scotchman 
who att.iine*d to a dt^ctuit prose style. His Memoirs of the Affairs of 
Scotland from the Restoratum were first printed in 1821. The poems of 
John Pomfret appi^ared in 1699. ‘Perlu^jis,* says John.son, ‘no compo- 
sitiiui in our language has been of toner perused than Pomfret’s Choice^ 
Yet The Choice to modem notion.s is a poor and commonplace poem.. Its 
quality may be judged by the opening lines ; — 

T*d have a clear ai d competent estate, 

'JJ[iat I might live genteelly, but not great ; 
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As much as I could moderately spend : 

A little more sometimes t’ oblige a friend. 

« 

Roger L’Estrange is the author of the spirited ballad ‘Loyalty Con- 
tined.’ ile was an indefatigable pamphleteer, and holds a high place 
among the patriarchs of journalism, having set up ‘The News* and ‘The 
Intelligencer ’ in lt)63, and the ‘ Observator’ in 1679. Me lived to a great 
age, and was eighty years old when he was arrested (1696) on a charge of 
plotting against William’s governyient. 



ClfArTKR V. 

\ 

hightkAnth ckntukt. 

1. Wk will (‘oiinnence, as in the last period, with a hiiel 
siirniiiary of tlie political history. * 

The opening of the century beheld the firm establisliment of 
the state (d' things brought in at the Revolution of 1688 by the 
passing of the Act of Settlement (1701), limiting the succes- 
sion to the crown to Sophia, wife of the l^lector of ILviover, 
and tlie heirs of her body, beintyProU^stants. Upon the acces- 
sion of Anne in 1702, a Tory ministry came into power for a 
short time. Hut its princijial member — the able and unjirin- 
ciplrd ( J()(lol[)hiu passed over to tin* Whigs, and it was Whig 
[)olicy whicli engaged the nation in the war of the Spanish 
sin*ee,ssion, Marlborough, the great Whig general, was closely 
conuect(Hl with ( lodolpliin by marriage. Every one has heard 
of the victories of Blenheim, Kamillies, and Oudenardc. The 
Whig ministry was dismissed in 1710, and their Tory suc- 
cessors, Harley, Karl of Oxford, and St. John, Lord Bolingbroke, 
concluded the peace of Utreclit in 1713. But at the death of 
Anne in the following year the Tory ministers, who showed 
symptoms of favouring the claims of rlie JTetender (the son 
of James II.), W(*rc at once hurled from power, and the long 
pei^^^^d of Whig rule (umiiiKUiced, which only ended with the 
resignation of 8ir Unluut Walpole in 1742. This cidobrated 
minister imietically ruled the country for twenty -one years, 
fiom 1721 to 1742, during whi(T/p^ndod, England, throiigli him, 
preserved peace with foreign p>oAvers, and such wars as arose 
on tin* Continent wer(», shorter and less destructive than they 
Avould otherwise have been. But in 1741 the temper of the 
country had hec.ome so warlike that a peace policy Avas no 
longer practicable, and Walpole was forced to succumb. The 
administration wliich succeeded, in, which the leading spirit 
was that fine scholar and high-niiiuled nobleman, Lord Carteret 
(afterwards Earl Granville), engaged in the Austrian succession 
war on the side of Maria Theresa. England played no wery 
distingufthed part in this war, the success at l)ettinge<l^l743) 
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being more than counterbalanced by the reverse at Fontenoy 
two years later. The intrigues of the Pelhams drove Lord 
Granville from office in^l744, and the Duke of Newcastle with 
his brother, Mr. l^elhain, formed, with the aid of the leaders of 
the Opposition, what was caljled the ‘ llroad Bottom ’ ministry. 
Newcastle — a man of small ability, but strong imhis extensive 
parliamentary influence — remained prime minister for twelve 
years. In 1745 occurred the insurrection of tlie Highland 
clans in favour of the Prince (flyarles Edward,' grandson of 
James II. After defeating the royal troops at Prestonpans, 
the Prince marched into England, and penetrated as far as 
Derby. But, meeting with no support, he was compelled to 
retreat, and in the following year his followers were totally 
routed by the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden. The con- 
tinental war was terminated by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 
1748. At the breaking out of the Seven Ye&rs’ War in 1756, 
in which England was allied with Frederick of Prussia against 
France, Austria, and lUnsia, Duke of Ncwcastlc'/s incapacity 
caused everything to miscarry. Minorca was lost, and t}i(‘ Duke 
of Cumberland capitulated with his whole army to the French at 
Closter-seven. Pitt, the great commoner, the honest slates- 
nxaii, the terrible and resistless orator, had to be admitted, 
though sorely against the king’s will, to a seat in the Cabinet. 
The force of his genius and the contagion of his enthusiasm 
eftected a marvellous change; and the memorable year 1759 
witnessed tlie triumph of the allies at Minden, the victory 
of Wolfe on the heights of Abraham, which led to the con- 
quest of Canada, and the defeat of the French fleet hy Hawke 
oflf Belleisle, 

2. Pitt had to resign in 1761, making way for the king’s 
favourite, l^ord Bute, who concliuled the treaty of Fontaine- 
bleau at the end of 1762, by which Canada, Caj)e Breton, //.art 
of Ii<xuisiana, Florida, the Senegal, and Minorca were (Miderl to 
Britain. For the next twelve .years England was universally 
regarded as the most powerful and .successful nation in Europe. 
But the war had been frightfully expensive, and Mr. Grenvilli*, 
who was prime minister from 1763 to 1765, conceived, in an 
unlucky hour, the idea that a revenue could be raised from 
America by taxes laid on the colonies by tlie authority of 
Parliament. The Jlepeal of the Htamp Act in 1766 delayed 
the bursting of the storiA ; but frosli attempts at taxation 
being made, and resisted by the j>eople of Boston, the War of 
Independence broke out in the year 1775, and, througli the 
belt of France, which allietl itself with the new republic in 
1778, ft suited in the recognition by Great Britain of the inde- 
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pendenco of the United States in 1783. Lord Chatham, who 
had all along condemned the awkward and irritating measures 
of coercion employed by the ministry, 'vainly opposed, in his 
memorable dying speech in the House of Lords, ‘the dismem- 
berment of tliis ancient monarchy/ 

The administration which conducted tlie American war was 
presided over by the Tory premier, Lord North, who governed 
the country for twelve years, fioia 1770 to 1782. TJp to the 
former date the powers of government had, ever since 1688, 
been exercised, with the exception of a few brief intervals, 
by the grejit Whig families — the Russells, Pellmms, Fitzroys, 
JkmtiiK^ks, &c. (togiither with the commoners wlioin they 
selected to assist them) — wlio prided themselves on having 
brought about the Revolution. It cannot be dimied that, on 
the whole, this junto governed with great vigour and success, 
and tliat tlie Kiigllsh aristocracy never showed itself to greater 
advantage. With the advent of Lord North — who only re- 
presented Court inllueiKM^ — to ])c\ver, all was clianged. Great 
questions Avere liandled by little mc*n, and the preponderance 
of intelhictual power remained always on the side of the 
Opposition, whicli numbered Fox, Burke, Barre, Dunning, and 
Slieridan in its ranks. At length, in 1782, Lord North wa^ 
driven from the helm, and after the brief aifininistrations of 
tlie Mar([uis of Rockingham and Lord Slielburnc, and that 
whicli result<Hl from the coalition of Fox with Lord North, the 
younger Pitt canu*. into power at the end of 1783, and com- 
menced liis long and eventful career as Prime Minister. His 
policy was at tirst purely Wliig and constitutional, like that of 
his father; but, after 1789, the attitude which hew'as compelled 
to take in relation to the extreme or revolutionary liberalism of 
Franco, gradually changed the position of his government to 
such 'Ml extent as to make it practically Tory, as being supported 
l)y the. Tory party in Parliament and in tlie country. In the 
long revolutionary wars, commencing in 1793, England played 
an essentially conservative part. The English aristocracy, ally- 
ing itself with the legitimate dynasties of Europe and with the 
Holy See, fought successfully to save some of the institutions 
and many of tlie principles which had been bequeathed by 
the ]\Iid(lle Ages, in the tomjiost of destruction which, issuing 
from the clubs of l*aris, threatened the entire fabric of Euro- 
pean society. 
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General Characteristics Pope and Johnson ; Poetry 
from 1700 to 1745 : Pope, Addison, Gay, Parnell, 
Swift, Thomson, Prior, Garth, Blackmore, Defoe, 
Tickell, Savage, Dyer, A. Philips, J. Philips, Watts, 
Ramsay. 

3. The eighteenth century was a period of repose and stabi> 
lity in England's political history. Saved by her insular posi- 
tion from the desolating wars which ravaged the Continent, 
and acquiescing in the compromise between theoretical liberty 
and prescriptive right established at the Revolution of 1688, 
the nation enjoyed during the whole of the })eriod, except in 
the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745, profound internal peace. 
Then was the time, it might have been imagined, for the fruc- 
tification under the most favourable circumstances of what- 
ever germs of thought the philosophy and poetry of preceding 
ages had implanted in the English mind, in the noblest and 
purest forms of literature and art. 

Such, however, was far from being the case. The literature 
of the eighteenth century, though occupying a large space to 
our eyes at th6 present day, from the proximity of the time 
and the want of other thinkers who have taken up the ground 
more satisfactorily, is for the most j)art essentially of the fugi- 
tive sort, and will probably be considered in future ag(is as 
not having treated with true appreciation one single subject 
wliich it has handled. To .speculate upon the cause of this 
inferiority does not lie within the scope of the present work ; 
we have simply to note the fact. 

The rising of the clans in 1745 divides our period into two 
nearly equal portions, of the first of which Pop(i may \)r taken 
as the rei)resentative author; of the .second, Jolinsou. 

4. Alexander Pope was born at the house of his father, a 
linen merchant Kisiding in Lombard Street, Londoi*, in the 
year 1688. A sojourn at Lisbon had led to the fathers con- 
version to the Roman Catholic faith, and young Poj>e was 
brought up, so far as circumstances would allow, in the rigid 
belief and practice of his father’s creed. 11 is religion ex(duded 
him from the public schools and universities of England ; liis 
education was therefoi^ private, and not, it wouhl appear, of 
the best kind. Such as it was, it was not continued long ; so 
iiiat Pope may be considered as eminently a self-taught man — 

)f-cultivated poet. After his school years he was taken by 
is parents, about 1700, to live at Binfield, on the skirts of 
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Windsor Forest, where the elder Pope had purchased a httle 
property. In 1716, the poet being then engaged on the trans- 
lation of Homer, the family moved to Chiswick, that he might 
be nearer to tlie publishers. In 1719, the sale of the Homer 
having made him independent, he purchased a house by the 
Thames, with five acres of land, at Twickenham. Here he 
passed the remainder of his life ; here, with his friends' help, 
he laid out his garden and contrived his grotto ; and here 
he died. 

His poetic gi^'t manifested itself early : — 

As yet n chil(l» nor yet a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the nui’ibors c‘amf^. 

The classical poets soon became his chief study and delight, 
and he valued the moderns in proportion as they had drunk 
more or less deeply of the classical spirit. The genius of the 
Gothic or Riunantic ages inspired him at this time with no 
admiration whatever, so that in die retrospec t of the political 
and critical inastcrpicices of past times, which concludes the 
third hook of the Ksnay on CrUiri^in^ he can find no bright spot 
in the thick intellec'.tual darkness from the downfall of the 
Western Empire to the age of Leo X. The only native writer^ 
whom he deigns to mention are — Koscommon and Walsh ! To 
the author of the on Translated Verse ho was indeed 

largely indehtcid, not cmly for the general eom.a'ptioii of the 
Kssay on Orifirlsi/i^ hut c'ven for some of tiic^ UVst (wpressioiiKS 
ill it.^ Walsh, too, who was a man c»f forluuo, was his patron 
and kind ente.rtain(*r, and gratitmh* led I'ope to do him, as a 
])()et, a little more than justice. Hut in spHe of minor blemishes, 
one c-annot be blind to the transcendent merits of this produc- 
tion, which, taken as the eomposiiiou of a youth of twenty or 
twenty one, is an iutelleetual and rliythnii(*al acliievermuit per- 
hajKS unj)arallel(‘(l.* 

1 Husfoinmen ha*^, sjiejikinjr of Drydeii — 

And with a brave disorder shows his art. 

Popo follows with-- 

Froni vulj^ar hounds with brave disorder part. 

Ap^ain, Koscommon has — 

'rhen mako tho proper tiso ojf each extreme, 

And write with fury, but coi^'oct with phlegm. 

Of this Pj)po’8 lines are but the echo — 

Our critics tako a contrary extreme, 

They judge with fury, but correct witli phlegm. 

Grit. SecTt. I. 
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5j The ultimate impulse which actuated Pope in projecting and com- 
posing this remarkable poem may be traced to his youthful study and 
intense, passionate admirf tion of the classic poets, Tiie music of their 
verse, the grace of their phrase, and the elevation of their thoughts, made 
deep impre-sions on that strongly receptive intelligence; he felt that they 
were still not half so well knowi^ by his countrymen as tliey deserved to 
be ; that their comparative obedience to rul<\s arose out^f a real freetlom 
of the spirit, and a pure perception of the beautiful, with which the 
English license was incompatible ; and he has left a tribute which is 
itself imperishable to these * imin()rtal heirs of universal praise,’ in the 
passage commencing at 1. 181 of this poeni — 

Still green with bays, each ancient altar SiJands. 

Yet it is not to be supposed that his admiration was all spontaneous, and 
stood in no relation to the<general state of culture and tendency of criticism 
in Europe. Both in Italy and in France tin* tide had been running 
str<uigly for several generations against the Middle Ages, ami all their 
works ; Christian antiquity was deeim d Ctjthic and rude ; and the literary 
class, clergy and laity alikt*, fixed its gaze on the sat and pc^etiy of the 
Pagan world. Boileau in France was the eloquent exjxuient of this feel- 
ing ; he cared not for Dante, but.he bowed to Horace — 

And Boileau still in right of Horace* sways. 

His Art PotHiquey the leading principle of which is, that critical good 
sense is tlie most important <»f poetic<'il (jualities, wa^s (ioubtless well known 
to pope. The controversy in which he had been t iigagod with IVirault, 
and which had spread to England — Sir William Temple, l)ryd«*n, and 
Swift taking up the one side, and Wootton, Benth‘v, and a numbtT of 
ob.^cure persons the other --respecting the comparative merits of ancient 
and modern learning, must have excited a keen interest in the young 
poet. Dryden himself had written with great force on (questions of literary 
and dramatic criticism ; particularly in his Essay of Dramatic Poesy, in 
which he had criticaliv compared the ancient with the modern stagi*, and 
the French drama with the English. The work of liossu, Prjicetians on 
Epic Poetry, had befn read with attention beyond the iiinits of France, 
and our own Kyrner had published in 1691 a translation of Rapin’s Rejlec' 
lions on the Poetics <f Aristotle, John Dennis, about the same time, in 
The Impartial Critic, analysed with considerable skill the grounds of 
Waller’.s poetic reputation, and compared the exigencies of the GredJ and 
English theatres. Lastly, when we consider Pope’s extreme sensitivoness 
— how truly he said of himself, ‘touch me and no minister so sore,’ it may 
seem probable that the circumstance of Dennis having spoken unfavour- 
ably of his Pastorals in clubs and coffee-houses weis some inducement to 
him to write a poem which should include a severe castigation of English 
critics in general, and John Dennis in particular.* 

6. In a mernoralJe passage, containing not a few illustrioiKs 
names, Pope has told us how lie came to publish : — 

But why then publish ? Granville the polite—- 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I couhl write : 
Well-natured Garth inflamed with early praise, 

And Congreve loved, and Swift endured my lays ; 


^ Selections from Pope, p, vi., J^ongmans, 1876, 
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The courtly Talbot, Sornera, Sheffield read ; 

E’en mitred Rochester would nod the head : 

And St. John’s self (great Drydon’s friend before) 

With open arms received one poet more.^ 

Dryden he had just seen and no more (‘ Virgiliuni tantum vidi ^ 
is his expression), in tlie last year of the old poet^s life, he being 
then a boy of twelve. He knew Wycherley, the dramatist, then 
a somewhat battore<l, worn-out relic of the gay reign of Charles 
II., and wrote an excellent Vetter on the occasion of his deatli 
in 1716. His illations to Addison were characteristic on both 
sides. Steele introduced tlieiii to each otlier in 1712, shortly 
after Addison had written a favourable notice of the Esi^ay cm 
CritiitUm in No. 253 of tlie Spe^efator. Several trilling circum- 
stances which occurr(‘d in the three following years conspired 
to create an unpleasant state of feeling between them, which 
was brought to a climax in 1715 by the encouragement given 
])y Addison to his friend Tickell u\ his project of a rival trans- 
lation of Homer. Po])e’s version iind that by Tickell came out 
rnairly together, and nothing can be clearer than the great 
superiority of the former. Yet Addison (one cannot but fear, 
out of jealousy), whih* praising both translations, pronounced 
that TickelTs ‘had more of Horner.^ This was the occasion of 
Pope’s writing that wonderful piece of satire which will be 
found at a sulTsequent page.- Addison made no direct reply, 
but a few months lat('r, in a paper published in the Freeholder^ 
he S])oko in terms of high praise of Pope’s translation. The 
])oet/s susc(*]dible nature was touched by this generosity, and 
lie, in his turn, immortalised Addison in his fifth satire: — 

And in our days (excuse some courtly strains) 

No whiter page tlian Addison remains ; 

H<‘ from the taste obscene reclaims our y«Hith, 

And sets the passions on the side of truth ; 

Forms tlie .Noft bosom with the genth'st art, 

And pours each human virtue in the heart. 

Far more close and ('ordial W(‘r(' the relations hetween Pope 
and Swift. Tladr actjnanitancc. l)(*gan at the time of Swift’s 
r«‘sid(Mice in London, between 1710 and 1713. Tlie famous 
Dean was twenty oiu? y(*ars old(*r Ihaii Pope; but there must 
have b(*cu a strung inherent symjialhy between tlieir characters, 
for they became fast friends at once, ••and continued so until 
Swift’s mind broke down. Each had all the tastes of the 
author and man of letters ; each was audacious and satirical ; 
each saw through, and despised, the hollowness of society, 

2 See Crit. Soct. oh. I. g oG, 


* of Uorave. 
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though in their different ways each strove to raise himself in 
it Swift^s ambition \vas for power; he wished that his literary 
successes should serve merely as a basis and vantage-ground 
whence to scale the high places of tlie State. Pope’s ambition 
was purely for fame, and he regarded literary success not as a 
means, but as an end. It certainly shows some real elevation 
of soul in both, that two men, each so irritable, and wliose very 
points of resemblance might ’have made it easier for them to 
come into collision, should have ' remained steady friends for 
twenty-five years. The utter absence of joalofisy in both will 
^perhaps account for the fact. Soon after tliey became ac- 
quainted, Swift was a,ble to do Pope a great service. In 1713 
the prospectus of the translation of the Iliad ap[)eared; and 
Swift, who was at that time a real power in Ix)ndon society, 
used his opportunities to get the subscription list well filled. 
Chiefly by his exertions, the list became such a long one that 
the proceeds amounted to a ij^mall fortune for Pope, and set liim 
at case on the score of money matters for the remainder of his 
life. His labours in connection with the translation of Homer 
extended from 1713 to 1725. He employed in translating the 
Odyssey tlie services of two minor poets, Fenton ^ and llroome, 
so that only one-half of the version is from his own hand. Tlie 
Paetorah^^ Windsor ForpstJ^ and the Rape ofilte Lock^ ajipeared 
in the years 1709, 1713, and 1714 resi)ectivoly. In the volume 
of poems published in 1717 appeared for the first time the 
‘Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady,’ ‘ Eloisa to 
Abelard,’ and the Epistles to Ciuirles Jervas and Teresa Blount. 

7. In 1725 Pope published an edition of vShaksjiere. His 
preface sliows a juster appreciation of the great dramatist than 
was then common; yet liis own taste pointcul too decidedly to 
the French and Classical .school to a<lmit of his doing full justice 
to the chief of the Romantic. He was the first to ameniftwo 
or three corrupt readings by slight and haj)py alterations, which 
have since been generally Adopted. vSucli is liis substitution 

1 Elijah Fenton, the son of a Staffordshire attorney, translated for Pope 
Books I,, IV., XIX., and XX. of the Odyssey. His trai^edy of Mariamnc was 
a marked success. There is a certain tcrsene.ss and cffeclivoneas in passages 
which occur in his poems; thus in his Verses on Ike (JninUy address' ng Qtiocu 
Anne, ho says, — 

Kv’n vice and factious zeal arc hold in awe, 

Tliy court a 'temple, and thy life a law. 

Again, — 

Bv your great wisdom and resistless might, 

Abroad we conquer, and at home unite, 

' See Crit. Sect. ch. 1. § 43. 3 Ibid, § 46. Ibid. § 13 
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of ^south’ for the old reading ^ sound' in the lines in Ttoelfth 
Night:— 

Oh I it came o’er mine ear like the^ sweet sovih 
That breathes over a bank of violets ; 

and of ‘ etridest for ‘ sides ' (and Tarquin’s ravishing ‘ strides ') 
in Madwth, 

8. The first three books of the Dnnciad, which was dedicated 
to Swift, appeared anonymously in 1 7 28. In it the poet revenges 
himself on a number of obscure poets and feeble critics, who 
had — though not without provocation — attacked and libelled 
him. The very obscurity of these individuals detracts much 
from tlie permanent interest of the satife. The persons and 
parties introduced by Dryden in his Ah^^alom and AdiitoplieL 
occupied elevated situations upon the puldic stage, and, as the 
satire itself is conctived and com])Osed in a corresponding strain 
of elevation, it is probable that, so long as English history 
interests us, that satire will be re.-Td. But the Cookes, Curlls, 
Coneanens, and other personages of the Dunnad^ are to us 
simple names which suggest no ideas; and even the intellectual 
mastery of the author, great thoicgh it be, is hardly so evident 
to UR as the frantic vindictiveness which strains every nerve ta 
say the most wounding and humiliating things. 

9. The Essay on Man appeared anonymously in 1732. It 
was the fruit of Pope's familiar intercourse with the sceptic 
Lord Bolinghi'oke, and reflects in the popular literature the 
o])inions of a philosophical school presently to be noticed. No 
poem in the language contains a greater number of single lines 
which have passed into proverbs.^ 

Mandeville and others had recently impugned the benevolence ami 
sanctity of the Deity by pointing out a variety of evils and imperfections 
in tl^J system of things, and asserting that these were necessary to the 
welfare and stability of human society. This is the whole argument of 
the Fahh’ of the Bees. Pope in his Essay undertakes to ‘ vindicate the 
ways of God to man.’ And how does he do so? Not — with regard to 
physical evil — by admitting that the ‘ wlndo creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain togctlier,’ but connecting its imperfect condition with 
the original sin and fall of moral agents; 7iot--with regard to moral evil — 

1 Fur oxaniplc - 

‘ A mighty maze, hut not without a plan.* 

‘ ^J'ho proper study of mankind is man.’ 

‘ The enormous faith of many intido for one.’ 

‘ Wortli makes the man, and want of it the fellow ^ 

’J'lio rest is all but leather or prunella.* 

* An honest man’s the noblest work of God.’ 

* Damn’d to everlasting fame.’ 

^ Put looks through E-vturo up to Nature’s God.’ 

‘ From grave to gay, from lively to severe,’ &c*, etc. 
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by tracing it to man’s abuse of his free will, permitted but not designed 
by his Creator, and to the ceaseless activity of evil spirits ; hut^ by repre- 
senting evil, moral as well, as physical, to be a part of God’s providential 
scheme for the government of the universe, to be in fact not absolutely 
and essentially evil, but only relatively and incidentally so : — 

All partial evil, universal good. 

All this was pointed out, shortly after the appearance nf the Essay, in a 
criticism from the pen of Crousaz. a Swiss professor. Warburton, in the 
commentary which he attached to' a new edition of the poem in 1740, 
replied to the strictures of Crousaz, andj with much pains and ingenuity 
endeavoured to give an innocent meaning to all the apparently question- 
able passages. Ruffhead, in his Life of Pope, gives it as his opinion that 
Warburton completely succeeded. Johnson was more clear-sighted. In 
his Life of Pope, after saying that Bolingbroke supplied the poet with the 
principles of the Essay, he adds, ‘These principles it is not niy business to 
clear from obscurity, dogmatism, or falsehood.’ And again — ‘The posi- 
tions which he transmitted from Bolingbroke he seen s not to have under- 
stood, and was pleased with an interpretation which made them orthodox.* 
What sense but one is it possible to attach to such passages as the 
following ? — 

If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven’.s design, 

Why then a Borgia or a Catiline? 

Who knows, but He whose hand the lightning forms, 

Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the storms, 

Pours fierce ambition in a Casar's mindy 

Or turns young Ammon loose to scourge mankind ? 

From pride, from pride, our very reasoning springs ; 

Account for moral Jis for natural things ; 

Why charge we Heaven in those, in these acquit? 

In both, to reason right is to submit. 

Evidently God is here made not the pcrmitter only, but the dcsiyncr^ of 
moral evil. Again — 

Submit— in this or any other sphere, 

Secure to oe as blest as thou canst bear. 

From this dictum, left unguarded as it is, it might be inferreil tha^ 
virtue, and the acting in obedience to conscience or against it, had notbiog 
to do with man’s blessedness. Again — 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A heni perish or a' sparrow fall. 

Yet we are told, ‘ You are of more value than many sparrows.’ Pheno- 
mena in the moral w’orld are here confounded with plu noimuia in the 
natural. With God there is neither small nor great in a material sense ; 
so far these lines convey a just lesson. But how can anything which 
affects the welfare of a human soul — be it that of a ‘ hero * or of a pauper 
— be measured by a standard of material greatness ? 

Alive to the weak points in the morality of the Essay, Pope wrote 
^he Universal Prayer^ as a kind of compendious exposition of the mean- 
iig which he desired to be attached to it. In this he says that the 
reator, — 


Binding Nature fast in fate, 
Left free the human will. 
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How this can be reconcilod with the suggestion to — 

Account for moral as for natural things, 

Warburton never atteinpt»‘(l to explain. 

Mr. Carrutln rs, in his Life of Tope, speaks of this controversy as if it 
could have no interest for people of the present generation, who read the 
Essay for the sal»e of its brilliant rhetoric and exquisite descriptions, and 
do not trouble themselves about the reasoning. But whether they are 
conscious of it or not, the moral tone of the poem does influence men’s 
minds, as the use whicli is constantly* made of certain well-known lines 
sufficiently demonstrates.^ 

10. The various satirical pieces known as the Moral Essai/s 
and the [nntafioris of Horacof^ with l^rologiie and Epilogue, 
were published between the years 1731 *and 173S. A fourth 
hook was added to the Daucuvl in 1742, and the whole poem 
was r(‘-cast, so as to assign the distinction of king of the dunces 
to Colley Cibber, i5he poet-laureate, instead of Theobald. Pope 
di(*d in May 1744. 

11. Politically, Pope occupied through life a position of 
much dignity, lloth Halifax and Secretary Craggs desired to 
{)ension him, but he declined their oilers. Thanks to Homer, 
he could say truly — 

I live and thrive, 

Indebted to no prince or peer alive. 

The neutral j)osition which he aiFected is indicated in the 
lines— 

In moderation placing all my glory, 

Whil«' Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Ti^ry. 

In principle, it seems clear that lie jirefcrred tlie polities of 
I.ocke t<» those of EiliiHii'. Tliis may hh inferred from such 
lines as — 

For sure, if ])\dnes.s st'es a grateful day, 

’Tis in the shade of arbitrary sway. 

May you, my Cam and l^is, preach it long, 

* TIk' right divine of kings to govern wrong.* 


^ Kor instance — 

Kor forms of government let fools contest, 
Whate’er is best admimstere<l is best; 

For modes of faith lot graceless zealots light, 

11 is can’t be wrong who-^o life is in the right. 

And — *• 

Horoo.s are mucli the .same — the point’s agreed — 
From Macedonia’s madman to the Swede. 

And— 


Whatever is, is right 


^ Seo C’nL Sec^. ch. 1. § iJli. 
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Qn the other hand, all the friends with w]*om h«. was really 
intimate — Swift, Arbuthiiot, l^olingbroke, Marclimont, &c. — 
belonged to the Tory party ; a score of passages in his poems 
show the dislike and disgust with which he regarded the 
Hanoverian family, which liad come in under the Act of Settle 
ment; that which attracted him in Johnson ('whose London 
appeared on the same day Avith the Epiloijue to the Satires) 
was clearly his strong Jacobite' feeling ; finally, the Caryl corre- 
spondence, lately published for tho first time under the editor- 
ship of Mr. Elwin, shows Pope to have beefl influenced by 
the Catholic, loyalist, and conservative associations which 
surrounded him in hi^ youth far more than is commonly sup- 
posed. 

12. Yet, although he remained a Cailiolic thiougli life, there 
are many pages of his poetry in which the leaven of that 
scepticism wliicli pervaded the society in wliich he moved may 
be distinctly traced. At th^ court of the Prince of Wales at 
llichmond, where Pope was a frecpicnt and welcome guest, 
free-thinking was in favour, and Tindal, the Deist, was zealously 
patronised : — 

Rut art thou one whom new opinions sway, 

One who believes where Tindal leads the way ? 

— (^at. iv. 63.) 

The religious indiirerentism which he assumed had undoubt- 
edly many conveniences in an age when serious and Lond Jhle 
Romanism was repressed by every kind of vexatious penal 
disability, and the literary circle in which he lived wavS com- 
posed exclusively of Protestants or unbelievers, lie styled 
himself — 

Papist or Prott stant, or both botwe^'U, 

Liko gnod Erasmus, in an honest mean. 

Perhaps, too, it may l^e said, that, independently of external 
influences, his own highly intellectiialised nature ])redivSjK).sed 
him to set reason above faith, to value thinkers more than 
saints. Rut he wouM not let himself be driven or ])ersuadcd 
into any act of formal apostasy. When, uj)on tlie deatli of his 
father in 1717, his friend Bisliop Atterlmry * liinted that ho 

^ Francis Atterljiiry, th<* .‘-on of a Huckingh.un.shiro p.'ir>^on, wont uj» to 
Christchurch as a brilliant VVestminsior student in IbSO. Heforo long ho 
l>ecame a loading member of tho HiRb Church p.'irty, and in a controversy 
with Wako and White KonneU in 1697, protested vebemontly against tlie 
practical suspension of tho mootings of Convocation, which had boon imposed 
the clergy since the ilovoluiion. In 1711 ho wrote, at tho Queen's 
^ cfjuost, A Representation o/ the State of Religion, In 1713 he was niado 
ii.shop of Rochester. Imprisoned in the Tower as a dangerous Jacobite for 
vcral years after tho accession of George I., ho was exiled in 17J3, and died 

lontpellier in 1732. (Diet, Nat. Bioyr,) i 
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was now free to consult his worldly interests by joining the 
Jlstablished Church, Pope absolutely rejected the proposal — 
upon singular and cliiefly personal groiflids, it is t ue — but so 
decidedly as to make it impossible that the advice should be 
repeated. As he grciw older, Pope’s sympathies with the free- 
thinking scliocfl, at least with the rank and file of their writers, 
seem to have declined ; very disrespectful mention is made of 
them in the Dtmcidd. Their spdkesman is thus introduced in 
the fourtlj book : — 

‘ lie that task,’ replies a gloomy clerk, 

Sworn f»)e to mystery, yet divinely dark ; 

Whose pious hope aspires to see the day 
When moral evidence shall quit^ decay, 

And damns implicit faith and holy lies, 

Prompt to impose, and fond to dnj^onatise. 

Finally, whatevjr may have been the aberrations of his life> 
its closing scene was one of faith and pious resignation. The 
])iiest who administered to him die last sacrament ‘came out 
from the dying man . . . penetrated to the last degree with 
tlie state of mind in wliich he found Ids penitent, resigned and 
wrapt up in the love of God and man.’^ Bolingbroke, like 
tlic friends of B^ranger on a like occasion, is said to havp 
flown into a great fit of passion at hearing of the priest being 
called in. 

13. The reign of Anne was considered in the last century 
to be the Augustan age of English liteiature ; nor, wlien we re- 
iiienilier tin* great iniiiiher of poets who then flourished, the 
high jiatronage which many of them received^ and the extent to 
which lite.rury tastes then jiervaded the upper ranks of society, 
sliall we pronounce tlio term altogether* misplaced. At any 
rat<*, hy contrast t.o the middle period of the century, its opening 

bright indeed Johnson, in the Life of Prior, observes : — 
‘Everything lias its day. Through the reigns of William and 
Amu* no prosperous event jiassed undignified by poetry. In the 
last war [the S(W(Ui Years’ War], w^ien IVance was disgraced and 
overpowered in i!very <piart(*r of the globe, when Spain, coining 
to lier assistance., only sluin’d her calamities, and the name of 
an Englislnnan was reverenced through Europe, no poet wtis 
lie.ard amidst the general aeclamation ; the fame of our coun- 
eillors and heroes was intrusteil to the gazetteer.^ The genius 
of Chatham — the heroism of Wolf(*-^are unsung to this day. 

14. Addison, the son of a Westmoreland clergyman, wasi 
singled out, while yet at Oxford, as a fit object for Government^ 
patronage^ and sent to travel with a pension. In that learned 

i Carruthors’ Life of Pope, 
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but ^ then disloyal university, a sincere and clever Whig was 
a phenomenon so rare that the Whig ministry seem to have 
thought they could nol do too much to encourage the growth 
of the species. He had com])Osed a poem ‘ To the King ^ in 
1695, alluding to his triumphs at the Hoyne, La Hogue, and 
Namur, and two years later he had produced a ‘copy of Latin 
verses on the peace of Ryswick. It is more to liis credit that 
he had written in 1693 some' heroic verses ‘To Mr. Dryden,^ 
which doubtless pleased the old iv)et, for in the postscript to 
his Virgil lie calls tlie writer ‘the most ingenious'Mr. Addison of 
Oxford.’ In 1704 he celebrated in The Campaign^ the battle 
of Blenlieim. For this he was rewarded with the post of Com- 
missioner of Appeals. His well-known hymns — ‘The spacious 
firmament on high,’ and ‘The Lord my pasture sliall prepare’ 
— though the imagery is unreal, liave yet a certain mingled 
sweetness and force about them which will not let them be 
easily forgotten. Ilis dramatic and prose works will be noticed 
presently. 

15. The poet Gay was also depemlent on jiatmns, but they 
were in his case private noblemen, not ministers of 6tate. This 
kindly-natured man, whom ]^)pe describes as — 

In wit a man, simplicity a child, 

belongs to the race of careless, thoughtless poets, described by 
Horace,- who are ill fitted to battle with the world. Ihit the 
Duke and Duchess of Queeiisberry took him into their house': 
during tlic later years of his life, and managed his affairs for 
him, thus relieving him from the embarrassments which bc^et 
him. He died at the early age of forty-four. 

Gay is the author of Rural Sports^ a poem in heroic metre, answering 
to the description of the ‘ lesser epic ; * of The FaUj a in«>ck-heroic py/ :u 
in three books, evidently suggested by Pope’s Rape of the Lock ; of the 
Skepher<Vs Week^ a burlesque upnn the Pastorals of Anibrose Philips ; and 
of Trivia, (171(>), a sort of humorops didactic poem on the art of walking 
the streets of London. None of these poems rise above nn dioority, though 
each presents certain points of interest. It is in right (if his inimitable 
songs and ballads that (iay’s name still lives and will live. Among the.so 
are, ‘All in the Downs,’ ‘’Twas when the seas wen; roaring,’ the glori- 
ously absurd ballad of ‘ Molly Mog,’ a story of a (Quaker’s courtship called 
‘ The Espousal,’ ‘Newgate’.s Garland,’ and oth^us. His well-known Fahles 
are neatly and flowingly turned, and that is all.-^ 

The ‘ Granville ’ named in the extract in § 6 was George Lord Lans- 
downe, one of the twelve peers created by Ilarley in 1711 to reverse the 
najority in the House of Lords. He was grandson to the brave Sir B(jvil 
.ranville, who fell fighting for his king in the battle of Lansdown. His 


1 Seo Grit. Sect. ch. I. § 12. 2 n i 119 M 

8 See Cl it. beet. eh. J. § 25. 
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poein.s are generally short and seldom impressivf* ; many of them are 
addressed to ‘ Myra,’ by whom Lady Newburgh was meant ; but the 
person really in his thoughts is believed often to have been Mary of 
Modena, for whom he had an enthusiastic admiration. He wrote several 
plays, of whicn The British Enchanters (1706) is the most important ; it 
is in rime, with a great deal of singing, dancing, and other scenic embel- 
lishments ; in fact, it is a quasi opera. 

John Hughes, the son of a London citizen, wrote in heroic verse The 
Triumph of Peace (1697) and The Court of Neptune (1699), and a Pindaric 
ode called The House of Nassau; all three are mere Orange puffs in 
honour of King William. He was, as we shall see, a contributor to the 
Spectator, and also to the Tatler and the Guardian, There is a pleasant, 
demure kind of wit in his ‘Advice to Mr. Pope ’ on his translation of the 
Iliad. Homer, he says, sang to an age which praised him but gave him 
nothing ; do you proceed more prudently : — 

If Britain his translated song would hear, 

First take the gohl, then charm the listening t*ar ; 

So shall thy father Homer smile to see 

His pension paid, though late, and paid to thee. 

John Sheffield, Karl of Mulgrav(‘, aft rwards Duke of Buckinghamshire, 
whose name has met us before,^ is the author of a poem once greatly 
admired, the Essay on Poetry, There is un amatory turn about mf>st of 
his shorte r pieces ; in many a reckless immorality. In satire he is some- 
times very succ(*ssful : the lilies hca<led ‘The election of a Poet Laureat ’ 
(1719) are full of telling hits. A bigot is chosen, aft«*r much debate, wlip 
had long been known as ‘a hater of verse and despiser of plays.’ He 
accepts ; the poets are surpri.sed : — 

But the hypocrite told them, he w'ell understood, 

’J'huugli the function was wicked, the stipend was good. 

16. Parnell is ii(»w only rememboml ns tlio author of the 
IJennit, a poem of wliich tlie design is to inculcate a belief that, 
ill spite of adveise appearances, the event s wliicli befall beings 
endowed with free-will are all i>rovidentialIy pre-arranged, 
lie was the friend of Harley, Karl of Oxford, to whom Pope 
sent the edition of his jxnuiis of which ho superintended the 
])ublication after his death, recommending them to the fallen 
statesmen in a few graceful lines* musical hut weighty, such 
as Pope alone could write. 

Matthew Qreen, a Nonconformist, is the author of a poem in Hudi- 
brastic vei>c, called The Splem (1737), giving remedies for low spirits. 
Tom D’Urfey, who lived to a groat age, puldished a collection of his 
ballads, songs, sonnets, &c., in 1720, with the title — Wit ami Mirth, or 
Pills to 2mryf Melancholy, Pope, in the ^ssay on Criticism, makes him 
the butt ond of a com])ari8on : — 

From DryUeii’s Fables ilown to D’Urfey’s Tales. 


1 Ch. TV. § 31. 
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)7. Swift, to whom Pope dedicated the Dunciad in the 
well-known lines — 

I 

Oh I thou, whatever title please thine ear, 

Dean, Drapier, Bickerstaff, or Gulliver ; 

Whether thou choose Cervantes’ serious air, 

Or laugh and shake in Rabelais* easy-chai» ; 

Or praise the court, or magnify mankind, 

Or thy grieved count^ry’s copper chains unbind — 

was a copious writer in verse i^o less than in prose. His 
pocans extend to nearly twice the lengtli of tl/?)se of Thomson, 
and consist of Odes, Epistles, Epigrams, Songs, Satires, and 
Epitaphs. , 

Of Swift’s poetry he has himself taken care that much should not be 
said in praise. A man of his powers could have writtfui a gn'at satire or 
didactic poem which would have delighted the w#rld. But ho loathed 
the world, and therefore did not wish to delight it ; and hecause the 
general tash-‘ of the age was in hY'‘'»u'of the serious character and dignified 
movement of heroic verse, he cartfully avoided that metre, nnd wrote 
nearly all his poetry in jingling, careless octosyllabics. Most of his poems, 
which are very numerous, are essentially of a fugitive character. Many 
short epigrammatic things were wiitten with a diamond ring on inn- 
windows, a practice of which he was very fond. Many tak(* th«i form of 
sallies and rejoinders, parsing to and fro between the Dean and one or 
other of his lively Dublin friends. Many are addressed to Stella,^ or 
written in her honour. One of the longest, (Jadenu^ (/.^. ‘ Decamis,’ Dean) 
awi Van4*mi (17B1), was addressed to Esther Vanhoinrigh, the lady whose 
intellectual education was <lirected by Swift, and who conceived an ardent 
passimi for him, which ho described, while he checked, in this poem. The 
disappointment of her hopes, added to the discovery of his private marriagt* 
to Stella, brought poor Vanessa to her grave. A long and unclondeil 
friendship subsisted between Swift and Pope ; they corresponded regularly, 
and their letters have h^^eii published. 

18. James Thomson, tlie author of the was the son 

of a Scotch Presbyterian ininisler. Showing a bias to litera- 
ture, he was advised to repair to the great stage of I^ondon, ‘a 
plae(? too wide for the o[>cratioii of petty competition and pri' 
vatf? malignity, wliere merit might soon become conspicuous, 
and would find friends as soon as it l^ecanie reputable to be- 
friend it.’ 3 The jiroceeds of the sale of Winter (1720) were all 
that lie had to de[>eiid upon for some time after liis arrival in 
the metropolis. By degrees he acquired a reputation and a 
fair share of patronage, from whicl) only his invincible laziness 
prevented him from reaping greater benefit. Pope countenanced 

1 Tho real name of Stella waa Hester Johnson ; this lady lived in Swift's 
house for twenty-eight years, hut is said, oven after her marriage to him in 
V 716, never to have seen him exiwpt before a third person. 

- See Crit, Sect ch. I. § 47. •* Johnson. 
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liis tragedy of Agamemnon by coming to it the first night, ^and 
expressed his personal regard for him in a poetical epistle. 
Besides The Srasons, he wrote Liberty^o, tedious, high-flown 
production, which no one read, even at its first appearance ; 
Britanniay an attack on Sir Kobert Walpole’s government; 
and Tlid Cas^^e of Indolence} After Walpole’s downfall ho 
obtained a sinecure place through the influence of his friend 
Lyttleton, but did not long enjo/ it, dying, after a short illness, 
in 1748. 

19. Matthew Prior, a native of Dorsetshire, from an obscure 
origin rose to considerable eminence, both literary and political. 
In eiirly life he was a Whig, and first came into notice as tlie 
author, jointly with (diaries Montague, of the Ciiij Mouse and 
Country Mouse. In 1701 he ratted to the Tories, and made 
himself so useful to the party as to be selected to manage several 
delicate n(\gotiations with foreign powers, in particular that 
wliich residted in the treaty of , Utrecht. Ilis behaviour on 
this oc(jasion exjx'sed him, though it would app(?ar unjustly, to 
heavy charges from the Whig ministry which came into power 
in 1714, and he was thrown into prison, and kept there for 
more than two years. His old associates ])robably regarded 
him as a renegade, and dealt out to him an unusual measure 
of severity. 

There is much that is s[»rightly and pointed in Prior’s loyal odes, which 
h«' dt‘si"tu*d to rival thoso wliich Boileau was composing at the same timt' 
ill honour of the Grand Monarque, Louis XIV. lint it is in his epigrams 
and ‘versos of society ’ that J^rior is most "ncccssful. How charmingly, 
fi»r instance, has he turned the stanzas in which he de^'Cribes his doubtful 
eur<* by Dr. Radcliffe, or those upon a lady refusing to continue a dispute 
with him, or the lini's upon ‘ The Lady’s Look*ing-glass ’ ! How manly, 
Knglish, and sensible is the advice to a jealous husband in the ‘P.adlock* 
nnt to immurci his wife or set spies over her, as they did abroad, but give 
luTfree lib(*rty to r.ange over this wretched world, and see liow hollow ami 
falst' it is I This poem ends with some far-famed iiues ; — 

Be to her faults a iittle blind, 

B<* to her virtues very kind ; 

Let all her ways be uncon fined, 

And clap your padlock — on her mind. 

In his longer poe ms Prior was less succeseful. His Henry and Tm7na, 
an arnplifieil re cast of the old ballad of The Nut-brown Mayde, is aii- 
inirably versified, and contains at least one line which is part of our 
current senUmtious or proverbial sjieech ^ 

That air and harmony of shape expresa 
Fme by degress and hemitifnlly less; 


^ See Crit. Sect. ch. T. § 24. 
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but most people would prefer to its artificial strains the greater brevity, 
directness, and distinctness of the old ballad. But the immense service 
which Dry den had rendered to English poetry, in imparting to the heroic 
couplet a smooth rapidity,* as well as an air of lofty audacity, which it had 
not known before, is noticeable in all the best heroics of Prior and Addison. 
Alm<if or the. Progress of the Mind^ in three cantos, is a satirical account 
in Hudibrastic verse of the vagaries with which the inind, at different 
periods of life, and acting through, or controlled by, different parts of the 
animal economy, troubles her possessor. There is something cynical, and 
tending to materialism, in the t^ne of this poem, which was written 
towards the close of Prior’s life. His last and most ambitious effort was 
Solomon, a didactic poem in three parts.^ It is a solilocjuy, and represents 
the royal sage as searching by turns through every province, and to the 
utmost bounds of knowledge, pleasure, and power, and finding in the end 
that all was ‘ vanity and vexation of spirit.’ 

t 

20. Congreve, the dramatist, left a numhor of pretty songs, 
and some, riiidaric poems of more or less merit. In a ‘Dis- 
course on the IMndaric (3de/ prefixed to aw ode atldressed to 
Queen Mary, he drew attention to the fact that this kind of 
poetry had its metrical hu^s, and was not the mere chaotic 
fruit of lawless imagination, as English writers secmied to 
think : in it the ‘tria 8tesichori,’ the stroplie, antistrophe, and 
epode ought to he strictly observed. There is a pretty extra- 
yagance in the following distich : — 

See, see, she wakes, Sabina wakes ! 

And now the sun h^ gins to nse ; 

Less glorious is the morn that breaks 

From his bright b< ains, than li>^r fair eyes. 

With light united, day they give, 

But differeut fates ere night fulfil ; 

How many by his warmth will live ! 

How many will her coldness kill ! 

21. Charles Montague {ante^ ch. IV. § 35), after being tao 
leader of the House of Common under William III., ^’'os 
created Karl of Halifax in 1714. His stauncli Wliiggism as- 
sumes a not unattractive form in The Man of ILmour (16S7), 
in which he shows tliat English geiitlemen caitiud stoop to (h> 
what James re((uires : — 

Our lives and fortunes freely we’ll expose, 

Horn air alone we cannot, iniist not lose. 

Some mnnly lines, imitated from a passage in the sixth i-Eneid, 
occur farther on. Other nations, he .says, may till a more fer- 
tile soil, and have more taste in the arts than we : — 

l>ut to instruct the mind, to arm the soul 
With virtue which no dangers can control ; 

Exalt the thought, a speedy courage lend, 

That horror cannot shake, or plea.sure twmd : 
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These are the English arts, — these we profess, 

To be the same in misery and success ; 

To teach oppressors law, assist tjke good, 

Relieve the wretched, and subdue the proud. 

22. Of ‘well-natured Garth/ author of the mock-heroic poem 
the Dispensary (1699), the idea of which he took from Boileau's 
Lutrin^ we need only say that he w.^s a physician, and a staunch 
adherent to Revolution principles during tlie reign of Anne, 
for which he was rewarded with a due share of professional 
emolument wheil his party came into power in 1714. He was 
an original member of the Kit-cat Club, ‘ generally mentioned 
as a set of wits ; in rojility, the patriots tb,at saved Britain.’ ^ 

The Dispensary is about a bitter quarrel which broke out in the year 
1687 between the Collegci of Physicians and the Apothecaries concerning 
the erection of a dispensary in London. Perliaps the subject is somewhat 
dull ; granting, however, that the conception was a good one, the execution 
lags consiilerably behind it ; as a whole, *he poem is heavy, and far too 
long. 


23. Sir Richard Blackmore was another patriotic poet, 
lie was the city physician, and was kniglited by King William. 

Blackmore has nn^t, cliiefly from his own faults, with harder measure 
than he deservtis. Tlie >arcasrnH of Pope and Dryden raise the impression 
that Blackmore can never have written anything but what was lumbering, 
inane, and in the worst possible taste. Yet let any one without prejudice 
take up TAc Creation^ and rea<l a couple of hundred lines, and ho will 
probably own that it is a very diffenmt sort of pot-m from what he had 
expected. It is by no iiicana dull, or heavy, ur 8 oj)orific : the lines spin 
along with great fluency and animation, though n(»t exactly sparkling as 
they go. The plan is thoroughly conceived and digested, and the argu- 
ment ably and luciilly, if not always cogently, sustained. But Blackmore 
was ruined, as a literary man, by his enormous s<*lf-con 6 dence and utter 
wai^ of measure or judgment. He attacked with indiscriiniuating fury 
tilt* atheists, free-thinkers, wdts, and critics of his day, as if these names 
were interchangeable ; and naturally he met with no mercy from the two 
last. The chariw;ter 8 of staunch Whig and somewhat narrow pietist are 
blended in him in the oddest manner. His lack of judgment is illustrated 
by his continuing to write and pu^dish epic poems (AYic«, Alfred^ Prince 
Arthur^ &c.) long after the wurhi nad ceased to read them. Yet it would 
be unjust to judge by these of The CVeation (1712), respecting which Addi- 
son’s eulogy,’ though it gives all the lights without the shadows, is not so 
entirely extravagant as it seems at fii*st reading. 

24. Defoe must be named in this connection, 011 account of his once 
famous satire, 'The TruC'bom Englishman, His niotiv«) for writing it was 
the indignation which he felt at what he citlled English ingratitude, as 
showing itself in the attacks continually made on William and his Dutch 


* Horace WaIpolo\* Anecdotes of Painting, 
^ The Spectator t Nvi. 8.T.), 
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f]fuards as foreigners^ and in the peevish, discontented air which most 
Ei/glishnien wore after so great a deliverance. The composition is of a 
very coarse kind ; and the satire stands to those of Dryden in about the 
same relation as the Morning Advertiser^ the organ of the publicans, does 
to the Times. The strange opening is well known : — 

Wherever God erects a house of prayer. 

The devil always builds a chapel there ; 

And ’twill be found upon examination. 

The latter has tlife largest congregation. 

This must be understood as ironical, for Defo(‘ was himself a Dissenter. 
The vigorous lines entitled ‘ A Hymn to the Pillory,’ were written at the 
time when Defoe was condemned to that ignominious punishment for writ- 
ing the ironical pamphlet The ^<horU‘St Wtty %vith the Dissenters. 

25. Nicholas Rowe, whos(‘ translation of Lucan’s Phursalia .lohnson, 
with hyperbolic prai-e, calls ‘ one of the greatest productions of English 
poetry,' wrote an ‘Epistle to Flu via’ (in which he attacks Dryden for 
having corrupted nut only the stag**, but the Engdish language, by the 
‘crew of foreign words’ which he Inul brought into it), and also some 
pastoral ballads wbiidj h/ive mnek grace and iiu lody. ‘ Colin’s Complaint’ 
is among these ; it ojm 

De.spairing beside a ch‘ar stream, 

A sh<-ph<Td forsaken was laid ; 

Atid while a n\n»ph was hi< theme, 

. A willow suppoited his h»^ad. 

One sees where Shenstone got his manner. 

26. Thomas Tickell resided for many >ears at Oxford, being a Fellow 
of Queen’s College. Although a Whig and an adherent of Addison, he 
i.s the author of some spasmodic stanzas, worthy of the m(»st iincompnunis- 
ing upholder of the divine right of kings, entitled ‘ Thoughts occasioned 
by a Picture of the Tiial of Ciiarle.s I.,’ in which lines such as the follow- 
ing occur ; — 

Such boding thoughts dtd guilty conscience dart, 

A pledge of hell to dying Cr«>in well’s heart ! 

Tickell’s version f*f the tir.^t book of the Iliad has be^n already noticed. 
Among his other poems, which are not numerous, I find only two worth 
naming — the ballad of ‘Colin ;,ind Lucy,^ and the memorial lines upon 
Addison. The ballad is pretty, but the story im})robable : Colin having 
jilted Lucy, she dies of a br«>ken heart; the coffin containing her remains 
meets the marriage pmct'S.'.ion ; the faithli ss Oolm is struck with remorse, 
and dies immediately ; they occupy the same gjave. Do not these lines 
sound like an echo from our nurseries? — 

I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

Wlj^'ch says I must not stay ; 

I s<‘e a haml you cannot mjo, 

Which beckons me away. 

27. The unhappy history of Richard Savage has been detailed at length 
by Dr. Johnson in one of the longest and most masterly of his poetical 
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biographies.^ His life and character were blighted by the circumstances 
of his birth and rearing. To these he refers only too plainly and pointedly 
in his poem of The Bastard, a very forcible pjece of writing, containing a 
line often quoted — 

He lives to build, not boast, a generous race ; 

No tenth transmitter of a foolish face. 

His principal work was The Wanderer^ a moral or didactic poem in five 
cantos (1729), containing many materials and rudiments of thought, half 
worked up, as it were, which one recognises again, transformed after 
passing through the fiery crucible of a great mind, in Pope's Essay on Man. 
Savage, like most of the English poets of the eighteenth century, employed 
the heroic metre for the majority of his compositions, dazzled by the glory 
and success with which Dry den and Pope had employed it. 

28. John Dyer, who, after failing as a painter, became a clergyman late 
in life, is, or was, known as the author of Grongar Hid (1727) and The 
Fleece (1 7.^)7). The latter is in blank verse and wortliloss ; the former, 
however, is a pretty poem of description and reflection, breathing that 
intoxicating sense of natural beauty which nev*T fails to awaken in us 
some sympathy ainl an answering feeling of reality. 

Anne Finch, Countess of Winchilsca, is the author of a remarkable 
poem, A Nocturnal Tererie, in which a close and delicate ob>ervation 
of outward nature is apparent. 

29. Lady Mary Pierrepont, daughter of a Duk(^ of Kingston, married at 
twenty-two Mr. Edward Wortley Montagu. The love-letters between 
the pair, both before and after marriage, are some of the prettiest reading 
imaginable. Put she found (nit eventually that she had tnrown herself 
away on a cold-hearted, weak-minded man, who neither deserved nor 
could rightly value the treasm* nf iier affection. She accordingly, after 
her daughter's marriage, broke up her English home, and lived nearly all 
the rest of her life abroad. She .accomjianicd her liusband to Constan- 
tinople when he was stuit out as ambassador to the Porte in 1716. Here 
she observed the Eastern practice of inoculation ; tried it successfully on 
her own little boy ; and, as every one know.s, introduced it into England. 
This bame son grew up to be a cause of shame and distress to her and 
all connected with him. Her 7'oirn Edngues (l*7ir»), in the heroic metre, 
can still be read with pleasure. Her ‘Verses to the Imitator of Horace's 
Satires,' written in conjunction with Lord Hervey, w'ere their reply to 
p 44 j)e's ferocious attacks Pope ha<l in tlie most ridiculous manner made 
love to her ; she laughed at him, and he never forgave her. Though the 
lord and lady cannot use words that burn and wound like those of the 
unscrupulous little poet, \et they give some rather Invrd blows, calling 
bim, amongst other things - 

A .vign-post likeness of the human race, 

That is at once rebeuiblance and disgrace. 

Lady Mary's works, with an interesting Memoir prefixed, were published 
by her grandson, Lord Wharncliffe, in 1S.')7. 

30. John Philips wrote the Splerulid Shilling^ a mock-heroic poem 
in blank verse, in which the tlcbigu of pV*'>dying the Paradise Lost is 
apparent. Cifkr and Blenheim are also in blank verse, a preference due 
to the author's serious admiration of the English epic. In fact, he seems 
to have been the earliest genuine literary admirer of Milton. 


^ Lives vf the Poets. 
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Robert Blair, the son of a Scottish minister, is the author of The Qravt^ 
a diliactic poem in blank verse. It is rather dismal reading. William 
Somervile, a Warwickshire gentleman of old family, wrote The Ghaety a 
descriptive, and Hobhinol, a pastoral poem, both in blank verse ; besides 
many fables and tales in the octosyllabic couplet, some of which are 
spirited enough. 

31. Isaac Watts, educated as a Dissenter, was employed for some years 
as an Independent minister ; but his health failed, and he was received 
into the house of a generous friend, Sir Thomas Abney, of Stoke Newington, 
where he spent the last thirty-six' years of his life, lie is the author of 
three books of Lyric PoemSy or Horce Lyricity mostly of a devotional 
and serious cast, though the friend of the Revolution and Hanoverian 
succession comes out strongly here and there ; and of Divine iSonga for 
children. His Hymns and Spiritual Songs are the well-known ‘Watts* 
Hymns.* 

32. Allan Ramsay, of Scotch extraction on his father’s, of English on 
his mother’s side, settled in Edinburgh as a wig- maker about the year 
1710. He joined a society of wits ami literary dilettanti called the Easy 
Club, and iiiany of his pieces were composed to enliven their social gather- 
ings. His Evergreen is a collection of ancient Scottisn poems. The work 
on which his reputation rests, 'fhe Gentle Shepherd, is a story of real 
country life in Scotland, in the torm of a riming pastoral drama. The 
dialect is the Lowland Scotch, and the sentiments natural and suitable to 
the persons represented ; the story is clearly told and pleasing in itself ; 
in short, there is nothing to find fault with in the poem ; the only thing 
wanting is that life-giving touch of genius, which, present alike in the 
artificial pastorals of Pope and the artless songs of Burns, forbids true 
poetry to die. 


The Drama, 1700-1746 -.—Addison, Rowe, Thomson, 
Young, Southern, Steele. Prose Comedy -.— Far- 
quhar, Vanbrugh, Cibber, Centlivre ; * The Beggar’s 
Opera.’ 

33. Since the appearance of Congreve’s Munrnmj Bride a 
tragedy of the old school, no tragic work had been j)roiluced 
deserving of mention up to the year 1713. By that time the 
classic drama of Fiance, the ina.sterpieces of Corneille and 
Racine, had become thoroughly known and appreciated in 
England; and, in the absence of any native writers of great 
original power, it was natural that our dramatists, both in 
tragedy and comedy, should model their plays upon the F rench 
pattern. This is the case with Addison’s celebrated tragedy of 
Cato} It was projected and partly written in tlie year 1703 ; 
but Addison had laid it a.side, and only finished and brought 
it on the .stage in 1713, at the urgent request of his politic.al 
associates. Cato is in form a strictly classic play ; the unities 

^ See Crit. Sect. oh. I. § 10. 
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are observed, and all admixture of comic matter is avoided, as 
carefully as in any play of Kacine^s. The brilliant prologue 
was written by Pope. The play met Vith signal success, be- 
cause it was applauded by both political parties, the Whigs 
cheering the frequent allusions to liberty and patriotism, the 
Tories echoing back the cheers, because they did not choose to 
be thought more friendly to tyranny than their opponents. 

34. Rowe produced several tolerable tragedies, one of 
which, the Fair Pcnifmt 4 703), is a re-cast of Massinger's 
Fatal Dotvryp His Jane Shore is an attempt to write a 
tragedy in the manner of Shakspere. Ulysses and Lady Jane 
Grey, and a comedy named TIte Liter, were failures. Thomson, 
the author of the Seasons, wrote tlie tragedy of Soplionisba 
(1727),^ in the style of Cato, The success of this play is said 
to have been marred by a ridiculous circumstance. In the 
third act occurs the line — 

O Sophonisba I Sophonisba, O ! 

at the recital of which a wag in the pit called out, 

O Jemmy Thomson ! Jemmy Thomson, 0 ! 

The parody was for some days in every one's mouth, and made 
the continued representation of the play impossible. Young, 
the author of tlie Niyht Thoughts, wrote several tragedies, 
among which are JJusiris (1719) and Reve?ige (1721) ; the latter 
still keeps possession of the stage. 


35. Southern, an Irishman, produced, noar^the bef,dnning of his long 
career, two tragedies, The Fatal Marruvje (1694) and Oroonoko (1696), 
which wen? p<'pular hir many years. He was notorious for his adroitness 
h dealing with managers and booksellers, whence he is addressed by 
Pope as — 

Tom, whom Ho.aven sent down to raise 
The price of prologues and of plays, , 

He is prais(*d by Hallam f<»r having been the first English writer to 
speak with abhorrence, in his Oroonoko, of the slave trade. However, 
neither the thoughts nor the stylo of his tragedies rise above the com- 
monplace. 

36. Steers cximedfes of 'The Funeral, or Orief it la Mode (1702), Tht 
Tender Husband (1703), The Lying Lover (1704), and The Conscious 


' Thomson also wrote the tragedies of Agameinnon (1738) and Tanered 
and Sigismunda (1745), and the masque of Alfred (1740). In this last piece, 
to which Mallet contributed sc ne portion, the famous song * Rule Britannia’ 
first appeared. 
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Loveri (1721), achieved a marked success. The plot of the last-named 
play fs slight, and has few or no turns ; but there is a good recognition 
scene at the end. The huinour of the editor of the Tatlcr is not wanting ; 
take, for instance, this little passage from the fifth act : — 

* Myrtle. But is he directly a trader at this time ? 

* Cimberion. There is no hiding the disgrace, sir ; he trades to all parts 

of the world. r- 

^Myrtle, We nev’er had one of our family before who descended from 
persons that did anything.* 

37. The ‘Comedy of Manners/ hi prose, of which the first 
suggestion clearly came from the admirable works of Molifere, 
had been successfully tried, as we have seen, by Etherege, 
Wycherley, and Congreve, in the preceding period. To the 
same school of writers belonged Farquhar, Vanbrugh, and 
Cibber. IVirquhar, a native of Londonderry, is the author of 
Love and a Bottle (1698), The Constant Connie (1700), Sir 
Harry Wildair (1701), The Twin Rivals (1705), The Rerruitiny 
Office)' (1706), and The Benul Stratayeyriy the latter written on 
the bed of sickness to which neglect and want had brought 
him, and from which he sank into an untimely grave in his 
thirtieth year. Sir John Vanbrugh wrote The Relapse, or 
Virtue in Danger (1696), as a sequel to CibbeFs Lovers Last 
Shift. This play, which is of immense length, is partly in 
prose, partly in blank verse, and contains tlie characters 
of ‘Loveless’ and ‘Miss Hoyden.’ 77/ Provoked Wife 
(1697) and The Confederacy (1705) followed. A Journey to 
London (1726) was left unfinished at liis death, but com- 
pleted by Cibber, and brought on the stage as The Provoked 
Husband.. 

Vanbrugh was also known as an architect; to him we owe 
Blenheim Palace, Castle Howard, and otlicr pondennis aristo- 
cratic mansions. Some wit composed as an epitaph for hir> 
the couplet — 

Lie heavy on Iiim, earth, for he 
Laid many a h^ avy load on thee. 


Colley Cibber, a German by extraction, was not only a 
dramatist, but an actor and theatrical manager. He lias left 
us, in the Apology for ray Own Life, puldished in 1740, an 
amusing account of his own bustling, frivolous existence, as 
well as of the state of the f^tage from the Kestoration down to 
his own time, adding lifelike sketches of the principal actors 
and actresses. His play of The Nonjuror (1718), altered by 
Bickersteth so as to assail the Dissenters instead of fhe Non- 
jurors, and re-named The Hypocrite, contains the celebrated 
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characters of Dr. Cantwell and Mawworni. The Careless 
Husiand (1704) had the honour of being praised by Pope : — 

To Giimrner Gurton if it [the people’s voice] give the bays, 

Ami yet deny the Careless Husband praise, 

Or Hay, our fathers never broke ^ rule ; 

Why tlu^i, I say, the public is a fool (ISat. v. 91). 

Mrs. Oentlivre produced a number of comedies in the same 
period^ wliich commanded a temporary popularity. The best 
of these (and a truly excelled) t comedy it is) is A Bold Stroks 
for a Wife (171«B); in it first ai)pears that well-known person- 
age, the ‘real Simon Pure.’ As an acting play, the Busy Body 
also has great merit ; one of the cliaracters is an inquisitive, 
ineddlesonKi, blumliiring fellov^ called Marplot ; hence comes 
that now familiar word. 

38. In the work of Cibl)er just mentioned there is a com- 
j)laint that the Continental taste for opera had lately extended 
to England, to the detriment of the legitimate drama. Gay's 
Beggar's Opera was a clever attempt to gratify this ta.ste by an 
operatic production truly British in every sense. The subject 
is the unlia])py loves of Captain Macheatli, the cliief of a gang 
of highwaymen, and Polly Pcachuni, the daughter of a worthy 
who combines the functions of thief-taker and receiver of 
wStolen goo<ls. The attractiveness of the piece was greatly en- 
hanced by the introduction of a number of beautiful popular 
airs; indeed, hut for these tiic coarseness of the plot and the 
grossness of much of the language would have ere now con- 
demned it, in spite of all its wit and drollery. Tiiero is no 
recitative, as in a modorii opera ; the place, of it is supplied by 
colloquial prose. The. opera was first ju’otjiueed, witli enormous 
applause, in 1727. 

^enxy Brooke, th^* singularly ch'vur son of an Irish Protestant clergy- 
man, went to London in 17‘2t to .study law, and wa» much petted by P(»pe, 
Lyttelton, and other literary men. He sided eagerly with the party 
opposed to Sir Robert Walpole ; and a trago(iv which he produced about 
1740, Guatavus Vosa, wa.H prohibited by tho Lord Chamberlain on account 
of tho violently democratic, almost republican, 8t)irit pervading it. Thus 
he writes (act i. sc. 1) — 

Wherefore this, good Heaven ? 

Is it of fate that, who assumes a crown, 

Throws off humanity ? 

In the first editi(»n of the play was the line — 

Who rules o’er freemen should himself bo free ! 

Dr. Johnson, who U)ved the Hanoverian family as little as Brooke, but 
for a different reason, made on this tho parody : — 

« Who drives fat oiien should himself be fat. 

(See Li/e,hy Bc^well, iv. 284.) 
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Learning, 1700-1745 Bentley, Lardner. 

39. The greatest of Eiiglisli scliolars flourished at the same 
time with Pope and Swift, .and fell under the satire of both. 
Richard Bentley wms a narive of Yorkshire, avd received his 
education at Gambritlge, where he rose to be Master of Trinity 
College in 1700. The famous controversy between him and 
Boyle on the Epistles of Phalaris occurred in the last years of 
the seventeenth century, but we Helayed to notice it until we 
could present a general view of Bentley’s literary career. The 
dispute arose in this way : — Sir William Temple,^ taking up 
the discussion which* had been carried on between Boileau 
and Perrault on the comparative merits of ancient and modern 
authors, sided with Boileau against tlie moderns, and, amongst 
other things, adduced the Epistles of Plialans (which he sup- 
posed to be the genuine juoduction of the tyrant of Agrigentum, 
who roasted Perilliis in a bfazen bull) as an instance of a work 
which in its kind was unapproached by any modern writer. 
Dr. Aldrich, author of the well-known Treatise on I^ogic, who 
was then Dean of Christ Church, was induced by Templets 
praise to determine upon preparing a new edition of the 
Epistles for the press. lie committed tliis task to young 
Charles Boyle, grandson of Roger, Karl of Orrery, and great- 
nephew of the celebrated natural ptdlosopher, liobert Boyle. 
A MS. in the King’s Library, of wliich Bentley w'as then 
librarian, had to be consulted. Bentley, though he lent the 
MS., is said to have behaved ungraciously in the matter, and 
refused sufficient time for its collation. In the preface U) his 
edition of the Epistles, wliich appeared in 1095, Boyle com- 
plained of the alleged discourtesy. Bentle.y tlimi examined 
the Epistles carefully, and the result was that when Wotb^n, 
in 1697, in reply to Temple, published the second edition of 
his Reflectims on Anriant and Modern a dissertation 

was appended to the work* in whicli Bentley demonstrated 
that the Epistles could not [lossildy be the work of Phalaris, 
but were the forgery of a later age. In proving his point he 
was lavish of the supercilious and contemptuous language to 
which his arrogant temper naturally impelled him. Nettled at 
this sharp attack, the Oxford scholars clubbed their wits and 
their learning together ;tAlterbury (who was Boyle’s tutor), 

^ Temple wrote many work’<, which were publislied in fotir volumes in 1770 ; 
but, apart from tho historical Memoirs Uoxa 1072 to 16S1, there is little in 
them of much value. lie was a courtier and also a prudent Whic^, and suc- 
ceeded but ill, as Macaulay shows in his brilliant essay, in roconvding the two 
characters. , 
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Smallridge, and Friond had each a hand in the composiliion 
of the reply, which, published still under the name of Boyle 
(1698), was expected to establish PhalarJs in the authorship of 
the Epistles, and to cover Bentley with confusion. For a long 
time the great critic was silent ; tfe was supposed to be van- 
quished, and t<5 feel that he was so. But in 1699 appeared the 
Dissertatioji on the Epistles of Phalaris, the finest piece of erudite 
criticism that had ever proceeded from an English pen. By an 
analysis of the language of tthe Epistles, Bentley proved that 
they were written, not in Sicilian, but in Attic Greek, and that 
of a period many centuries later than the age of Phalaris ; 
while, by bringing to bear his intimate kijowledge of the whole 
range of Greek literature upon various topographical and his- 
torical stat(?ments wliich tliey contained, he demonstrated that 
towns were named wliich were not built, and events alluded to 
which had not occurred, in the lifetime of their reputed author. 
The controversy was now at an end?; his ojiponents promised a 
rej)ly, but it was never fortlicoming. 

Bentley, however, with all his wit and penetration, was 
without that realising power of imagination which the greatest 
German critics of our <lays, such as the lirothers Grimm, have 
united to the hjriner ([ualities ; he was an acute but not a 
genial critic. Ilis edition of the Paradise Lost, published in 
1732, is an astonishing production, PopeAs lines upon it in 
the Dnnciad — 

Not that I’d tear all beauties from his book, 

Like slashing Bentley, with his desperate hook — 

are not too severe. Among his other \Yorks are editions of 
Horace and Terence, to the latter of which is prefixed a valu- 
able dissertation on the Terentiau metres. 

Ueorge Hickes, a native of Yorkshire, the ablest of the non- 
juring divines (see above, ]>. 336, note), after being deprived 
of his Deanery of Worc.cster for refusing the oaClis, settled in 
Ixmdon. lie had already turned his attention to Anglo-Saxon 
and the Teutonic languages generally, and in 1703-1705 he 
produced that colossal monument of research, the Thesfiurns 
Ijinguaru7n Veteruin iSepteiifrionaliumy in which he republished 
his grammar of the Anglo-Saxon and the ^Mceso-Gothic languages, 
first printed at ( Oxford in 1689. Hickes wixs consecrated Bishop 
of Thetford in 1694 by Archbishop Bancroft. He was a busy 
controversial writer ; the strcfim of sermons and pamphlets (of 
which the titles may be seen in the Diet, of Nat. Biogr.) that 
flowed from his pen till his death in 1716 was incessant. 

40. Natliain^el Lardner, a dissenting divine, published, be- 
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tw^n 1730 and 1757, a bulky work, the fruit of great learning 
and painstaking research, entitled the Gredihility of the Gospel 
History. Lardner wa*s himself an Arian, hut his book fur- 
nished Paley afterwards with the materials for his popular 
View of the Evidences of ChS^istianUy, 

Thomas Heame, the son of a parish clerk in Berkshire, was sent up to 
Oxford at the expense of a discerning patron, for whom he had done some 
work ; and obtaining after a4irae tiie post of sub-librarian at the Bodleian, 
spent the rest of his life at the Univei\)ity, and rose to the well-deserved 
distinction of being the first arclucologist and anti(p arian of his day. 
A sturdy Jacobite, he resigneil hl^ post on the accession of George I. 
rather than take the oaths to a Hano\erian prince. His literary industry 
seems to have been suffiorent for his support. He is known as the editor 
of Robert of Gloucester and Robert de Brunne, of Alfred of Beverley, of 
Lelan<rs CoUecUima, &c, 

Thomas Tanner, a Wiltshire nian, after holding a fellowship at All 
Souls and a canonry at Christ’s Churcl), was appointt d Bishop of St. Asaph 
in 1732. His Notitia J/orwiNhcu, which contains in an abrulged form the 
material portions of the inforALation given in Dugdale’s Monastiron, 
arranged by counties, appeared after his death in 1714. His Bibliothfca 
Britannico-IIibernica{llAS)iB a valuable dictionary (in Latin) of Briti.>h 
and Irish writers, from the earliest times to the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 


Prose Fiction, Oratory, Pamphlets, Miscellanies, 1700- 
1745:— Swift, Defoe, Steele, Addison. 

41, Under the first head we liav(i Swift’s satirical romance 
(first published anonymously in 1726), the Travels of Lemnd 
Gulliver^ including .the Voyages to Lilliput, Hrobdingnag, 
I.aputa, and the country of the lloiiyhnlmms. I'lio first sketch 
of the work occurs in Martinus ^Srrihlei'usy the joint pre^duc- 
tion of Pope, Swift, and Arbuthnot. But Swift soon took tlie 
sole execution of the idea into his own hands, and renouncing 
personal satire, to wliich lV)pe was so niiKdi a<ldictofl, made 
this extraordinary work the vehicle for fiis generalising con- 
tempt and hatred of mankind. This tone of mind, as Scott 
observes, gains upon tlie author a.s he proceeds, until, in the 
Voyage to the Ilouyhnhnms, ho can only depict his fellow-men 
under the degrading and di.sgustiiig lineaments of the Yahoos. 
The True History of Lucian and Rabelais’ Vinjaye of Pant a- 
gruel furnished Swift wifli a, few suggestions, but, in th(5 main, 
this is a purely original work. 

42. Internal peace and security, prolonged througli many 
years, while enormously augmenting the national wealth, occa- 
sioned the rise, about the middle of the present joriod, of that 
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large class of reatlers to whom so rnucli of modern literatugre 
is addressed — persons liaving leisure to read and money to 
buy books, but who demand from literatiire rather amusement 
than instruction, and care less for being excited to think than 
for being made to enjoy. The stage, especially after Jeremy 
Collier’s attacks* upon it, became ever less competent to satisfy 
the wants of this class, or gratify this new kind of intellectual 
appetite. The ])eri()dical miscellany, the rise of which will be 
described presently, was the /irst kind of provision made for 
tliis purpose. When Addison and his numerous imitators had 
written themselves out, and the style had become tiresome, a 
new and more permanent provision arose yi the modern novel. 
Tlie first of the English novelists ^ was Daniel Defoe, born in 
1661. After a long and busy career as a political writer, he 
was verging on liis sixticdli year when, as a sort of relaxation 
from liis serious labours, lie tried his hand at prose fiction. 
The Life and Advenhirei^ of Robins Crusoe^ founded on the 
true story of Alexander Selkirk, a sailor cast by a shipwreck 
on the uninhabited island of Juan Fernandez, appeared in 
1719. It was h»llowed by Relvjiom Courtship^ The History of 
Colonel Jacki Moinoirs of a Cavalier^ Moll Flanders, Captain 
Singleton, and several others. It was Defoe’s humour to throw 
the utmost possible air of reality over every one of his fictions, 
so as to ]\alm it off on the reader as a narrative of facts. Thus 
the famous physician Dr. Mead is said to have bef'^ deceived 
by the pretended ^Tournal of the Creat Plagne, and I^rd Chat- 
ham to have reeommende«l the Memoirs of a Cavalier as the 
best account of the Civil War. 

43. No oratory Avorthy of notice dates from this period. On 
the other hand, pamphleteers and political satirists abounded. 
On the Whig sid(‘, Defoe wrote an ironical pamphlet. The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters (1702), which the Iloiise of 
Commons, then running over with Tory and High Church 
feeling, voted scandalous and seditious ; ho was fined, pilloried, 
and imprisoned. From the same cause several of liis other 
political writings were at the time considered libellous, and 
exposed him to persecution ; to escape which, he, late in life, 
renounced political discussion, and indemnified himself for 
being debarred from describing the busy world of fact by 
creating a new world, in semblance liardly less real, out of his 
own prolific fancy. On tlie Tory side more powerful pens 

1 This description is not, I think, impujrnod by the fact that Mrs. Apbra 
Behn, in the reign of Charles II., pufe^shod several short stories or novelettes 
{Oroonoko, Tft^Fair Jilt, Agnes ae Castro, &o.), not one of which attains the 
length of a hundred pages. 
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wvcro engaged. No pamphlet ever produced a greater im- 
mediate effect than Swift’s Conduct of the Allies^ written in 
1712, in order to persuade the nation to a peace. ‘It is 
boasted that between November and January eleven thousand 
were sold ; a great number at that time, when we were not 
yet a nation of readers. To its propagation cci^cainly no agency 
of power and influence was wanting. It furnished arguments 
for conversation, speeches for debate, and materials for parlia- 
mentary resolutions.’ ^ This ^Wils followed by Reflections on 
the Barrier Treaty^ published later in the same year, and The 
Public Spint of the Whigs, written in answer to Steele’s Crisis, 
in 1714. The Exai^iner, which had been romracnced by Prior, 
and had provoked Addison to start a counter publication in 
the Whig Examiner, was taken up by Swift soon after his 
introduction to Harley in October 1710, and continued till 
about the middle of the next year. In all these productions 
Swift, who had commenoed life as a Whig, writes with the 
usual rancour of a political renegade. Differently aimed, but 
equally effective, were the famous l)rapicr\<i Letters. The 
following were the circumstances which gave occasion to 
them : — 

Since the Treaty of Limerick, in 1691, Ireland had been 
treated in many respects as a conquered country. This was, 
indeed, unreservedly and openly the case so far as the mass of 
the populatfon were concerned ; but the Irish l^rotc*stants also 
were compelled to share in the national humiliation. When 
some enterprising men had established, about the year 1700, 
an Irish woollen manufacture, the commercial jealousies of 
England were arotused, and an Act was passed which, by pro- 
hibiting the exportation of Irish woollens to any other country 
but England, destroyed the rising industry. This was but one 
out of a number of oppressive Acts under which Irishmen 
chafed, but in vain. Swift’s haughty temper rose against the 
indignities offered to his country, and he only waited for an 
opportunity to strike a blow. That opportunity 'was given by 
the proceedings connected wdth Wood’s contract for supplying 
a copper coinage, to circulate only in Ireland. Commercially 
speaking, it was ultimately proved that the new coinage was 
calculated to benefit Ireland, not to injure her. The coins were 
assayed at the Mint, under the superintendence of no less a 
person than Sir Isaac Jlewton, and proved to be of the proper 
weight and fineness. But the way in which the thing was 
done was, and deservedly, the cause of offence. The privilege 

I 

I Johnson's Lift of Swift. C 
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of coining money, which had always been considered to apper- 
tain to the royal prerogative, was in this instance, without tne 
consent, or even knowledge, of the Tx)rd- Lieutenant or the Irish 
Privy Council, delegated to an obscure Englishman, who had 
obtained the preference over other competitors by paying court 
to the king’s mistress. It was this heaping of insult upon 
injury which excited the ferment in the Irisli mind, of which 
the memorable Draj)ier availed ’ himself. The first letter 
appeared some time in the year 1724. In it and the two 
following letters t Swift artfully confined himself to those ob- 
jections and accusations which were open to the perception of 
all classes of the people. He declared that the new coins 
were of base metal ; he tore Wood’s character to pieces ; he 
asserted that the inevitable consequence of the introduction 
of the new coinage would be the disapi)earaii(‘e of all the gold 
and silver from licl.iiid. Such charges as these came home to 
the feelings and understanding of th^ lowest and most ignorant 
of his readers, and the excitement which they caused was tre- 
mendous. In the fourth and following letters Swift followetl 
up the attack by examining the general (}ue>tion of the wrongs 
and liumiliations which Ireland had to suffer from England. 
A proclamation was vainly issued by the Irish (ioverninent, . 
olfering a reward of <£300 to any one who would disclose the 
author of the l>ra])i(U’’s fourth letter. I'lni danger was great, 
but Sir llobert Walpole was equal to the occasion. He first 
tried a compromise*, hut without succes.s, and then wisely 
cancelhid the obnoxious (contract. From tliis period to his 
death Swift was tlui idol of the Irish people. He said once 
to a Protestant dignitary in the course of an altercation, ‘ If I 
were but to hold up my little linger, the mob would tear you 
to pieces.’ 

14. Arbutlinot, the j<»int autlior, with Pope and Swift, of 
Martinus Hcrihie.nis^ of whom Swift exclaimed. ‘Oh, if the 
world had a dozen Arbutlinots, 1 \vould burn my [Oulliver’s] 
Travels!’ — wrote, in 1712, the telling iK>liti(*al satire named 
th(». History of John Bull, levelled against the Godolphin 
ministry. 

1 he great war in which Europe was involved was repre- 
sented by a lawsuit carried on by Jolin Bull against my Lord 
Strutt (the King of Spain) : Nicholas Frog and Esquire South 
(the Dutch Republic and tlie Kmpei^r) being parties to the 
suit oil the. one side - John paying their expenses ; and Lewus 
Jkihoon (the King of France) on the other. John BiiU’s 
attorney, Humphrey Hocuis (Puke of ^larlborough), contrives 
so to manage lys suit for liim as to plunge him into a bottomless 
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gulf of expense. Addison replied with The Late Trial and 
Conviction of Count Tariff (1713), an attack on the Tory 
ministry for submitting to disadvantageous terms at the Peace 
of Utrecht. But the humour here is not so broad and hearty 
as in the History of John.Bull^ which yet evidently served it 
for a model. ^ 

46. From this period dates the rise of the periodical miscel- 
lany.^ To Richaxd Steele, an Irishman, who was employed 
by the Whig Government to A^’rite the Gazette during the 
Spanish Succession war, tlie nature of his empUyment suggested 
the design of the Tatter, a tri-weekly sheet, giving the latest 
items of news, and following them up with a tale or essay. To 
this periodical Addison soon began to contribute papers, and 
continued to write for it nearly to tlie end. The first number 
appeared on the 22nd April 1709, the last on the 2nd January 
1711. The success of the Tatter being decisive, it was followed 
up by the Sperfator (171 1^-12), the ])lan of wliich, ‘ as far as it 
regards the feigned person of the author and of the several 
persons who compose his club, was projected’ by Addison ‘in 
concert with Sir Richard iSteele,’- In the first number, which 
was from the pen of Addison, the imaginary projector of the 
undertaking gives a portrait of liimself that is full of strokes of 
delicate humour. From childhood, he says, lie had * distinguished 
himself by a most profound silence,’ and in mature age lived in 
the world ‘ rather as a t^pertator of mankind than as one of the 
species.’ He announces bis intention of publishing ‘ a sheet- 
ful of thoughts’ every morning; repudiates political aims; 
declares that he will preserve a tone and character of rigid 
impartiality; invites epistolary asssistance from the public; 
and requests that fetters may be addres-ed to the ripectiitor at 
‘ Mr. Buckley’s in Idttle Britain.’ Ko. 2, by vStcele, contains 
sketches of the different persons composing the Spectatbr’s 
club (literature su[)[)Osed itself hardly able to hold its ground 
in those days without its clul>.s) — the fine old country gentle- 
man, Sir Roger de Coverley ; the retired merchant. Sir Andrew 
Freeport; Captain Sentry, the old soldier; Will Ifonoycomb, 
the ^beau ; — besides a stage-bitten barrister and a clergyman. 
There is no doubt that AiMison believed hims(df to be engaged 
in an important work, temling to humanise and elevate his 
countrymen: — ‘It was sai<l of Socrates that he brought philo- 

i XjHiially, but not very correctly, called the periodical esmn ; a word 
which can hardly be stretched so as to include the allegories, sketches of 
manneiii and characters, tales gossipping letters, Ac., with which the Tatter 
and Spectator abound. 

^ See the preface to Addison^s works hy Tickoll. 
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Bophy down from heaven to inhabit among men ; and I should 
be ambitious to have it said of me that I have brought philo- 
sophy out of closets and liliraries, schools and colleges, to dwell 
in clubs and assemblies, at tea-tables and in coffee-houses.’ ^ 

By turning to fresh intellectual fiehls the minds of the upper 
classes — the people in good society — to whom the theatre was 
now a forbidden or despised excitement, Addison did without 
doubt allay much restlessness, still or amuse many feverish 
longings. The millennium, it seemed, ^vas not to come yet 
awhile ; the fifth monarchy was not to lie yet established ; 
no, nor was the world to become a great Armida s garden of 
plea.sure and jollity ; nor did blind loyalty to the true prince 
commend itself now oven to the heart, much less to the reason. 
Robbed of its ideab’, disenclianted, and in heavy cheer, the 
English mind, though not profoundly interested, read these 
pleasant chatty (bscoiirsing.s about things in gtmeral, and 
allowed itself to bo amused, and half forgot its spiritual per- 
pl^ities. Nothing was settled by these pa})ers, nothing really 
probed to the bottom ; but they taught, with much light grace 
and humour, l(?sson.s of good sense, tolerance, and moderation ; 
and their poj Hilarity ])roved that the lesson was relished. 

As the laller ju'ofessed to be written by ‘Isaac lUckerstaffe, 
Esquire,’ so the nominal author of the ihiardian was ‘Nestor 
Ironside, Esquire.’ In No. 9S Addison humorously describes 
the three })eriodical< in which he ha<l borne a part : — 

‘ 'rhe first who undertook to instruct the world in single 
pajiers was Isaac BickerstalTe of famous memory, a man nearly 
related to the family of tlie Ironsides. We have often smoked 
a pipe togt'ther, for I was so much in his books, that at his 
decease he left mo a silver standisln a pair* )f spectacles, and the 
lamp by which he used to write hi.s huMilmitioms. 

The venerable Isaac was succeeded by a gentleman of the 
same family, very memorable for the shortness of his face - and 
of bis speeches. Tliis ingenious author published his thoughts, 
and held his tongue, witli great applause, for two years together. 

‘I, Nestor Ironside, have now for vsome time undertaken to 
fill the place of these my two renowned kinsmen and prede- 
cessors. For it is observed of every branch of our family, that 
we have all of us a wonderful inclination to give good advice, 
though it is remarked of some of us that we are apt on this 
occasion rath(u* to give than take.’ • 

The Spectnfor extended to 636 numbers, including the 
eighty of the resumed issue in 1714. Upon its suspension in 

^ Spectator^ JTo. 10. 


'■* See Nos. 3 and 101 of the Spectator, 
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December 1712, the Guardian took its place. Of the 271 
papers in the Taller, Steele wrote 188, Addison 42, and both 
conjointly 36. Of 636 Spedators^ Addison wrote 274, Steele 
240, Eustace BudgelP 37, and John Hughes 11 ; and of 176 
Guardians^ Steele wrote 82,^ and Addison 53. Several Tailrrs 
were contributed by Swift, and a few SpedaiorstmiX Guardians 
by Pope. 

Among the subjects treated of in the Spedatoi' are the fol- 
lowing : — Masquerades, clubs, operas, vulgar superstitions, 
ghosts, devotees, the shortness of life (in the^ famous ‘Vision 
of Mirzah,’ No. 159), and the poetical merits of Milton^s 
Paradise Lost, in an elaborate criticism, extending over seven- 
teen numbers, writteil by Addison. 

46. At the end of 1715 Addison commenced writing the 
Freeholder, at the rate of two papers a week, and continued it 
till the middle of the next year. ‘Thio was undertaken 
in defence of the established Government, sometimes with 
argument, sometimes with mirth. In argument he had m^ny 
equals, but his humour was singular and matchless. Bigotry 
itself must be deliglited with the Tory fox-hunter.^ ^ 

The daily miscellany passed by insensible degrees into in- 
ferior hands, and at last became insulferably dull. From the 
nature of the case, intidlectual gifts are required to recommend 
this style, with wliich the novel can dispense. There are ten 
persons who can write a tale which people will read, for pne 
who can compose a passable criticism or a jeu d! esprit, or seize 
the fugitive traits of some popular ]ial)it, vice, or caprice. Kvon 
the importation of politics, as in the Freeholder, failed to give 
a permanent animation. So, after tlie town had been deluged 
for some time with shiall witticisms and criticisms that had no 
point or sap in them, the style was agreed on all hands to ])e a 
nuisance, and Avas discontinued. Some years later it was revi\1?d 
by Dr. Johnson, as we shall see. 


Works of Satire and Humour Swift. 

47. It will be remembered * that Swift\s patron, Sir William 
Temple, took a leading part in the discussion upon the relative 

^ Budgoll was a kinsnmn of ^ddison, who behaved towar<]g him with great 
and steady kindness. His papers in the Spectator are signed with the letter 
X, those in the Guardian with an asterisk. In 173.3 ho set up a weekly papoi 
called The Bee, but it was soon dropped. A satirical couplet in the Prolonut 
to the Satires of Pope refers to the forgery of Dr. Tindars will, which 
Budgell was believed to have been guilty of. Soon after this committed 
Fuicide. Johnson. * Seep. 392. 
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merits of ancient and inoderu authors. Swift himself striick^n 
on the same side, in the brilliant satire of the Baitle of the 
Books} which was written in 1697, hut not published till 1704. 
In this controversy the great wits, both in France and Pmgland, 
wore all of one mind in claiming irlie palm for the ancients. 
In the reaction* towards the mediaeval and Gothic antiquity 
which marked tlie close of the last and tlio beginning of the 
present century, this enthusiasm for (h*ef3ce and Home was 
much abated. At present, u rler the form of admiration for 
the Renaissance, nve uiay witiies.s a revival of tlic feeling. 

48. The I'ale of a 'Vah \vas also ]mblis]ied in 1704, thougli 
written in 1696. ^'he title is explained h^ Swift to mean that, 
as sailors threw out a tub to a whale, io kecq) him amused, and 
prevent him from running foul of their slii[), so, in this treatise, 
his object is to afford such tem[)orary diversion to the wits and 
free-thinkers of the day (who drew their arguments from the 
Leeiathan oi Il(ihhes) as may re:.lra>i them from injuring the 
8tate by propagating wild theorie.s in religion and politics. 
The allegory of the three brothers, and the general character 
and tendency of tliis extraordinary ’oook, will lx* examined in 
the second part of the present work.- 


History, 1700 1745 ; Burnet, Rapin. 

49; Burnet's History of his Own Times, closing with the 
year 1713, was published soon after his death in 1715. Hurnet 
was a Scotchman, and a very decided Whig. Exiled by James 
II., he attached himself to the Prince of t)range, and was 
actively engaged in all the intrigues which ]>aved tlie way for 
the Kovolutioii. Idie /Ji4orj/ of his Own Times, though ill- 
arranged and inaccurate, is yet, owing to its contemporary 
character, a valuahh* original source of information for the 
period between the Restoration and 1713. Bapin, a French 
refugee, published in 1725 the best complete llishiryof Eng- 
land tliat liad as yet app(‘ared. It was translated twice, and 
long remained a standard work. 

Dr. White Keunett, who loac to he I'i.shop of Peterborough, was an 
iiuiefatigable worker in the fields of hisUyy and arclneology. His 
llutory of Amhroaden and Bnreester (1695), one of the first e.xamples of a 
topographical monograph, is a local investigation of rare interest and value. 
He wrote the third of a set of three folio volumes (1706) contiuning the 

* ^eo (?rit. Jfect. ch. 11. § 7. * Ikid, § 6. 

2 0 
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gei:\eral history of England down to 1702. In his narrative of the times of 
Charles 11. Kennett’s drift was, according to his critic Roger North, to shovr 
that that king’s whole reign * was but a series of court tricks to introduce 
Popery, tyranny, and arbitrary power.* This history was minutely criti- 
cised in a hostile spirit by Roger North (the biographer of his three 
brothers, Lord Guildford, Sir ^Judley North, and the Rev. Dr. John 
North), in a work called Excmcn, or an Enquiry into the Gredit and Yeraoiiy 
of a Pretended Complete History (1740). North does all in his power to 
vindicate the memory of Charles ,11. and to relieve his government from 
the imputations heaped upon it. 

John Strype, a plodding German clergyman, naturalised in England, 
wrote several folio volumes between 1694 and 1718, containing the Lives 
of the men most instrumental in the change of religion in England, viz., 
Cranmcr, Sir T. Smith, Sir Jiihn Cheke, Parker, Oriiulal, and VVhitgift. 
He i'< also the author oK Annals of the Reformation and Establishment of 
Religion (1 709-28), but it is a dull and confused production. 

Of the theology and pliilosophy of the period we reserve our 
sketch till after we iiave examined the progress of general 
literature between 1746 and 1800. 


Johnson. Poetry, 1745-1800 Gray, Glover, Aken- 
side, Young, Shenstone, Collins, Mason, Warton, 
Churchill, Falconer, Chatterton, Beattie, Gold- 
smith, Oowper, Burns, Darwin, ,Wolcot, Gifford, 
Bloomfield. 

60. The grand yet grotes(jue figure of Samuel Johusou holds 
the central place among the writers of the. second half of the 
eighteenth century. In all literary reunions he took the un- 
disputed lead by the power and brilliancy of his conversation, 
which, indeed, as recorded by Boswell, is a more valuable pos 
.session than any, or all, of his puhlisluid works. His intluonce 
upon England was eminently coii.servative ; his manly good 
,sense, his moral courage, his wit, reailiness, and force fis a dis- 
putant, were all exerted to* kee[) iuiglish society where it was, 
and prevent the ideas of Voltaire and Rousseau from gaining 
ground. His success was signal. Not that there were wanting 
on the other side either gifted minds or an impressible audience ; 
Ilume, Gibbon, and JMestley were sceptics of no mean order 
of ability ; and BoswelPs own example ^ shows that, had there 
been no counteracting force at work, an enthusiastic admiration 
for Rousseau might easily have become fasliionable in England. 
But while Johnson lived and talked, tin*, revolutionary party 
could never gain that mastery in the intellectual arena and 

1 See TTume’.s Autoltiogr'iphy, 
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that ascendency in society whicli, throtigh Voltaire and# the 
Encyclopedists, it had obtained in France. After his death 
the writings of Burke carried on tlie conservative propaganda 
which he had initiated. 

Johnson was born at Lichfield iA the year 1709. His father 
was a native Derbyshire, but had settled in Lichfield as a 
bookseller. After having received the rudiments of a classi- 
cal education at various country scliools, he was entered at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, in the year 1728. liis father about 
this time suiFefed heavy losses in business, in consequence of 
which Johnson had to struggle for many years against the 
deep(jst poverty. Nor was either his piental or bodily con- 
stitution so healthful and vigorous as to compensate for the 
frowns of fortune. He seems to have inherited from his 
mother’s family the disease of scrofida, or the king’s evil, 
for which he was taken up to London, at the age of three 
years, to be touched by (J[ueen Anhe — the ancient superstition 
concerning the efiicacy of the royal touch not having then 
wholly died out. His mind was a prey during life to that 
mysterious malady, hypochondria — which exhibited itself in a 
morbid melancholy, varying at different times in intensity, but 
never completely shaken oft'— and also in an incessant haunt- 
ing fear of insanity. Under the complicated miseries of his 
condition, religion constantly sustained him, and deserted him 
not, till, at the age of seventy-five, full of years and honours, 
his much-tried and long-suffering soul was released. In his 
boyhood, he tells us, ho had got into a habit of wandering 
about the fields on Sundays, reading, instead of going to church, 
and the religious lessons early taught him by his mother were 
considerably diriiiiied. But at Oxford the work of that excellent 
man, though somewhat cloudy writer, William Law, entitled 
A Sr^rious tkill to a Hohj Life^ fell into his hands, and made so 
profound an iinpre.ssion upon him that from that time forward, 
though he used to lament the .^horlcomings in his [mictice, reli- 
gion was ever, in the main, the, actuating principle of his life. 

After leaving Oxford he held a situation as undormaster in 
a grammar-school for .some months. But this was a kind of 
work for which he was utterly unfitted, and he w;is compelled 
to give it up. Ho went to Birmingham, when* he obtained .some 
trifling literary work. In 1735 he niarriinl a Mrs. Porter, a 
widow, and soon afterwards, a.s a means of subsistence, opened 
a boarding-school, in wliich, however, ho failed. Ho now re- 
solved to try his fortune in I^mdon. He setth'd there with 
his wife yi 1737, and supported himself for many years by 
writing — principally by his contributions to the Oentleman'8 
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Magazine, which had been established by Cave about the year 
1730, and is still carried on. His Plan of a Dictionary of the 
IJnglish Language was published in 1747. Tlie price stipu- 
lated for from the booksellers was £1575, and the work was 
to be completed in three 'years. The Rambler, a series of 
papers on miseellaneous subjecjts, on the model of^the Sj)ect(itor, 
was commenced by him in 1750, and concluded in 1752. This 
and various other works, which appeared from time to time, 
joined to his unrivalled excellence’* as a talker, wliich made his 
company eagerly sought after by persons of all I'hiiks, gradually 
won for Johnson a considerable reputation ; and, after the 
accession of George TU.. he receiv(‘d, througli the kindness of 
Lord Bute, a pension of £300 a year. This was in 1762. He 
continued to resivle in Lon<lon — with but sliort intervals, on 
the occasions of his tours to the Hebrides, to AYales, and to 
France — till his death in 1784. 

51. Johnson’s works —ex*cep ting the Dictionary, a tragedy 
called Irene, a few poems, the L/res of the Poets, ^ some otlier 
biographies, and a .short novel, the famous Rasselas — consist of 
essays, very multifarious in their sco])e, discussing questions of 
politics, manners, trade, agriculture, art, and critici.-m. The 
bulk of these were composed for the Rambler, the Idler, and 
the Adventurer, His way of writing, cumbrous, antithetical, 
and pompous, yet in his hands possessing generally great dignity 
and strength, and sometimes even, as in Ra^^selas, rising to 
remarkable beauty and nobleness, was so influential upon the 
men of his day that it cau.sed a compltite revolution, for a time, 
in English style. The clmnge wa.s not for the bettor, since 
inferior men, though they could ea.sily appropriate its ])ecu- 
liarities or defect.s its long words, its halariced clause.s, ihs 
laboured antitlieses- could not with ecpial ease emulate its 
excellences. 

Among Johnson’.s poems, Ijmdon (1738), an imitation of the 
thix^d satire of Juvenal, and the line didactic jkxuu on 77/c 
Vanity of Human lE/.s/os (1749), a free version of the tenth 
satire of the .same p'^ct, in which Gliarles XJl. of Sweden is 
substituted for Hannibal, are the mOvSt <h\serving of xiotice. 
The lines on Shak'^j)ere, which he wrote for < Jan ick, are in 
the same sounding and rather })onderous style. The. verse.s 
on the death of Levet show the softness of tin*, strong man’s 
heart. 

52. Gray, the son of a scrivener in London, was edugatcMl 
and lived tire greater part of his life at ('ambridge. In the 
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small volume of his poems there are several pieces which tave 
gained a' permanent place in our literature. The Barely the 
Prof/7'eHs of Poesy, and the ode On a Distant Prospect of Elgp 
College, are all, in their different ways, excellent. As a writer 
he was indolent and fastidious ; it the former quality we pro- 
bably owe it Unit his writings are so few, to the latter that 
many of them are of such hiuh quality. The famous Elegy in a 
Country Churchyard was first published in a magazine in 1750. 
The melancholy beauty of t!x‘sc lovely lines is enhanced by the 
severity and pi?rity of the style. 

53. Richard Glover, the srm of a London im^rcliant, produced the first 
edition of his hhmk verse epic, Leonidas, 1737.* It h;i8 not much merit, 
but at the time of its first appearance was extravagantly praised for 
political and ]>arty reasons, siuct* every high-flowri sentiment in praise of 
patriotism, disinterestedness, and love of liberty was interpreted by the 
Opposition into a damning reflection on the corrupt practices and the 
truckling spirit towards foieigners by wlpch Sir Robert Walpole’s govern- 
ment was supposed to be characterised. In its pres^-nt finishetl state, as 
a poem of twelve books, it tirst came out in 1770. The Athenaui, a sequel 
to the Leonidas, and in the same metre, but extended to thirty books, 
wa.s published after the authoi**8 death in 1785 : it is a dull versified 
clironicle of the successes gained by the Athenians in the Persian war. 
The ballad of Hosier's Ghost is still remembered for its fire and musi 9 , 
though we cannot enter into the jxditical animosity that dictated it. 
Glover also wnite London, or the Progress of Commerce, and a poem ‘to 
the Memory of Sir Isaac Newton.* 

54. Mark Akenside was the son of a butcher at Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
The poem by which he is best known, the Pleasures of Imagination (1744), 
was suggested by a series of papers on the same subject (Nos. 411-421), 
contributed by Addison to the S^tcctator But the analysis of the pleasur- 
able feelings which are awakened in the mind by whatever excites the 
imagination, though suitable enough as a subjixt for an essay, becomes 
insup[)ortable when carried on through a poem of more than two thousand 
blank verses. Akensiile had no m'U.so of humour and no wit, but was an 
ardent lover of nature ; ho may be calleil a second-rate Wordsworth, 
whose stylo that of some of his Odes much resembles. He was an ardent 
politician, and attacheil himself to the faction which, assuming the name 
of ‘ the Patriots,’ inveighed so long against the government of Sir Robert 
Walpole, Fimliiig, alt« r Sir KobertV fall, that eveiything remained 
much the saiiK* as l)*di)ie, Akonside wrote his Epistle to Curio (1744), in 
which, addresbiiig Pultemy, he charges him with having betrayed the 
just expectations of the country; this was afierward.s altered into the 
Ode to Curio. Lonl Atacaulay, exagg<*rating as was his wont, calls the 
Epistle the best tiling that Akenside ever wrote, but sets down the Ode 
as worthless. 

55. Tlie Night Thoughts^ of youag appeared between the 
years 1742 anil 1746. This ilidactic poem, which has been read 
and praised beyond its deserts, is in l)lank ver.'^e, and is said to 

^ The fullAitle is * Thet (’omplaint ; or, Night Thoughts on Life, Death, and 
immortality.’ » 
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hav© been inspired by the melancholy into which the poet was 
plunged by the death, within three years, of his wife and her 
tifiro children. Moralising forms the staple of tlie poem, just 
as philosophising forms the staple of Wordsworth's Excursion^ 
and microscopic description’ of Crabbe's Borough; but tales 
are inserted here and there by way of episode, just as in the 
other two poems mentioned. There is a fine, fluent, sermonising 
vein about Young ; but a flavour of cant hangs about liis most 
ambitious efforts. To use a phrase of the day, he is a sad 
‘ Philistine ; ' and through the admiration long felt or professed 
for him, his influence must have much tended to propagate 
false tiiste. The work is divided into nine Nights, tlie headings 
of some of which will serve to indicate its genciral character; 
they are — ‘On Life, Death, and Immortality,’ ‘Narcissa,’ 
‘ The Christian Triumph,’ ‘ The Infichd Reclaimed,' ‘ Virtue's 
Apology,' &c. A few lines occur here and there, stamped with 
a terseness and significance Vhich have made them almost, if 
not quite, proverbial ; such are — 

Procriwti nation is the thief of time ; 

and 

Pigmies are pigmies still, though perched on Alps ; 

And pyramids are pyramids in vales. 

In philosophy Young was a follower of Berkeley, whose 
idealism he reproduces at some length in the sixth Night : — 

Objects are but the occasion ; ours th’ exploit : 

Ours is the cloth, the pencil, and the paint, 

Which Nature’s admirable picture draws, 

And beautifies creation’s ample dome. 

In theology he leans on Butler, speaking of — 

A scheme analogy prnntmnced so true, 

Analogy, man’s surest guide below. 

Young found an ardent admirer, and even in part a translator, 
in Ganganelli, Pope Clenjent XIV., a man pmne like himself 
to bow bef(jre the jKJwer and splendour of tins world, llis 
Odes diXQ worth very little; many of them teem with fiil.soiuc 
praise of George II. and the House of Hanover. Among his 
other works are The Last Day (1713), The Universal Passion 
(1725), and Resignation (1762). 

56. Shenstone, a native of Halesowen, near Birmingham, not far from 
which lay his beautiful little estate of ‘The Leasowcs,’ which is still shown 
to the curious traveller, published his poem of The iSchootmvdnss in the 
year 1741. It is in the Spenserian stanza, and affects an a itique <lre8s 
of language ; but it has really vtiy little merit. Shanslone was a vain 
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and frivolous, yet withal querulous, person ; his poems are full of com- 
plaints that his estate is too small to admit of his gratifying his retned 
tastes. Some of his ballads, e.g,^ ‘Valentine's Day* and ‘Jenny Dawson,* 
have some pretty and pathetic stanzas. The ‘ Pastoral Ballad * is a cbarrq- 
ing piece of pretty trifling. 

A deeper feeling inspired the lines ‘ Written at an Inn at Henley : * — 

\Vhoe’er has travelPd life's dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
Thti warmest welcome at an inn. 

57. Collins, thS sou of a hatter in Chichester, published his once famous 
Odts in 1746. Nor can these ever be entirely forgotten, so beautiful is 
the diction, so clear and profound are the thoughts. With some occa- 
sional exaggeration ainl over-luxuriance, this author’s language is for the 
most part exquisitely musical and refined. The ode.s ‘To Simplicity,* on 
‘The Manners,* and on ‘The Pa'^^ions,* are aiinuig those Ui 0 .st de'Servim^ of 
notice. 

58. Mason, the fri nd of Gray, wrote in 1748 a poem called hiSy con- 

taining a p<‘tulant attack upon the University of Oxford, as the nursery 
of Jacobitisni and disaffection. Thi.s Jrew forth a brilliant reply, the 
Triumph of Isis y from I'lioiiias Warton, then a young student at Trinity 
Collegt*, Oxford, and afterwards illstinguished as the historian of English 
poetry. Mason wrote a number of Odes, and also tried his hand at 
satire in the ‘ Heroic Epistle to Hir William Chambers,’ which, however, 
has more ill nature than wit. We shall meet with him again as a 
dramatist. * 

59. Churchill, the son of an clergyman, took orders, 

married, obtained preferment, and appeared to be on the high 
road to a dean<*ry, when the example of a good-for-nothing 
schoolfellow,^ an innate thirst of pleasure, and an irritable 
vanity, turned him aside into the perilous career of the satirist 
and the wit. He flung off his gown, and, after a first unsuc- 
cessful attempt wdth The Coiirlave, a satire on the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster, obtained at a bound all the notoriety 
which he desired by the publication of The JRosnad (1761). 
This is a clever personal satire on the actors who tlien trod 
the London stage, with many dramatic criticisnus not without 
value. By the sale of this, and of the A})olo(jy for the Rosciad^ 
jmblisheil soon after, he cleared more than a thousand pounds. 
This success completely turned his head ; he produced poem 
after poem with great activity, emieavouring to rival the 
satirico-didactic vein of Pope ; allied himsidf closely with the 
demagogue Wilkes ; foil into profligate ways ; and died of 
fever at Boulogne in ITtH, hankru 5 *>t in health, money, and 
good name. Among his many poems I shall single out for 
mention Nifjht and the Prophery of Famine. The former, 

^ Robert Woyd, author of The Aetor^ a poem which had attracted much 
notice. » 
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dedicated to Lloyd, appeared at the end of 1761 ; its purpose 
is to vindicate liiinself and his friends from the attacks which 
were levelled against them on the score of irregular life. It 
is spirited and clever, reminding the reader often of Pope/s 
Imifatiims of Horace^ but just without tliat marvellous preter- 
natural element whicli makes the one an imifjortal work of 
genius, the other a brilliant but e])lieiiieral copy of verses. 
These lines are a good specimen : — 

Wiuit is't to us, if taxes iSe or fall ? 

Thanks to onr fortune, wo pay none at alt 
Lot muekworins, who in diity acres deal, 

Lament those hardships wiiich we cannot feel. 

His grace who smarts may bellow if he please ; 
l^ut must I bellow too, who sit at ease ? 

Ily custom safe, the poi't’s numliers flow 
I'ree as the light ami air some years ago ; 

No statesman e’er will tliink itwoith nis pains 
To tax our labouri^and excise our liraiiis ; 

Burthens like these vile earthly buildings bear ; 

No tribute’s laid on castles in the air. 

In the rropherjj of Fandiu^ wliich ai)peared in 1703, tlie 
chief wit lies in his asc.ribing to the Siiotch, against whom tlie 
featire is aimed, (*xactly the opposite virtues to their (supposed) 
notorious bad qualities But there is no proper arrangement ; 
one often does not see wliat he is driving at ; ha seems to liavo 
written straight on as notions ro.-e in his head, witliout having 
formed a clear intellectual plan. The goddess of Famine, after 
the battle of Cullodcui, is supposed to propliesy to two Hootch 
shepherd boys— Jockey and Sawney- the el(*,vatiun of Lord 
Bute to the premiersliip, the exaltation of tlie whole nation con- 
sequent thereupon, and their fattening at Knglamrs expense. 

60. Paul Whitehead, author of Tho Sfafe Dnnrrs (1733) and 
Manners (1738), in which he tried to ape the manner of Pope, 
after having long acted with the Opposition, took a place umler 
Government about 1760. (jhurchill In'anded this proceeding in 
a well-known couplet : - 

M^iy I, — c:ui worse disgrace on manhood fall? 

Be born a Whitehead, and baptized a l*aid I 

Falconer, a Scotch .bailor, publi-shed bin doMcriptive poem of the Ship- 
wreck, in heroic verse, in 1702. It ia too lahoure<l and artificial to com- 
mand permanent popularity. The autlior was hiuiBelf lo»t at sea a few 
years afterwards. 

The publication of Percy’s lieliques of Ancient EnylUh Poetry in 1705 was 
one of the first symptom.s of that great literary and religious reaction fn>m 
Olashical t^> Christian antiquity, the waves of which have since spread so 
far. Naive old balLads, such as ‘Chevy Chase* for. instanejy which had 
stirred the blood of Sir Philip Sidney two hundred y^rs before, were 
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resuscitated from their Jong sleep, and supplied to imaginative youth 
towards the close of the century a mental food quite different from tliat 
on which their fathers ami grandfathers had been reared. 

The appearance of Finrjaly an ancient poem in six books, and Te/mora^ 
an epic poem in eight books, said to be composed by Ossian, the son of 
Eingal, and to have been translated frorfi the Gaelic language by James 
Macpherson (176£-63), belonged to the same movement of Romanticism. 
In a prefatory dissertation Macpherson profeR^ed to refute the claim of 
the Irish to the possessinn of Ossian, 'vho, he contended, was a genuine 
Caledonian, and preservetl the traditi<>n of the first migration of his 
countrymen into Ireland. No of the supposed original poem ‘in 

eight books ’ lias e#ir be( 11 forthcoming ; tlie use of the term ‘ translati^m ’ 
was tlierefore unwai ranted ; ami, ho far, Macpherson seems to have been 
a forger. Tint it may be reasonably believed that he had taken down 
many songs, embodying ancient traditions, from tjie lips of the Highland 
peasantry, and that to this extent his work had a genuine basis. How- 
ever this may be, there must be allowed to be a strange charm in the 
poetical prose preseiibMi to us as the translation of Ossian ; nor is it easy 
to believe that an absobite forgery could have so jiowerfully impressed the 
mind of GoetJie, as tlie readers of ^Y€rther know to have been the case. 
Temora opens thus : ‘ The blue wavt's of^Ullin roll in light. The green 
hills are covered with day. Trees shake th(‘ir diisty heads in the breeze. 
Grey torrents pour their noisy streams. Two green hills, with aged oaks, 
surround a narrow plain. The blue course of a stream is there ; on its 
banks stood Cairbar of Atha.’ 

61. Chatterton, ‘ the wondrous boy that perished in his prime,' be- 
longed to a family which for several generations had supplied the sexton* 
of the noble chureli of St. Mary Rt dcliflfe, at Bristol. In an old muni- 
ment-room above the north porel), the boy had come across mouldering 
parchment records cnniiectod with the ancient history of the church, and 
the strange idea s<dzed him of attriiiuting poems of his own composition 
to an imaginary n»onk, vvliom he called Rowley, of the fifteenth century, 
and piet(‘nding that In- had found the original MSS. of these poems in 
the muniment room. Hi.s forgeries met with considerable acceptance in 
the West of England, but he was foiled in an attempt to palm off some 
of them upon Jiorace Walpole. He came up to* Loudon in 1770, and, 
after a vain attempt to support hiinselt by tin? pen, died time in the 
course of a few inontlis, while yet in his eighteenth year — acc«»rding to 
one account by taking jioison, according to another of actual starvation. 
A few years later a celebiat«Mi and keenly contested controversy arose 
concerning the gtmuineness of the Kowl<?y poems. 

62. Beattie produced the iir t canto <'f his in 1771. I think 

that Mr. Chaik ^ is unjust to this poem when he says that, in comparison 
with Tlionison's ( astle of Indolencty it is like gilding compared to gold. 
Beattie had not the .sjime power of luscious delineation, nor the same 
command over language, which belonged to Tlnunson ; yet, on the other 
hand, he somotinie.s ri.sos to a stiain «)f manly force and dignity which 
was beyond the compass of the vither. The im*tre is the Spenserian 
stanza ; the? tone is like that of Gray in the ; it is the chord struck 

by Jiousseau, the Huperiority of simple uiibopght pleasures tt> luxury and 
pomp, of nature to art, &c. The great defect of the poem is its want of 
plot. The following is one of the finest stanziis : — 


f* Uiitory of KnglUh LUerahirc^ v, 170, 
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For know, to man, as candidate for heaven. 

The voice of the Eternal 8ai<l, Be free ; 

And this Divine prerogative to thee 
Doth virtue, happiness, and heaven convey ; 

For Virtue is the child of Liberty, 

And Happiness ^if Virtue ; nor can they 
Be free to keep the path who are not free to stray. 

63. Goldsmith’s poems arc few in number, hut several are of 
rare merit. More than one recent biography has made known 
the story of the failures, the sorrows, the errj^tic youth of this 
child of genius, who retained his Irish heedlessness, generosity, 
sensibility, and elasticity to the last moment of his life. His 
didactic poem. The Traveller ^ appt^ared in 1765. at which time 
he had long been settled in London, doing miscellaneous literary 
work for the booksellers. Both the form and the philosophy 
of this poem (which teaches that the corstituents of human 
happiness vary with climate, place, and circumstances) bespeak 
strongly the influence of Pope. (Ireat intellectual growth is 
visible in the Deserted Villa^je (1771). We have the same 
charming type of the village pastor ‘ passing rich on forty pounds 
a year,’ which is presented to us in the Vicar of Wakefield ; 

. but the poet strikes here a deeper and graver key when, in 
lines to which the walls of St. Stejflien’s have often re-echoed, 
he bewails the extension of the English and Irish laiifmuliaf^ 
and the decay of the peasantry : — 

111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 

Where wealth accumulates and men decay : 

Princes and lords may flourish^ or may fa<le ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

All Goldsmith’s drollery comes out in the Klefjy on Madame 
Blaise^ and that On a Mad Doy ; all his wit, rapidity, ami 
luminous discernment in the Retaliation^ a seties of imaginary 
epitaphs on his chief friends, among wlioni are included Burke, 
Garrick, and Sir Joshua Kt^ynolds. 

64. Cowper was designed by his father for the bar, but after 
a time, his unfitness for that profession bec.oming manifest, he 
was appointed to a clerkship in the 1 I(>us<j of Lords. But an 
overpowering nervousness prevented him from disclnirging the 
duties of the post; he; resigned it, and went to live in the 
country, which he never afterwards quitted. He formed an inti- 
mate friendship with a man of great force of characti^r and fervid 
piety, the Rev. Jolin Newton, curate of Olney. In the poems 

I The name given to the vitHt landed esUites of the l^man nobler 
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of his first volume, published in 1782, this friend^s influence 
is very manifest. These poems consist chiefly of some long 
didactic compositions, of several hundred lines each, in the 
heroic couplet, entitled. Table Talk^ The Pi^ogress of ErroVy 
Truthy Expostulatioiiy Hopey Charity y Conversatioiiy and Retire- 
ment Their tdiie is generally desponding and leaning to the 
side of censure ; he declaims against the novelists and the 
mischief they cause ; indulges in a tirade against the press, and 
talks of ‘ the free-thinker’s hr ital roar.’ In Charity there is a 
fine passage urgftig the wickedness and absolute unlawfulness 
of man’s holding his fellow-man in slavery. Yet there is so 
much grace and delicacy and lightness of ^touch, even in most 
of the censure, and he is so every inch a gentleman everywhere 
and always, tliat an affectionate admiration for the writer pre- 
dominates over every other feeling. Tirocininmy also in the 
heroic metre, ap])eared in 1784; it is an earnest attack on the 
public-school system, on the ground of its demoralising influence 
on character. TIktc are many vigorous lines, and some cutting 
satire, as in the line — 

The pai’Hon knows enough who knows a duke. 

• 

There is a beautiful tribute to John Bunyan, whom he will not 
nann», lest a name tlien generally despised should awaken only 
derision. 

His second volume, containing The Tashy appeared in 1785. 
This is a didactic, or reflective poem in blank verse, in six books. 
The poet, having been asked to write a poem on a sofOy com- 
mences with a sketch of the history of seatSy which he tells 
with a mild humour, reminding one of the playfulness of a 
kitten, graceful and pretty, and never vulgar, though sometimes 
trivial. After having come down to the creation of the sofa, 
fancy bears him away to his school-days, when he roved along 
Thames’ bank till tired, and needed no sofa when h (3 returned; 
then he becomes dreamy, traces his life down the stream of time 
to the present hour, noting what has made him happy, stilled 
his nerves, strengtliened his health, raised his spirits, or kept 
tlicm at least from sinking, and find.s that it has ever l>een the 
free communion with Nature in the country. Many charming 
descriptive passages are interwoven in all this. The tale of 
‘ Crazy Kate ’ is admirably told. Then he maunders on about 
the gi}>sics ; then launches — if the word is not too vehement — 
into a tirade against town life, in which occurs the well-known 
line — 

Gtxl ftuuiu the country, ami niati made thu town. 
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,Aii additional shade of melancholy and despondency is 
evidently thrown over the poet’s mind by the humiliations 
wliicli England about this time had to brook — the treaty of 
Fontainebleau, the loss of America. 

Among the smaller poems, the merry history of ‘John 
Gilpin’ is familiar to every one. The ‘Negro’s Complaint’ 
was written to expose the cruelties of the African slave trade. 
The forcible and beautiful lines on ‘The Loss of the Royal 
George’ are an enduring monianent to the victims of that 
great calamity. Tlie stanzas on ‘ Boadicea ’ are^ finely expressed, 
and with a more snstamrd elevation than is usual with him, for 
Cowper’s art is certainly very defective ; lie seem.-«5 hardly to 
have believed that poetry had any rules at all. His versifica- 
tion is careless, and to rhythm and choice of words he pays far 
too little attention ; weak and trivial are continually annexed 
to weighty lines. Tliis is noticeable, even in that admirable 
poem, ‘On the Receipt of my Mother’s Picture.’ Though his 
vein is usually serious, lie has a genuine native humour which 
can be frolicsome when it pleases. For an exam|>h‘, take some 
of his line.s ‘On a Mischievous Bull,’ which the owner sold at 
the poet’s instance : — 

Ah ! I c«'uld pity thee, exiled 
From this secure retnMt ; 

I u<mld not lose it to be styled 
The happiest of the great. 

But thou cunst taste no calm delight ; 

Thy pleasure is to show 

Thy inagnanirnity in tight. 

Thy prowe.ss : therefore go — 

I care not whether east or north, 

So I no more may find thee ; 

The angry Muse thus sings thee forth, 

And claps the gate behind th» e. 

The ‘Castaway’ is ex((uisite in its mournful pathos, and the 
‘ Verses supposed to be written by Alexander Selkirk,’ though 
in a jingling metre, are full of .‘'triking turns of thought. 
Cowper’s last work of any consequence was his translation of 
the Iliad in blank verse ; this appeared in 1791. 

65. In Scotland, where no truly original poet had arisen 
since Dunbar, the last forty years of the century witm^ssed the 
bright and brief career of the iieasant poet, wliose genius shed 
a dazzling glow over his country’s literature. Many beautiful 
songs, 1 mostly of unknown authorship, circulated in Scotland 

1 For ail intcrcBting account of them see an article by tho late Professor 
Sbairp in Ma^miUan s Magazine for May ISGl. v 
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before the time of Burns ; and Allan Ramsay, though an imi- 
tator as far as the substance of his poetry was concerned, hSd 
so written in the native dialect as to show that original and 
tmly national forms lay ready for the Scottish poet. With 
this foundation to work upon — with the education of a Scottish 
primary school, knowledge of Pope and Shenstone, and a 
sound, clear iiitollect — Robert Bums made himself the greatest 
song-writer that our literature has ever known.^ Force per- 
vaded liis whole (diaracter ; he could do nothing i)y halves. At 
the age of eighteen, that passion from which proceeds so much 
alike of the glory and ol the shame of man^s existence, de- 
veloped itself in his burning heart, and remained till death the 
chief motive power of his thoughts and acts. He fell in love ; 
and then his feelings, as he tells us, spontaneously burst forth 
in song. Two otli(*r strongly marked tcuideiicies in his char- 
acter must be mentioned, to which some of his most famous 
productions may be attributed. Tholirst was liis ardent spirit 
of nationality ; tin*, secoml, his repugnance to. and revolt from, 
the narrow sectaiianism of hi- age ami country. Almost the first 
book he cvin* read was the life, of Sir William Wallace, the 
Scottish patriot, whose hiding-pl i(‘es and ambushes, as pointed 
out by history or h^’a! tradition, he visited witii a pilgrim^s 
fervour. It was tliis spirit which produced such poems as — 

Scuts wha hae wi* Wallact- bled, 

or the Affr7/w,s* ///f> ^Scottish Members of Parliament, His 
repugnance to Presbyterianism — exemplified in such poems as 
Holy Willie's Prayer, the Dedication to Garin Hamilton^ 
and the Address to the Unco Gvid, or the Wyidhj Righteous — 
redounds partly to the disgrace oi the system which he satirised, 
and partly to his own. If he rcbidled against the ceremonial 
and f<»rmal, he rebelled no less against the moral teaching of 
Presbyterianism, liis pn>lest again-t religious liypoerisy must 
he taken in conn'‘<‘tion with liis own licentiousness. His father, 
an earnest adherent of that creed and system which the son broke 
away from and ile^pi.scd, though wrestling all his life against 
l»overty and misfcu'tuiio, endured liis troubles with patience, and 
died in p(‘ac<’, liei’ause he had h^anit the sec>rct of the victory 
over self. His wnndrously giftiMl son nev(*r gained that victory, 
and the record of liivS last y(‘aiv jiresonts as miserable a spectacle 
of moral ruin as it is possible to contemplate. 

Burns’ first volume of poems was published in 1786, and a 
second edition appeared in the following year. I'arn 0* Shanter, 


* 1 Sdo Crit. Sect. ch. I. §§ 53, 61. 
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a fairy story burlesqued, the Cotters Saturday Nighty and The 
Visioiiy are among the most noteworthy pieces in this collec- 
tion; none of them attain to any great length. After his 
marriage to Jean Armour, he settled on the farm of Ellisland, 
uniting the functions of an exciseman to those of a farmer. 
But the farm proved a bad speculation — 

Spem mentita seg^'s, bos est enectus nrando, 

^nd having received a more lucrative appointment in the excise, 
Burns gave up Ellisland and removed to Dumfries. Here tlie 
habit of intemperance, to indulge in which the nature of his 
employment unliappily supplied more than ordinary tempta- 
tions, gradually made him its slave ; disappointment and self- 
reproach preyed upon his heart ; want stared him in the face ; 
and the greatest of Scottish poets, having hec(mie a m(‘re wreck 
of his former self, sank, in his thirty -seventh year, into an 
untimely grave. 

65a. Burns may tnily be called the poetic child of Robert Ferguson, 
whose sad and short career t*nded in a lunatic asylum in 1774. The 
younger poet was unwearied in the praises of his precursor, who^e favouiite 
metre was that strange, but most effective, six -lined stanza, in which Burns 
accomplished so much. In ‘Braid Claith,’ a good-humoured satire, occur 
the following lines : — 

Ye wha are fain to hae your name 
Wrote ill the iKiiiny book of fame, 

Let merit nae pretension claim 

To laurel'd wreath, 

But hap ye weel, baith back and ivame, 

In gude Braid Claith. 

Braid Claith lend', fonk an unco heese,^ 

Makes inony kail-worms butterflws, 

Gies mony a doctor his degrees 
For little skaith ; - 

In short, you may be what you |)K\aBe 
Wi' guid Braid Claith. 

John Logan, a Scf»tch fanner’s son, is the author of an ‘ Odo to the 
Cuckoo,’ wariidy praised by Burke. 

66. The RoHmd was a satirical effusion, commenced in 1791, by several 
writers belonging to tlni party of Fox and th<; recently defeated coalition, 
and directed against Mr. Pitt and his supporters in Parliariimt. The 
chief of these writers was a Dr, Lawrence. ; he was assi'^ted by Geckrge 
Ellis, a Mr. Fitzpatrick, and two other pen'.juis named Richardson and 
Tickle. The origin of tho name was this : Mr. Rolle, the niemher for 
Devonshire, in a speech made on the Westminster Scrutiny,* had informed 


i Hoist, lift. 2 Trouhlo. 

* Instituted by the Government with the view of un8oatilJg^Fox for West* 
minster, after the famous election of 1784. 
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the public that he was descended from ‘ Duke Rollo.’ A ludicrous pedigree 
of ‘John Rolle, Esq./ thereupon appeared, said to be ‘extracted from^the 
records of the Heralds’ Office.’ This was followed by the * Dedication of 
the Rolliad, an Epic poem in twelve Books,’ written by Fitzpatrick, and 
addressed to Mr. Rolle. Amidst a great deal of sarcastic eulogy, copiotisly 
garnished with puns, the dedicator congratulates Mr. Rolle, because, as 
his ancestor Rollorf ought for William the Conqueror — 

So you with zeal support through each debate 
The conquering WUltani [’Pitt] of a later date. 

After this one would expect the /oe* 1 itself ; but the joke is that there 
is no poem. Thki^Jioflkid itself, though affirmed by its critics to have 
n‘ached the twentieth edition, is wholly imaginary ; we only know of it 
through the supposed extracts from the poem given in the Criticisms on 
the RoiJiadf wliicli appeared in twenty-one succes^dve numbers. In these 
Pitt, Dundas, the India Board, and Warren Hastings, with many other 
persons and things, were assailed ; often with cruel wit and pungent 
sarcasm ; yet it seems that the victims were not sufficiently interesting, 
nor the satire (piite pjtent enough, to prevent the Rolliad from having 
ahm)St fallen into oblivion. 

John Byrom, whose ‘Colin and Phoebe *is in No. (103 of the Spectator ^ 
a Lancashire man and a Cantab, is the author of the trimming benediction 
on King and Pr<‘tender which begins ‘G^d bless the King — I mean the 
faith’s defender.’ ^ 

()7. Dr. Darwin, an eminent physician, father of the great natural philo- 
sopher and theori.*'t who wrote on the Origin of Species^ published his Loves 
of the Plants in 1789. In this strange poem there is a gre.at deal aboufr 
botany and electricity, and the steam-engine, and weaving, and cotton- 
spinning, but nothing about any subject suitable for poetic treatment. 
Here, for instance, is an invocation to steam : — 

Soon shall thy arm, unc«mquered Steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car ; 

Or, on wide waving wind.s expanded bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air. 

Fair crows triumphant, leaning froiq above, 

Shall wave their fluttering kerchiefs as they move ; 

Or warrior band.s alarm the gaping crt>wd, 

And armies .sink beneath the shadowy cloud. 

The Loves of the Plants i.s only a portion of a larger work, entitled The 
Botanic Garden, 

68. Dr. John Wolcot, hotter kin>wn as ‘Peter Pindar,’ wrote coarse 
and fluc*nt satires against the king, the Royal Academicians, Dr. John- 
son, Janies Bo'^well, Clifford, and other.**. The Lonsiady in which a little 
incident, said to have occurred at the myal table, is made the subject of a 
long satirical and mock-heroic potuii, appeared in 1795.''* Qiflford, besides 
a reply to Wolcc»t, called an ‘Epistle to Peter Pindar,' is the author of 
the Baviad (1794) and Mitviad (1796), two clever satires on a coterie of 
namby-pamby poets and poetesses, whom he calls — from the assumed name 
(Della Crusca) of their leader, a Mr. Merfy — Della-Cru.«cans. Lastly, 
Robert Bloonffield, a farmer’s boy in early life, and then a shoemaker, gave 
to the world in 1800 his excellent descriptive poem of TJyi Fanner's Boy, 

* On Forgu.son and Byrom, see Ward’s English Poets, 

* See <i;rit. Sect. oh. 1. § 39. 
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Anna L. Aikin, better known as Mrs. Barbauld, wrote innumerable 
reviews, poems, and tales in the course of her lonj^ career. She once 
reviewed Charles Lamb with considerable severity ; the author of ‘ Elia * 
only replied by calling: her and Mrs, Inchbald ‘ the bald women.’ She 
was intimate with Sir Walter Scott, and brought to his knowledge Biirger’s 
poem of ‘Lenore,’ Her Eveniixqs at Home (1792) were written in con- 
junction with her brother Dr. Aikin. Charles Dibdin i' the author of the 
immortal sea-song ‘ Tom Bowling,* and hundreds more. 

Hannah More, one of three blooming .sisters in a Quaker family in 
Gloucester, to whom the aged Johnson took kindly, wrnte much both in 
poetry and prose with most benevolent^ and virtuous intentions, but her 
works are now rather f.'itiguing to read. Her poem like Has Bleu (178t), 
whence the phrase ’blue stocking’), her ftuccc-sftd tragedy Percy ^ and a 
didactic novel, CveUbs in Search of a Wife (1809), are among the best of 
her productions. 


The Drama, 1745-1800 ; — Home, Johnson, Moore, 
Mason, Colman, Murphy, Goldsmith, Foote, 
Sheridan. 

69. The tragic stage resumed in this jx'ridd, under the able 
management of Garrick, a portinn of its furnier dignity. But 
no original tragedies of importance were compo.scd. Home’s 
play of DonglaSj once known to all school-boys as tlie source of 
that familiar burst of eloquence beginning — 

My name is Norval ; on the Grampian hills 
My father feeds his flocks, &c,, 

appeared in 1757. Johnsons tragedy of Irenes produced at 
Drury Lane by Garrick in 1749, was coldly received, owing to 
the want of sii.stained tragic interest. Wlien asked how In^ 
felt upon tlio ill-suecess of his tragedy, the sturdy lexieograplun’ 
replied, ‘Like the M(»riunient.’ When we liave mentioned 
Moore’s Gaiaestar (1755), celebrated for its deeply affecting 
catastrophe, and Mason’s El/riiia (1752) and Caradacus 
(1759), our list of tragedies of any notr is exhausted. Byron, 
in the preface to Marino Fallen)^ gives higli praise to 7'hr, 
Mysteriovs Mother Ijy Horace Wal[»ole; but tlio subject 

of the tragedy is too horrible for re[»resentation on the stage. • 

70. The comedy of manners, as exemplified by the plays of 
Congreve and Farquhar, liad gradually degenerated into the 
genteel or sentimental comedy, in which Colman the elder ^ and 
Arthur Murphy were proficients. Goldsmith’s Uood-nahired 
Man (1768) was a clever attempt to bring back the theatrical 

^ Author of The Jealous Wife^ a play founded on Toni JoneSt and The 
Clandestine Mart iage. 
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public to the old way of thinking, which ‘ demanded little ^lorc 
tlian nature and humour, in whatever walks of life they were 
most conspicuous/ Delineation of character was therefore his 
principal aim. She Stifops io Conquer^ a piece written on the 
same plan, appeared, and had a great run, in 1773. Foote, 
the actor, wrote several clever farces between 1752 and 1778, 
of which the TAar and the Mayor of Garratt are among the 
most noted. 

Ckorge Colmajolthe younger is the author of The Heir at Law (1797), 
John Bull, a pit*ce praised by Scott, and many other comedies. Later in 
life he wrote Broad Grins (1802), and an autobiography called Random 
Records. (See Chambers’s Enfjlish Literature^ ii..l22. ) 

Richard Cumberland, a tiescendant of the theologian of the same name, 
wrote The West Indian (177n and The Wind of Fortune. 

71. Sheridan, the sou of an Irish actor and a literary lady, 
after marrying tlie beautiful actro.sjn, ^liss Linley, in defiance 
of a crowd of rivals, and uflerd)eing for years the life of society 
at r>ath, c<mn(‘cted liims(‘]f with the stage, and produced Tha 
liivah in 1775. All his oUkt comedies a]>pi*ared in the en- 
suing live years, viz., The Duenna, The School for Scandal^ The 
Critic, and 77/e Trip to Scarhorouyh. All tliese plays are in* 
]>r()se, and all, with tlie exception of The Duemiu, reflect con- 
teuij)orary maiiiKM’s. In the creation of comic character and 
the conduct of comic dialogue, Sheridan has never been sur- 
])asscd. His wit flashes evermore; iii such a ])lay as The 
Jtirals, the r(‘ador is ke])t in a state of continual hilarious 
delight by a profusion of sallies, rejoinders, hlnnders, contrasts, 
wliich seem to exhaust all the resources of the ludicrous. Mrs. 
Malaprop's ‘parts of speech^ will raise the* laughter of unhorn 
gem-rations, ami the elioleric generous old father will never find 
a. mnr<‘- perfect representative tlian Sir Anthony Absolute. In 
tin*. ev<»iuti<>n of his plots he is lessliappy; nevertheless, in this 
resjKM-t also lR\siu*ce(*vied admirably in The School for Scandal, 
whicli is by common consent regarded as the most perfect of his 
plays, and is still an established favourite in our theatres. 

Mrs. Inchbald, whose m.aiden name was Simpson, a native of Suffolk, 
wrotf about nim-toen comedirs and farces, and edited a serviceable collec- 
tion of plays, The British Dramas in twenty-five volumes. But her novel 
A Sifitplc Story (1791) is her chief title to literary distinction. 

George Lillo, son of a Dutch jeweller st^ttUnl in London, is the author 
of two iiielodraiiiaH, Georyc BarnurJl ami Fatal Curiosity. The former 
hail an enormous success on the stage. The hero, a London apprentice, 
murder.s his okl undo that he iiiav have money to give to the woman 
Mil wood. To a sinipli- taste the old ballad tm the same subject is much 
better than th? play. 
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learning, 1746-1800 Person, Lowth, Pococke. 

72. The progress of classical and oriental learning owed 
little to England during tlus period. The one great name that 
occurs (Edward Gibbon) will be mentioned when 'V(? come to 
speak of the historians. Sloth and ease reigned at the Univer- 
sities ; and tho.-e great fouiidations, which in the hands of 
monks and ehurchmen in forme:* times had lUiver wholly 
ceased to minister to learning and philosophy, werc^ now too 
often the haunts of port-drinking Fellows and lazy, merce- 
nary tutors.^ Porson, the delica(?y of whose Greek scholarshij) 
almost amounted to a vsense, and who admirably ciliteil sevi'ral 
of the i>lays of Euripides, — Bishop Lowth, author nf the 
Prscledionef^ on Hebrew Poetry, and of a translatioii of Isaias. 
- and Samuel Horsley, liishop of St. Asaj)!!, the editor of 
Newton and antagonist jf Priestley, — are the only learntMl 
writers whose works are still of value. 


Prose Fiction, 1745-1800 : — Richardson, Fielding, 
Smollett, Sterne, Goldsmith; Miss Burney, Mrs 
RadcliflFe. 


73. Favoured, in the manner before explained, by the con- 
tinued stability of society, the taste for novels grew from ycnir 
to year, and was gratilied during this period by an abundant 
supply of fiction. Kicliardson, Fielding, Smollett, and Sterne 
worked on at the mine whieJi Defoe ha(l opened Richard.son,- 
wlio was broU'.ilit up as a |)rinter, ])rodu(‘(‘d bis lirst novel, 
Pamela, or VirliLc Ibmar^hd, in 1740. A natural and almost 
accidental train of circum.stane(»s led to liis wiiting. lie liud 
agreed to compo.se a collection of spee.imen lt4>t(U\s a polite 
letter-writer, in fact- -for two book.sellers ; and it ocaairrcd to 
Inm, while engaged in this ta.sk, tliat the w<uk would be greatly 
enlivened if the lettcu’s were coiine,(!ted by a thread of nariative. 
The bookseller’s apj)lauded the notion, and he accordingly pre- 
sented under Ibis literaiy form the true story of a young woman 
— the Pamela of the. novel — which had (-oukj to his knowhalg^* 
a few years before. Pamela, tlie heroim.*, is of hnmbh*. birth, 
and in painting her beautiful, virtuoii.s, and eharming, Ki(4)ard- 
8011 seems to rebel against the social convemtions of Ijis day, 
and to anticipate the generou.s cry, ‘ The rank is but tlie guiiuja 


^ 8eo Gibbon’s Memoir 
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stamp/ But, in fact, tli(5 reward to Pamela’s virtue is merely 
that her master, the well-born Mr. B., after vainly endeavour- 
ing to ruin, condescends to marry lier. She is rewarded, not by 
getting a good husband, but an arhtocratio liusband ; the bent 
of the book, thered'ore, does not •damage the British peerage, 
but increases the servility with wliicli it is regarded. Henry 
Fielding, vsprung from a younger branch of the noble hoi^se of 
Denbigh, wre^te his first novel — Joseph Andrews — in 1742, to 
turn Pamela into ridicule. Richardson’s masterpieces, Clarissa 
Harlowe and frfr Charles Grandisom appeared successively in 
1748 and 1753; Fielding’s Tom Jones and Amelia in 1749 
and 1751. Coleridge’s remarks {Litera/y Ihmiains) 07i Tom 
Jones may be read with profit. With Thackeray, we take 
supreme delight in Amelia^ on account of tlie sweet and 
lovely heroiiKi of the tale. She is the best and most endear- 
ing character that Fielding lias <lrawn. Her innocence, sim- 
plicity, fresliness, gontlmiess, lid>*lity, tenderness, devotion, 
energy in service, meekness in suH\‘ring, show her like a 
])ure white lily, fresh from a ganleii, placed among the soiled 
and partly witheri‘<l llowers on a market-stall The jioor 
creature. Booth, licr husband, is immeasurably beneath her. 
She is a true Christian wife, and loose notions as to the sacred- 
ncss of the marriage- tie are as repulsive to her as to her gootl 
clerical friend and guide. Dr. Harrison. 

The satirical Jlisiory o/ Mr, Jonathan Wild, (1743), the 
Journey to Lishon (1751), and a number of comedies, nearly 
mak(' uj) the list of Fiidding's writings. 

Smollett, a vScotcliinan, wrote, betweem 1748 and 1771, a 
number of coarse', clever novels upon the, same general plan 
as thos(i of Ids Knglisli <‘ontemporaries ; that is, on the jhin 
of ‘holding tin* mirror u[> to Nature,’ and showing to th«' age 
its own ]ik<'ne>s without flattery or di,sguise. The best are 
poderiek IPoidom and llnmphrey dntker. This last v as the 
mine wheiu'c SlnuaMan dug 77/c Ilirals; the, testy, irascible 
]\Ir. Bramble is evidently the original of Sir Anthony .Absolute, 
Tabitha Bramble of Airs. Malaprop, and the Irish adventurer, 
Sir Flick Mackilligut, of Sir Lucius OTrigger. 

AIiw. Clmrlott*‘ r^< iin<>x, whi*K<* father, Colonel Ramsay, was Liontenant- 
Govornor of New York, wrot»‘ The Frmnle Quixntc (175‘2). 

74. In Sterne, linnunir is carried td its farthest point. His 
noved of Tristram Shandy is like iu> other novel ever written ; 
it has no intc'rest of plot or of incident ; its merit and value 
lie, partly in the. humour wnh which the eharacters are drawn 
and contrast'll, partly in that other kind of humour which 
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displays itself in unexpected transitions and curious trains of 
thought. The first two volumes of Tristram Skayidy appeared 
in 1759. The Sentimental Journey^ being a narrative of a tour 
in France, in which tlie author assumes credit for the utmost 
delicacy of sentiment and liveliness of sensi])ility, was pub- 
ILshed shortly before his death in 1708.^ The'* character and 
life of Sterne have been admipibly portrayed by Thackeray in 
his Lectures on the English Humorists. 

75. Johnson's tale of Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, appeared 
in 1759. In Lord Brougham's Life of Voltaire, Johnson is 
reported to have said that, had he .setui Voltaire’s Candide, 
wliich appeared shorHy before, he should not have written 
liassdas, because ])oth works trav(?] nearly over tlie .same 
ground. Nothing, however, can be nioie. diiteront than the 
tone Jind sj>irit of the tales. Each writer rejt*cts the optimism 
of Leibnitz, and pictures a world full of evil and misery ; but 
the Frencliman founds on* this common basis his sneers at 
religion, and at the doctrine of an overruling Providence^ while 
the Englishman represents the darkest conuTs of the presiuit 
life as irradiated by a compensating faith in immortality, which 
alone can explain their exhtence. 

76. Goldsmith's Vicar of Wabjietd, the book ^^hich, l)y iUs 
picturesque presentation of the manners and Ladings of sim|>le 
f>eople, first led Goethe to turn with interest to the study of 
English literature, was [aiblished in 1766. The Man g/* bWliny, 
by Henry Mackenzie, ajipeared in 1771. Its author, who 
wrote it while under tlie potent spell of Sterne's humour and 
the attraction of Johnson’s style, lived far on into the nine- 
teenth century, and* learned to feel and confess the superior 
power (jf the author of Warttrby. The Man of thf* Wt>rld and 
Julia de Rouhiyni: are. later works by tin? saTne hand. France.s 
Burney createil a sensation by her novel of KreUna, published 
in 1778, ‘the best work of fiction that had ajipeanal siin*e the 
death of Smollett.- It was followe<l by (Jeritia (178tj), and 
— at a long interval, both of time and merit — by Camilla, in 
1706. 

William Beckford, to whom hiH fatlior, Ahlerman B( ckford, beqiKjathod 
enormous w»'alth, is the author of tho gnrg»‘ouH and powerful romance of 
th‘‘ Caliph Vathec, written originally in French (17^4), and appearing tw4) 
years later in English. ^ 

Henry Brooke (ante, § -iS) is the author of a romarkabh‘ novel, 'I'he 
FoU of Quality (17^>d), which was l.ately edib cl by Mr. Kingsley. The 
title seems to have been sugg^'nled by a line in the Dunciad. The book 


1 Crit. Sect. II. 10. 


^ Vtacaula}4< ICnmys. 
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describes the education of an ideal nobleman by an ideal merchant prince. 
In the hi^h value set by Brooke on sensibility and enthusiasm may pAhaps 
be traced the influence of Rousseau, whose Nouvelle Ildoise had appeared 
in 1761. Though an idealist, the writer seems to have no sense for the 
beauty of form or the significance of ceremonial, measuring all things by 
utility. Wisely, he thinks, judged the cf)ck, who preferred a grain of corn 
to a diamond. 

77. Between the works jnst mentioned and the writings of 
Godwin there is a gulf interposed, sucli as marks the transition 
from one epo^i of world-history to another. Instead of the 
moralising, the sketches of manners and delineations of char- 
acter, on wliicli the novelists of this age had till then employed 
their powers, we mt^et with ini[»assioAed or argumentative 
attacks u])on society itself, as if it were so fatally disordered 
as to requiie reconstruction from to[> to l)oUom. The design 
of Cah^h Wi/lifUtn^ pu])lislied in 17114, is to represent Knglish 
society as so iniquitously constituted as to enable a man of 
wealth and position to trample with impunity upon the rights 
of his inferiors, and, tliough liimscdf a miminal of the darkest 
dye, to Imive the accusati(ms of his poor and unfriended oppo- 
nent, and su(‘C(Ui(l in fixing upon him, though innocent, the 
brand of guilt. Piosides Cah'h Wilhcum^y Godwin wrote t^e 
strange romance td JSi. Leo7iy the hero of which has found the 
/v/cT, and descril)es the descamt of his nmlecaying life 
from century to century. About the close of the period Mrs. 
Radcliffe wrote the Jivinance of the Forest (1791) and the 
MUfilerier of ihtolpho (1791) — two thrilling romances of the 
K(^tze])uc sch(»ol — ill which stirring and terrible events succeed 
cacli <»thei' so ra[)idly that the reader is, or ought to he, ke{)t in 
a whirl of horror and exciteimuit from The beginning to tlie 
t'lul. Horace Walpole’s Castte of Otranto (17G4) was meant 
as a satire uj)on novels of this class ; though, as he rodatcs, 
with groat enjoyment, nuinherless sim|)le-minded novel-readers 
Uiok it for a serious production of the Romantic school 


Oratory, 1745 1800 . Chatham, Burke, Sheridan, &c. 

7s. 'riiis is tlu‘ great age of Knglish eloquence Perha[>s no 
eountry in the world evt»r posse.ssed at one tiim* such a group 
of orators as that wliose voices were* heard in Parliament and 
in Westminster Hall during these lifty years — Chatliam, Burke, 
Fox, l^rskinc, IMtt, and KSheridan in England, and in Ireland 
Grattan and Curran. Our limits will only permit us to advert 
to a few celebrated orations. Every one has heard of the last 
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speech of the great Lord Chatham, in April 1778, ‘ the expiring 
tones of tliat mighty voice when he protested against the dis> 
memberment of this ancient monarchy, and prayed tliat if 
England must fall, she might fall with honour/ ^ The eloquence 

of Burke — 

Who, too deep for hi.s hearers, still went on refining?, 

And thought of convincing when they thought of dining - — 

though it often flew over the heads of those t( whom it was 
addressed, was to be the admiration and delight of unborn 
generations. The speech on the conciliation of America (1775), 
that addressed to the electors of Bristol (1780),^ that on the 
Nabob of Arcot's debts (1785), and those delivered on the im- 
peachment of Warren Hastings (1788), may be considered his 
greatest eflbrts. Upon a subject connected with, and heading 
to, this impeachment- - the comiuct of Warren Hastings to the 
Begums of Oude — Sheridan deliveied, in ]7tS7, a speecli whicii 
was unfortunately not rejjorted, but which a])])ears to have 
made a more profound and permanent impression upon the 
hearers than any speecli recorded in the annals ol‘ Parliament. 
‘Mr. Windham, twenty years laler, said that the sjieech de- 
serve<l all its fame, and was, in sjiittt of some faults of taste, 
such as were seldom wanting either in tln^ liUuviry or tin*, 
parliamentary performanc(*s of Sheridan, the finest that had 
been delivered within tin* memory of man/^ Grattan during 
many years was the foremost among a number of distinguished 
orators who sat in the Irish Parliament ; ami his fiery eloquence, 
exerted at a period when England lay weakened and humiliatecl 
by her failure in America, extorted for that 1/ody, in 1782, the 
concession of legislative independence. Pitt's speech on tin* 
India Bill in 1784, explaining and defending his jiroposal of 
the system of double government, whicdi has been lately (1858) 
superseded, as well as liis speecdies fm the Slave Frade, and the 
Catholic Relief ihll, though not exaetly eloquent, should ))e 
read jts embodying the vie,ws of a gi’(iat praettieal state*sinan 
upon su])j(icts of dee[) and })e,nuanent interest. Erskine was a 
cadet of a noble but iniedy family in Sct^iland. He crossed the 
Border early in life, raised hiiii.self l»y liis remarkable powers as 
an advocate to the po.silion of Lord Chain*ellor, and died on his 
way back to his native ccuwitry, in his seveiity-thinl year. 

^ Arnold's Roman HUtory^ vol. i. 

- From GoldsmiUi’s Retaliation, 

^ See Crit. Sect. ch. U. § 14. 

^ Macaulay ’fj Easays, article ‘Warren Uastingn.' 
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Pamphlets, Miscellanies, 1745-1800 Junius, Bupke, 
Johnson, Hawkesworth, 

79. The famous Letters of JunvtSy addressed to the Public 
Advertiser^ extend over a period from tlie 2 1st January 1769 
to the 2l.st January 1772. Under his impenetrable mask, tlie 
writer first attacks the diflerent ificmbers of the ministry of the 
Duke of Grafton, to whom.^ as premier, eleven of the letters 
are addressed ; 'in these the life and character, both public and 
private, of the minister are exposed witli kcicii and merciless 
satir(\ The thirty-fifth l(‘ttcr is addressed to the kin^% and 
concludes witli the well-known daring words, ‘The prince who 
imitates their |the Stuarts’] conduct should lie warned by their 
example ; and, while he plumes himself upon the security of his 
title to the, crowui, Miould remember that, as it was acquired by 
one revolution, it may be lost by ar#'»ther.’ The mystery about 
the authorshij), which V(»lumcs have been written to elucidate, 
has without doubt (toutributed to the fame of the J^etters. The 
opinions, however, (»f the best judges have been of late years 
converging to a settled belief that Sir Philip Francis, a leading 
Opposition member in the House of Commons, was Junius, and 
that no other [lerson could have been. 

Johnson is the author of four pamphlets, all on the 
Tory side in politics, lie was often Uiunted with writing in 
fa vour of the riugniiiL; dynasty, by Avhich he had been pensioned, 
while his real sympathies lay with the house of Stuart. But 
while his feelings were Jacobite, common sense induced him to 
])ut up with the reigning family. He said that if holding up 
ids little finger would have given the victory at Culloden to 
Prin(;e (Charles Kdward, he was not sure that he wt)uld have 
held it up. And ho jokingly told Boswell that ‘ the pleasures 
of cursing the House of Hanover and drinking King James’s 
health were amply overbalanciul by three hundred pounds a 
year.’ The False Ahirui (1770) is a j)owerful reply to the 
clamour whicli had arisen against the government and the 
House of Commons after the Middlesex election of 1769, when 
Colonel I iUtlre.lb though the votes polled for him as compared 
to thos(*. given for John Wilkes were in a small minority — was 
declared duly electe.d. Thiftujhts o)i the UUe Tramiciions re- 
specif 7i(j the Falkland Islands (1771) cT)n tains a fine passage on 
the evils of war. ‘ As war is the last of remedies, cuncta prim 
tentanda ; all lawful expedients must be used to avoid it. As 
war is the extremity of evil, it is surely the duty of those 
whose sLati(»nfintrusts them with the care of nations to avert 
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it from their charge.^ This pamphlet also contains some power- 
ful paragraphs, part argument, part invective, directed against 
Junius and his forty -second letter. Marmot Norfolciense^ 
written when Johnson was young and ardent, is a bitter satire 
on the Hanoverian family, whose interests, after he accepted his 
pension, he was unfortunately obliged to defend. Tlie Patriot 
came out in 1774, and Taxation no Tyranny in 1775. This 
last pamphlet was written, at the desire of the incapable and 
obstinate ministry of Lord Korth, as a reply to the Resolutions 
and Address of the American Congress. ' 

81. The longer political writings of Burke we shall consider 
as contributions to political science, and treat under the head of 
philosophy. The remaining treatises may be divided into four 
classes, — as relating, (1) to general home j>olitics ; (2) to colonial 
affairs ; (3) to French and foreign affairs ; (4) to the position and 
claims of the Irish Catholics. Among the tracts of the first 
class, the Sketch of a Negro- Code (1792), an attempt to mediate 
between the planters and the Abolitionists, by proposing to 
place the slave trade under stringent regulation--, and con- 
currently to raise the condition of the negroes in the West 
Indies by a series of humane measures, borrowed mostly from 
the Spanish code, deserves special mention for its far-siglited 
wisdom. His tracts on American affairs were, like his speeches, 
on the side of conciliation and concession. Upon the subject 
of the French Revolution he felt so keenly that his dislike of 
the policy deepened into estrangement from the persons of its 
English sympathisers. I Li broke with his old friend Fox, and 
refused to see him even wlien lying on the bed of mortal 
sickness The luvst of the four letters On a Regicide Peace is 
dated in 1797, the year of Ids death, and the MS. was found 
unfinished, as if the composition had been arrested only by 
physical inability to proceed. Against the [)enal laws then 
weighing upon the Irish (JatholiCvS he spoke and wrote with a 
generous pertinacity. The memory of his mothc*r had perhaps as 
much to do with this as the native enliglitenment and capacity 
of his mind. His writings on this question, in its various aspects, 
extend over more than thirty years of liis life, from 1766 to 
1796. His last Letter on (he Affatre of Irelawi was writLm 
but a few months before his death. He avows tliat he has not 
* power enough of mind or l)ody to Iniiig uut liis s(intiineut8 with 
their natural force,' but adds, ‘ 1 do not wisli to have it con- 
cealed that I am of the same opinion to my last breath which 1 
entertainer! wlien my faculties were at the best.' 

8 1 a. John Home Tooke, the son of a London poulterer, who was m 
youth a strenuous supporter of Wilkes, made a great u isUke when he 
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took orders in the Church of England. This he saw too late, and wished 
to enter into a different profession, and sever himself from his cl<#ical 
antecedents altogether. But the Act authorising the relinquishment of 
(Anglican) orders, under which this transformation can now be effected 
so easily and comfortably, had not yet been passed; and Horne Tooke 
found that doubts as to his status prevented his admission to the bar, and 
followed him witltin the precincts of Parliament. In 1771 he quarrelled 
with Wilkes, but continued to be a violent and bitter politician. Having 
written a pamphlet to promote a subscription for the widows of ‘our 
Ariieiican fellow-citizens murdered by the King’s soldiers at Lexington* 
(1775), he was tried for libel, linej, and sent to prison. In jail he wrote 
the Diversions of^Purleify a brilliant and interesting treatise, written in 
the clearest and finest Englisli, on the nature of language in general, and 
on the etymology of the English tongue in particular. His inducement to 
write it was, in his own words, his having ‘ been made the victim * in a 
court of law ‘of Two Propositions and a Conjunction,’ o/and concerning 
and that^ ‘theabjt*ct instruments of his civil extinction.’ Tooke was the 
first to perceive to how large an extent a language consisted of ahhrevia^ 
lions, mere devicti.s to ^‘liable men to get over the ground rapidly in the 
int(‘r-coinmutncation of tlndr thoughts. His chief error was the fancy 
tiiat wlien the etymology of a word was discovered its true meaning was 
tlnreby determined; f.//., if the word ‘just’ be rightly derived from 
‘jubere,’ to command, that it follows that actions aie not ju.'^t or unjust 
per se, but only as lieing commanded or forbidden. The Diversions of 
Pnrlcij were first publislied in 1780. Tooke was elected as member for 
Old Saruni in 1801 ; but on his entering the House the question ot his 
eligibility was immediately rai.^^ed, and Mr. Addington brought in a billj 
wliich became law, enacting that no person in holy orders should be deemed 
eligible for a seat in the Hou.se of Commons. Tooke ended his stormy 
career in ISI‘2. 

82. The coimiiencement of the Rambler in March 1750 
marked an attempt on tlu? part of Johnson to revive the 
periodical miscellany, which ha<l sunk into disrepute since the 
death of Adtlison. t)f all the papers in th^j Rambler^ from the 
commencement to the concluding number, dated 2nd March 
1752, only four were not from the jicn of Johnson. Although 
many single [lapers were admirable, the miscellany was pervaded 
by a certain cumbrousness and monotony which prevented it 
from obtaining a popularity comparable to that of the Spf dahy)\ 
'Fhc Advmturer was commenced by Dr. Hawkesworth in 1753. 
In that and the, following y(‘ar Johnson furnislicd a few articles 
for it, signed witli Mui letter T. Tlie IdUtr^ wliich was even 
less successful than the Rambler, was carried on during two 
years, from April J75iS to April 17(10, All hut twelve of the 
liundred and three articles were written by Joluison. For 
many years afterwards this style of writing remained un- 
atbempted. 
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HisWians, 1745-1800 Hume, Robertson, Gibbon, 
Russell, Mitford, Warton. Biographers ; — Boswell, 
&c. 

« 

83. The best, or at any rate the best known, historieal 

compositions in our literaturp date from this pori('d. The 
Scottish philosopher David Hume, availing himself of the 
materials which had been collected by Carte, tlje author of the 
Life of Ormond, published between the years 1754 and 17()2 
his Hititory of Knyland, The reigns of the Stuarts wt‘re the 
first portion published, in the treatment of which his anti- 
Puritanic tone much idVended the Whig iiarty, and for some 
years interfered wutli the circulation of the book, dohnson 
was probably right when he said tliat ‘ Hume would never have 
wTitten a history had not Voltairt* written one before him.' 
For the Siecle de Loni.s appeared befon; 1753, and the 

influence of the Krsai snr /cs Mnnirs is clearly trac(‘able in 
Hume's later volumes. William Robertson — a Scottish Pres- 
byterian minister, who rose to be Principal of tlie University of 
Edinburgh — wu*ote his Ilishtry of !Sf'otl(ind duriny the Itriym of 
llueen Alary and Kiny James VI. in 1753. In 17G1) appi‘ared 
his History of the Hmperor Charles V., and in 1777 his History 
of America. As his first work had juocured for ])r. Robertson 
a brilliant reputation in his own country, so his histories of 
Charles V. and of America extended his fame to foreign lands. 
Tlie former was tran.slat(*d by M. Suard in France; the latter, 
after receiving the w^arm apj)robation of the Royal Academy of 
History at Madrid,. was about to be translated into Spanish, 
when the Covernment, not wishing their Arne.rican adminis- 
tration to be brought und(;r discussion, int(n*f<u'ed with a pro- 
hibition. 

84. Edward Gibbon, who was descended from an ancient 
family in Kent, was born in 1737. Wliile at ( )xford he 1)ecamc 
a Catholic from reading tlie w'orks of l^irsons and Hossm't. His 
father immediabdy sent him to Lausanne, to be under the, care, 
of a (Jalvinist minister, wlm.se pwident management, sec()iid(‘d 
as it was liy the ubsem^e of all opposing intlucnceB, in a few 
months eifected his reconvension to Jb'ote.stentism. For the 
rest of his life he was a ‘ philosoplier,' as th»! eighteenth 
century understood the* tenn ; in other words, a disbeliever 
in revealed religion. Concerning the origin of his celebrated 
work he says: — ‘It was at Rome, on the 16th Oct<.)ber 
1764, m I sat musing amongst the mins of the Ciyiitol, while 
the barc-footed friars were .singing vespers <in the Temple 
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of Jupiter, that the idea of writing tlie d(H;line and fall of the 
oity first started to my mind. Jlut my original plan was cir- 
cumscribed to the decay of the city rather than of the empire ; 
and . . . some years elapsed . . . before I was seriously en- 
gaged in the executitm of that labcfrioiis work,’ ^ The several 
volumes of the flistory aj)peared between 1776 and 1787. The 
work was translatctl into several languages, and Gibbon ob- 
tained by European consent a place among the historians of 
the lir.^t rank.^ » ^ 

The Rev. Joseph Berington, a Catholic priest, <lescended from an old 
vShrop.shire family, published between 1780 and 1798 several works which 
arc important in their bearing on the history of ihe Catholic minority in 
England since the Reformation ; these are The State and Jkhaviour of 
Englhh VathoJlcs from the lit formation to 17S0. an Account of the Present 
State (f limn' in Catholics in tlreat Britain^ and the Memoirs of Panzaniy 
translated from the Ita'Aan. In his History of Henry II. (1790) he vindi- 
cated St. Thomas h Beckot from the ceiyures of Lord Lyttelton, In 
1818 he j(»ined Dr. Kirk in publishing a large work entitled The Faith of 
Catholics. r>< rington, however, was .a ininimiser on the subject of the 
authority and \)tivileges of the Holy See, and tins work is not now 
legarded as altogether trustworthy. His short Literary History of the 
Middle Ayes is of little \ alue. 

Isaac Milner, a seni(ir wrangler at Cambridge, afterwards Dean of 
(.’arlisle, a friend of Willuji-force and Pitt, completed towards the end of* 
the century the History of the Church of Ohrist, which had been begun 
by his brother Joseph (1744-97). 

85. Among the minor historians of the period, the chief 
were Goldsmith, the author of short popular histories of 
Greece, Koine, and England ; Bussell, wliose History of 
Moihni Huropa apjieared between 1779 and 1784, and has 
been contiiunMl by Coote and others down "to our own times ; 
and Mitford, iu wliose History of Greece, the first volume of 
whi(*Ji was publislied iu 1784, the Tory sentiments of the 
autlior find a vent in tlic continual disparagement of the 
Athenian deinoerac.y. Thomas Warton's History of Enylish 
Poetry, a, work of great learning, and to this day of unimpaired 
authority, was pulilishml lietween 1771 and 1781. It comes 
down to the age of Klizalx'th. If all her Professors of IVxdrv 
had so well repaid her putrSnago, the literary rejiutation of 
Oxford would have becui more considerable than it is.^ 

Sharon Turner «le.scrvo8 notice, .is one of the fir>t l^aiglishnnai to study 
Anglo-Saxon literature and history in a scieiftific spirit. He was .a ver} 
voluiiiinons writer, and he had unfortunately too good an opinion of his 

I Memoirs, i». 198. ^ Soe Crit. Sect. ch. IT. § 25. 

5* 111 later cXlitiops, especially in the latest, published by Mr. W. Carew 
Ibuhtt iu 1871, the work of Warton law boon revised and much imj>roved. 
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style. The result is an uncouthness and absence of simplicity which 
militate powerfully against his being read. The only work by which he 
is nc»w remembered is his I/istorti of the Anglo-Saxons (1799). But this 
was only part of a larger plan. Sharon Turner also wrote a History of 

the Middle Ages ; leing the Hisiory of England from the Accession of 

William the Conqueror to the A ccessum of Hemy VIIL He even added 
what he called a Modern History of England^ from the accession of Henry 
VIII. to the end of the reign of Elizabeth. His determination to be 

something besides an antiquariar^, and to pose as a man of letters, is 

shown by two volumes of poetry, Prolusions on the Present Greatness of 
Britain; on Modem Poetry ; and on tl^e Present Aspect^ of the Worlds and 
a lengthy effort in heroic verse on Richard IlL Sharon Turner was one 
of the first to attempt the rehabilitation of Richard’s character. Both 
poems reach the lowest depths of bathos. His Anglo-Saxons is remarkable 
for the good use he makt s of Beoundf and other remains of the earliest 
English literature. In this respect, and in the use — sometimes uncritical 
enough — which he makes of the earliest Welsh poetry, Sharon Turner 
deserves the credit due to a path-finder. He opened out a road which 
many inquirers since have trodden. His history u still useful as a reper- 
tory of the facts ami documents which must be studied by any investigator 
of the Anglo-Saxon period.^ 

Among works subsidiary to liistory, the chief were — in 
Biography, Johnson’s Lives of tha Poets (1781), a dull Life if 
Pope by Ruffhead, TTume’s Autohiography, edited by Adam 
Smith (1777), and BoswelTs Life, of Johnson (1791). The 
records of seafaring enterprise were enriclied by the Voyages 
of the great Captain Cook (1773-84), Anson, Byron, and 
Vancouver. 


Theology, 1700 -1800:— The Deists; Toland, Collins, and 
others ; answers of Bentley, Berkeley, Butler, and 
Warburton ; Methodism, Middleton, Challoner, 

86. The English theological literature of tliis century in- 
cludes some remarkable works. (In account of its celebrity 
rather tlian its merit, a few words may bti given to the sermon 
of Dr. Sacheverell (1709), which overturned the Whig ministry. 
It was entitled ‘The l^crils of False Brethren.’ It is a fuU- 
mouthed, voluble, roaring produetiem ; one Jong ‘ damnatory 
(dause’ from the Ijcgimiing to the end; logic it spurns, yet has a 
certain weight, as proceeding from a solid and imperious, no l<*ss 
than passionate nature. Godolphiii (whom lie compares to Vol- 
pone in Ben Jonson’s play of Fox), the Dissenters, anti the 
Whig party in general, are bitterly assailed and denounced. 

1 This uoticu is by W. T. Arnold. 
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A scries of open or covert attacks upon Christianity, pro- 
ceeding from the school of writers known as the English Deists, 
began to appear about the beginning of tlui century. Toland 
led the way witli his Christianity not M ystf^rious^ in 1702 ; 
and the series was closed by Bolingbroke’s [>osthunious works, 
[mblished in 1T52, by which time the temper of the public 
mind was so much altered that Bolingbroke's scoffs at religion 
hardly aroused any other fcelingvS but those of impatience and 
indignation. Collins, Tindal, Chubb, Wollaston, and othens, 
took i)art in the anti-Christian enterprise. In order to reply 
to them, the Protestant divines were compelled to take different 
ground from tlu'it which their predecessors had chosen in the 
two previous centuries. Hooker, Andre wes, Land, Taylor, and 
the rest of the High Church seliool, had based the obligation 
of religious ])elief to a large extent upon (diureh authority. 
Ihit tlieir o[)ponenis Inul replied that if that principle were 
admitted, it was impossible to jii^tify the separation from 
Ivoiue. The Puritans of the old school had »sct up the Scrip- 
tures, as (U)nstituting by themselves an infallible religious 
oraelt‘.. Put the notorious, important, and interminable differ- 
ences of inbu'pretation which divhled the Biblical party had 
discretlited this method of appeal. The (^luakers and other 
idtra-Puritans, discarding both Church authority aud the letter 
of Scripture, had imagined that they had found, in a certain 
inward sjnritual illumination residing in the souls of believers, 
the unerring religious guide Avhieh all men desired. But the 
monstrous profaiieness aud extravagance to whi(‘h this doctrine 
of the inward light had often conducted its adlnuents had 
brought this expedient also into discredit The only course 
loft for tin* divines was to found the duty of accepting Chris- 
tianity upon the dietab'S of common sense and n\ason. The 
Deists urged that the (diristian doctrines were irrational ; the 
divines met them on their own ground, and contended that, on 
tho contrary, revelation was in itself so antecedently probable, 
and was sup]K)rted by so many solid proofs, that it was but 
the [)nrt of prudeiiec*, and good sense to accept it. The reason- 
ahimess of Christianity — tliQ eridenres for Christianity — the 
of revelation such was the tenor of all their replies. 
It has well be(Mi called a ratiomdising age — SccuJuin Hationalis- 
tieum, 

87. Among the crowd of publicatidns issiu'd by the Chris- 
tian iipologists, there arc three or four which have obtained a 
permanent place hi gtmeral literature. The first is Bentleys 
Phileleidherus Lipsiensis (171^1), written in answer to Collins’ 
Discourse on Vree Thinking. This is a short and masterly 
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in which the great Aristarch proved, with reference to 
some cavilling objections which Collins had derived from the 
variety of readings in the manuscripts, that the text of the 
ifew Testament was on the whole in a better and sounder state 
than that of any of the Greek classical authors. 

88. The second is Bishop Berkeley’s Alcipliron^ published 
in 1732. This treatise is singularly delightful reading. The 
beauty of the language, the ease and artless graces of the style, 
the lucidity of the reasoning, tlv^ fairness shown to the other 
side (for Berkeley always treats his opponents like a gentle- 
man, and gives them credit for sincerity, not with supercilious 
and censorious arrogance, like such writers as Bishoj) War- 
burton), are among its many excellcTiccs. In form it is a 
dialogue carried on between Dion, Euphranor, and Crito, the 
defenders of the Christian doctrine and the principles of morals, 
and Alciphron and Lysicles, the representatives of free-thinking, 
or, as Euphranor names diem in imitation of Cicero, ‘ minute 
philosophers.’ Alciphron frankly avows that the progress of 
free inquiry luis led him to disbelieve in the exisbmee of God 
and the reality of moral distinctions; he is, howevau*, gradually 
driven from position after position by the ingenious qiie.stionings, 
Sorratico more^ of kmphranor and Crito, and, after a long ami 
stubborn contest, allows himself to be vanquislied by the force 
of tmth. 

89. The third is the Analoijy of RpJigion^ both Natural and 
Rrvealedj to the Co7isfitf/iinn and ('onrse of Nature (173()), 
by Bishop Butler. Of this }»rofound and difru?ult piece of 
argumentation, tiie exact force and hearing of which can only 
be mastered by close and continuous study, some notion as to 
the general sco])e can be derived from the suinmary, found 
near the conclusion, of th(i {»rincipal objections against religion 
to which amswers have been attempted in tla^ book. Th(‘ iirst 
of these objections is taken from the tardiije.ss and gradual 
(ilaboration of the j)Ian of salvation ; to whicJi it is answered 
that such also is the rule in nature, gradual e.hange — G^on- 
tiriuity,’ a.s we now (jail it- being <iistin(3tive. of the (ivolutioii 
of God’s cosnii(;a] }>laii. The second stumbles at tlui appoint- 
ment of a Mediat(»r ; to which the consid(^,ration is oppost^d, 
how God does in point of fact, from day to day, appoint otliers 
as the instruments of Ifis mercies to ns. 'Fhe third })roceeds 
from those who are staggered by the doctrine of redemption, 
and suggests that reformation is the natural and nja.souiible 
remedy for moral delimjmmcy ; to wluch it is answtjred, among 
other thingvS, tliat even the heathen instinct told them tl)at 
this was insu(Hci(mt, and led tlumi to the rem ^dy of sacrifice. 
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The foiirili is taken from the liglit of Christianity not being 
universal, nor its evidence so strong as might possibly «4iave 
been given us ; its force is weakened or rebutted by observ- 
ing, lirst, how God dispenses His ordinary gifts in such great 
variety, both of degree and kind^«;, amongst creatures of the 
same species, ^ind even to the same individuals at different 
times ; secondly, how ‘ the evidence upon which we are natu- 
rally appointed to act in commbn matters, throughout a very 
great part of life, is doubtful in a high degree/ ‘Probability/ 
says Ibitler in another place, ‘is the guide of life/ 

As against the Deists, the controversy was now decided. 
It was a])iindantly proved that the fact of a revelation was. if 
not demonstrable, yet so exceedingly prol^able that no prudent 
mind could reject it, and that the Christian ethics were not 
inc.onsistent with, but a continuation and expansion of, natural 
morality. I)(‘ism 'accordingly fell into disrepute in England, 
about the middle of the century, c^hut in France the wa:>rks of 
some of the English Deists became known through the trans- 
lations of Diderot and the Encyclopaedists, and doubtless co- 
operated with those of VolUiire in causing the outburst of 
irreligion which followed the Revolution of 1789. 

90. One more of th(‘se apologetic 'works must be mentioned, 
the Dtvinv Legation of Moses, by Bishop Warburton (1743). 
This writer, known for his arrogant tem[)er, to whom .Mallet 
addre?s(‘d a parnjddet inscribed ‘To the most Impudent Man 
alive, ^ had considerable intellectual gifts. His friendship with 
Pope, whose //ssri// on Man he defended against the ('ensures 
of Crousa/, first brought him into •notice. The favour of 
(j>iieeu Cdiroline, wh(\se discerning eye real merit or genius 
seldom e.scaped, raised him to the episcopal bencli. The fu’l 
title of the controversial work above mentioned is, ‘ 'Fhe Divine 
Legiition (d’ Mostis demonstrated (»n the Frinciph's of a Religious 
Deist from tlie Omission of the Doetrine o{ a Future Slate of 
Rewiird and Pnuisliment in the Jewo’sh Dispensation,’ The in- 
trodiicti‘>n is in tlu' form of a ‘ Dedication to the Free Thinkers,’ 
in which, whifi* j»rotesting against the hiiflbonery, scurrility, and 
other unfair arts which tlio anti-Christian writers employed in 
c.ontrnversy, M'arburton carefully guards himself from the sup- 
position of ]>eing hostile to the freedom o{ the press. ‘No 
generous and sinc(*re advocate of religion,’ he says, ‘ Avon Id desire 
an adversary whom tlie laws had before disarmed.*^ 

91, The rise of Metluulism dates from about 1730. It was 
a reaction against the coUiuoss and dryness of the* current 

* The niiitorials of the above skoUih aro partly taken from an able paper by 
tho lale Mr.Tatyson in the vohiiuo of H^sai^s aiul Heviewt. 
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PFotestant theology, which has heoii described as ‘ polished as 
inaid)le, but also as lifeless and cold.’ With its multiplied 
‘proofs’ and ‘evidences,’ and appeals to reason, it had failed 
to make Christianity better known or more loved by its gene- 
ration ; its authors are constantly bewailing the inefficacy of 
their own arguments, and the increasing corruption of the age. 
Methodism appealed to the heart, thereby to awaken the con- 
science and influence the will ; and this is the secret of its 
astonishing success. It originated in the prayer-meetings of 
a few devoutly disposed young men at Oxford, whom Wesley 
joined, and among whom he at once becanu* the leiuling spirit. 
He was himself much influenced by Count Zinztmdorf, the 
founder of Moravianism; but his large and sagacious mind 
refused to entangle itself in mysticism ; and, after a curious 
debate, they parb'd, and each went his own way. After fruit- 
lessly endeavouring for many years to accommodate the new 
movement to the forms of >-‘he Kstablishmeiit, Wesley organised 
an independent system of ministerial work and government 
for the sect which lie hud called into existence. After tlie 
middle of the century multitudes of human beings commenc(‘d 
to crowd around the newly opened manufacturing and mining 
centres in tlie nurtliern counties. Neither tliey nor their 
employers took much thought about tbeir religious coiiccrus. 
Hamiiered by their legal status, and traditionally suspicious of 
anything approaching to enthusiasm, the clergy of tin? l<]stab- 
lished Church neglected this new d(3niand on their chaiity ; — 
and miners and factory hamls would have grown uj> as pagans 
ill a Christian land had not tlie Wi’sleyan irregulars flung 
themselves into the breach, and endeavoured to bring the* 
Gospel, according to their umb rs^anding of it, within tlui reacli 
of these untended flecks. The moveimuit obtained a vast ex- 
tension, and has (jf course a literature to represent it ; but from 
its sectarian poution the literature of Methodism is, to use an 
American plira.''e, sfctinnal merely; it possesses no ])ermanent 
or general interest. Wesley himself, and perhaps Fhdcjlier of 
Madelcy, arc* the only <*xcej>tions. 

92. Conyers Midilleton wrote in 1729 his Lrfl^r from Jiomr, 
in which he attem])ted to derive all th(3 c(3i(*inonies of the 
Roman ritual from the l^agan religion which it hail snpplanteil. 
An able rejdy, The (JedhoKr Christian Iunfrurted, w'as written 
by Challoner (1737), to the effect that Middleton’s averments 
were in part untrue, in part true, but not to the purpose*, of his 
argument, since an external rttseaiihlance between a Pagan and 
a Christian rite was of no importance, provided the inward 
meaning of the two were different. 
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The excellent Bishop Challoner was converted in early youth by the 
teaching of John G(»th(jr. Many years of his life were pa3?»ed iif the 
English College .at Douai; in 1741 he came over to England to take 
charge of the southern district, with the title of Bishop of Debra in 
partibus. He died in his ninetieth year in 17S1, saddened by the ruin 
and confusion wrought by the No-Poix*ry riots of the previous year. 
Among his nuuidtous works, cliiefly controver>ial and devotional, none 
has a higher value than the Memoirs of Missionary Priests (1742); it 
ctnitains numberless <letails, which wouM otherwise have been lost, respect- 
ing the labours and sufferings of Catholic priests employed on the English 
rni.^sion, from the change of rcdigi. n down to the Bishop’s own time. 

J)r. Prideaux {antCt IV. H8) is the author of The Connexion of the History 
of the Old and New Tcsfamnits (1715), a work still much priz<.‘d by Angli- 
cans. The good Thomas Wilson, Protestant Bishop of Sod<»r and Man, 
author of two widely known devotional manuals, Sacra Privata and 
an Introduetiovi to the Ilobj Communion^ ch>sed a long and beautiful life 
in 175.5. 

Philip Doddridge, the son of a Lornlon merchant, IaV)oured for many 
years as a Nonconformist nunistei at Northainpttm. He is the author of 
liise and Progress of Re! iy ion in the Soul (1745), a Life of Colnnel Gardiner, 
who fell at Prestonjnins, and the Favidy Expositor. 

William Paley, a writer of great clearm*ss of thought and force of 
character, after ])a^‘^ing thioie^h C.ainbridge, took orders, and became 
(jventually Arcluhacon of Carlisle, llis Horce Pau/inre (1790) is an 
endeavour, by ])ointing out various ‘umh signed coincidences’ between 
passages in the Pauline Episth*s and the narrative in the Acts of the 
A]JO>tl<‘.s, to estaldish the historical credibility of biAh. In his Evidences of 
Christianity (179.1) he p<»pulaii.-<ed and put in a more striking and available 
shape! the argunuints supj)lied by Lardner (see above, § 40). In Natural 
Tiuoloyy (1802) he aims at proving the existence of .tn intelligent per.sonal 
Creator by the numerous iiistauct‘s of apparent de.sign which may ho traced 
in the work.s of Nature. 


Philosophy, 1700 ~ 1800 Berkeley, Shaftesbury, 
Hume, Reid, Butler, Hutcheson, Adam Smith, 
Hartley, Tucker, Priestley, Paley. 

93. Notliiiig niov!*. than a meagre outline of the history of 
philosojihy in this period eaii here ho. attempted. Tho.se who 
d(‘va)to(l tliemsolves to pliiluMiphieid studies were iinmerous ; 
this, in f;u*t, 11 {> to past the middle of the century, was the 
fashionahhi and favourite pursuit with the eduealed classes. 
The most famous work of the great t‘st poet of the uge, Poj>e's 
/vs-sn// 071 Miut^ is a ni(*taphysieo moral treatise in heroic*, verse. 
The plnlosopheis may he classed uuder*varitms ln*ads : wo have 
the Sensational .seliool, founded by Loe.ke, of whom we have 
already sj^ken ; the Idealists, represented by Bishop Berkeley ; 
the Sceptical school, founded by Hume; the Common-sense 
or Scutch 8cln.fjl, eomurising the names of Beid, Brown, and 

2 £ 
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Dugald Stewart ; and the Moralists, represented by Butler, 
Smith, and Paley. 

There are few philosophers whose personal character it is 
more agreeable to contemplate than George Berkeley, the 
Protestant Bishop of Cloyno-. lie was born in 1681 at Kilevin, 
in the county of Kilkenny, and educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, where he ol)tained a fellowship in 1707. About four 
years later he went over to London, where he was received 
with open arms. Tliere seems to have been something so 
winning about his personal address that criticism, when it 
questioned his positions, forgot its usual bitterness ; and extra- 
ordinary natural gifts seemed for once to have aroused no (*nvy 
in the beholder. Pope, whose satire wtis so unsparing, ascribes 

To Berkeley every virtue under heaven (£pU. to the Satire»^ ii. 73) ; 

1 

and Atterbury, after an iij^terview with him, said, ‘ So much 
understanding, so much knowledge, so much innocence, and 
such humility, I did not tliink had bt*en the portion of any ])ut 
angels, till 1 sa\v tliis genthunan.’ ^ 

Of Berkeleys share in the controversy with tlie Deists we 
have already s])oken. llis Prmnples of HumiHt Kiiuirhd^jr. 
published in 1710, contains the Idealist systcuii for which his 
name is chiefly remembered.’-^ In devising tins, his aim was 
still practical ; he hoped to cut the, eroiiml away from beneath 
the rationalising assailants of ChrLtiaiiity by proving that the 
existence of the material universe, the supposeil invariable laws 
of which were set up by the sceptics as inconsistent witli 
revelation, was in itself problematical, since all that we can 
know directly respecting it is the vleciti whi(di we form of it, 
which ideas may, after all, be delusive, llis otlicr ])hilo- 
sophical works are //y/as and Philonoas, Siris, or 
on Tar-water, and a Thenry of ViMow Sir riames Maekintosli 
was of opinion that Berkedey^s works W(*re beyond dispute tlie 
finest models of philosophical style since (deero. 

93rt. The ]»}iilosophical essays and j)apers of Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, third Karl of Shaftesbury, were, (;olle(*ted after 
his deatli, and publislied under tlie title of (JharaHrristicfi of 
Men, Manners, Opindnis, Times (1716). Slnifti^sbury opposed 
the atheists, and supported the doctrine of an i!dH;r(‘nt moral 
sense in man: he writers, however, in a scejitical tomr on tlie 
subject of revealed religion, and is tlierofore classed by Lcland, 
in his View of the Principal Deislica! Wnters, with the authors 

I Mackintosh's on Ethical Plnb)8f>phtf, article * Berkeley/ 

3 bee Grit. Sect, ch. 11. § 45. 
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of that school. His style is pure, ea^sy, and pleasing, jvhile 
not deficient in dignity and iiDpressiveness. Among the essays 
are ‘ A Letter concerning Enthusiasm,’ ‘ Sensus Communis,’ 
‘Advice to an Author,’ and ‘An Inquiry concerning Virtue 
and Merit.’ In the first-named he insists upon the utility 
jind po\v(ir of rulicule to ‘ eject and exorcise the melancholy 
demon of Juithusiasm.’ Repression of ‘paiiick outbursts of 
this nature’ by law or the sword of the magistrate is, he 
maintnins, both wrong and absurd. ‘To prescribe bounds to 
fancy and speculaticm, to regulate men’s apprehensions and 
religious beliefs or fears, to suppress by violence the natural 
passion of Liithusiasm, or to endeavovii* to ascertain it, or 
reduce it to one species, or bring it under any one modification, 
is in truth no better s(*ns(*, nor <leserves a better character, 
than what the comedian declares of the like project in the 
allair of love : — 

c 

Nihilo plus agas, 

Qaani si des operam ut cum ratione iiisanias.* 

This passage is very characteristic of Shaftesbury’s style. 

Bernard de Mandeville, a native of Holhmd, publinhed in 1714 ’a 
famous i)oi>k, ot whicii tlio long title sufficiently explains the purport. 
It is ‘TIk- F able of the Dees, or, Private Vices Public Benefits: con- 
taining several Ui.'>c‘our>es, to demonstrate, That Human Frailties, during 
the degeneracy <»f Maiikiml, may be turned to the advantage of the Civil 
Society, and made to supply the place of Moral Vn tins.’ Mandeville’s 
principles weie attackt’d by, among otht ra, Wilhain Law, Hutcheson, and 
Hiu’keley in his Alclphron. He replies! to lierkeley in the Letter to Dion, 

94. David Hume, bora at Evl inburgh iiriTll, was educated 
for the bar. He was never marricul. He enjoyed through life 
[Kirfect health, and wa.s gifted with iintlaggiiig spirits and a 
clnMU’fnl, amiahle disposition. His passions were not naturally 
strong and liis souiul judgment and good sense enabled him tti 
keep them under control. He died in 1776. 

Hume’s chief philosophical wt>vks are contained in two 
voliime.s of Essays and Treatises. The first volume consists of 
As.sv«//x Morale J^oUtirafy and Literar?/, in two ptiris, originally 
publish(‘d in 1742 and 1752 respectively. The second volume 
ccnlains the hii^uirf/ mnyfrnimj Ilnmmi (•ntfer.datidimjy^ and 
oilier treatises, tlie whol<*of whi(*h are ;i n^vised condensation of 
the TrcAiHsv on Human Nalfm\ published in 1738, and spoken of 
in th(‘ advertismnont to the Essays and Treatises as a ‘juvenile 
work,’ for whicli the author deelined to be responsible in his 


> Sec Crit. Sect. 11. ch. § 46. 
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ripcr^ years. In those treatises Ilurne propounds his theory 
of xinivcrsal scepticism. Berkeley had (lonicd matter, or the 
mysterious somewhat inferred by philosophers to exist beneath 
the sensible properties of objects ; and Hume went yet further, 
and denied mind, the substahce in which successive sensations 
and reflections are supposed to inhere. Tliat we do perceive, 
and do reflect, is, he admitted, *ccrtain ; but what that is which 
por(‘eivos and reflects, whether it has any indcperulent being of 
itself, apart from the series of impressions of wdiich it is the 
subject, is a point altogether obscure, and on which, he main- 
tained, our faculties have no means of determining. Wulosopliy 
was thus placed in a dilemma, and became impossible.^ 

05. The Scotch or Common-sens(', school has received ample 
justice at the hands C)f Cousin in his Courn de Philo^aphie 
Aloderne, Its rise dat(‘s from the ap[)earance of Reid’s In- 
quiry into the. Human Mind uimoi the Prinriplei^ of Common 
^ense, published in 1704. a reaction against the idealism 
of Berkeley and the scepticism of Hume, the rise of the Com- 
moii'Sense school was natural enough. It said in cflect -^We, 
have a rough, general iioiion of the existence of matter out- 
side and independently of ours<‘lvcs, of which no subtbdy can 
(feprive us ; and the instinctive impulse whicli we feed to })ut 
faith in the results of our menial oprra, lions is an irrefragal)l(? 
proof, and tin? be>t tliat can be given, of the reasonableness of 
that faith.’ 

Jj(). Among the moralists of the peudod Butler lioMs the 
highest place. Tin* fact of the existence in tin* mind (»f dis^ 
intere.-ted afToctions and disposition"', pointing to the good of 
others, which Hobbes had denied, Bntlcr, in those admirable 
Sernoma preached in the Rolls Chapel, has incontrovertihly 
established. ‘ In tliese sermons he has taught truths more 
capable of Ijcing exactly distinguished from the doctrines of 
his predecessors, more satisfactorily esta})li.'.he(1 hy Idm, more 
compreliensivedy ajijdied to ])artieulars, more rationally c.on 
nected "with each other, and therefore moie wortliy the name 
of discov(;ry, than any with which ue are. luapiaintod ; if we 
ought not, witli .vane, lie.sit.ition, to except the hrsl steps of 
the (Irecian ])!olov^pheis toward^ a ‘‘Theory of Morals.”’- 
Hutcheson, an Iiidsman, author of an Inquiry into Heaniy 
and Virtue (<-ir. a^nd whosa^ /S7/>7ea/. oj Moral Philosophy 

appeared aft(?r his death in 1747, followed in the same, track of 
thought. Hume’s Inquiry ronrerniny the Princi]>le>< of Morals 
wa.s considered by himself to be the best of his writings ; 

* He© JiewuH’.s llinttury of Phifosophy, 

* AhickintoMh'M />i>.wr/aO'oe, p. lUl. 
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it is, at any rate, the least paradoxical. Adam Smith, in his 
Theory of Moral Sentiments, published in 1759, follows ilume 
in holding the principle of sympathy to be the chief source of 
our moral feelings and judgment^. Hartley, in his remarkable 
book, Ohsrrmtio/is on Man (1749), teaches that the develop* 
ment of the Aioral faculty witliin us is mainly effected through 
the principle of the association of ideas, a term first af)plied 
in this sense by I.ocke Tucker’s Liyht of Nature is chiefly 
metaphysical : so far as he touches on morals, he shows a 
disposition to return to the selfish theory, in opposition to 
the view of disinterested moral feelings introduced l)y Butler. 
Priestley, who, brought up as a Calvinist, embraced Unitarian 
Opinions, and .^ympatliised with the l*rench Revolution — on 
which account a Birmingham mob set fire to his house in 
1701 — ado})t(id in his Ulnst rations of PJtilosophical Necessity 
the belief as to the inevitable character of human actions which 
Auguste Comte has extended wi lely in our own times. In 
liis Institutes (f Natural and Uesealed Ntiyion Priestley’s 
entire system is laid bare. But neither as tlieologian nor as 
])hilosopher will he be remembered so long as for his claim to 
a place in the tejujfle of Science, in riglit of his discovery of 
oxygen. Lastly, William Paley, following Tucker, elaborated 
in his Moral a,nd Political Philosophy, publislied in 1785, his 
well-knowm sysbun of Ulilitarianism. ‘Virtue,’ he said, Us 
tlie doing good to luiinkiud, in obedience to the will of Uod, 
and for the sake of everlasting ha])i)iness.’ IMnckintosh re- 
marks that. it. folhuvs, as a nee('ssary consequence from this 
propo.sition, that U‘V(‘ry act w’hich Hows from generosity or 
])(MieV()lence is a vice.’ 


Political Science : -Bolingbroko, Godwin, Paine. 

97. Henry St. dt)hn, Lord Boliiigbroke, who had, as before 
inf‘nti<med (sect. 1), been implicat(*d in schemes for {Hacing 
tlie Pretender^ on the lliToiio, fled to France in 1715, and was 
for sorin' time us.sociated with the Jacidute ciinse. Finding 
pro)>ahly that., whatever might be its merits, that cause had 
inea|)abje supporters, be. sncecedod in obtaining permission to 
return to Kngland in 1723. He joined the paUy o])posed to 
Waljiohi, and contributed powerful* papers to their organ, the 
Oraf(s 7 nan. But a menacing speeclr from Walpole made liim 

^ ‘ I’rotomlor ’ does not nitjaii, as in.any por.sons inuipne, ono who makes a 
pvfteyuiedBMvl ha,<*olcss olaira, hut merely one who puts fortli a claim, like the 
Vrenoh pn^tfinkinL 
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tremble for his safety, and he again retired to France in 1737, 
lie i\3turned in 1743, but his influenee was gone; he was 
neither trusted nor resj)ected ; and he lived in retirement till 
his death in 1751. ilis collected writings, edited by David 
‘Mallet, appeared in 1754. Tci the ])rcface to the lirst essay, a 
‘ Dissertation on Parties/ written about 1737, ‘ne repudiates 
the Pretender, and says that t^e general design of these essays 
was ‘to assert and vindicate the justi<'e and lionour of the 
Revolution ; of the principles estaJ dished, of the moans cm- 
}>loyed, and of the ends obtained by it.’ A striking conversion, 
indeed, in the ex-SecTctary of State to the C<nirt of St. (ler- 
mains! Of his historical writings tlie chief ohjecds were to 
. clear up his own character and to Justify the Peac.e of l-trecht. 
His ‘ liOtter to Sir William Wyndham.’ [u-ivatidy printed and 
circulated abnut 1717, is vigorously written, and shows his 
style at its best. The ‘ Idea of a Patriot* King.’ a treatist^ 
fitter for the lecture-room tiian the council-clianibca-, seriously 
propounded, as a cure for the evils of llto State, an extension of 
the royal prerogative, tlie sovereign being, as the constitution 
liad come to be understood, unduly hampered l)y the House of 
Commons in his generous labours to promote the bappiin'ss of 
his people. t.)f course the king sr) (‘iifninchised was to })e very 
virtuous and truly patriotic.; luit how lliis was to b(‘ secured 
did ]iot appear. 

Among those who supported in this country the j>()litical 
theories of tlie French Jacobins and Rousseau, the most mnimuit 
were William Godwin and Thomas Paine, d'he former pui»- 
lished his Inquiry r<mcerniny Palitiral Jusiire in I7lt3 ; the 
latter was living in Ajnerica during the War of Independema*, 
and, by the ]>iiblieatioii of his poriodic’ul tracts entitled Coinnum 
contrilmt(‘d not a litthi to chase away the despondemw 
which was l^eginning at one time to pn^vail among tlie (‘olonists, 
and to detine their position and political aims. TImj Jiiyhfs n/ 
appeared in 1702, ami the A//c oy’ //eaxo?/, a work conceived 
in the extremest Freneh fn'e-thinking spirit, in 1704. 

Samuel Parr is th<*. subject of an amusing pa]>er by !>«' 
Quincey, ‘Dr. Parr, or Wbiggism in its relation to Ja’teralure. ’ 
(1862;. He is described as ‘a little man, in a most plebeian 
wig,’ with a lisp like ‘a little French irossipping ablxV In 
person, character, and opinions he was tlm very antithesis of 
Johnson. He was a tyrafinical and not very successful peda- 
gogue. He is the auilior of iiumbt^rless trac.ts and sermons, 
but the ordy piece of good literary work that lie ever did was 
the introduction, in flowing and corree.t Ditin, to an edition of 
Bellendeii's De Sialu {nnie^ 111. 89). ‘ 
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Political Economy Adam Smith, Malthus ; Criti- 
cism Warton, Burke ; ^Esthetics Reynolds, 
Walpole. 

98. The science of Political E(ioiioniy was, if not invented, 
at least enlarged, simplified, aiid^ systematised by Adam Smith, 
in his celebrated buiuvnj into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations (1776). ^ The late rise of this science may 
])(‘ ascribed to several causes ; — to the contempt with which the 
ancient Greek pliiloso[)hers reganlcd the whole business of 
money-getting; to tlu* aversion entertained by the philosophers 
of later schools for luxuri/^ as the great d( 4 )raver of morals, 
whence they would ])e litthi disposed to analyse, the sources of 
that wealth, the accumulation of which made luxury possible ; 
hu^tly, to the circamstance that during the Middle Ages the 
cl(‘rg\ were the sohi educators of society, and were not likely 
to undertakt*, the study of phenomena whi(di lay ipiite out of 
their track of thought and action. Only when the laity came tc 
be generally educated, and began to rellect intelligently upon the 
principl(*s and laws involved in the everv-<lay operations of the 
tcjuporal life, C(»uld a science of wealth become possible. 

(’ertaiu peculiariti(*s about the East Indhin trade of the 
s(iV(int(‘(Mith (i(*iitury, which consisted chiefly in the exchange of 
silks and other Imlian manufacturt‘s for bullion, gave occasion 
to a number of pamphlets, in which the triUi ]>rinci[)les of ci)m- 
merce weni gradually developed. lUit what was called the 
‘mercantile s\stem’ was long the favourite doctrine, both with 
statesmen and economists, and, indeed, even yet not quite 
exploded. r)y tliis was meant a system of cunning devices, 
having for their object, i\y repivs.sing trade in one direction, 
and encouraging it in another, to leave the, c(»mniunity at the 
fuid of each year more j)lentifully su{)plicd with the jwecioiis 
metals (in whitdi alom*. wealth was tlien supposed to consist) 
than at the end of the preceding. The, tradition of over- 
governmenl, which had come down from the Koman Empire, 
joimal to tin* narrow (corporate spirit \vhich had arisen among 
tln‘ great trading citi(‘S of the Middle Ages, led naturally to 
such views of national economy. Every one knows whateflbrts 
it has cost in our own days to establish the simple principle of 
commercial freedom - the right to ‘ b\!y in the clieapest and sell 
in the dearest market.^ 'riiat this jwineiple has at last prevailed, 
ami that money, in so far as it is not itself a mere commodity, 
is now reganled ni>t as wealth, but as the variable represent/^ltive 
of wealth* is mainly due lo the great work of Adam Smith, 
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Thomas R. Malthus, a Cambridge man, published in 1798 his celebrated 
Essay^n the Principle of Population, in which he endeavours to prove that 
it is the invariable tendency of population to increase faster than the 
means of subsistence. 

99. Edmund Burke ))nbli*shecl in 1751) his celebrated philo- 
sophical Essay on the origin of our ideas of the Suhlima and 
Beautiful. lie was then a young man, and had studied 
philosophy in the siuisuous school of Locke ; at a later period 
of his life, he would lU'ohahly In^ve imported into his essay 
vsome of the transcendental ideas wliich had been brouglit 
to light in the interval, and for which his mind presented 
a toAvardly and congenial soil. The analysis of those im- 
pressions on the mind which raise the emotion of the sublime 
or that of the beautiful is carcTully and ingeniously mach^ ; 
the logic is generally sound ; and if the tlieory does not 
seem to be incontrovertibly established as »a wiiole, the illus- 
trative reasoning employed- in support of it is, for the most 
part, striking, picturesque, and true. The reader may tind 
it difficult to understand how these two judgments can be 
mutually consistent, yet it is perfectly intelligible. The 
theory, for instance, whieli makes the emotion of the sublime 
inseparably associated with the sens(‘ of th»‘ terrible (terror, 
‘the common stock of everything that is sublime,’ part ii. 
sect. 5), is not quit(3 proved : for he gives magnificence? — 
such as that of the starry lieavens ns a soann* of (he sul)- 
lime, without showing < indeed, it would bo dillicult to show) 
that whatever was magnificent wa.s necessarily also tprrible. 
But at the same time he proves, with great ingenuity and 
completeness, that in a great many cases, wlnui the emotion 
of the sublime is pr(*sent, the element of terror is, if not a 
necessary condition, at any rate a concomitant and infiuential 
circumstance. His theory (;f the beautiful is equally ing(*nious, 
but perhaps still more disputable. T>y Inniuty he means (part 
iii. sect 1) ‘that quality, or those qualities in bodies by which 
they cause love or some j)a.ssion similar to it.’ He labours at 
length to prove that beauty does not depe.nd upon proportion, 
nor upon fitness for the eml designed : but that it floes chiefly 
depend on the five following properties ( 1 ) smallm‘s.s ; (2; 
smoothness; (3) gradual variation; (4) delicafiy ; (5) mild toiu? 
in colour. That the emotion of beauty is unconnet?ted with 
the perception of harmony or prciportion is certainly a bold 
assertion. However, evc*n if the analysis were ever so accairaU? 
and perfect, it might still be maintained tliat the treatisf? con- 
tain* little that is really valuable towards tlie formation of a 
sound system of criticism, either in oestlietics * or literature. 
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The reason is briefly tliis — that tlie quality which men chiefly 
look for in works of art and literature is that which is 
variously named genius, greatness, nobleness, distinction, the 
ideal, <fec.; where this quality is absent, all Burke^s formal 
criteria for testing tlie presence of the sublime or the beautiful 
may be complied with, and yet the work will remain intrin- 
sically insignilicant. As appliec? to nature, the analysis may 
perhaps be of more value ; because the mystery of infinity forms 
' the background to each natural scene ; the divine calm of the 
universe is behind the mountain peak or tln^ rolling surf, and 
furnishes punct\ially, and in all cases, that element of nobleness 
which, in the works of man, is present only in the higher souls. 
Hence, there being no fear that we shell ever find Nature, if 
we understand her, mean, or trivial, or superficial, as we often 
find the human artist, we may properly concentrate our atten- 
ti(m on the sources of the jiarticular emotions which her scenes 
ex(nte ; and among these particular'^emotions those of the sub- 
lime and beiuitiful are second to none in power. 

100. Sir Joshua Reynolds* excellent Discourses on Paintinn^ 
or rather the first part of them, ai)peared in 1779. Horace 
Walpole’s Anerdoies of Painiing^ compiled from the unwieldy 
C()lloctions of Virtue on the lives and works of British artists, 
were ])ublished hot ween the years 1761 and 1771. 

William Gilpin, vicar of Boldre, in the New Forest, is the 
author of a delightful hook, Remarks on Fort^st Scenenj (1791). 
Sir Uvedale Price, in his Essays on the Picturesque^ produced 
the first good hook on landseap>e gardening. 

101. The Letters of Lord Chesterfield to his natural son, 
Idiilip Stanhope, were jmhlishod soon aftci^the writer’s death, 
in 1773. Johnson, win* never forgave Lord Cliesterfi(‘id for 
having tr(*at('d him, at a time when he stood in great need 
of patnmage, with coldness and neglect, said that the Leltcu’s 
‘ taught the morals of a courtezan, and the manners of a 
dancing-master.* There is more point than truth in this cen- 
sure. There miglit have been soine awkwardii(‘ss in writing 
about morals, (amsidering to whom the letters were addressed ; 
tlui subject of conduct, therefore, in regard to great matters, 
is not touclied U|)on ; but good conduct in little things, self- 
d(*nial in trifles. — in a wiwd, all that constitutes good-breeding, 
— is enforced with much grace ami propj’iety. Jolinson hims(‘lf 
was only too vudnerahle on this head; Lord ( ’he.sterfiold de- 
scribes him in the Letters under the character of a * respectable 
Hottentot.* 
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RECENT «MES. 

1800 1850 . 

Ruling Ideas T?heory of the Spontaneous in Poetry. 

1. As no suinmiivy wliich our limits would permit us to 
give of the political evmts between 1800 Und 1850 could add 
materially to the student's knowledge lespc'cXing a period so 
recent, we shall omit here the, historic.al sketch which we pre- 
fixed to each of the two preceding chapl(‘rs. 

At once, from the opening of the nineteenth century, wo 
meet with oiigiiuility and with energetic convi(;tions ; the 
deepest problems are sounded with the utmost freedom . de- 
corum gives place to carne.^jlness, and principles are mutually 
confronted instt‘ad of forms. Wo. siK*ak of Kugland only ; tlie 
change to which we refer set in at an earlier period in Frances 
and Germany. Ln tin* maim the c'hief p(‘rvading movement 
of Society may be described as om? of reaction ai^ciinst tlm 
id(}as of the, eighteenth century. 1'ho<e ideas wine, in brief, 
Ihitionalism and h\;rmalism, both in literature and in politics. 
Pope, for instance, was a rationalist, and al.'^o a formalist, in 
both re.sj>ec,ts. In his view of society, he took the cxeelhuice of 
no institution for granted -he would not admit that antiquity 
in itself constituted a claim to reveremai ; on tlu*, contrary, his 
turn of mind dispo.Sf‘d him to try all tilings, old and luiw, by the. 
te.st of their rationality, and to ridicule tlic multiplicity of forms 
aud usages — .some marking ideas originally irrational, others 
whose meaning, once, clear and true, Inul Ixani lost or ol>svure<l 
through the change of circumstances -vvliich enc.umhered tlie 
public life of bis time. Yet ho was, at the .same time,, a poliii(*,al 
formalist in this sense, that he desired no swcuquiig (changes, and 
was quite content that* tlio soc,ial system should work on as it 
was. It suited him, and that wjus enougli for his sfimewhat 
selfish j>hilosoi)hy. Again, in literature In; was a rationalist, 
and also a formalist ; hut here in a good sen.se. For in Iit(u*ary, 
as in all other art, the /fyrm is f»f prime iin[)^rtanVe ; and his 
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destructive logic, while it crushed had forms, bound him to 
develop his powers in strict conformity to good ones, STow 
the reaction against these ide.'is was twofold. The conservative 
reaction, whihi it pleaded the claims of prescription, denounced 
the aberrations of niason, and eiaJeavoured to vindicate or 
r(‘-suscitato the Ideas lying at the base of existing political 
society, which the rationalism of tlie eighteenth C(mtiiry had 
sapped, rebelled at tlie same time against the arlntrary rules 
witli which, not l^^j)e himself but his followers, had fettered 
lite*rature. ddie liberal or revolutionary reaction, while, accept- 
ing tlie destructive rationalism of the eightocntli century, it 
s(a)ute.d its ]>olitical formalism us weak and Jnconsisbuit, joined 
th(i conservative' school in rebelling against tlie laugn of the 
arbitrary and tlie formal in literature. This, tlien, is the point 
of e<»nta(‘.t between Scott and tlie conserv^ati ve school on the 
(»nc hand, and ( ’oh'vidge, Godwin, P>yron, Slicllcy. and the rest 
of the revolutionary school on the other. They wc're all agieod 
that literature, :Mid (^specially poetry, was becoming a cold, life- 
h'ss aliair, conforming to all tlie rules and proprieties, but 
divorc(Ml from living nature, and the warm spontaiunty of the 
heart. ^hey iinaginial that the extravagant and exclusive 
admiration of the chi'^^ical models had occasioned this mi-chief; 
and tixing tludr eyes on tin' rude yet grand heginnings of modern 
society, which the spectacle of tln^ feudal ages presented to them, 
they thought that by imbuing themsiilves with the spirit of 
njinance and chivalry — by coming into moral contact with the 
robust faith and eiimgetic passions of a race not yet sophisti- 
cated by civilisation — they would wake up within themselves 
tlie great original forci's of the lumian spirit- forces which, once 
s<*t ill motion, would devi'lop congmiial literary forms, produced, 
not by th(* /uAor HmWy hut by a true inspiration. 

Kspeeially in poetry was this the, case. 'Fo the artitieial, 
inei'hanical, diihietie school, which Pope/s successors lia»l made 
intolcrab]<*, w^as now opj)oscd a (Hiunt(*r tlieory of tlie poetic 
tun(‘ti<m, wdiieh \\v may call the theory of the Spontaneous. 
.\s light Mows from the stars, or perfume from flowers — as the 
liglitingali'. cannot help singing, nor the bee ndrain from making 
hoTK'y ; so, aci’ording to this theory, poetry is the spontam'ous 
mnanation of a musical and beautiful soul. ‘The poet is born, 
and is not made and so is it with his jioeiry. To pretend to 
(umstTUct a beautiful poem is as if one were', to try to coUvStruet 
a tree. Something dead and w’oodon will he the result in I'ither 
ease. In a poet idfort is tantamount to condemnation, for it 
implies the absence of inspimlion. For the same reason, to be 
consciously didaette is incompatible with the true poetic gift 
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For whatever of great value comes from a poet is not that 
wliich he wills to say, but that which he cannot liolp saying — 
that which some higher power — call it Nature or what you will 
— dictates through his lips as through an oracle. 

2. This theory, wliich ‘certainly had many attractions and 
contained much truth, led to various important results. It 
drove away from Helicon mvny versifiers who had no business 
there by depriving them of an audience. The Biiatties, A ken- 
sides, Young.s, and Darwins, wht> had intlicted their duluess on 
the last century, under the imi)ression that it was poetry — a 
delusion shared by their readers — had to ‘pale their inelFectual 
fire’ and decamp, *wdien their soporific productions were con- 
fronted with the startling and direct utterances of th(‘ disciplt\s 
of the Spmitancous. ( )n the other hand, the theory produtted 
nr^w mischiefs and generated new mistakes. It did not silence 
inferior poets ; but they were of a diliereii? class from what they 
had been before. It wa's not now the moralist or the dabl»ler 
in philosophy, who, iniagining him.-.edf to have imjiortant infor- 
mation to convey to mankind, and aiming at d(dightiug Avliile 
he informed, constructed his epic, or ode, or metrical essay, as 
the medium of communication. It was rather the man gifted 
with a fatal facility of rime — with a mind teeming with trivial 
thoughts and corresponding words -who was misl(‘d by the 
new theory into confounding the rapidity of his conceptions 
with the spontaneity of geniu.s, and into thinking revision or 
curtailment of them a kind of tn‘a.son to the divine afflatus. 
Such writers geneially produced tw«> or three* ])retty pieces, 
written at their brightest moments, amidst a miscellaneous lu'ap 
of ‘fugitive poems' — rigidly so cal led -which were good for 
little or nothing. Upon real gcniu.s the theory acted l)oth for 
good and for evil. iSoeial success, upon which even the h(*st 
poets of tlie eighteenth century had set a high value, was 
despised by tlje liigher minds of tlio new school. They lov(‘,d 
to commune with Nature and tlieir own souls in soliiu(h.*, be- 
lieving that here was the source of true [)oetic inspiration. The 
resulting forms were often, so far as they went, beautiful and 
faultless in art ; they were worthy of tlie profound and beautiful 
thoughts which they embodied. In diet ion, rhythm, proportion, 
melody — in everything, in short, that (constitutes beauty of form 
— no poems ever conmosed attained to greater perfection than 
Shelley’s Shjlark or Keats’ Hypn^ion. Yet these forms, after 
all, were not of the highest order. The judgmerd of many 
generations has assigned the palm of superiority among poetic 
forms to the Epos and tlie iJrama ; yet in neither of these did 
the school of poets (;f whicli we sp(Mik achieve any success of 
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moinont. This was probably due to the influence of the theory 
which wc arc considering. The truth is, that no extensive 8,nd 
complex poem was ever composed without large help from that 
constructive faculty which it was the object of the theory to 
depreciate. Even Shakspere, whom* it is — or was — the fashion 
to consider as a wild, irregular poet, writing from impulse, and 
careless of art, is known to ha^^e carefully altered and re- 
arranged some of his plays- — Hamlet, for instance — and by so 
doing to have greatly raised their poetic, value. Virgil — Tasso 
— Dante must all liave expended a great amount of dry intel- 
lectual labour upon their respective masterpieces, in order to 
harmonise tlie parts and perfect the forms pf expression. Tlie 
bright* monients are transitory, even with minds endowtal 
with the highest order of imagination ; but by means of this 
labour — 

tasks in hours of ini^ight wilted 
May bv in hours of ghioih fnltill* d. 

But tin’s truth was obscured, or but dimly visilde, to minds 
which viewed jioetry in tlie light we have deHudbed. Even 
fScott true worker though he was - may he held to liavc* pro- 
duced )) 0 (Mns not commensurate witli the power that was in liim,* 
owing a want of due jiains in construction, attributable to 
the inllueiu'e. of the pia'vulcut ideas. 


Poetry: Sir Walter Scott, Keats, Shelley, Byron, 
Crabbe, Coleridge, Southey, Campbell, Wordsworth, 
Hood, Hogg, &c. 

3. The IJ/e of tSrott, edited hy his son-in-law, Lockhart, 
o]»ens witli a nmiarkuble fragment of autohiograpliy. Unhii|>- 
pily it extemls to no more than sixty pages, ami conducts us 
ami the. writer only to the ejxicli wlum, his education being 
linisluMl, hi‘ was about- to laiincli forth into the wwld ; but these 
few manly ami imxlc'^t pages contain a record of the early years 
of a great life, which cannot easily be mateli(‘d in interest. 
Walter Scott was born at Edinburgh on August 15, 1771. Jlis 
fatlier, (le.se<uid«‘d from the Border family ov elan of Scott, of 
wliiidi the chirflain was the Ihiki' of Buceleueli, was a writer 
to th(‘ sigm*t, tliat is, a solicitor ludonging to the highest branch 
of his jirofe^sion. A lameness in the right leg, first contracted 
when he was eigliteeii months old, was the cause of liis being 
sent away to }>nss in the '»ountry many of those years which 
most boys, pass^at school. Tie was fond of reading, and the 
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books wliicli touched his fancy or his feelings made an inddible 
im|')ression on him. Forty years later he remembered the deep 
delight with which, at the age of thirteen, stretched under a 
plane tree in a garden sl<>])ing down to the Tweed at Kelso, he 
had first read Percy’s lieliqnes of Ancient Poetry. ‘From this 
time,^ he says, * the love of natural beauty, morfe especially when 
combined with aiKnent ruias, or the remains of our fathers’ 
piety or splendour, became with me an insatialde passion, which, 
if circumstances hail permitted, k>wuul<l willingly have gratified 
by travelling over half tlie globe.’ When he was nineteen years 
old his father gave him Ins choici*, wliether to adopt his own 
profession, or to h't called to the bar. Scott preferred the 
latter ; lie studied the Scotch law with that conscientious and 
cheerful diligence wliicli distinguished liini through life, and 
began to practise as an advocate in 179-, with fair prospects 
of professional success. Put the beait of nature was too strong 
for him ; literature cngrd.-siHl more and more of his time and 
thoughts; and his first publication, in ITOfi, of translations of 
Lenore and other (b'-rman i>oems by Jbirger, was soon followed 
by various contrilmtions to L<*wis’ 7’u/cs (f ll'uniho', and by the 
comjfilation of tlie Minst relay rf the Srottiah Ponh f, many pieces 
in which are original, in the year 1802. In 1797 he had married 
Charlotte Carpenter (or Charpentier), and settled at J^asswade, 
on the Esk, near ‘classic llawthornden.’ Koreseeing that he 
would never sucr« ed at the liar, he (d)taineil in 1 799, through the 
intluence of the Duke <»f Ihiccleuch, the a}»pointiiiejit of Sherilf 
of Selkirkshire, to which, in 1806, wuxs added a clerkship in Uu* 
Court of Session, with a salary of .£ 1 300 a year. Ihith these 
appointments, wlii^di involved magisterial and official duties of 
a rather burtheiisome nature, always most punctually and con- 
scientiously discharged, Scott held to wdthin a year before his 
death. 

4. A mind so active and poxverful as that of vSeott c.ould 
not remain unaffected hy the wild fiuimmt of spirits caused 
by the breaking out of the French Revolution. Hut in tlie 
main, the foundatinns of hi.s moral and spiritual being rmnaiiied 
unshaken by lliose tmuj^ests. Ilis robust common sense tauglit 
him to attend to hi> own busine.ss in piefeacnce to devoting 
himself to the universal interests of mankind ; and his lov<j of 
what was ancient and possessed historic fame ~~liis fondness 
for local and family traditions — and thc^ predilection which he 
had for the manners and ideas of the days of chivalry — made 
the levelling doctrines of the Revolution especially hateful 
to him. It was otlierwd.se with most of the poets, his con - 
temporaries. Wordsworth, after taking his Megree at Cam* 
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bridge in 1791 — a ceremony for which he showed his contempt 
by devoting the preceding week to the perusal of Clarissa 
llarlome — went over to France, and, during a residence there 
of thirteen montlis, formed an intimacy with Beaupuis, a 
Girondist general, and with many of the Brissotins at Paris. 
Southey, upon 'whose smaller brain and livelier temperament 
tlie French ideas acted so powmfully as to throw him com- 
pletely off his balance, wrote the dramatic sketch of Wat 
7^//er - a higlily exj)Iusive and seditious ])roduction — while at 
Oxford in 1794-, and for some time seriously contemplated 
joining Cohu'idgc in establishing a Pantisocratic community 
‘on tlie banks of the Susquehanna.^ Cole;:idge, whose teeming 
brain produced in later life so many systems or fragments of 
systems, Avas in 1794 full of his wonderful scheme of ‘ Pan* 
tisocaacy,’ in anticipation of the jdialanstijres of Fourier and 
tlie Icaria of Cabct. In his ode to Firc^ FaiavK^ and Slaughter^ 
published in 1798, the »Jacobin poet (lischarges the full vials 
of his wrath on ^Ir. Pitt, a^^ the chief opponent of the progress 
of revolution. The three wciid sisters, after expressing their 
deoj) oliligations to the British statesman, exchange ideas on 
the subject of tlie best mode of rtnvarding him. Famine will 
gnaw the multiliule till they ‘seize him and his brood;'- 
Slaughter will make them ‘tear him limb from limb.' But 
Fire taxes their gratitu le with poverty of resource : — 

And is this all tiiat yon can do 

For him wlio did so iiinch tor you ? 

1 alone am faithtul ; 1 

Cling to him everlastingly. 


In 1804 Scott removed to Ashestiel, a liouse overlooking the 
'l‘\v<M‘,d, near vSclkirk, for tin' more convenient discharge of his 
magisterial <lutie.s. The lorale is brought picturesquely before 
us ill the introduction to the lirst canto of Marmion : — 

bato, gazing down the ^tropy linn, 

That In m.s our litth* gardon in, 

Low in its dark and narrow glen, 

You hcareo the rivulet might kc?n, 

So thick the* tangled greenwood gr(,‘W, 

So feeble trilled the streamlet through : 

Now, murmuring hoarse, and frelpient seeTi 
Througli bush and brier, no longer green, 

An angry brook, it sweeps the glade, 

Brawls over rock and wild ca.scade, 

And, foaming brown with double speed, 
liuriAes its waters to the Tweed. 
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5. Early in 1805 appeared the Lay of the Last Minstrel^ the 
first'of the series of Scott’s romantic poems. Its composition 
was due to a suggestion of the beautiful Duchess of Buccleucli, 
who, upon hearing for tlie first time tlie wild border legend of 
Gilpin Horner, turned to Scott, and said, ‘ Why not c'mbody 
it in a poem?’ The Lay at once obtainefl a prodigious 
popularity.^ Marmimi was published in 1808, and severely 
criticised soon after by Jeffn^y in tlie Kdinhunjh Review. 
Scott’s soreness under the inflicitjon, united to his growing 
aversion for the polities of the KdmJ)Hnjh, led him to con- 
centrate all his energies upon the establishment t)f a rival 
review, and the Qua^tcyly was aceonlingly set on foot in 1801). 
The Lady of the Lake appcaiivd in 1810.- Of these three 
poems I.oekhart says : ‘ The Lay is geaierally considered as the 
most natural and original, Mnrmiou as the most powerful and 
splendid, and the lAidy of the Lake as tfie most inter(‘,sting, 
romantic, picturesque, and graceful.’ The Laf/y however, was 
not entirely original. Scott himself, in the prefac^e tn the 
edition of 18 l^ 9. acknowledges the obligation under which he 
lay to Coleridgti’s [)oem of (Jhrisfahel. This .'triking fragment, 
he says, ‘from the singularly irregular struetui‘<i of tin*, stanzas, 
and the liberty which it allows the author to adapt the sound 
to the sense, s(‘(mied to nn* exactly suited lo such an extrava- 
ganza as I meditat<‘d on the subject of Gil] )in Hi^rner. ... ft 
was in Chrlstahel that I first found [this measure] used iji 
serious [‘oetry, and it is to Mr. Coleridge that 1 am bound 
to make the acknowledgement due from the pupil to his 
master.’ 

6, Ilis oth(‘r r4)m:inti<! poems wen*, tlie Visum of Ihni 
Roderick^ Rhktbyy the Lanl (f thv lsl/‘Sy tin* Rridal nj 
Tnennai7iy and Harold the Dauntless- all publislnal hetween 
1811 and 1817. The Ijod of Ihe Ish^s (January JS1.5), 
the scene of which is laid eliieily in the Western High- 
lands and islands, arnl atVords full scope f(»r Scott’s admirable 
descriptive power, presents in gra]>hi(j portraitun* ilui latte.r 
part of tlie adventurous career of Robert l>rue<*, terminating 
with the batthi of l>annoekburn. Yc‘t the poem luul uo 
great success wiib the public., wliicb was by ibis time 
under Ryron’s fa '(h nation. Scott bimstdf was lieartily tired 
of Harold before it wa.s finished, and worke<l oil' tin*, con- 
cluding portion in an agony of impati(*m‘e ami dissatisfactimi. 
When asked some years later why he had given up writing 
poetry, he simply said, ‘Because Byron hej me.’ Byron had 

‘ § 2 , 1 . 


1 Seo Crit. Sect. ch. f, §§ 2C, 54. 
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returned from his long ranihle over the coasts and islands o^the 
Mediterranean in 1811, and in the course of the five following 
years ho publislied his Oriental Tales — the Bride of Abydos^ the 
Giaour, the Siege of Corinth, the Corsair,'^ Lara, and Parisina, 
which, by their highly coloured scenes and impassioned senti- 
ment, made ftcott’s poetry ap])ear by comparison tame and pale. 
Writing to the Countess Purgstull in 1821, he says : ‘In truth, 

1 have given up poetry ; . . . besides, I felt the prudence of 
giving M^ay before the more*/ forcible' and powerful genius of 
Byron and w<uild, moreover, he adds, hesitate ‘to exhibit in 
my own person the sublime attitude of the dying gladiator;’ 
alluding to the wclbknowii passage in Childe Harold, 

7. Ihit in 1814 Scott struck out a new path, in which 
neither Ilyron nor any other living man couhl kee[) pace with 
him. Kansacking ati old cabinet, he hapj^enod one da}^ in the 
spring of that year, to lay his hand on an old unfinished MS., 
containing a fragment of a tale on the rising of the clans in 
1745, which he had written some years before, but feeling dis- 
satisfied with, had ]Hit ])y. He now read it over, and thought 
that something could be made of it. Ho linislied tlie tale in 
six weeks, and jniblished it anonymously, in\der the title of, 
WavprJey, or o Tale of Sixty Years Sinn\ Idie impression 
which it created was prodigious. Waverley was soon followed 
by Gni/ Mayincring and the Antiquary, Between 1816 and 
1826 appeared seventeen other novels from the same practised 
hand ; but it was Scott’s humour still to preserve the anony- 
mous ; and tliough many literary men felt all along a moral 
certainty that the author of Wo^rrh y was, and could be, no 
other than tlie author of ^larvium, and MT. Adoljduis wrote 
in 1820 an extremely ingtmiou.s pamphlet,*^ establishing the 
identity of the two almost to demonstration, yet the public had 
been so my stilled that it was nut till the occasion of a public 
dinner at Edinhurgli in 1827. wlicn Scott made a formal avowal 
of his responsihiliU as the author of the entire series,^ that all 
uncertainty was removed. 

The noble and generous nature ol Scott nowhere appears 
more yonspicuonsly than in the history of liis relations with the 
other eminent poets of In's time. I'vron, stung by the unsparing 
criticisms to wliich «refVroy subjected his youthful effusions^ in 
the Edinburgh Perieic, had n*plied by |;iis English Bards and 
Scotch Bevieirrrsf in wliich, imdnding Scott among the poets 
of the I.«ake Sclux)!, he had made him the object of a petulant 

1 Sco Crifc. Sect, cb, 1. § 28. LeMers on the Authorship of ^Vaverl€y, 

* Bee Crit. Beet. ch. H. 4. ^ hours of hilencss, 

5 Boo Crit. Beet. ch. 1. § 36. 
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and unfounded invective. Scott alludes to this attack from the 
‘youiig Avheli> of a lord' in many of his letters, but evidently 
without the slightest feeling of bitU'rness. Wlien he visited 
London in the spring of 1816, and was enthusiastically received 
by the generation just grown to manhood, which had been fed 
by his verse, he became acejuainted with Hyion, and tlieir 
mutual liking was so strong, that the acquaintam'.e in the 
course of a few weeks almost grew into intimacy. They met 
for the last time in the autumn ofi the same year, after Scott’s 
return from Waterloo. Of ( .Vihn-idge, Sc(»tl always spoke with 
interest and admiration, and omh'avoure^d to srrve him more 
than once. With Southey he kept uj) a j>retty constant coiTe- 
spondence, and, besides serving him in other w’ays, procured 
the laureate.ship for him in 1<S13, after having declined it for 
himself. Towards Hogg, the J-]tlri(ik Shepherd, whose touchy 
and irritable jirido would hav(‘ provoked any loss generous 
patron, his kindness was unvarying and unwearying. With 
Moore he became acquaint <*<1 cm tin* occuisiou of liis visit to 
Ireland in 1826, and i*.fc<dved him ai A])iotsford later in the 
same yt*ar. 'Jdie Irish po<‘t maih* a vei\ favourable iui[)ression. 
Scott says in his diary: is a manly frankn(‘->s, with jan'- 

feet ease and g('>od- breeding about him, wliieh is delightdul. 
Not the least loueli oi tlie juait <»i tin* pedant. A little, very 
little man ; . . . but not insigiiiti(‘ant like Lewis. . . . His 
countenance is plain but ex[)re<^iv«‘ p- so very animat(*d, espe- 
cially in speaking or singing, tliat it i.s far more* interesting than 
the finest features eould liave made it.' ( )f Scott's intercourse 
with Sir Humphry Davy hims(‘lf a thorough ptiet in miture- ^ 
I.»ockhart relates an amusing aneiah'te : — ‘Scott, Davy, the 
biographer, and a rough S<!otch friend of Sir Walt(*rs, named 
Laidlaw”, were togetlier in Abbotsford in 182i): the two latter 
being sil<*nt and atimirin- listeners during the splendid coll«>(|uies 
of the peet and tlu! philo.^opher. At last Laidlaw broke out with 
— “Glide preserve us; this is a very siqierior occasion! Eh. 
sirs! I wonder li Siiakspere and Lacon ever met to screw ilk 
other up L’ ’ 

8. Scott's fortune'!, which liad seemed to lie fitly crowned 
and distinguished wlien he was creatcfl a baronet in 1820, 
went all awrack in 182f), through the failure of the houses 
of Constable and Lallantyne. With the Hallantynes, wju> were 
printers, Scott had bef*n in f>artnerHliip since 1806, though 
even his dearest fri«mds wore ignorant of the fact. How 
bravely he bore himself in the midst of tlie niter ruin which 
came upon him — how .strenuously lie applied his wonderful 
powers of thought and work it) the task of retrieving his 
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position— how he struggled on till health, faculties, and life 
itself gave way — these are matters which belong to the story 
of the man rather than the author. The novels and other 
works composed between 1826 and his death in 1832, filled 
very many volumes, and manifest a progressive decline of 
power. WoodJock was in preparation at the time when the 
stroke came ; hut tliere is no falling off in the concluding 
portion, such as might tell of the agonies of mind through 
which the writer was passi^'g. To Woodmluclc, however, suc- 
ceeded Anrie nf (Te.iarstein^ the B^air Maid of J^erthy Count 
Rohert (f Paris, and Castln DangemuSy all of which, or at any 
rate the last two, betoken a gradual o]).scuration and failure of 
tlie powers of imagination and invention. In 1827 he pub- 
lished a Life if Napoleon Boruiparfe. Any one who would 
wibli to /ic({uini a just notion of the marvellous fertility of his 
powerful miml shrhld iea<l tlie ‘List of rublications ' at the 
end of the Life by Lockhart. Among those that have not be(‘n 
already nnuitioued, the most important are,- -complete editions 
of the works of Drydm (1808) and Swift (1814), each provided 
with an elabonde biography ; Ks.-ays on Chivalry and The 
Dratna (1814) and on Romaiwe (1S23); PauLs Letters to his 
Kinsfolk (1810), in which there is a good description of the 
battle of Waterloo; Lives of fh/i N(treli4sy — Lichardvsoii, Field- 
ing, &c., down to Anne Kadcliffe (1820); 7'a/es of a Crand- 
(1827-30); iuA Denn otology and Witchcraft In 

the summer of 1832 lie visited Italy in a frigate which the 
(lovernmont ])lac«Ml at his disposal, to recruit, if tliat were pos- 
sible, the vital energies of a frame which, massive and muscular 
as was the mould in which nature bad cast^it, was now under- 
mined and worn out by care and excessive toil. But it was too 
late ; and feeling tliat the end was near, Scott hurried home- 
wards to breathe liis last in bis beloved native land. After 
gradually sinking for two months, he expired at Abbotsford in 
the mi(^t of his children, on the afternoon of a calm September 
day in 1832. 

We prv)cced to name the principal W(U‘ks of the other poets, 
mentioning them in the order of their deaths. 

9. Keats in his short life coiitriinited many noble composi- 
tions to English po(*try. His soul tlurstyd fpx bQauty ; his 
creed — the substance of his religion -was 

That first in beauty should be first in might. ^ 

But he was poor, of mean origin, weak in health, scantily 

* From Hyperiotu 
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befriended : lie could not always shut out the external world 
with its hard, unlovely realities ; like Mulciher, who 

Dropt from tVie zenith like a falling star 

On Lemnos, th’ iEgean isle, — 

he was sometimes driven out of the lieaveri of imagination, and 
then he fell at on(*e into the depths of dejection. He died in his 
twent^^-seveiith year, and wished his epiUph to be, ‘ Here lies 
one whose name wavS writ in water.’ His lirst work, Kiidymion^ 
and his last, Hijinirion^ may ])o regarded, the fminor as an ex- 
pansion, the latter as an int(M*pretation, of portions of the myth- 
ology of Greece. is a fragment; in it the sublimity 

of the e(»lossal .shapes of tlie Titans, contrasted witli the glorious 
beaut}' of the younger gods, besj)eaks an iniaginatioii worthy 
of Dante. The Evv o/ belongs to a diflercnt vein of 

ideas; the legends and su]>erstitions of the i'liddle Ages furni.sh 
its subject and itvS cnlnuring. The three wonderful ()d(;s, ‘To 
PvSyche,’ ‘To a Niglitingale/ and ‘On a Grecian Hrn,’ might 
furnish matter for a chapter to themselves. 

10. Percy Bysshe Shelley, born in 170*2, embraced with 
fervour, even from his scljeolboy days, both the destructive and 
the constructive ideas of the revolutionary &c*]u>ol. He was en- 
thusiastically convincfMl that the great maj(n'ity (»f mankind was, 
and with trifling exceptions liad always he(*n, en.slaved by cus- 
tom, by low material thnughts, ])\ tyranny, and by superstition, 
and he no leas fervently believed in the perfect i}>ility of ilio 
individual and of society, as tlio re.su]t of tin* bursting of 
these bonds, and of a j>)»ilosop]iical and philantliro]hc .'system 
of education. Mui*, written wlnm Im was t‘igliteen, but 

never published witli liis consent, repre>(‘nts the revolutionary 
fever wdien at its utmost heat; the court, the camp, tlnj State, 
the Church, all are incurably corrupt ; faith is the clinging 
curse which poison.s the cuj> of liumau happiness ; when that is 
torn up by tlie roots, and all in.stiuitions now in being hayo lieen 
abolished, then earth n.ay heroine the ‘ reality of heaven ; ’ there 
will then he free .scoju; for the dominion of love, and reason and 
passion will desist from their long combat. The metre is rime- 
less and irregular; but there are bursts of eloquent rusjjing verse*, 
which for soul-fraught music cannot be surpassed. The Revolt 
of Islam (1817), a poem in twelve cantos, in the Spenserian 
stanza, though it ha- nu/* t beautiful pa.ssage.s, fails to rivet the 
interest through insufrH*if?ricy of plot. It, tor;, has for its general 
drift the utter corruption an<l rottenness of all that is, involving 
the necessity, for a nation that desired truly to live, of breaking 
the chains of faith and custom by which it wau held. Petar 
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Bell the Third (1819) is a satirical attack upon Wordsworth, 
who had grown, in Shelley’s opinion, far too conservative. To 
a mind like Shelley’s it may he conceived how great was the 
attraction of the story of IVometheus, the great Titan whOv 
rebelled against tlie gods. To this attraction we owe the drama 
of Promethr/is U7ihound, His tragedy of Tice Genci^ written at 
Home in 182U, shows great <lreuiatio power, but the nature of 
the story renders it iinj) 0 ssible tluit it should bo represented on 
the stage. The lyric.al dralna of i/eZ/ax. written in 1821, was 
suggest(‘d by the eirorL‘< whicli the insurgent (Jreek.s were then 
making to shake off the yoke of their Turkish tyrants.^ Adonais 
is a wonderfully beautiful elegy on hi<5 friend Keats. The 
Matiijae nf Anarchy (1S19) was written upon the news reaching 
him of what has been called the ‘ Manchester Massacre.’ Epi- 
pstjehiditm (1821) is very lovely, but obscure. These are nearly 
all the longer poems. It is by his shorter pieces that Shelley is 
best known — I'he Cloudy To a l^InjkirJc, The Sensitive Plants 
Stanzas written in dejertion near Napier, and many others — in 
which that quality of (‘tliercal and all-trausniuting imagination, 
which esj)e(‘ially distinguishes him from other poets, is most 
conspicuouB. Having lived the last four years of his life in 
Italy, Shelley met wdth a premature death by drowning, in tlie 
Gulf of Hpezzia, in the year 1822. 

11. Byron represents the universal reaction of the nine- 
teenth century against tlie ideas of tlie eighteenth. We have 
seen the literary reaction exem[)lilied in Scott; but the pro- 
test' of -Byron w'as more comprehensive, and reached to deeper 
regions of thought. Moody and misanthropical, he rejected 
the whole manner of thought of his pr^deces-sons ; and the 
scepticism of the eighteenth century suited him as little as its 
pojiular belief. Unbelievers of the class of Hume and Gibbon 
dill not nnffer on acecamt of being without faith ; their turn 
of mind was Epicurean . the world of sense and intelligence 
fiirinVhed them with as much of enjoy inent as they required, 
and they bad no quarrel with the social order wliich secured to 
them the trampiil possession of tlnur daily pleasures. But 
Byron bad n mind of that daring and impetuous temper which, 
while it rushes into the path of doubt suggested by cooler 
heads, prcstmtly recoils from the consequences of its own act, 
and shudders at the nn>ral desolation wliich scepticism spreads 
over its life lie proclaimed to the world his misery .and 
desjiair; and livery where his words seemed to touch a sympa- 
thetic chord throughout the cultivated society of Europe, in 


^ 806 Crit. Soot. ch. 1 . § 57 . 
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Ghilde Harold — u poem of reflection and sentiment, of which 
the nrsttwo cantos were published in 1812, the third in 1817, 
and tlie fourth in 1818 —and also in the dramas of Manfred 
and the peculiar characteristics of Byron^s genius are most 

forcibly represented. 

In these poems, and also in those mentioned on a former 
pagei — besides the splendour of the diction, the beauty of the 
versification, the richnes-s of the unaccustomed imagery, and^in 
some cases the interest of the n«\rrative — a personal (demeait 
mingled, whi(di must be noticed as having much to do with the 
hold they obtained upon readers of all nations Byron was 
generally supposed to be — 

himself the great sublime he dn“W. 

In Conrad, or in Hugo, or in Lara, the reader thought he could 
trace the uncompierable p’tide, the romantic gloom, nay, even 
some portion of the exterior scmhiance, of the man whom, in 
spite of protestations, all the world believed to have drawn 
liis own portrait in Childe Harold. The turbulent, haughty, 
passionate, imperial soul of Byron vseemed to breatlie forth from 
the page : and this was, and still is, the secret of its charm. 

The Hours of his first work, written in 1807, 

when he was hut nineteen, are poems truly juvenile, au<l show 
little promise of the pow(}r and versatility to which his mind 
afterw’ards attained. The satire of Knnlish Uard>i arid Scofrlt 
Jtenewers, already referred to, was written in 1809. All tlie 
leading poets of the day came under the lash ; but to all, except 
Southey, he suhscigiently made the ameiidn honorable in ^ome 
way or other. With the I^aiireate he was never on good terms ; 
and th(iir mutual dislik*^ broke out at various times into 
furious discord. Byrou could m«t forgive in Southey, whose 
opinions in youth had been so wild and Jacobinical, the in- 
tolerant Toryism of his manhood. Southey's feelings towards 
Byron seem to have liemi a mixture of drea<I, dislike, and dis- 
apprfjval. In the prefac<*, to the of Judfjynent^ a poem 

on the death of George III., Soiitiiey sp4>ke with great severity 
of the ‘Satanic .school* of author.s, and their lernling .spirit, 
alluding to Byron’s Don JnaUj which had rc(*cnlly appeared 
anonymouvsly. This led to a fierce literary warfan*, comlucted 
in the columns of newspapers and in other in<Kl(»s, which Byron 
would have cut short by a challenge, but his friend.s dissuaded 
him from sending it. It is little creditable to Southey that the 
rno.-'t acrimonious and insiiltingof all his letUu’s appeared in the 


* Seo p. 449. 
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Courier a few months after J>yrori had died in Missolonghi, a 
martyr to the cause of the lilx-rty of Greece. • 

Of liyron’s longer romantic jiocnis, — The Bride of Abydoa 
(1813), Theaiaoiir {\^V6\ The aor,<air Lara{\%U), and 
The Bie/je of (Jormth (1816),- -th^j scene is laid on or near the 
shores of tlie atcditorran(?an. The Prisoner of Chillon^ a soliloquy 
placeil in the moutli of lionnivard, whom, for his chain pionsliip of 
tlie rights and lilKuty of Geneva, the Duke of Savoy imprisoned 
for six years (ir)30-36) in tjl^e Castle of Chillon on the Lake of 
Geneva, appeared in 1 816. The tale of Mazeppn^ a Cossack chief 
distinguished in the wars of Charh‘^ XIL,au(l Beppo^ belong to 
the year 1818. Assailed and censured on every side, when his 
wife, who had gone on a visit to her fatlier s house, expressed 
her intention of not returning to him, Lyron left England in 
1816, and saw his native land no more. How he lived in 
Italy it is painfuP to think ; so bright and powerful a spirit, 
brought down Iw the indulgence of pride and passion to a state 
of sucli d(iej» degradation ! Dun Juan appeared, by two or 
three- cantos at a time, between the yc^.ars 1819 and 1824. It 
was meant, Byron tells us, ‘to be a little quietly facetious upon 
everything.' The readiness, fulne^s, and variety of Byron's 
mind are j)laced by this work in the clearest light ; nor Iqss 
the uul)ounded audacity of his tem[)(*r. and his contempt for 
all ordinary restraints. The metro is the same as tlui ottnra 
rima of the Italian poets. Byron died in 1824. 

12. Then* is no English poet of whom it is more difficult to 
(express air opinion in few words tlrai of Crabbe. His poems 
often raise (Uir admiration, but they aLo much too frequently 
provoke our derision. For though the powers of his mind 
were very considerable, yet they were attended witli a kind of 
aesthetic blindness, a want of discernment, a deficient sense of 
what was fit to be said and what was not ; thus he Avas often led 
to mix up in tlie strangest manner wliat was vulgar and trivial 
with what was dignified and serious. He was a man of robust 
intelligonee, but bereft, at least in his ordinary moods, of the 
finer and more delicate intuitions. The inequality thence arising 
appears, 1 think, in all his poems, except ‘ Sir Eustace Grey.' 

His early jmblications, The Lihi'anj^ The Villa(f*\ and The 
Newspaper^ all in heroic verse, date from the eighteenth 
century, llie Village was read and revised in the year 1 783 
by the venerable Samuel Johnson, Wien in his seventyTourth 
year, and owes to him some of the best lines that it eontaina^ 

I * Must sloepy banls the Uatteriiify droain prolong, 

Mechanic echoes of tbo Mantuan song ? 

Prom truth a 'd nature shall wo wiilcly stray, 

'y^’horo Vergil, not where fancy, leads Ihe wayV 
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The collection of poems published in 1807 contained. ‘The 
Pai^h Register/ ‘The Hall of Justice/ and ‘Sir Eustace Grey.^ 
The first of these is in three parts, which treat of baptisms, 
marriages, and burials respectively. ‘ Sir Eustace Grey,’ a 
poem written in stanzas of short lines, is the story, told by 
himself, of an inmate of a madhouse, whom cruel injuries and 
the passions of an unbridled youth had bereft of reason, but 
whom religious meditation anti faith have partially restored. 

The Boroutjh (1800), an heroic poem in a series of letter.s, 
unveils the modes of life of an English seaside town. This 
must certainly have been the poem which suggested the parody 
on Crabbe in the Rejerfett The author's ridiculous 

anxiety to avoid giving any oflenco to any one is scarcely exag- 
gerated in *1110 parody, which makes him say, ‘My profession 
has taught me carefully to avoid causing any annoyance, how- 
ever trivial, to any individual, however foolish or wickedd The 
sudden drops into the region of bathes are ([uite startling, and 
have a most comic elfect. For example : — 

Xnr angler we un our wide stiv.'iin descry, 

But one poor dredger, where bin oysters lie : 

He, cold and wet, and drising with the tide, 

Beats his weak arin.s against Ids tarry side, 

Then drains the remnant of diluted gin^ 

To aid the warmth that languishes within. 

Such imbecilities arc; the more [)rovoking, Izeiiaust* they 
alternate witli really fine descriptive passages, such as that on 
the sea and strand which may be found in the saline letter. A 
set of Tales^ twenty-one in number, treating to a great extent 
of subjects similar to those hamlled in the Rornugh, appeared 
in 1812. The Talr^ nf the llnU (IH|9) have more of a regular 
plan than any other of the authnr’.s works. Two brothers, 
meeting late in life at tlm hall (»f their native village, which 
has been purchased by the ejtler brother, relate to each other 
passages of tlieir past experience. These talcs are composeil 
in a more e^piahle strain of language and thought than the 
Borouffh. They never risf; very high, certainly ; tlicy are 
prosaic and commonplac*^ in the flow of narrative ; the moral- 
ising is often threadlzarc ; but they keep clear of the ridiculous 
lapses which have been noticed in tJie former work. The 
character-painting is the l>est thing about them, being some- 
times very close and minute, and evincing much subtlety of 
appreciation. 

13. Coleridge, whose equal in original power of genius has 
rarely appearerl amongst men, published his first volume of 
poems in 1796. His project of a i^intisocratic ^community, to 
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be foundeti iu America, has been already noticed.^ Visionary 
as it was, he received Southey’s announcement of his With- 
drawal from the scheme with a tempest of indignation. For 
some years after his marriage with the sister of Southey’s wife, 
he supported himself by writing for tlie newspapers and other 
literary work. < Feeble health and an excessive nervous sensi- 
bility led him, about tlie year 1799, to commence the practice 
of taking opium, and he was enslaved to this miserable habit 
for twelve or fourteen years ^ Its paralysing effects on the mind 
and character none better kmuv, or has more accurately de- 
scribed, than himself. What impression he ]jro(luced at this 
period ujujii others may be gathered froiii a puvssage in one of 
Southey's letters, written in 1804. ‘Coleridge,’ he says, ‘is 
worse in Ijody tlian you seem to l)elieve ; but the main cause 
is the management of himself, or rather w^ant of management. 
His mind is in a pei'i>etual St. Vitus’s dance — eternal activity 
without acti<jn. At times he feelt? mortified that he should 
have clone so little, but this feeling never produces any exertion. 
I will begin tcj-morrow, he says, and thus lie lias been all his 
life long letting to-clay slip. . . . Poor fellow ! there is no one 
thing which gives me so much pain as the witnessing such a 
waste of unequalled power.’ 

Coleridge’s poetical works fill three small volumes, and con- 
sist of Juvenile Poenv% Sihi/Uine Leaveti, the Ancient Mariner^ 
CliHstabel, and the plays of Remorse^ Zapolya, and Wallen^ 
stein — tlie last being a translation of the play of Schiller. 
( "oleridge’s latter years were passed under the roof of Mr. 
Gillman, a surgeon at llighgate. One who then sought his 
society has drawn tlui following pictnie ot the white-haired 
sage in the evening of his chequerecl life : — 

Ct)lt^ri«ige nat on the brow of Highgate Hill, in those years, looking 
down on Jiond(»n and its smoko tumult, like a sago escaped from the 
inanity of life’s battle, attracting towards him ohe thoughts of innume- 
rable brave souls still engaged there. His expre-ss contributions to poetry, 
philosophy, or any specific province of human literature or enlightenment 
had been small and sadly interinitt<uit ; but he had, especially among 
young, inquiring men, a higher than literary, a kind of prophetic or 
magician character. ... A sublime man, who alone in those dark days 
had saved his crown of spiritual manhood, o.scaping from the black 
niaterialisms and revolutionary deluge.**, with ‘ God, Freedom, and immor- 
tality * still his : a king of men. The jnactical intellects of the world did 
not much heed him, or carelessly reckoned him .*4 metaphysical dreamer ; 
but to the rising spirits of the young geueratidi he had this dusky sublime 
character ; and sat there as a kind of girt in mystery and enigma, 

his Dodona oak»grov»^ (Mr. Gillmau’s house at Highgate) whispering 
strange things, uncertain whether oracles or jargon.* 


i Soo p. 147. 
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Mr. Carlyle goes on to speak of the disappointing and hazy 
character of Coleridge’s conversation, copious and rich as it 
was, and occasionally running clear into glorious passages of 
light and beauty. Such, indeed, is the general effect of his 
life, and of all that he ever did. One takes u[) the Biograpliia 
Literaria (1817), imagining tliat one will at ‘‘least find some 
consistent and intelligible afcount of tlu* time, plac(i, motive, 
and other circumstances bearing upon tlie composition of his 
different works; but there is scarcely anything of the kind. 
The book possesses an interest of its own, on account of the 
subtle criticism upon Wordsworth's poetry and po(‘iical prin- 
ciples which occu])ies the chief portion of it ; but when you 
have arrived at tliC end of all introductory matter, and at the 
point where the biography shouM commeaice, the book is done ; 
it is ail preliminaries — a solid porch to an air-drawn temple. 
Coleridge died in 18d4. * 

14. Southey left ()xf(h’d as a marked man, on account of 
his extreme revolutionary sympathies, and being unwilling to 
take orders, and unable, from want of means, to study medicine, 
was obliged, as he tells us, ‘ptudbree to enter the muster-roll 
of authors.' The prevailing taste for what was (extravagant 
•and romantic, exempIitieJ in Mrs. Kadcliffe/s novels and 
Kotzebue’s plays, perhaps led him to select a wild Arabian 
legend as the groundwork of his first considerable poem, 
Thalaha thp Dp4roijei\ publi.shod in 1801. Tkalaha, like 
Shelley’s Queen Mah^ is written in irregular Ibiidaric strophes 
without rime. Madoc, an epic poem in blank verse, founded 
on the legend of a voyage made by a Welsh j)riiice to America 
ill the twelfth century, and of his founding a colony there, 
appeared in 1805 ; and the Curse of KpJinnia^ in which 
represeiitf‘d the awful forms of the Hindu Pantheon, and the 
va>^t and gorgeous imag(‘ry of the Hindu poetry, in 1811. 
liodmCy thf' Lost of the (roths (1814), a long narrative poem in 
blank verse, celebrates the fall of tlie Visigothic monarchy in 
vSpain. The Vision of Judgment (1820), in English liexa- 
meters, is a lament over the death of Ceorge III., whom it 
leaves in the safe, enjoyment of Paradise. A Talt* of Para- 
ifuayy as it was under Je.suit iuan«igemciit, appeared in 1824. 
Besides these larger works, Southey wrote a multitude of 
minor poems. HivS characteri. sties a.s an author are, inde- 
fatigable indu.stry, gn}a*t skill at manipulating and shaping his 
materials, extraordinary facility of expres.sion, and considerable 
powers of reflection and imagination. Nor can humour be 
denied him, though he had sometimes an unfortunate way of 
exhibiting it at the expen.se of the rcligious«beliefs and prac- 
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tices of other nations. In 1803 Southey settled at Greta Hall, 
near Keswick ; and here the remainder of his life was spedt, in 
the incessant prosecution of his various literary undertakings. 
After the death of his wife, in 1837, he became an altered 
man. ‘ So completely,’ writes, ‘•was she part of myself that 
the separation makes me feel like a different creature. While 
she was herself I liad no sense of growing old.’ After his 
second marriage, in 1839, his mind began gradually to fail, and 
the lamj) of reason at last w’out entirely out. In this sad con- 
dition he died in the year 1813. 

15. Thomas Campbell, thougl) born in Glasgow, was a 
Higlilander ])oth in Ijlood and iialure. Hjs Pleasures of Hope 
(1799) was certainly the best continoatioii of the lines of 
thouglit marked out by Pope and the moralists that had 
ap]jeared since the time of Gold-mith. The ]u:)ein has little 
plan, as might b(‘ tjxpecded from the nature of the subject. It 
contain.s a sensational pass-age (^om-eining slavery, accompanied 
by tlie hu'vent hope that it may some day be abolislied. Therj^ 
are also some fine lines on fallen Poland, and a masterly sketem 
of ihe clieerless creed of the materialist, which i.s d(\scribed in 
order to be rejected. Some lines occur that are now familiar 
to every <‘ar ; e (j , : — 

Wiiat though my wingod hours of bliss have been 

Like arujel-visitSi few and far between,^ 

And, — 

'Tin distance lends enchantment to the view. 

Put the Pleasures tf Hope is, after all, of tlio nature of a prize 
poem, though a brilliant one. Gani])boirs genius is most attrac- 
tive in tho-e poems iji wliiidi his loving Celtic nature has free 
play. Such are ‘O’Connor’s Cdiild,’ ‘ LtMihicl’s Warning,’ ‘The 
Exile of Erin,’ and ‘Lordiniin’s 1 >auglit'*r ; ’ in all of which, 
but especially in the first named, the teiidorne.ss, grace, and 
passion of the Celtic race shim^ forth with inex])ressible beauty. 
And the childlike simplicity of love and sorrow, — dwelling on 
minute circumstances, ”■ homish, clannisli, gregarious, unselfish, 
— not sturdily .self-reliant, but yearning towards others, and 
feeling its own being incomplete without them, — all this, so 
eminently Celtic in its character, is exhibited in the ‘Soldiers 
llreani.’ (jlertrude of Wi/omiufj (18U9), a tale of Pennsyl- 

i The sub.*<tiin(‘0 of this lino is in Blair s Grave : — 
or, if it did, its visits 

lake those of '»ngel.s, .short and far between. 

Campbell, like Pope, knew bow to improve on what he borrowed. 
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vania, written in the Sj)ensoriau stanza, is soft and musical 
in HjS versification, but deficient in sustained epic interest Jf 
Campbell liad understood his own temperament, whicli tended 
to be dreamy and meditative, he would surely not have selected 
such an elaborate and lingering measure as the Spenserian 
stanza for a 7iarraHn^ j)oem. His martial and patriotic songs, 
‘ Hohenlinden,' ‘The Battle,, of the Baltic,' Mariners of 
England,^ are rapid and spirit stirring, but full of faults of ex- 
pression. ‘The Last ilan’ is inUresting from the nature of the 
subject: it gives us the soliloquy of the last representative of 
the human race, utb red from among tombs upon the crumbling 
earth ; but the ellojct is more amhitious than successful, and 
many expressions and images are overstrained. Campbell died 
in 1844. 

16. To Wordsworth, from his very childliood, life seems to 
have been a dream of beauty, a continual rapture. Those 
accesses of intellectual passion, tiiose ardours of intellectual 
love, which come but seldom to most men, and usually in the 
Maturity of tlieir pow(‘.rs, were to him an habitual experience 
almost from the cradle, 'fliis it was that made him say, ‘The 
child is father of the man this e.x.plains such {>assagt\s as the 
'following in the ode on th(5 ‘ Intimations of Immortality,^ which 
else might souml like inenj mysticism : — 

Not in entiro forgot 
Nor yot in uttor 

But trailing clouii.-^ of glory, do wc conit* 

From God, who is our home : 

I{**uven lies abtmt Ub in our infuney 1 
Shade.-i of the prison-houst* begin to 
* ITptui the gr«)wing b«>y, 

But he behold.s the light, ainl wlnuiee it Hows, 

He Hee.s it in hw joy ; 

The youth, who dailv fartuer from the ea^t 
^fust travel, >till is Nature's priest, 

And by the vinioii 8phndi<l 
I.‘< lii.s way attende<i ; 

At length the man perceives it die away, 

And fa4ie into tin* iififht of comiiifui dav. 


His whole being was moulded in a singularly perfect l>alanco ; 
the ‘sound mind in the sound body* was never more strikingly 
exemplified than in liiin. To keen senses acting in a healthy 
and hardy frame, he joined the warmest moral emotions and 
the most extended moral sympathies, hjgether with a synthesis 
of the finest intellectual faculties, crowned by the gift of an 
imagination the most vivid and the* most penetrating. Thii 
imagination he himself regarded as the royal faculty, by which 
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he was to achieve whatever it was given him to do, call 
ing it— 

but another name for absolute power 
And clearest insight, amplitude of mind, 

And Reason in her most exalted mood.^ 


Born on the edge of a mountain district, he had been familiar 
from the first with all that is lovely and all that is awful in 
the aspects of nature; and tender sympathies hound him 
always to the lot of his fellow-creatures, especially the poor 
ajul the simple ; unceasing reflection was his rlelight, and, as 
it were, one of tin? conditions of his existence. It was there- 
fore u])on no vacant or sluggish mind that*thc cry of Revolu- 
tionary France hur.'-t in her hour of regeneration. He was less 
sliaken than others because he liad already seen in his reveries 
the pos.sibility of bet^^er tilings for liunian society than it had 
yet attained to, better than even the Revolution promised to 
[irovide : — 


If ut the lir>t gr«'ai outbioak 1 n j«>icul 
befiN than might wvll befit my youth, the cause 
In 1 ).irt lay here, that unto me the events 
Seemed nothing out of iiatnie^s certain course, 

A gift that was conie rather late tfinn soon.® 

He visited France immediately after leaving Cambridge in 
1792, and remained llnue above a year. At Orleans he formed 
an intimacy with an uflieer of (Tirondist opinions, who after- 
wards, as Oeneral fleaupuis, fell in battle with the Royalists 
near the T.oire 


lie on his j>art, accoiitr»‘d for the worst, 
lie perished fighting, in supteiiie command, 

Upon the borders of the unhappy Loire, 

For liberty, against di ludeii men, 

His fellow-couuti vmcn ; and vet most ble8.s*d 
In this, that he the fate of later times 
liived not to .see, nor what we now behold, 

Who have as ardent hearts as he had then.^ 

Witli Beaujuiis the poet talked over the oppressions of the 
old regime^ and speculated hopefully on the new model of a 
regenerated soiaely, Avliich an uprisen people, whose natural 
virtues 'would ho now fr(*e to exert thfunselves and find the 
career which they required, wi\s about to exhibit to the world. 

^ The Prelude, conclusion. 

3 Ibid, 


3 Ibid, book ix. 
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Yet even in that hour of elation Wordsworth was saddened by 
the >ight of an un tenanted and roofless convent : — 

In spite of those heart- bracing colloquies, 

In spite of real fervour, and ot that 

Less genuine and wrought up within myself, ' 

I could not but bewail a wrong so harsh, ^ 

And for the matin-bell to sound no more 
Grieved, and the tw^Hglit taper, and the cross, 

High on the topmost pinnacle.^ 

Compell("d to roturii to luigliflul in lie repaired ere 

long to his luduved mountains, ;ui<l in the same year produced 
his tirst work, containing the ‘ Evmiing Walk ’ and ‘Descriptive 
Sketches, taken dii^ng a pedestrian tour among the Alps,^ - 
])oems in wliioli echoes of Pope, Goldsmitli, and Crabbe are 
more ap[)arent tlian any very decided indications of geniu>. 
At this period England Joined in the war, against Franco: and 
AYordswtwths moral nature — tlie whole frame of his aspira- 
tions and vsympathios - received a rude shoidv. Ho was o\en 
meditating a riiluni to France, and the d<?votion of all his 
energies to political action. Perplexed and disappointed, he 
was in some danger of becoming permamuitly sourml and 
morose. Put from thi-* >taie his admirable sister, who was 
now become his con.stant ('ompanion, r<ii>e(l him, and drew 
him gently towards the path destined for his foot.sleps, — the 
vocation of a poet : — 

She whi-iptrol >till that brightness woubl return ; 

Slie, in the midst of all, pre.^orwd iii' 'tdl 
A poft, mado inu sffk bt^neath that name. 

And that ahme, my office upon i^arth.*-’ 

Put mdrlier tlft3 hndlier nor tlie .sister had at this time 
any patninouy. This want, however, was supplied, in a sin- 
gular way, at the very moment when it began to lie urgent, 
by the bequest of a young friend of the name of (^alverL 
whom Wordswortli had tenderly'' nur.s(*d tlirough the last weeks 
of a decline. Tlii-- was in 171)4 ; and the pair, accustomed to 
the austere simplhdty and plain fare of tlie Xortli, lived con- 
tentedly upon this boipiest (which did not e\c('e<l nine hundred 
pounds) for eight or nine, years, fn J8(>2, when thivS resource' 
was nearly exhausted, the sncce,.s.siou of a now Lord Lonsdale 
brought with it the ]>ayment of their ]>atrimoiiy, long unjustly 
withheM Wordsworth then married, and Sfjttled at Gras- 
mere, During this perio(l his poetry, as De Quincey says, was 
^tramphid upon,’ and he had no other permanent resource 
for a livelihood. Put in 1807 he received from I^ord Lons<lale 

* The Prelude^ book ix. 


^ Ibid, }^ok xi. 
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the appointment of distributor of stamps for the counties of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, and was set free thenceforward 
from pecuniary anxieties. Shelley, in his Peter Bell the Thirds 
sneers at Wordsworth as a pensioner bou^dit over by the 
Tories ; l)ut tlu* taunt w’as false : 123 d groundless. Some few 
persons in Enj^land were wise enough to see that Wordsworth’s 
function in tlds world Avas to write, and at the same time 
happy enougli to havo it in thfdr j)ower to say to him, ‘Write, 
and you shall he fed.’ An. mg these few were Calvert and 
Lord Lonsdale. It is hard to sec lnov Wordsworth’s mental 
ami moral indejamdmice was more conijaoinisiMl liy accepting 
an oliice from tlie Lord laeutenant of his county than was 
Shelley’s by his deriving liis income from famh'd property, the 
secni‘e tenun* (d which dopendod upon tlie govm*nmental re- 
j)i*(*ssion of .lacohinical jiiojocts at home and abroad. 

17. The Lyriral Bnllad.<. to which a f(?w }>ie''cs, notably 'The 
Amumf Mariinn\ were contributed by b'olciblge, ajipeared in 
1798. It ba.^^ VxM oinc usual 1<» regard this as a new deparUire 
in Englisli pooiry. In the preface to the siM-ond edition, 
Wordswortli explained the principles which liad guided him 
in the com}>o>iiion v>f these imems. A ri'tnrn to nalure-- truth 
- simplicity, is liiiforced. The ‘perso]iili(*ation of absti act ideas,’* 
which had Ixaui tin* chief glory of inediawal poetry down to 
vSpons(‘r, had hcon avoided. ‘ Poedic dicti-n/ in which Cowley 
had exc(‘lled, is comhunned a.s unreal. Xatiire and her love- 
lini'ss are as.^ociated witliont effort with the emotions repre- 
sented. The feeling developed in the poem gives importance 
to the action and situation, not the action and situation to the 
feeling. The language employed is that re^illy used hy men, 
and — by ])reference— -men in a hnnible way of life, Avbile a 
(‘ertaiii colouring of imagination is thrown over the incidents 
d(\scrihed, whereby ordinary things are pri'-ented to the mind 
in an unusual aspect. Tt is maintained Hint there is no essential 
(lill’erence between jiiom* and jioetry.* 

The fresh and irresistible <*l\ann exercLscd hy The Anrient 
Mariner depended partly on the simplicity and directness of 
the language, epithets being very sparingly used, partly on 
the pervading element of the mystical ami sujiornatural, in 
part again on its metricai jierfection, wlierc'hy the jH>em con- 
veys to the mind the full pleasure which metre is capable 
of aflFording ; and lastly, to a great degree, on the loftiness of 
moral jmrposii by which it is inspired. 

* Byron saiirisof* this proposition in lianh^ ki\ ■ 

Who [Wordsworth] >'oth precept and example shows, 

That pri^o is verso, and verse is merely prose. 
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In 1814 was published The Exmvsion, Iliis is the second 
part^of a larger poem which was to have been entitled The 
Rechtse, and to have been in three parts. The third part was 
only planned ; of the first only one book was ever written. A 
long poem in fourteen books, •called The Prelude, written in 1804, 
was not given to the world till 1850. It contains a history of 
the growth and workings of tjio poet^s mind, up to Hbe point 
when he \yas emboldened to hope that his faculties were suffi- 
ciently matured for entering upcai the arduous labour which 
he had proposed to liimself,’ that, namely, of ‘constructing a 
literary work that iniglit Jive,’ a philosopliical poem containing 
views of man, iiatyre, and society. This great work, the 
storehouse of his deepest and wisest thoughts, the author 
himself compared to a Gothic, church, the Prelude to the ante- 
chapel of this church, and all liis minor noems to ‘ the little 
ceils, oratories, and sepulchral recesses ordinarily included in 
such edifices.’ * 

18. Of the general plan of the Excursion, I must try to 
give the outline. In the first hook the poet meet>s tin*. 
‘Wanderer,' a Scotch pedlar, who, having hy hard work earned 
enough to make him independent of his trade, wanders con- 
tinually from place to place, feeding his contemplative spirit 
on the varied pliysioal aspects or moral themes which nature 
and human life supply. The Wanderer conducts him to the 
remote valley where dwells the ‘ Solitary,’ a man who, after 
having lived some years with an adored wife and tw'o children, 
and then seen them die before his eyes, — having perplexed his 
brain with a thousan<l jarring tenets of religion and philosophy, 
— having hailed with rapture the rf3Vo]ution in France, and 
groaned over the rep^ression of the manifold activities which 
it had elicited by the hard hand of military power, — now, in 
cynical despondency, unsocial and friendless, longs for the hour 
of death : — 

Such a streaTH 

Is human life ; and ao the j*pirit faoM 
In the beat quiet to her rourno allow-t d ; 

And such is mine, -save only Inr a hf»pe 
That my particular current soon will rt‘at;h 
The unfathomablcj ^ulf, where all is still. 

In the fourth lK)ok, ‘ Despondency Corrected,’ the Wanderer 
endeavours to remove fhe morbid hopelessness of his friend 
by unfolding his views of the immense {mtentiality for good 
which every human existence, not utterly corrupted, contains 
within itself ; by enlarging on the blessings which, in every age 
and every land, religious hoi)0, and even, were bo l^etter thing 
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obtainable, superstitions reverence, have bestowed upon pien : 
blessings more real than any which modern science — apt to be 
blind to the liigher while keenly conscious of the lower truth — 
confers on its disciples; lastly, by pointing out th(i practical 
courses aim nu^thods of discipline which, in his judgment, lead 
to the perfection of the individual being. 

In the later hooks, from the fifth to the ninth inclusive, the 
chief figure is that of the ‘Pastor/ who relates to the per- 
sonages already introduced numerous anecdotes drawn from 
the experience of his moimiain parish. Among these is the 
story of ‘ wonderfid Walker,' the good pastor of Seathwaite, in 
the Vale of I)iiddon, which parish he hfdd*for sixty-six years. 

Ainong Wordswortl/s minor poems I will mention, as espe- 
cially characteristic of his genius, ‘ Laodamia,^ ‘ Matthew,^ the 
‘Primrose of the P<>ck,’ the ‘Solitary Reaper/ the ‘Evening 
‘Voluntaries/ the sonnets on the river Puddon, ‘Yarrow Un- 
visited,' and ‘ Yarrow Visited.' 

19. Moore, though of humble parentage, was enabled by his 
own striking talents, and by the self-denying and intelligent 
exertions of his excellent mother, to receive and profit by the 
best education that was to he obtained in hi.s native Ireland. 
He went up to London in 1799 to study for the ]>aT, with little 
money in his purse, hut furnished with an introduction to Lord 
Moira, and with t\iv. manuscript of his translation of Anacreon. 
Through Lord Moira he was presented to the Prince Regent, 
and permitted to dedicate his translation to him. The work 
appeared, and of C(jurse delighted the gay and jovial circle at 
Carlton House. Moore thus obtained the recpiisite start ir 
London society, an<l his own wit and social *tact accomplishec 
the rest. Through Lord Moira's interest he was appointed, ir 
1803, to the Registrar-ship of the Bermudas But he could no 
long endure the solitude and storms of the ‘ vexed Bermoothes, 
and, leaving his office to he di.stdiarged by a deputy, he re- 
turned, after a tour in the United States, to England, Some 
of his prettiest lyrics, e.g,. the * Indian Bark ' and the ‘ Lake 
of the Dismal Swamp,' arc memorials of ^ the Americai 
journey. In the poems of Corruption, Intolerance, and The 
Script ic, published in 1808 and 1809, he tried his hand nr mora 
satire, in imitation of Pope. But the r6le of a cenaor nwrun 
was ill suited to the choerfuL convivial^temper of Tom Moore 
and, though there are plenty of witty and stinging lines it 
those satin?s,^ they achieved no groat success. 

' For inutoaco— 

But on ilowoi# alighting, veaso thoir hum ; 

So, nettling upon ptacfS^ Whign grow dumb. 

2 Q 
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He found at all times his most abundant source of inspira- 
tion in the thought of liis sufl’cring country, whose sorrows he 
' lamented in many a lovely elegy, and whose oppression ho de- 
nounced in many a noble lyric. Even in that poem which, as 
a work of art, must be regarded as his masterpiece, — I mean 
LallaRoolih, — a work in which the reader is transported to the 
palaces of Delhi and the gardens of Cashmere, Moore himself 
tells us that lie vainly strove, in several abortive attempts, to 
rise to the height of his own original conception, until the 
thought struck him of embodying in his poem a sketch of the 
history of the Ghebers, or fire-worshippers of Persia, a perse- 
cuted race, wlio, like the Irish, had preserved the faith of their 
forefathei-s thnnigh centuries of oppression, and wliose nation- 
ality had never been wholly crushed out by Moslem rule. 
LaJla Itookh (1817) consists of four tales, ‘The Veiled Prophet 
of Khorassan,^ ‘Paradise and the Peri,'^ ‘The Fire-Wor- 
shippers,’ and ‘ The Light of the Harem.’ A slight thread 
of prose narrative, gracefully and wittily told, connects them, 
inasmuch as they are all recite<l by the supposed Feramorz, 
who passes for a young poet of Oishmere, for the entertain- 
ment of Lalla Rookh, daugliter of the Emperor Aurungzebe, 
while she is journeying from Delhi to Cashmere to wed her 
affianced lord, the Prince of Bucharia. Fadladeen, the cham- 
berlain of the Princess's household, criticises each ]K)etn after 
it has been recited in a very lively and slashing manner. As 
a political satirist, ^loore, on the Libeml side, wa-^ quite as 
cutting and far more copious than Canning, or Frere, or Mairinn, 
on the Tory si«le. His ‘ Political Epistles ’ are of various dates ; 
among them is the far-famed Mipistle of the prince Regent to 
the Duke of York,’ in which the ‘ first gentleman in Europe’ is 
made to say, partly in his own very words — 

I ara proud to doclaro 1 have rn» prffdiltctions ; 

And u»y h^-art ia a aievo, where Boine scatteied affectiont 

Are just danced about for a moment or two. 

And the fner thoy are, the more sure to run thmu^h. 


TTie Fudge Family in Paris (1818) and Fables for the Holy 
Alliance (1819), were designed to stem the tide of reaction 
which, after the end of the great war, seeimid likely to replace 
the throne and the altar in their old supremacy. The Tw(h 
penny Postbag^ a collection of imaginary intercepted letters, 
put into verse, in one of which there is a playful hit at Walter 
Scott, who hcwl just published Bokehy, daks from 1813. But 
all that was highest and purest in Moore’s nature is best seen 

J Boo Crtt. Beet. cb. f . 6 
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in his Insh Melodies (1807-34), in which he appears as the 
Tyrtaeus of his beloved Ireland. His Sacred Songs (1816) 
are less interesting. In his later years Moore took to prose* 
writing; compiled the Life of Sheridan (1825) and the Life 
and Letters of L<yrd Bgron (1830) ; and also produced The 
Epictireav, a xlistory of Ireland^ the Memoirs of Captain MocJc, 
and the Travels of an Irish Gey\tleman in Search of a Religion 
His mind, like Southey’s, was gone for several years before his 
death, which occurred in 1852. 

20. Thomas Hood was a man of rare powers. Pathos, sensibility, in- 
dignation against wrong, enthusiasiri for human improvement — all these 
were his ; but the refracting medium of his intelligence was so peculiarly 
constituted that he could seldom express his feelings except thrcnigh witty 
and liiiiiiorouB forms, T lower'd* gravely the ^ontenc^ begins, you know 
that you will probably liav<.‘ to holt! your sides before it is cmded. The 
following well-known ^tan/a is really a type of his genius ; — - 

Mild light, and by degrees, should be the plan 
To cure the fhark and e rring mind ; 

Put who wouhl rush at a benighted man. 

And give lum tv:o Id nek eye^ for being blind t 

His first work was Whims and OdditieSy followed by the Comic Annual^ 
commenced in 18J50, ami Up the Rhine (1838). The wonderful ‘Song of 
the Sliirt' (1843) was nearly Ins last effort. He died of a chronic di.sease 
of the lungs in 1845. His works have been published in a Cf>llective form 
within the last few y^ iirsA 

The deep and strong nature of Keble is refiected in 77ie Christum Tear, 
which has gone through innumerable editions. The exprefsion is often 
negligj'iit, the imagejy sometimes tawdry ; but the unbroken logical thread 
jM'rvading every hMun. ami thei inteuNe devotioTial feeling in many, com- 
mend them alike to the thinking and to the pious. Keble ^ouletirae8 
expressed liimself with singular force and exactness on Cathidic doctrines 
which lie was not suppo.s«;d to Indd. In. for instance?, the Lyra Innocentium 
he thus wrote of the privilege.*, of Mary : — 

ifencefeuth, Whom tlumsaud worlds adore. 

He calks thee Mother evermore ; 

Angel nor t>aint His face may see 
Apart from wliat He took of thee. 

How may we clioose but name thy name, 

Kchoing beh*w their high acclaim 

In holy creeilfi, since earthly song and prayer 

Must keep faint chime with the dread anthems there ? 

From the long roll <*f minor poets, the pubUcatitm of whose works falls 
within the first half of the century, I select a few names, 

21. Hogg, the ‘ Ettrick Shepherd,’ wrote The Queen's FFaite (1818), 
which, says Mr. ChamU»rs. ‘consists of a collection of tales and ballads 
HUpjHised to be sung to Mary Queen of Scots by the native Imrds of Scot- 
land, assembled at a royal wake at Holy rood. Mra. Hemaiui published 
in 1828 Records of Hbmob and afterwards uVaf/omif Lyrics, Scenes and 

t Ottt^auning and ttmrOy see Grit Sect, ch, 11* 
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Hymns of Life^ aod other works. Much feeling and a tender music 
characterise her best pieces ; e.g., * The Homes of England,’ * The Trea- 
sures of the Deep,’ ‘ The Lost Pleiad,* ‘ 'I’he Better iiand/ ‘ He never 
smiled again,’ Ac. Miss Landon, once so widely known as L. E. L., — who 
married a Scotchman named Maclean in 1838, went out with him to Cape 
Coast Castle, and died there a few months later, — is the authoress of 
The Improvisatrice and a multitude of other lyrics ni/w seldom read. 
James and Horace Smith were the autliors of the Jiejected Addresses 
(1812), a collection of parodies of the style of the principal living poets. 
Those on Crabbe, Byron, and Soutliey are especially telling. A copious 
didactic vein is exhibited in the inorar^poeiijs of James Montgomery, 
author of Qrterdand (1819), The Pelican Island^ and other poems. Robert 
Pollock’s Course of Time (1827), however feeble and faulty as a poem, was 
so exactly adapted to the level of culture in the religious classes of Scot- 
land that it obtained an *extrat>rdinary popularity, liaving passed through 
more than twentv editit)n8. It consists of ten books of blank verse : the 
subjects handled are much the same as those met with in Young’s Night 
Thoughts. Kirke White’s few poems were for a time made famous through 
the publication of his Remains by Southey, soon aker his death in 1806. 
The small posthumous volume of poems by Bishop Heber contains, besides 
his Oxford prize poem of * Palestine,* several good hymns and lyric.s, and 
the fine line.s on ‘ Europe,’ hailing the uprising of the Spanish people in 
1808 against the French invader. 

The Pleasures of Memory ^ by Rogers, appeared as far back as 1792; 
it is in the heroic couplet. Italy^ a descriptive poem of reflection, not 
without merit, in blank verse, first came out in 1822. The Rev. Charles 
Wolfe was the author of the fine elegy on Sir John Moore, who fell at 
Corunna in 18^9. 

22. The artist Haydon, complaining of the presumptuouK t(»ne of the 
art-criticism volunteered by Leigh Hunt, said that he was a man en- 
dowed * with a smattering of everything and mastery of nothing,’ There 
is much truth in the remark ; this brilliant ‘old boy,’ the friend of Shelley 
and of Byron, could impart neither enough wit tej his magazines, nor 
enough charm to his poems, to make them live. There was something 
both of Hood and Damb in him ; but he seems to have lacketl the power 
and fibre of the one, the ternhsmess and humorous wisdoiu of the other. 
Among his poems, A Jar of Honey from Mount IlyUa and the Story 
of Rimini dej^erve mention. Hi.s various magazines, the Examiner^ the 
Indicator^ tin? Liheral^ Ac., were financially all failures ; yet they contain 
the fruits of much keen observation and many oh-ver criticisms, all written 
in a spirit of what is called advanced LiUoaliKin. The character of licigh 
Hunt, as ‘Mr. Skimpole,’ was drawn with cruel satire by his proUlgd 
Charles Dickens in the story of Bleak House. Hunt died in his Keventy- 
sixth year in 1859. His Autohingraphy, publisiied a few numths before 
his death, is a lively an<i instructive record of the experitnees of a 
struggling life. 

23. Other poetical names in this pcriofl arc the following : — 
Walter Savage Landor, tlie son of a laedicul man at War- 
wick, educated at Rugby and Oxford, and leaving both pre- 
maturely on account of unruliness, produced GVWr, a rude <»pic 
poem in blank verse, in seven books, on the mythic founder 
of Gibraltar, about 1800. The lieaiitiful image of the shell 
* remembering its august abodes,' which Womswortli, while 
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altering and developing it, reproduced in Book IV. of the 
Excursion^ occurs in the first book of Gehir : — 

But I have Ninur)U 8 ghella of pearly hue 
Within, and they that lustre have imbibed 
In iho Sun’s palace-porch, where, when unyoked, 

His chariot-wheel stands midway in the wave ; 

Shake one and it awakens, then apply 
Its polisht lips to your attentive ear, 

And it remembers its august abodes, 

And murmurs as the ocean murmurs there. 

Ix'indor wrote a trugody, Count Julian^ and began liis Imaginarfj 
Conversatiom in 1824. Other poems ai^. ‘A Faesulan Idyl,’ 

‘ Iphigenia,’ ‘Agamemnon,’ ‘Pericles and Aspasia,’ and ‘The 
Maid’s Lament,’ tlie close of which is lovely. But all these 
pocm'^, though th<^ work of a man of great ability, are too 
highly wroiiglit; they lack simplicity; th<?re is nothing inge- 
nuous about them ; and so they fail to make a deep and lasting 
impression. The mental tide in the man never rises high 
enough, nor runs clear eiiougli, to produce real epigram^ though 
he is always straining after it. ( )ne of his most successful efforts 
is in the epigram ‘On Himself it is very characteristic: — 

I struve with none, for none was worth my i^trife ; 

Nature. 1 lt»vt*d, ami, next to Nature, Art ; 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 

It sinks, and I am ready to depart. 

24. William Blake^ (1757-1828), poet, painter, and visionary, 
was one of tin* most remarkable im n of his time, and if it is 
considered wliat that time wjis, and what Blake was. the peculiar 
nature of his work in two diflbrent arts will lie recognised as one 
of the mo.st singular phenomena. He was a romanticist long 
before the romantic movement ; he began the ‘ return to nature ’ 
ten years before Cowper ; and he was steei)eil in the poetry of 
the Kli/ahi*thans when (diaries Lamb was yet a child. It is 
natunil that the reputation of a man who anticipated with such 
o-xtraordinary accuracy the prevalent literary tendencie.*? of two 
succeeding gt iierations should have grown with time, and Blake 
has now a hundred readers where in his own lifetime he had one. 
It is one of the gnsihjst (hdects of Mr. F. T. Pulgrave’s Gohlmi 
Treasury that it does not recognise Blake in any way, Mr, 
Palgrave has, however, di>ne his bostibo atone for the omission 
by the space acconled to iUako in a later collection of English 
[loetry for cliildren, mid full justice is done him in Ward’s 
English Poets. Mr. Swinburne has also written a dithyrambio 

' Tbs notico on Bluke is by W, T. A, 
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voluiii^ ia his praise, and one of the best of modern biographies 
is the Life of William Blake^ by Alexander Gilchrist — himself 
a scholarly and distinguished writer, whose premature death 
• was a loss to English letters. Blake^s best lyrical poetry is to 
be found in his Songs of Innocence and Expen^i^ence (1787). 
His Book of Thel appeared in 1789. They are often marred by 
slight technical imperfections ; \lie labour of the file is wanting. 
The rime is sometimes hackneyed, sometimes non-existent ; but 
these slight faults do not affect the exquisite spring of lyrical 
melody that runs tlirough them, or the beauty — most often 
fresh ami almost childlike, sometimes grave and even austere 
— of the thoughts exjtiessed. At its best the exquisite lyrical 
gift of Blake is hardly to be surpassed out of Shakspere. 

25. John Leyden is distinguished as a poet and c)rie)ital scholar. 
He assisted Sir Walter Scott in the colle^».tion of materials 
for his Border Minstrelsy, aqd republished in 1801, with a copi- 
ous introduction and glossary, The Comphujnt of Softlo7id^ a 
prose work by an unknown hand, which originally appeared in 
1548. His principal poem, Scenes from Infancy, api)ear(‘d in 
1802, and his Poetical Remains were published posthumously 
in 1821. Scott mourned him in some feeling lines introduced 
into the Lord of the Isles (iv. 11). 

The allegorical poem in the Spenserian stanza of Psyche, nr 
the Legend of Love (1805), by Mrs. Mary Tighe, shows consider- 
able power of smooth versification ami sentimental expression. 

Thomas Love Peacock was. the autlior of Palmyra^ and other 
Poems (1806); h»* also wrote two popular novels, Headlong 
Hall (1816) and Maid M(trian (1^22), He was an intimate 
friend of Shelley, aiTd also of Harriet, Shelicy’s first wife, and 
wrote in liis old age some interesting papers containing his 
reminiscences of them and Bynm. 

Bryan Waller Procter is bc.st known by his pseudonym of 
Barry Cornwall. His chief works are Dramatic Semes, and 
other Poems (1819), Mavrian Colonna (1820), A Sicilian Story 
(1821), Mirandola (1821), a tragedy, The Flood of 'Thessaly 
(1823), and Rnglish Songs It is by the latter volume 

that his name will live the longest; his .songs are full of grace 
and polish, and thougli, by reason of his curious theory that 
‘those songs are m^/st natural which do iKd proceed from the 
author in person,’ his ver^css often lack interest, and acquire a 
somewhat strained and unrmtural sound, yet they will always 
possess a certain literary cliann in the grace ami melody of their 
movement. 

Thomas Beddoes was a man of wild and singular genius. 
Almost a contemporary of Shelley’s, he was much influenced 
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by the latter\s writings, and distinct traces of this influence 
may be found in many of his lyrics. Nowhere, however, Uo we 
find direct imitation of Shelley or of any other poet, for Beddoes 
was above all things original. His poetry has never become popu- 
lar, partly, perhaps, because of this extreme originality, constantly 
verging on eccentricity, and partly because he had no desire for 
popularity, and therefore took no pains to choose subjects for 
his poems likely to please or interest the general public. He 
himself defines his poetry «is^ entertaining, very unarniable, and 
utterly inipoi)iilar.’ For cultivated minds, however, the poetry 
of Beddoes will always have a certain cliarm, because of the 
exquisite finish and beauty of his versification, apart from the 
interest excited by the man himself. During his lifetime he 
published the Improvimiore (1821) and the Brides Tragedy 
(1822), both of th(vn before he had completed his twentieth 
year. After his death appeared DegWs Jed Book (1850) and 
Ponyis (1851). 

26. Mary Howitt (nee Botham) was born at Uttoxeter in 1804. 
She was a member of the Society of Friends, and married, in 
1823, William Howitt, also a member of that coirimuiiity. 
They were both gifted with considerable literary talent, and 
tlioir joint efforts produced much valuable and useful work*. 
In 1823 they published under their joint names a volume of 
poems entitled The Fared Mvistrely and in 1827 another 
Volume, The Desolatitm of Eyani, and other Poems. Between 
the year-* 1831 and 1837 apjieared Mrs. llowitt^s most important 
poetical work, The Scveji Temptations ; and she also began that 
series of books for the young {iStrive and 'Thrive; Hope on^ 
Hope Ever; tiowiny and Reaping, &c.S whh:h will always be 
pleasantly connected with her name. T^ater on she devoted 
iierself to the study of Swedish, and translated the novels of 
Frederika Bremer with much charm and felicity of expression. 
I'he most important [)rose work produced by lier husband and 
herself was a Hidort; of the Liieraiure of Northern Europe 
(1852). 

Allan Cunningham, a native of Dumfriesshire, began life 
as a stonemason’s apprentice. His literary aspirations wen*, 
however, Ux> strong to be supptessed, and at the age of twenty- 
six he went to London, where he connected himself with 
the newsjHiper press. 11 is first poem^ appeared in Cromek’s 
Remains of Niihsdale ami Ualloway Smiy, for which work he 
was employed to collect ballads. Nearly all the poems in this 
collection, though jnirporting to he original.s were Cunning- 
ham's owui composition. Hia writings, as a rule, are too full 
of mannerisms, and it is only through his songs, many of which 
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are simple and graceful, that his name still lives. He wrote a" 
Life *bf So?igs of Scotland (1825), and Lives of Eminent 

British Painters^ SculpforSy and Architects. A complete edition 
of his poems w(us published after his death by his son. 

John Wilson was perliaps the ablest of the band of Edin- 
burgh students who grew to manhood umler ilio eye of 8cott, 
devotedly attached to their great chief, and to the Conservative 
principles which he upheld. Among his Poems (1825), Phe 
Isle of J'ahns is the chief piece. ' It is a pretty story, but has 
not sufficient varietj", and the metie chosen, which resembles 
that of Christahel^ is sometimes jerky. Under the ps(*udonym 
of ^ Christopher North,’ Wilson was hmg known as the author 
of Nodes Amhrosianse, and other ])apers, which came out in 
Blackwood^ s Manaziiiey edited by him. 

Caroline Norton was a grand-<laughtey of Sheridan, the 
dramatist, and inherited! something of his wit and talent. Slie 
was a brilliant conversati6nalist, and a considerable power in 
the literary world of her day, but of no gretit merit a.s a p«)etess. 
Her principal poem. The Lady of La Garaye (1862), is 
gracefully written, but slight, and lacking- in interest of plot. 
The same may be said of 77/e Undymy One (1830) and The 
/>rcam (1841). She also wrote some good novels, Stuart of 
Dunbeath and Old Sir Douglas, and several p(‘litical pamphlets. 

Ebenezer Elliott, a native of Sln-ffieM, wrote many J^outhful 
poems, aiming which may be named ' The Village Patriarch,’ a 
considerable comj)(«sition in the style of Gralihe, in vl^hich the 
scenery of the five vale." converging at Sheffield is Vlescrihed 
with effect His Corn-Law Rhymes, one of which begins ‘ O 
Huskisson ! O Huskisson I ’ ajipearetl in 1831. The animus 
inspiring tliem may ]>e gathered from lihvme. 2 : — 

Child, is thy father dead ' 

F?»th^'r is gone ! 

Why did they tax his bn .,<* 

0<xl’.H will be done ! 

Mother baa sold h» r IxmI ; 

Better to die than wed ; 

Where sh.dl .she lay her head 
Hiino we have none. 

27. Alfred Domett, a ( amhfidge man, the * \\"aring * ^ of 
Browning’s ode, produced a small volume of Poems a.s far hack 
as 1832. In 1845 he wrpit out to New ZfMiland, and was one of 

* What*s Ixjcorao of Wariiij/^ 

Since he gave us all the #'hp ; 

CliOHo land. travel or neafaring, 

and oheet, or staff Jinci serip, 

Rather than pace up and down 
Any longer l^endon town ? 
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the original founders of the Nelson settlement. He held many 
important posts in the colony, including that of first Minis- 
ter of the Now Zealand Government. At the end of twenty 
years he returned to England. In 1872 appeared Rimolf and 
Amohiay a South-Sea Day-Dream. • Whoever, without seeking 
the antipodes, Vould desire to feci the peculiar charm of New 
Zealand scenery, should read Dennett’s poem. Another work. 
Flotsam and Jetsam^ Rhymes Old and Nea\ appeared in 1877. 

The name of Charles M£0ckay is little knr^wn to ordinary 
rejMlers of the present generation. He was a man who .seems 
to liave written on any and every subject that occurred to him ; 
and though nnich tliat he has written is gpod, \et it is only in 
a very few cases that he ha.s attaine<l to excellence. Ilis best 
work is to be found in his songs, many of which gained a wide 
and rapid po})\diirity, flis Poems were first published in a 
complete form in 1876. Among them riiay be mentioned 
Stdamandr! uf> and Kyeria, or the SjJiSnt of Nature, This poem, 
and the spirited song of ‘Tubal Cain,' first ajipeared about 
1834. 

The interesting chambfUMlrama of Philip van Arfevelde, by 
Henry Taylor, of the C’olonial Otlice, appeared in 1834 ; it 
was followed i)y Edwin the Fair (1843). Sir Ilemy Taylof 
was the author of several pro.se works, among which the in- 
genious and in.stru<itiv(i .serie.s of papers entitlcil The Statesman 
(1836) deserves to lx? particularised. 

28. Elizabeth Barrett Browning, the greatest of English 
poetesses, \vas born in Herefordshire in the year 1809. At a 
very early age sh<' evinee<l signs of that ricli pocti(:al genius 
which WfLs manifested in its inalurity in her later books, and 
at seventeen api)oared her first publislHal volume, entitled An 
Essay an Mind, and other Poems, It was an attempt in the 
maimer of Po[)e, a .style by no means suitable as a velncle in 
which to convey the luxuriant and unpruned fancies of the 
youthful poetess. As miglit have been expected, a reaction 
soon .set in, and for the next few years slie seems to have 
devoted herself to the .study of Greek literature ; and, as the 
re.sult of her deep entinisijism for all that is best and noblest in 
that .storehouse of noble poetry, she published, in 1835, a trans- 
lation of tlio Prometheus Itotml of /l^schylus. In 1840 
appeared The S'raphims, and other Poems, written somewhat 
aher the style of Milton ; though crucFe and immature, it wa.s 
a work full of poetical promise. Her other venture i.s in the 
same direction. 77/c Drama of Exile has fine things in it and 
a fine motive, namely, to expo^ the fallacy of the Miltonic theory 
m to woman s ilbsitioii in the universe j but the conception 
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badly executed, and there is absolutely no dramatic characteri- 
saticJn ; the characters are mere pegs on which the poetess hangs 
her favourite theories ; and the whole poem is marred by exag- 
geration and an absence of proportion. In 1846 she married 
the poet Robert Brownings and their union, which led to so 
much mutual happiness, led also to increased literary pro- 
duction, and Aurora LeUjh wtts publislied in 1856, ' This is her 
longest eflbrt; and, though there is plenty of room for hostile 
criticism as regards language and versification, yet, in spite of 
all its defects, it is a noble poem, and a fit expression of a noble 
mind. It is in great part autobiographical, not as regards 
incident, but as regards personal emotions and mental phases ; 
and is therefore interesting, not merely as a fine poem, l)ut also as 
a revelation of the workings of a pure and tender woman’s soul. 

The love of her life drew from pen tlie w^ell known 
Sonnets from the Portufjuese^ which are universally acknow- 
ledged to bo w'orthy to raAk with the most beautiful sonnets in 
the language. In fact, in purity and pndundity of thought, in 
beauty of expression, and in the pa-ssionate temleruess of the 
devotion they express, they may almost be said to stand un- 
rivalled among the love-iK)ems of our literature. 

* Her sympathy for the weak and suffering is shown in her 
tragic Cry of the Childreiu a bitter remonstrance against the 
overworking of factory children, and in thofcwi poems of hers 
which were ins}ured by the groat struggle for Italian unity, tlie 
best known of which is the one entith'd Casa Guidi Windows. 

She has beautified and ennobled all liurnan relationships, 
and future gimerations can never fail to l)e the better for hor 
breadth and nobilky of thought and pure idealisin/^iand, above 
all, for her ardent entliusiasra for all gooil work, as an appointed 
purifying influence in men’s lives, and the necessary outcome 
of all high thought. 

29. Samuel Lover was a man of wide and varied talents, at- 
taining considerabie c elebrity as a poet, painter, and dramatist. 
Early in life he entered on the profession of a miniature painter, 
and continued in it until, in his later years, hivS sight failed him. 
During the fiist half of his life he lived in Ids native city, 
Dublin; it wa.s not until he had reached tlie age of thirty- 
seven that he w^ nt to f.ondoii. Before this he had written an 
operatic drama called Grama Uile^ or the hi and Queen^ and 
several songs, among "them ‘Under the Rose’ ami ‘Rory 
O’More,’ which had achieved general popularity. Other well- 
knowi song.s of his are ‘TIac Angel’s Whisjier,’ ‘The May- 
Dew/ and ‘Molly Curew.’ His novel of Rory O' More was 
written in 1836, and subscriueiitly dramatised •by him. Later 
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appeared Handy Andy and Treamre Trove. During the last 
years of his life, when unable to paint, he employed hijrfself 
chiefly in giving r(Jcitations from liis worka 

As a writer of society verse, i.a, of tliat polished and artificial 
form of verse so^^called because it treats of the sayings and doings 
of ‘society’ in its conventional sense, Winthrop M, Praed was 
pre-eminent Ho had all the qualities essential for such a 
writer — neatness and grace of style, ready versification, and a 
bright, si)arkling wit His vefses and charades, in the latter of 
which is to be found some of his best work, were chiefly contri- 
buted to magazines, and were not collected for nearly thirty 
y*?ars after his death. The poem called ‘ jS% Letter of Advice,’ 
with tlic burden ‘ My own Araminta, say No,’ concluding each 
stinza, stands unrivalled in its sentimental absurdity. 

Philip J. Bailey, chiefly known for his poem of Festus, was 
born at Nottingham in 1816. The first product of his genuine 
poetical gift was tlie above-mentioned* poem, FeMus (1839), re- 
markable for the novelty of it^ style and conception, as well as 
for its e.xaltiition of sentiment. It was well received both in 
England and America, and was followed by The Angel World 
(ISoO), Tlui Myntic (1855), The Agp, a Satire (1858), The 
Universal Hymn (1867). 

Frederick William Faber commenced his career as an earnest 
Anglican clergyman. After submitiing to the Catholic Church 
he joined the < )ratorians, and founded the London Oratory, He 
wrote The Cherwell Wafertily (1840), and other poems, a col- 
lection of Ilymns^ and Sights and Tho\ufhts in Foreign Churches 
(1842). 

Thomas Cooper is one of the many writers*who have l)egim 
life in very Immble circumstances. Lefore he was twenty-three 
he taught himself Latin, Greek, French, and Hebrew, while 
engaged in pursuing his trade of a shoemaker. In the Chartist 
agitatir>n of 1841-42 he U)ok an active part, and on this account 
was imprisoned for two years. During tliis period he wrote 
The Purgatory of Suicides^ an epic poem, and Saws and 
Modem Imlances^ a colb*ction of stories. The Corulition of 
the PtoplCy a si^ries of j)apers on social queijtions, appeared in 
Douglas JetrolfTs Afftgazine in 1846. He abaiuloned scepti- 
cism in 1855, and s[>ent many years in travelling about England 
and Scoilatid, giving lectures on the evidences of Christianity 
(Men of the Tim*^ 1887). In 1872 lie publislied his Auto- 
biography^ and in 1878 his Poetical IFc/rte. Ho died at a 
great age in 1892. 

30. Sir Samuel Ferguson, a uv ♦ i ve of the north of Ireland, after 
being called to tile bar in 1838, was appointed deputy -keeper of 
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the Irish Records, and received the honour of knighthood in 
1878. For many years he was a busy and successful pleader 
in tlie courts, but by degrees literary pursuits attracted him 
more and more. He was a sagacious antiquarian, and held for 
many years the presidential chair of the Roya^ Irish Academy. 
At his death he had collected for publication all the known 
Ogham inscriptions in Ireland. A man of many gifts, he wooed 
with considerable success both the comic and the epic muse. 
The ballad of ‘The Loyal Oraifgeman,’ which circulated pri- 
vately for many years in Dublin, has been lately published 
by his widow. The fine descriptive ]>oem of ‘The Forging of 
the Anchor’ app)eii4-ed in Blackwood's Maijazine about 1835. 
The satirical dialogue, ‘Father Tom and the Pope,’ is in the 
volume of the same periodical for 1838. Contjaly an epic 
poem, wa^ published in 1872. c 

Thomas Osborne Davis mis an Iriwsh nationalist poet of 
considerable power, and by his .stirring songs, full of an ardent 
love for his country and a burning desire for her freedom, he 
strove to inspire his countrymen with a patriotic enthusiasm. 
He was one of the founders of tlie Nation novspaper in 1842, 
and in the columns of thi.s pa|ier be made his tirst app<‘arance 
as a poet. His best pieces are ‘The Sack of Baltimore,’ a fine 
poem full of [)Ower and pathos ; ‘ The Oeraldine.s,’ ‘ My Grave,’ 
and the ‘Battle of Fontenoy.’ 

Aubrey de Vere has written several volumes of verse. His 
poetic style is clear and rneludif>u.s, and his subjects are well 
chosen. Among Ids works are The Starch after Proserjnne^ 
and other Poeins (1843), Moy Carols (1857 and 1881), Irish 
aud other Poems (1869), Alexander the Greats a <iramatic 
poem (1874), and Legends of the Saxon Saints (1879). 

'The Foray of Clneen Meave (1882) is based on the old Irish 
romance of Tam ho CuailgnL In sustained and sonorous blank 
verse, the poet celebrates some of the .stirring themes of Ire- 
land’s heroic age — the quarnd for the black bull of Conchobar, 
the inva.sion of Ulster, and the death of Cuclndlain. 

Reginald H. Home wrote an epic poem, Orion (1843), and 
three tragedies, Cosmo Medici^ The Death of Marlowe^ and 
Gregorrj the Seventh. 

31. Pt dm- Leaves^ and other Poems^ by Richard Monckton 
Milnes (the late I/mi Houghton), first af>pearod in 1844. The 
pieces in the first volume of I/)rd Houghton’s collected works 
(1876) are the fruit of youthful enthusiastic travels in (of 

which he afterwards wrote as one wholly discfnchanted), Italy, 
and the East. The English hexameters on ‘ (Ire^ Religion ’ have 
many fine lines. The memorial poem on * Lady Campbell/ the 
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beautiful daughter of Madame de Geulis's Pamela, is full of 
graceful feeling. * 

Richard Chenevix Trench, who succeeded Archbishop 
Whately in the Protestant see of Dublin, published Jmsthi 
Martyr^ and other in 1835. Another series of poems, com- 

mencing with (Je7iovn^a, api)eared in 1842. Ilis Notes on the 
Pai'ahJes ; 1841), and a similar worhon the Miracles of our Lord 
(1840), have, by the delicacy of reverent exegetic insight wliich 
they exhibit, utti acted a largh circle of readers Calderon’s 
wonderful drama of Life's a Dream, partially, but very skil- 
fully, rendered into short English riming lines, was published 
by l)r. Trench, tlien Dean of Westminster, dn 1856. The ex- 
Cfdlent works of tlic author on English Philology are even 
better known than his poems. 

32. Coventry Patmore is the author of several volumes of 
verses, the first of wliieh appeared in 1844 : the secrnid, entitled 
I'amerton Church Totrer^ and other Pdertts^ in 1853 ; The Angel 
in the Houses in four ]>arts, ^The Betrothal,’ ‘ The Espousal,’ 
‘Faithful for Eve:,’ and ‘Tb(i Victories of Love,’ in 1854-62. 
Tliis work, on wlnd-h his poetical reputation mainly rests, pos- 
sesses a cerUiiu grace and cbarm of versification, ])ut it is too 
placid, too calm — we had almost said too tame — ever to gain 
general appreciation. In 1802 he published A (lari ami and 
Poems for Children ; a memoir of l>arry Cornwall, called The 
Unknown Pros, a])peared in 1877 : Ameliay and other Poemsy 
in 1878. 

TI»e name of William Aytoun lives through his Lays of the 
Scottish Cavaliers^ a work which has attained a wonderful 
ilegree of jxipularity, it having j»assed througli seventeen 
etliiions since its first publication in 1848, Besides this, he 
contrib\]ted to the lh*n CauUier Palhvlsy and WTole Firniilian. 
a Spasmodic Tragedy (1854), and lidhweU, a poem (1856). 

Sidney Dobell’s ptjcms disjday mucli poetic taste and reliiie 
inent Their defects, due chielly to youth and ill-liealth, arc 
to the cultivated mind more than ah nt?d for by their loftiness 
of aim and beauty of versification. The Unman , a poem in- 
spired by his Rym[)athy for the cause of Italian freedom, was 
published in 1850; lialdeVy in 1853. In 1855 ho wrote, in 
conjunction with Alexander Smith, a series of sonnets on 
subjects suggeste<l by the Crimean war. Shortly aftorwardt 
appeared a volume of on the same subject entitled Eng 

land in 7'tme of H ar. 

Denis Florence M^Oaxthy is the author of Songs, Ballads, 
and Lyrics (1850), The Il llftmuler, and oil^r Poeim, am' 
translations from^Calderom 
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Byron, Sheridan Knowles, Joanna Baillie. 

« 

33. During the present century the stage/ considered as a 
field for literary energy, has greatly declineci even below the 
point at which it stood a hundred years ago. \\'hy this is so 
it would not be easy to explain ; )>ut there is no doubt as to the 
fact that the dramas written by men of genius within the last 
sixty years have generally proved ill-a<.lapted for the stage, 
while the authors of the successful plays have not been men 
of genius. The Doom of Deverijoil and Auchindrane by Scott, 
the tragedy of Remorse by Coleridge, that of The Cenci by 
Shelley, Godwin’s play of Anttmio, and Miss Kdgeworth’s Comic 
DramoSy were all dramatic failures : either they were originally 
unsuited for the modern stage, or, when products! upon it, ol> 
tained little or no success. On the other liand, (1820), 

the tiunclihacky the Wife^ &c., &c., of Sheridan Knowles, the 
farces of O’Keefe, and the comedies of Morton and ReynoMs, 
being, it would seem, better adapted to the temper, ta.ste, and 
capacity of tlie playgoing public than the works of greater me!), 
brought success and {)()pii]arity to their authors. The Munfred 
of I,^rd Byron, published as a ‘dramatic poem ’ (I8l7), was no 
more intended for the stage than Goethe s Fausfy by which it was 
evidently .sugge.sted. (Jf Cam (1821) and Ih^avru and Earth 
(1822), publiv«»hed as ‘mysteries/ the same may be said. On 
the other hand, the tragedie.s of Sardaiiapahts (1821) and 
Marfno Falirro GH20) were designed to Ijc acting plays; thry 
failed, however, on the stage. The plays of Joanna Baillie, 
intended to be illustrative of the .stronger pas.sions of the mind, 
api>eare<l between 1798 and 183fi. Two or tliree of them only 
were brouglit on the stage, and were but coldly received, being 
defici^mt in those various and vivid hues of reality whifdi 
assimilak*, a drama to the experience of life. 

The melodrama of The Lady of Lytms (1838), the historical 
play of Richelieu (1839), and the comedy of Money (1840), all 
by Lord Lytton, have been succes>ful on the stage, the two 
former eminently so. 

Prose Writers, 1800-1860. 

31. In Prose Fiction, be.sidea the Waverley Novels, which 
have been noticed alreaily, the first half of the century was 
pnJific in works of varied excellence. Jane ytuskm and Maria 
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Edgeworth, both of whom recall in some measure the memory 
of Scott, will be noticed first ; other names will follow in the 
order of the appearance of the first memorable work connected 
with each. 

Jane Austen was born at Steventon, a small Hampshire 
village near Basingstoke, where the hilly chalk uplands begin to 
break down towards the Jurassic levels of Wiltshire. She was 
the daughter of the rector of the parish. Here she lived, in a 
cheerful maidiuily calm of mind, all her short life, and here 
she wrote her books. Sfwe and Sensihildf/ (1811) was the 
iirst. In this novel tlie men are all more or less foolish or 
disagreeable, the woimui, all but Elinor, silly, flighty, or tricky ; 
and that the authoress should, in the space of a year, rise to 
the level of Pride tnid Prejudice (1812), a work ex^^mplifying 
literary art of the rarest kind, character-painting the most 
masterly, ami humotiV the keenest and most delicate, is one of 
those phenomena whi<fli are not uncommonly met with in the 
lives of per.sons of genius, but which it is impossible to elucidate 
or account for. Mansfield Parky in which tho petty intrigues, 
rivalries, jealousi(‘s, attractions, and if^pulsions inci«lent to the 
pre[»arations for private tlieatricals at a com) try-house, are 
described with wonderful truth to nature, appeared in 1814.» 
Knimay in which the tide of invention slackens a little, belongs 
to 181(5. NorthaiKjer Ahhvy and Persuasion, both charming 
stories, in whirdi life at Bath, the metropolis of Miss Austen^s 
world, is deliglitfullv described, wore published after her death 
in 1817. 

Sp«*aking of Miss Austen, Scott says in his Diary: “That 
young lady had a tah'ut for describing the involvements and 
feelings and characters of onlinary life, wliich is to me the 
most wonderful I ever met with. The big l>ow-wow strain I 
can do myself like any now going ; but the exqui.site toueli 
which remlers ordinary comnnmplace things and characters 
interesting from t-ht' (rnth of the description and the sentiment, 
is denied to me,'’ (t^tnoted by Mrs. Oliphant, o/>. rit, iii. 235.) 

35. Maria Edgeworth, the daughter of an Irish landowner in 
the Co. liongford, produced her flr^t novel, CaMe Hackrenty in 
1801. Her nature was kindly, and she drew iu a |xenial sympa- 
thetic spirit the purtiaiture of the Catholic peasantry among 
wl^oni she lived, although she does not seem to Inwe realisecl 
the terrible situation which the course of history and the Penal 
r.aws had created for her <'oimtry. In other novels, Ennm\ 
Ormondy Patronage^ The Absentee, she moved in the same 
circle of ideas. Scott, in the jwface to the Waverloy Novels, 
when they were •published in 1827, with avo\^l of the authoiv 
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ship, declared that he had been stimulated by her example to 
write on Scottish manners and characters in humble life, and 
‘ introduce the natives to those of the sister kingdom in a more 
favourable light than they had been placed hitherto.’ ^ In 
other novels and stories — Laonora. JMinda, Harrington^ 

— Miss Edgeworth laid the scene in Englaml; here she was 
less successful because less at home. Rosamund^ Henry and 
Lnry, and 77^^ Parefifft Assistant, are unexceptionable in 
morale, and skilfully planned aiut told ; but there is a vein of 
dulness in them, and their popularity luis paled of late yeans. 
Miss Edgeworth died at a great age in 1849. 

36. l&s Susan Perrier,^ the author of three novels, Mar- 
riage, Inheritanre, and Destiny, has been iu)t inaptly de- 
scribed as a Scotch Miss Austen. Scott thought higlily of her 
Avork, and paid it a great compliment in, the conclusion to his 
Legend of Montrose. She came, of a fairly good Scotch family, 
and was born in Edinburgh, where her father wa.s a writer to 
the signet. The idea of the first novel was discussed between 
her and her frieml Miss Claveiing in 1810, and the original 
arrangement was that it should be written Ixaweeu them. Mar- 
riage, however, was not published till 1818, and the only part 
due to Miss Clavering is the history of Miss Douglas in the? 
first A’ol nine. Her next novel, appeared in 1824; 

Destin?/, her third and last, in 1831 : she wrote nothing else. 
She wrote well hcLtause she thoroughly knew the Highland life 
she invariably descrilx^s. 

Thomas Hope, a mein)>er of the wealthy mercantile family 
of the Hopes of Amsterdam, was the author of Amtstasi)ts, or 
Memoirs of a Modern Greek, Appearing anonymously in 1819, 
it was at first attributed to Byron, 

John Galt, a Scottish novelist belonging to the first half of 
this century, was the author of many interesting novels por- 
traying Avith admirable fidelity Scotch middle and lower life. 
Among them may be mentioned The Ayrshire Legatees (1820), 
7%/? Annals of the Parish (1821} — Ids best work — The Promst 
(1822), and Rhigau Gilhaize (1823), an hi.stori(*al ?»ovel. 
Though his books are no longer generally read, many of his 
characters will long remain types of the Scottish peo[>le. He 
also produced Lives of Wolsey and Byron, and a ho.st of lite- 
rary miscellanea. 

John Lockhart, the liuthor of the Spanish Ballads (1823), 
poems of much force and sweetness, wroU^ the novels Vaterins 
(1821), Adam Blair (1822), and Matthew Wald (IH24); the 
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last is a very powerful tragic story, in form autobiographical. 
His name has already occurred as the biographer of his Ihther- 
in-law, Sir Walter Scott, 

Horace Smith, one of the authors of Rejected Addre^ses^ pro- 
duced in 1826 Bramhletije HousCy a story of the civil wars. 

37. Benjam’in Disraeli, — son of that Venetian Jew, Isaac, 
who, becoming naturalised in this country, wrote an amusing 
gossiping book by the name of Ouriosities of Literature^ and 
several others of the same sort, — began to write very early. 
Vivian Orey (1826) is the work of an arrogant, immature, 
ambitious youth, endowcMl with a rich Asiatic fancy, and 
burning to scale tlie heights of power and fame. This, as is 
well known, he amply succeeded in doing. Henrietta Temple 
(1837) is a sensuouH, immoral tale. Ctminfjbby (1844) is a 
clever picture of Fiiglish political life. Social and imperial 
questions are treated in Sybil and Tancred (1847). in Lothair 
(1870) the quality of the writer’s ambition, its aims and its 
rewards, stand out with great clearness. Disraeli became Earl 
of Beaconafield in 1876, and wrote his hist novel, Endymioriy 
shortly before his death in 1881. 

Sir Edward Lytton-Bulwer, aft(*rwards I^ord I^ytton, then 
a youthful aristocrat of rare gifts and mucli self-assertion,* 
brought out in 1827 the clever novel of PeJhamy to be followed 
by DeveretiXj Eugem Aram, Ertu^st Malt ravers, Alice, or the 
Mysteries^ The Last Days of P(rr/fp(di, Rimzi, the Last of the 
Triinims, Zatumi^ and many others, Witli The Caxtirns 
follow'ed by My Ao/ e/ and What trill la^ do with it (1858), I-.ord 
Lytton comimmeed a series of a new kind, in which criticism of 
characters and opinions was the chief feature.* A Strange Story, 
the interest of which arises from the supernatural machinery 
introduciMl into the plot, appeared in 1862. 

38. 'riic novels and talcs of William Oarleton are remarkable 

for their faithful and life like tlescription of peasant life and 
character in his native Ireland. The book wliicli griined him 
his reputation was Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry 
(containing ‘ The Hedge 8»<*liool,* Mining to Maymxvth,* ‘ Phelim 
(VToole/s (.\)urt8hip/ * The Poor Scholar/ <kc.), the first series 
of which api^^ared in 18211, tlm second in 1832. These were 
short sUiries and sketches. In his longer and no>rc sustained 
eft'orts, Carleton is not altogether successful, though his l)est 
known novel, Fardorougha, or the Miser, is, on the whole^, a 
powerful and striking book. Willy Reilly, also, may be read 
with pleasure. An interesting antpbiograj'hical introduction i» 
prefixed to the edition of the t-aiU and which appeared 

in 1843. 
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Gerald GrifSn, a member of a family long settled in the 
county Limerick, is the author of The Collegiam (1829), a 
novel in which the author, with the ‘ dark and touching 
power ' which Carleton attributes to him, paints Irish life and 
character with force and trutli^ and skilfully develops the plot 
of a painful and terrible story. Tlie chief incident ,of tlie 
tale was founded on fact In recent times The Collegians was 
transformed by Mr. Dion Boucicault into a melodrama, The 
Colleen which achieved an extraordinary success. Other 

tales by Griffin are HoUand-tide^ The Duke of Momtioufh^ and 
The Barber of Bantry. 

Harrison Ainswoi^^h was for a time one of the most popular 
of English novelists. He gained his first great success by Ids 
novel of Rooktcood (1834), in which Dick Turpin, the liigh- 
wayihan, plays an important part. His next book was Jack 
Sheppardy an account of the life and deeds of that worthy. 
This sensational novel, being highly seasoned with marvellous 
and terrible incidents, achieved an extraordinary success. His 
series of historical novels followed : — Cuy Fawkes^ Old Ft, 
PauVsy The Tower of London^ and several others. Ili.s books 
are full of pow'erful situations and replete with incident; the 
history of the period about whicli he wa.s writing wa.s always 
carefully studied, and they are written with a c.ertain dramatic 
force and intensity. Several of his novels have betui dramalis<»d, 
and acted with great success. 

39. Charles Dickens, who began life as a lawyer’s clerk, 
brought out sketches by Boz in 183.5. The Pickunck Papers 
began to appear in monthly parts in 1836, and tlie public soon 
recognised the boundless re.source8 of the young author in the 
creation of characters and incident^?, and in the invention of comic 
pers»mages and situations. Nothing like it had appeared since 
Fielding. Dickens was endowed with an Jisbunsliing intellectual 
force, as the long .series of his writings and tlieir high average 
quality attest. To Pickmek succeeded Nieholas Niekhlry^ 
Oliver Twisty Martin Chuzzlewity David i^ofrperfieldy Bhak 
HimsCy The Old Curiosity Shopy Bamahy Rmigey Our Mutual 
Fidendy Household Wordsy and many otht*rs. 

Frances Trollope, the mother of the novelist, Anthony, 
wrote The Widow Barnahy (1838) and many other stories, in 
which there was mucli piquancy. In The Virar ofWrexhill 
the spiritual pride of 'a popular clergyman, whom liis flock 
lielieve in and olmy with un4>scerning devotion, is portrayed 
with much satirical jK)wer. 

Harriet Hiurtizieau belonged to a French Hugiicnot family; 
her TaleSy illustrative of Political Economy, 4)egan to appear 
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in 1832. To a charming gift of lively facile narration was 
joined in her a robust and penetrating intelligence ; it was 
as easy for her to write an essay on a complicated political 
problem as to compose tales like FeaU on the Fiord and The. 
liocky Island, which bid fair to be. the delight of boys and girls 
for many geneJrations. Deerbrook, her most considerable novel, 
appeared in 1839. Late in liff* she believed herself to have 
been cured of a chronic disease by mesmerism; and from that 
time she gave way to materialistic fancies, injuring thereby 
Jier line mind and cJiaracter, and the leputation which she had 
ae<piircd. Her History of England since the Peace (1850) is a 
useful b<iok of reforence. , 

Charles James Lever, a native of Dublin, is the author 
of a series of brilliant and witty novels, -in wlihdi military 
snejety and Britisli military histiwy nceive a large share of 
attention, — commencing with Harry Lorregwr (1833) and 
Charles CrMatley. 

Elizabeth M. Sewell is the author of Amy Ilerhert (1844). 
About the same time Charlotte Yonge commenced to write; 
her stories, Heartsease, The Daisy Chain, and The Heir of 
Redehjffe, liave had an immense circulation. , 

40. Charlotte Bronte was born at Thornton, in Yorkshire, in 
1816. Some four years after her birth her father removed to 
the living of Haworth, in the same county ; and in thi< bleak, 
d«HM)lato village, planted in the midst of the Yorkshire moors, 
sh(j .spent, with the exception of the time during which she was 
(uigiiged in teaching in a girl’s school at Brussels, the reiiiaimler 
of her life. Owing to the quiet and loneliness of their lives, 
the three sisters, Charlotte, Kmily, and Anne, turned naturally 
for their whole excitement to the world of books; and the 
studious InibiUs thus acquired developed earlier than usual that 
strong literary talent which each sister possessed in greater or 
less degr(‘e, and which was afterwards to bring them so pro- 
minently before the world. In 1846 they published a volume 
of i>oom8 under the pseudonyms of Currer, Ellis, and Acton 
Bell ; and though it met with little or no success, they were not 
ili.scouraged in their literary elh»rts, but each set to work upon a 
novel — Emily upon Wutbering Heights, Anne upon Grey, 
and Charlotte ujum The Professor. The firat two were finally 
ac<‘t pted by the publisher^ Uj whom they were submitted, but 
The Professor was refused ; %vhereupi,»rt Charlotte, still hotieful, 
co»nmenc(‘d writing the famous Jane Eyre, which, tipon its 
publication in 1847, met with prompt and decided success. It 
is a powerful novel, breathi»f» passion and intensity of emotion 
in every page, ^he ho!diie«3 with wliicli many orthodox notions 
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of propriety were attacked in the book gave it an additional 
piquancy in the eyes of a sensation-loving public, and tlie next 
work from this new author was eagerly looked for. Nor were 
the expectations of the public disappointed, for in 1849 appeared 
Shirley, the first book published under her real name — for all 
attempt at concealment had long bec.ome useless — and which, 
if anything, enhanced her now brilliant reputation. In 1853 
appeared her last novel, Villetfe, a work well worthy to rank with 
its predecessors. In 1854 she mwtried the Rev. Mr. Nicholls, 
and a long and happy life seemed opening before her ; but in 
1855 she died, after a lingering illness, leaving behind her in 
her novels a lasting, monument to her own fame and a rich 
legacy to Englisli fiction. 

Mrs. Qa^ell was one of the most distinguished female 
novelists of this century, and thi.s, in an age which has pro- 
duced Jane Austen and George Eliot, is no slight praise. Her 
first novel, Mary Bart<m, Was publishcMl in 1S48, and attained 
an immediate celebrity, due, possibly, in some rlegnu; to other 
causes than the inherent excellence of tl)e book. The matters 
witii which it deals were just at that time very much in the 
thoughts of all educated Englishmen. It is a story of life 
alrnong the working classes in Manchester, told in a simple and 
straightforward manner, and touching on one of the burning 
questions of the day — the relations between employons and <un- 
ploycd. In 1850 appi*ared The Mo(trland Coftarje, a C’liristmas 
tale; and in 1853 Rnih, a powerful novel, but rm a painful 
subject Ornnfcrrd, which may, perha[»s, be calle,d her masUn*- 
piece, was reprinted from Homehold It is a delightful 

description of life -in an old-fashioned country town, irdml)ited 
almost entirely by eldeily ladies. The story is told with much 
of Miss Au'•U•n^s dr*li<*acy of observation, and with a qnaint 
humour and occasional touchc.H of pathos inlinitfdy charming. 
Others of lier works are North awl Smith (1855) ami Sy/rias 
Ix/vers. In 1857 she published an interesting hit)grai>hy of her 
friend Charlotte Ibontc*. 

41. If our descendants to distant generations wish to know 
accurately wdiat manner of person.*^^ the English of the. upper and 
up{)er-nuddl<! clas>e.> were, men and women, in tht^ inidille of 
the nineteenth century- how they lived and talkc*!, what wore 
their habitual notioris and prejX)Hsessjons they will be referred 
before all other soure.€*8of informiition to rbe m»velf4 of William 
Makepeace Thackeray. In Vanity Fair (1847), where figure 
the Bmall-mindcd, selfish Amelia, and the unscrupulous ad- 
venturess Rebt^cca Sliarp, he was cliarged, perhaps u<it unfairly, 
with having disparaged female charaet^w in general ; but the 
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good Laura in Pendennis (1850) and the fair and virtuous 
widow in (1852) should count for a good deal f>n the 

other side. It seems to be generally agreed that Thackeray's 
most perfect work is The Newcomes (1853). The dear, hasty, 
chivalrous, p\izzlc - headed, warm-hearted Colonel Newcome, 
whom no reversti can daunt, no prosperity corrupt, is one of 
the l>est and most attractive cluracters in the whole range of 
fiction. The Virginians (1857) is a much inferior production. 
Thackeray also wrote The hook of Snobs (1848), The Kickh- 
hurtjs on the Rhine (1850), Li’ctures on the English UumoHsts 
(1851), LiTtuTt s on the Four Georges (1861). 

Oharles Kingsley was born in 1819, and educated at King’s 
Coll(*ge, London, and at Cambridge. He became vicar of 
Iwersley, a Hampshire i»arLsh, in 1844. The Saint's 'Tragedy 
(1818) is a dramatic poem founded on the story of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary. About the time of its publication Kingsley was 
recalled to the affairs of liis own time by the troubled state of 
Europe. Ho was specudly interested in the revival of Chartism, 
and in tlie whole question of the relations between rich and ix>or. 
Alton Loeke (1850) and Yeast (1851) wore both the outcome of 
this interest, ilyfiaiia^ one of his most powerful novels, the 
scone of whicli is laid in the Alexandria of the sixth century, 
appeared in 1853 ; and Wistward Ho^ a story of the great i)eriod 
of discovery in Elizahetlds reign, in 1855. He died in 1875. 
As a poet Kingsley can lay claim to no very high rank, though 
many of his lyrics are most deservedly popular; it is as the 
teacher of a lofty social morality, whctlnu directly through his 
sermons or indirectly thnmgh his novels, that he will be longest 
remembered. • 

42. Ill <.)ratory, though this period falls far below that which 
prci'nded it, we may name the si>eechc8 of Canning, Grattan, 
81n‘el, O'Connell, and Sir Robeit Peel.' 

In politic’ui writing and painphlctt’cring, the chiof names are 
William Oobbett, with his strong souse and faiglisli hciirtiness, 
author of the Wet khj Po/ifirtil Jirgisfer — Scott (whoso political 
squib, th(‘ tjf iters of MalacJii Malagrowthei\ had the eifecl of 
arr<‘siing the progress of a ineiisure upon wliieh the Ministry 
Imd resolved) —youthey — ami Sydney Smith, 

Cut>Uitt, 8on (*f Ur* people, was a thorough lUiwtor of English style. 
Except Hand Jti<U$^ a charuiing descriptive account of the scenery of 
SuMex and the Surrey HilU, he wrote all hia works to aerve humane and 
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practical ends. In the History of the Protestant Reformation in England 
and Mland (1824- 27), he lashed with indignant vehemence what he deemed 
the hypt)crisy of those modern Anglican representatives of the despoiiers 
of the ancient Church, who, to justify the original confiscation, and their 
own profiting by it, must needs blacken the morals and disparage the 
conditj<m of our Catholic ancestors. He also wrote an English Orammar^ 
an admirable little manual on Cottage Economy^ Advice to Young Men, 
The Poor Man's Friend^ &c. 

In Journalism, the present period witnessed the growth of 
a great and vital change, whereby the most influential portion 
of a newspaper is no longer, as it was in the days of Junius, 
the columns containing the letters of well-info^ed correspon- 
dents, but the leading articles representing the opinions of the 
newspaper itself. 

In Prose Satire, the inexhaustible yet kindly wit of Sydney 
Smith has furnished us with some incomparable j^roductions; 
witness Pefer Plijmley*8 his articles on Christianity 

in Hindostan, and his letter to the Times on Pennsylvanian 
repudiation. 

Theodore Hook, a man of keen and ready wit, and a brilliant talker, born 
in London in the same year with Byron, throtivjb princt ly favour was 
acivanced in 1813 to the treasurerahip nf the ^lauritius. He left the 
business to a deputy ; a deficit appeared in his accounts ; he was sued, 
lost his office, aiul had to return to England. At the Cape, when questioned 
as to the motive of his giving up his appointment, he replied ambiguously 
that it was ‘something wrong in the chest.* 

For many years he carried on the John Bull newspaper with great 
success as a Tory organ. He also l>ecatae rather distinguislied as a writer 
of fiction, thn)ugb his Mayings and i^oin^s (1824-28), (Jilhert Gurney (1835), 
and Jack Brag (1837).^ 

43. In History, we have the Greek histories of Milford, Thirl- 
wall, and Grote, the inifinished Roman liislory of Arnold 
(1810-43), the English histories of Liiigard, Mackintosh (li^31), 
and Hallam, and the work similarly named (though ‘History 
of the Revo lution and of tlie Reign of William would be 
an exacter title) by D:>rd Macjuilay. Lor<l Mahon, aftorwanls 
Earl Stanhope, published in 1837 a useful Ui^fonj of Emfbind 
from the Peare of Vtrerht to 1783. Mr. llallam^a Vino (f the 
State of Kuro})i? during the Middle Agf fi (1818) gave a slimulus 
to historical re.searc)», in more than one liehl which for ages hml 
been, whether arrogantly^or ignorantly, overlooked. 

In Biography — out of a countless array of works — may be 
particularised the lives of Scott> Wilberforce, and* Arnold, 
compiled respectively by Lockhart, the brothers Archdeacon 
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Wilberforce and the Bishop of Oxford, and Dr. Stanley (1844). 
Among other works subsidiary to history may be singled out 
Cardinal Newman^s Church of (he Fathers^ containing brilliantly 
written sketches of St. Anthony and St. Gregory Nazianzen ; 
and Mr. Hopo^s admirable Historical Essay on Architecture, 
Both works were published, the latter posthumously, in 1840. 
As to accounts of Voyages and Travels, their name is legion ; 
yet perhaps n(»ne of their authors has achieved a literary dis- 
tinction comparable to that Which was conferred on Lamartine 
by his Voyaya en. Orient. 

In Theology, we have the works of Robert Hall, Richard 
Cecil, and Rowland Hill, representing the Dissenting and Low 
Church sections ; those of Arnold, Whately, and Hampden, 
representing what are sometimes called Broad Church or Liberal 
opinions; those of Froude, Pusey, Davison, Keble, Sewell, 
&c., representing various sections of the great High Church 
party ; and lastly, on the Cathidic side, those of Milner, Dr. 
Doylf > the incomparable * d. Wiseman, and Newman. 

In Pliilosopby, we have the metaphysical fragments of Cole- 
ridg(i, the ethical philosophy of Bentham, the logic of Whately 
and Mill, and the political economy of the two last-mentioned 
writers, and also of Hicardc) and Harriet Martineau. 

An excellent contribution was made to the history of 
])hilosophy when Sir James Mackintosh published (1831) his 
Disseiiaiion (m the Proyress of Ethical Philosophy. Among 
the essay -writers must be singled out (diaries I^riimb, author 
of the Essays of Elia (1^^23), and Francis Jeffrey, who, as 
editor of the Edinburgh Jievtew, long wielded the critical baton 
with honest, but not always judicious, severity. In other de- 
partments of thought and theory, <?.</., Criticism, we have the 
literary criticism of llazlitt and Thackeray, and the art-criticism 
of Mr. Ruskin, 

44. Charles Lamb,^ a Londoner of Londoners, born in the 
Temple, the sun of a lawyer’s confidential servant, entered 
Christ’s Ho.si>ital in 178‘J, and stayed there for seven years. 
One of his sohoubfellows was Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and 
thus l>iigan a close, friendship which lasted for life. His 
Iniyish years were thus .spent bidween the Temple and Christ’s 
Ilospikil, with occiisioiial e xcursions to the old country-house 
of l^kesware, in Hertf<»rdshirtis, whore his grandmother held 
the post of housekeeper for over half a century. He has 
immortalised Hhe old deserted place’ in the essay entitled 
* Blakesmoor, in H shire.’ Within two years after leaving 
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school Lamb obtained a post of some kind in the South Sea 
Hous^ and shortly afterwards a clerkship i:i the accountant’s 
office of the East India Company. Here Lamb stayed till he 
was pensioned off. Till 1796 he lived with his father and 
mother in the Temple. Ii\ that year the family moved to 
humble lodgings in Holborn, and there, in the following year, 
the event took place which had so profound an influence on all 
Iamb’s afterdife. His sister, Mary Lamb, in a paroxysm of 
mania, killed her own mother and wounded her father. He 
vTas able to arrange for her release from confinement — ^her case 
being clearly one of intermittent mania — and devoted his life 
to taking care of her. He never married. While the two 
were living together in small London lodgings he made his first 
imj)orfcant literary venture with A Tale of Rosaviund Gray and 
Old Blind Margaret, This was in 1798 ; in the previous year 
he had publislied a volume of jx>ems in coiijimctiou with S. T. 
Coleridge and Charles Lloyd. The little story ‘is redolent,’ 
says Mr. Ainger, ‘of Lamb’s native sweetness of heart, delicacy 
of feeling, and undefinable charm of style.’ 

In 1802 he published the drama of John Woodvil^ an ambi- 
tious effort, chiefly remarkable for the closeness with which 
it reproduces the style and versification of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. Already, and indeed years before this period. Lambs 
mind was steeped in the Elizabethan drama. In 1803 he wrote 
the lovely lines on ‘ Hester, which, together with the mourn- 
ful stanzas beginning, ‘ Where are they gone, the old familiar 
faces?’ and perhaps the sonnet on the name of * Edith,’ consti- 
tute the only verses of Lamb that have become really ix)pular. 

In 1806 his Mr, H , a curious trivial farce, was produced 

at Drury I^ne, and damned unmercifully. Luckily he got on 
to much safer ground later in the same year with the Tales 
from Shakespeare, at which brother and .sister worked togiither 
These were published in 1807. Next year follow<}d the Speci- 
mens of Enijlish IJramatic PffetSy on whic h l^mb’.s fame 
as a critic chiefly rests. The new criticism, which, divesting 
itself of all theories alxmt what a work of art sliould bo in the 
abstract, seeks mainly to pciietrab?, interpret, and suggest to 
quicken the reader’s sense t»f beauty and ebsir his 8|)iritual 
vision* — was herti inaugurateti A modern poet, addressing one 
of the Elizabethans, sjiys ; — 

Thy honey 

Takt^ subtler sweetness from the lips of Lamb. 

Even those who knew the Elizabethans well will learn to 
know them better under this modest yet consummate guidance. 
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But the full importance of works can only be gauged 

by those who realise the general indifference to his subject 
eighty years ago, and the impulse it communicated to the 
nascent reaction against the classical literature of the eighteenth 
century. The next important work* of Lamb was that by which 
he will be longest remembered. The Essays of Elia were 
originally contributed to the Lon Ion Magazine^ where the first 
of them appeared in 1820, and were collected and published 
in 1823. The volume contained the famous ‘Dissertation on 
Roast Pig,* the paper on ‘Imperfect Sympathies,* and the 
account of ‘ Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist ; * all occur in this 
first volume of essays. They would not probably be quite what 
they arc if there had been no Sj)ectator^ but it is hardly 
possible to overrate their kindly humour, the keenness of 
observation they display, and the elaborate yet easy perfection 
of the style when at its best. I'lie second series of Essays of 
Elia, publislied ten years later, in 1833, shows no sign of falling 
off. In 1825 he retired from the India House on a pension 
amounting to two-thirds of his salary, and lived the rest of his 
life at Enlield and at Edmonton, witliout producing any more 
literary work of mark. 

In the province of wit and humour, William Douglas Jerrold* 
was a brilliant and copious essayist. His most important com- 
plete works arc Men of Character ^ consisting of sedections from 
his contributions to Bla^hatod imd the New Monthly y with illus- 
tnitions bv Thackeray, and a novel entitled A Man of Money. 
He wa.s a regular contributor to Punch from 1842 till his death 
in 1857 ; and in its pages appeared Mrs. Caudle's Curtain Lecr 
tures and Punch's Complete I ciiter -Writer. • 

45, Thomas de Quiucey,^ decideilly the most considerable 
man of letters that ^lauchester has juoduced, was born at that 
city, the son of a pn»sperous linen merchant, in 178G. He 
was a great reader from an early ag<?, and his mind was that 
of a gro\Yn up man when he wOvS in years a boy. This partly 
iiccounts for hi.s discontent with the Mamdiester Grammar 
School, where he w;i,s sent at the age of fifteen, but whence 
he ran away two years later. He drifletl up to Lmdiui, and 
lived there misenihly for soaie tiuu», making acquaintance 
during that period v/ith the poor girl ‘ Ann,* w hom he has im- 
morlaliHcil in the Opium Eater. He went to Oxfoni about 
1803, and took part in the oxaminatimi for classical honou^. 
His paper work was exceptionally good, and ho would haVe 
obtained the distinction of a first place if he had gone through 

1 Notice by W, T. A. 
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witli the ordeal of vivd voce. But his courage failed him, or 
ho in one of his strange o])ium mood.«, and he abruptly 
left Oxford, never to return. The whole self-willed proceed- 
ing is characteristic of the man. He had a small fortune left 
him by bis father, and on 'this, with the help of literary work 
of various kinds, he was able to live, anjl even marry. In his 
Recollections of the Lakes and the Lattc Poets (1862) he tells 
how he, a shy enthusiast, made the acquaintance of Coleridge 
and Wordsworth in the early J^ears of the century. When 
Wordsworth left Grasmere, ♦about 1808, Do Quincey took his 
cottage and lived there eleven years. His means beginning 
to fail him, he was obliged tp come up to London and under- 
take regular work for the London Magazine. Most of his best 
works, including the famous Coufessiom of an 0/4um Eater, 
appeared in this periodical. Other notable, essays of his are tliat 
on ‘ Murder considered as oms of the Fine Arts,’ the ‘ Knglish 
Mail-coach,’ with its tremendous description of the drive by 
night, papers on ‘Pope’ and ‘Hhakspere,’ anil a lengthy dis- 
quisition on ‘Style.’ De Quincey was a diligent student of 
the great prose-writers of tije seventeenth century, Jeremy 
Taylor in particular, and is a conscious and deliberate stylist — 
an arti.st in prose — to an extent rare in hlnglish literature. 
He fails sometimes by lack of simplicity ; ho is hardly ever 
quite at ease ; but when a rhetorical, highly charged, elaborate, 
passionate style is in jilace, and De Quincey is in the mood, 
he is a writer of absolutely the first order. 'There are single 
passages in De Quincey's writings which rank among the fine.st 
things in English prose, and the originality and acumen of his 
thoughts on liteiature and life — particularly the former — are 
sufhciently indicat<:>d by the extent to which he is now plundered 
without acknowledgment 



CHAPTER VII. 


NTNKTJKENTH OENTUKY CONTINUED, 

1. It has been thought a<lvisable tt) ach^ to this work notes 
on English poets and novelists from 1850 nearly to 189U, 
together with sijeeial notices of a few AvriL(3rs whose reputation 
was obtained in other Helds. More than this did not seem to be 
practicable, regard being had to the wiile sweep which literary 
activity has taken in the last forty years. 

Alfred Tennyson (creatt‘d I.»ord Tennyson in 1884), the son 
of a Tancolnshire clergyman, of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
published a small volume of poems with his brother Charles in 
1827. Otln^rs appeared in 18i}3, and again in 1842; In Me- 
nioriani ])elongs to the year 1850, and Idtjlh of the Kiiuj to* 
1859, The works of the Laureate are now arranged (collected 
Poeim^ 1881) undiir sixteen heads. The second jind third 
heads (‘The l.ady of Shalott^ and ‘English Idylls') contain 
most of those poems on which tlie force of tlie writer's genius 
seems to have been specially concentrated, and in which his 
exquisite and unrivalled melody is most entrancing. Among 
these are ‘(Euone,' ‘You ask me why, though ill at ease,' 
‘Morte d' Arthur,' ‘The Talking Oak,' ‘Ulysses,' ^The Day 
I)n?ain,’ ‘ Ix^cksley Hall,' ‘The Lotus-Eaters,' and ‘St. Agnes' 
Eve.' 

‘The Talking Oak' is a wonderful poem. Starting from a 
first imaginary change, a impersonation, and endowment 
with human thoughts and wislies, of that which we usually 
think of sensfdess and emotionless, the poet pursues the 
strange argument with subtle logic through the various con- 
setpiences of tlie original couccptioii. In the frenzy of inspira- 
tion, the dull coars<5 wotal comes to be endowed, not only with 
sense and f(?oling, but with the insight into hidden relations 
and resemblances which is peculiar to* genius. It notes and 
numbers the sunbeams that fall on the lovely form of the 
slcHsping girl ; end each conveys to it some distinct import^ 
flashes back some daszlit^ thought of image, unlocks and 
iiradiates some flew chauiW in that mansion of dormant or 
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suspended intelligence. The solidity, richness, and complexity 
of tfeought of which this composition is the fruit would fur- 
nish the stock-in-trade of a dozen ordinary poets ; nor does 
Tennyson himself seem to have been unconscious of the magni- 
tude of the intellectual effort, or of the perfectign of the result 

lie, too, sings his ‘ Exegi monumentum : ' — 

« 

And I will work in prose and rhyme. 

And praise thee moij-% in both 

Than bard has honour’d beech or lime,— 

Or that Thessalian growth, 

In which the swarthy ringdove sat, 

And ‘mystic sentence spoke ; 

And more than England honours that, 

Thy famous brother-oak, 

Wherein the younger Charles abide 
Till all the^naths were dim, 

And far below the Roundhead rode, 

And humm’d a surly hymn. 

‘Ulysses' is enveloped in antique heroic dignity, as with a 
hjilo. The chief ‘ motif ' is the thought expressed in tho.se lines 
of Goethe in the Wilhelm Meister ((Jarlyle's translation), — 

To give space for wandering is it 
That the world was made so wide. 

A few stately lines contain a j)erfect estimate of the loss 
glorious work and less heroic energy of the respectable Tele- 
machus. ‘ He works his work, 1 mine,' 

In Memoriaiiiy an elegiac poem dedicated to the memory of 
the poet's (Jambfidge friend, Arthur Henry Hallam, forms a 
separate division among the collected works. It is moiiochordic, 
but not monotonous; the resigned sadness that pervadcvS it 
becomes the rich ground of subtle, tender, and inexhaustible 
meditations. 

‘ Maud, a M<modrama,' is another division. In power of im- 
passioned feeling, in force of expression, and in peifectioii of 
technique, Tenny.son never surp..issed what he aciioiiipliMhe.d 
here. The poem is in .sevend sections, and, according to the 
feeling predominant in eacdi, the metre changes, usually with 
very Iw^autifni effet*,t. The single actor in this inomMlraimi, a 
young man of lowly birth, has fallen in love with the daughter 
of the noble house that had ruled all the country roiuid for 
centuries. After meetings in the garden, love, making light of 
social inequality, binds their hearts together. Her brother 
brings a weak ‘ baby-Vooer ' to the manor-h^use, — there is a 
quarrel, — a duel, — the brother falls. The shock is fatal to the 
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OiHter ; at the tidings of her death, the reason of her lover gives 
way. lie at last recovers, and linds England engaged in the 
Crimean War. His fierce complaint had been that greed of 
gold and an ignoble love of peace and ease were corrupting the 
nation. War would bring out nobler aims : — 

For I tru«t, if an enemy’s fleet came vender rounci by the hill, 

And the rushing battle-bolt sang from the three-deck« r out of the foam, 

That the smooth-faced, snub-nosgd rogue would leap from bis counter 
and till, 

And strike, if he could, were it but with his cheating yard-wand, home. 

The Ithjlh of the King move in stately blank verse through 
the immortal story of Arthur and the Holy Orail ; the poet, 
however, do(‘s not quite reach the spiritual depth and intensity 
of the conception of tibe Craal, as developed in some of the old 
romances. 

71ie Pmicrss, a Medhij^ a kind of prolonged and developed 
echo of Loir* a Labour's Lost^ imagines the creation of a great 
female university. 

2. Robert Browning, horn in 1812, fii'st made himself known 
by writing Pnracrlsm (1836) and SordeUo, These j>oem8, re- 
markable as they were in many ways, announced a writer in 
whom great discursiveness of thought, fertility of imagination, 
and copiousness of expression, not l)eing ad(*qnately controlled 
by any canons of poetics art, were likely to bf* much marred 
by excess, and blurred by defects of workmanship. If Mi\ 
Brf)wning never cleared hiiUsself (‘iitirely of these faults, never- 
tlielc'ss Ins tlialectical power, his moral fervour, and his command 
over the instrument which he witddetl, were *80611 to he, with 
advancing age, continually on tin' increase. Any one may l>e 
convinced ot this whc» will read ‘ Ihshop Bhnigram^s Apology,’ 
or tlni ‘Epistle’ of Kar-^liish the Arab jdiysicianon the raising 
of I^izarus, or, most of all, The Ring tnul the Booli (1868), 
which is tlie story - told from dill’erent sides and with ditrerent 
I»repos8e.8sions, of the mnr<h*r of his wife and her parents by 
an Italian count. Admirable is the skill of psychical analysis 
disjdayed in this j>ocni. A few lines taken from it will illustrate 
much of wliat we have to say of Browning. A wife’s infidelity 
IB the matter in hand : 


Sir, what’s tho g(8>d of law 
In a CMC o* the kind f Nom*, as she all but «ays. 
C;dt itt law when a neighbour breaks your fence, 
Cribs from your field, tampers with rent or lease. 
Touches tho purse or pocket ---but wooes your wife! 
No : taki the old way trynl when men were men* 
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In ^Any Wife to any Husband/ the noble dying wife (on 
whom see above, ch. \ L § 28) talks to her husband from her 
deathbed. Much is clear and fine and touching ; but, as 
with Hamlet, the ‘ something too much ’ must be predicated of 
the communication. The language, too, is often very harsh; 
The statue is left in tlie rough, the chippin^s of the chisel 
visible everywhere ; — the Hercules is in the stone perhaps, but 
a new Phidias is needed to clear the pure form from the mani- 
fold blurs and imperfections which are left clinging to it. 

Among Browning’s other compositions are the beautiful 
and vigorous ballad of The Pied Pipf r of HameliHy — Pippa 
Piisses^ a drama written in 1841 and dedictited to Talfourd, — 
Fijine at the Fair (1872), a poem in alexandrines, — Balaustion^s 
Admnturej a recast of the Alcestis of Kuripides,- Inn 
Album (1875), and the tragedies of LjiriUy 2'he Return of 
the IJi'use^y and Strafford, 

3. Matthew Arnold,^' eldest son of Hr. Arnold, of Rugby, 
published The Strayed Reveller without his name in 1848. 
Kmpedocles on Einay and other PoemSy followed in 1853, and 
Mentpey a tragedy modelled on ancient Grcf^k forms, in 1858. 
A volume of poems lirst appeared with his name in 1854. 
New Poems were published in 1806. A collective edition of 
his poems was printed in 1869, and again in 1877 and 1881. 

Of Matthew Arnold's prose works, the Leefures on Train^' 
latiny Homer (1861) and tliose On the Study of (Jdtic Lib ra- 
hire (1867) were delivered at Oxford, where he held the chair 
of Poetry for ten yoars. Essays in Oritinsm ap[>eared in 
1865, Culture and Anarchy in 1869, Frundships Garland in 
1871, Litei^atureMwl Doyma two years later, and Irish Essays 
in 1882. All his prose writings are, in a wide sense of the 
t<5rm, critical. 

4. Arthur Hugh Clough, the son of a Liverpool iner<diant, a 
Rugby boy under T>r. Arnold, an<l afterwards a Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, wrote 'The Uothie of 'fober-na- VuoHch, a 
Long Vacation pa.st^>ral in English hexametera, in 1848. Li 
this remarkable poem, a rea<ling party of five or six Oxford 
men, with ‘Adam,’ their tutor, is described as spending the 
long vacation at a house on the northern shor(5 I/)ch Kess. 
One of them, l^hilip Hew.son, *the Chartist, the eloquent 
speaker,’ an a<lvooate of equality ami fraternity, argues with 
fiery enthusiasm against the so1>er and sagacious warnings of 

1 It will not be ejiipecied that, in of my brother, f nhaU OHSume 

any other function than that of tho ciironicler. Those who wi»h to soo biift 
poems critically discussed are referred to A. 0, SwiiibiirnoH {>a{.H;}r in the 
FortnifihUy, vol. viii. (since rcpnntcd in his collected essays), and Andrew 
lying's in the Century* ^ 
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Adam. Meeting with a high-born maiden, a ‘ Lady Maria/ he 
experiences a reaction, and is for a time a rabid Conservative. 
But this is only a passing phase ; Elspeth, the daughter of a 
Highland farmer, wins his heart ; he marries her, and, ‘ altered 
nil manners and mind/ but still a. sincere Liberal, emigrates 
with her to NOw Zealand. 

Clough, in concert with Mr. Burbidge, published Ambar- 
vnlia in 1849. Unsettled by the influences of his time, — by 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu and Cariyle’s Past and Present^ by Mill, 
Emerson, and George Sand, — his powerful mind wore out the 
feebler body to whicli it was linked in vain efforts to solve the 
problem of human destiny. He left Oxford, visited the Unite<l 
States, returned to take a post in the Etlucation Office, and 
married. The singular poem Dipsychns^ in which the reatler 
is <fften reminded of Faust ^ and Ajuours de Voyage^ were 
written in his later years. 

5, Not to dwell on the cynicism »which disfigures many of 
tlie early ‘ Poems and Ballads’ (1873, 1878) of Algernon Charles 
Swinburne, it is manifest from his latei; work that English is 
to him, through a peculiar gift, like a deep rich virgin soil, 
which has only to be cultivated aright to yield many fair and 
precious fruits. In tlie second series of ‘Poems, Src./ there is 
a considerable composition, called ‘ In the Bay/ in six-lined 
stanzas of two rim‘*s, very beautifully versified, which is chiefly 
in praise of Marlowe. Afa/anta and Calydon and S(mgs of 
Two Nati(ms were published in 1875, Hongs of the Hpringti(h\s 
in 1880. lie has written mucli on Mary Queen of Scots, both 
in prose and ver.se, on lines differing from those of her former 
assailants, hut not less to lie deplored aijd repudiated by 
those who would rehabilitate lier memory. In Tristram of 
Lyonmssej arul other Poems (1882), there are a number of 
sonnets, aimuig which that on * Bismarck at Cauossa ’ is note- 
worthy and instructive. A Cvntnry of Roimlels (1883), the 
poems in which are all cjist in that line and difficult form, 
j)Ia<’es the author’s mastery over lioth metre and words in the 
cleanest light 

C. The Poems (1853) ami City Poems of Alexander Smith, 
a Scohiiman, attra<i<Ml mucli alteniion some years ago. Tlie 
imaginative element in them was strong and original, but a 
tendency to the spasmodic in style tended to mar his work. 

Julia Kavanagh was a lutvelist of <uuch charm and refine- 
ment She was Irish by birth, hut spent most of her life in 
France, which accounts for the strong Kronch flavour in her 
books, the plots of many pf them lieing laid in that country. 
In 1817 appeartd her first book, a children's story, entitled 
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The Three Pail)s. Her best novel is Nathalie (1851); it is 
a charming book, full of a certain old-world romance, specially 
acceptable in this bustling, practical nineteenth century. Amoilg 
her other novels are AdUe^ Daisy Burns^ Quee^i Mah, &c. She 
is the author of several miscellaneous works, such as Women iH 
France during the Eighteenth Century (1850), Women 

of Letters (1861), English W(nnm of Letters. 

Charles Beade was a novelist and dramatist of considerable 
distinction. His novels are senJ^ational in character, and are 
nearly all written with a ‘ purpose.' The best known among 
them are Peg Woffington (1852), a fresh and delightful book, 
afterwards dramatized in the successful play of Masks and 
Faces; Hard. Cash (1863), written to expose the iniquity of 
the then existing lunacy laws ; Put Yourself in his Place 
(1870), a forcible attack upon trad«‘S-niyonism when carried 
to excess ; I€s Never too Late to Memi (1857); and, The 
Cloister and the Hearth \TS61), which is generally considered 
his masterpiece. 

7. Anthony Trollope's success as a novel-writer did not come 
to him until he had reached middle age. It was the j>ublication of 
The Warden (1853) which first brought him into g(uieral notice. 
'Between that date and his death, twenty-seven years later, he 
produced a long series of novels, all of them more or less suc- 
cessful. Among them are Harchester Towers (1857), The Three 
Clerks, Dr. Tiamte (1858), The Bertrams (1859), Framley 
Parsonage (18(31), CMey Farm (1862), Phineas Pkinn (1868), 
Ralph the Heir (1871), The Prime Minister (1876), and Marion 
Fay (1879). The works al)Ove mentioned comprise Imrdly a 
third of Mr. Trollope's novels, and hcsid(‘.s these he lias written 
several lx>oks of travel, and one or two short books on classical 
subjects. Hi.s novels are essentially modem in characbT ; they 
profess to be tab^s of nio<lern life, told in a simph), straight- 
forward manner, without any ‘artistic' exaggeration to heighten 
the interest. It was on the side of realism that Mr. Trollope 
occasionally erred. His novels treat so entirely rjf life under 
its most ordinary aspects and in its most petty d<‘iails, that 
they not unfreqiiently degmierate into commonplace, and occa- 
sionally even inU> dulnos. 

Bob^, Iiord Lytton, the son of tin? eminent novelist, wrote 
at first under the runn de plume of ‘Owen Meredith.' His 
Clytemnestra^andothen* appeared in 1855 ; 'The Wamharety 

in 1859. Ludle, a tale, in a ringing dactylic metre, illustrated 
by Du Maurier, came out in 1868; Chronicles and. Characters 
were published the same year. Orval, or the Fofd of Time^ 
appeared in 1869* ' 
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Frederick Locker, born in 1821, belongs to that groyp of 
society poets among whom Austin Dobson reigns supreme. 
He has made many contributions to the periodical literature 
of the day in the shape of reviews and occ^isional poems, which 
latter have betn collected and pullished in one volume under 
the name of London Lyrit'Ji. They are graceful vers de socictcy 
neither aiming at nor attaining anything more. In 1867 he 
edited the Lt/ra Elegant i(( rani and in 1879 he published PafcA- 
work, a collection of anecdotes and witticisms. 

8, Edwin Arnold wrote Griselda^ a Tragedy^ and other 
Poetm, in 1856, and The Wreck of the A^orthmi Belle in 
1857 ; but his chief writings, both in prOse and poetry, are 
on Indian subjects. In his poems the beautiful old Indian 
myths are presented to us in tlieir most attractive form. Tlu* 
Light of Asia (1879y, the most popular an<l widely read of all 
his works, is an epi<i poem treating»of the life and teaching 
of Buddha. It is written in smooth and melodious blank 
verso, and there is an Oriental languor and sw(*etness about 
much of it well suited to its theme. Others of Sir Edwin 
Arnold^s poems are the Indian Song of Sojojs (1875), a metrical 
paraphrase from the Sanscrit., and Pearls of the Faith, or 
Rosaiy (1883). 

Isa Craig is a Scotch poetess of considerable merit. When 
({uite young she contributed to several periodicals, and her 
po(jms signeil * Isa ^ in the Scotsman attracting a good deal of 
attention, slie was ongag<?d on the permanent literary stafl* of 
the paptii*. In 185(> app<‘ared a volume of her collected poems, 
and in 1859, agaiiust 620 c<jmpetitors, she carried off the first 
prize for her ode, wliich was recited at the *l>urns Centenary 
Festival. In 1865 appeared The Duchees Agnes, and other 
Pmnns, 8ince 1858 slie has written as Mrs. Knox. 

George Macdonald is a writer whose work is stamped 
throughout with a prevailing earnestness. It is as a novelist 
that lie ranks highe.st, although he has also written verse of 
a high order. HixS first work was Within ami Without 
(1856), a dramatic poem treating of human love and human 
misery, containing fine passages, but of very unequal poetic 
merit. He has published several otln^r volumes of imtry, but 
it is by his novels tliat Mr, Macdonald is liest known. These 
are equally remarkable for their wi<h^ and varietl knowledge of 
human life and character, and for their variety and interest of 
plot. The best known are David Blginbrod (1862), Robert 
Fatcmer (1868), Malcohn (1874), Thomas Wingfield, Curate 
(1874), The Marquis of (1877)* Some of his most 

charming and successful work is to be found in his books 

2 I 
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written expressly for children, showing, as they do, a love for, 
and tender insight into, the child-nature. Among these latter 
may be mentioned Dealings with the Fairies and At the Back 
of the North Wmd. 

Thomas Hughes, educated at Rugby and Oxford, was the 
author of To7n Bromis School Days (1856), a lively and exact 
portraiture, tliough, of course, with fictitious names and inci- 
dents, of school life at Rugby in Dr. Arnold’s time. 

Miss Dinah M. Mulock, afterwards Mrs. Craik, was the 
author of JoJm Halifax, Gentleman (1856), a novel which 
attained to great celebrity. 

9. Miss Marian Evans, better known as ‘ George liliot,' com- 
menced her career as a novelist with Scenes from Clerical Life 
(1858). Adam Bede (1859) and The Mil! on the Floss (1861) 
followed. The play of merely human 'uotives, the outward 
manifestations in speech and act to which definite inward char- 
acter and purpose give rise — these were never more adequately 
or more jXDwerfully represented than by George Kliot. ( )f life 
unoheered by faith, and neither expecting nor asking the in- 
terposition of unseen power and love, she would be the best 
possible interpreter. Silas Maimer (1861) brings before us the 
'struggling life of a weaver in the village of Kavcloe ; Felix Holt 
is the story of a Chartist, an operative in a manufacturing town. 
Middleiiuireh (1871) introduees u.s to Mr. Cjisaubon, a clergy- 
man whose literary aspirations exceed liis powers, and to his 
charming lireariiy .>onng wib» Dorothea. The Life atol Opinions 
of ThetjphrasiiiH Sueh was her latest work. The SpanUh (xipsy, 
a poem, apinxired in 1868. 

Adam Bede^ IhiUi as a and through the Hkilful rlevelopint ut and 

interaction firmly o^ncoivt’d and well CMUiirii^ted cbaracter«, Dinah 
Morritf, Adam himself, Mth, Poyser, and Hvtty Sorr» l, i» n novel the 
highest (»rder. The Mill on the Plow paints iniddle-elaHH life (that of 
large farnuTs, graziers, engineers, professional men, ^c*.), in the English 
midland counties, with great power and fidelity, and supreme «xc**llerices 
of style. The three sistei's, Mrs. Glegg, Mrs. rullen, ami Mrs. Tulliver, 
are in many respectJH second to no creations that British novelist ever 
moulded. But the story is unpleasing and U‘diouH ; and when posterity, 
not recognising, .os we do, living and familiar featines, shall ask what there 
is Bit very inUresting in those samples of cramped, warped, uncultured, 
narrow human nature, it is doubtful whether the re»|K>i]se will be so 
unhesitating as it is at pres^mt. 

William Morris was the author of Tin; lU'fmce of Ouinevi>re 
(1858). Hi.s udinii'uhle. traiiMlution of the Volmnijil So//a, ‘The 
Story of Sigunl the Volsuiig,’ <iaiitiot Iw surjmsin'il in its kind. 
But his Earthly Paradim (1871) first hronglit him into general 
notice This, and the Life and Death of ^asoii (1877), aro 
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poems of great length, musically versified, richly adorned with 
sensuous imagery, but deficient and unsatisfactory on theimoral 
side. 

10, William Wilkie Oollins is widely known as a writer of 
sensational novels; indeed, in construction of plot and in his 
power of enclihining the reader’s attention from the beginning 
to the end of a story, he may ahi'ost be said to stand unrivalled 
in the ranks of English novelists. Among the most popular 
of his novels, which ntimbci altogether some one-and-twenty, 
may be cited The Mooyishme (1858), The Woman in White 
(18G0)— both masterpieces in their juiiiicular line of fiction 
— No Name (1862), The New Mafjdoleyi (1873), and Mayi ami 
WifPy written to expose the inju.stice of the 8(iotch and Irish 
marriage laws. 

Miss Adelaide Arue Procter, daughter of ‘ lljirry Cornwall,^ 
was the author of Letjendti and Lyrics (1858). A poem in this 
V(>lume, entitled ‘A Doubting lleait/ lias great merit; there 
is also much good word-painting in ‘ A Tomb in Ghent.’ 

Henry Kingsley, brother of the celebrated Gharles King.sley, 
wiis born in 1830 and died in 1876. lie is the author of 
sev(*ral line novels, among which Uavtoisho*' (1861) takes un- 
donbtedly the highest place. Others deserving of mention artJ 
Andin Recollect it ms of Geoffrey Handyn (1850), and 

Mademoiselle Mathilde, Though his hooks may not ia* widely 
poimlar, yet there is in them a certain mauliii' ss of tone, and 
a gay spirit i>f humour and fun, contrasting well with much 
that is temh r and patlndic, whicli will always render them 
attractive to the few. 

George Borrow, a Norfolk man, besides tl^' Gipsies in Spain 
and The Ribb- in S/>ain^ works written wliile he was travelling 
in t hat country a.s agent for the IJiblc Socitdy, produced a strange 
novel called Lavenyro (1851), with its .-ecjnel The Romany Rye^ 
with the ol»j(;(it of sho>\ing what the i‘oudilions of life among 
the divstrcs.st*d and dangerous (^lasses of large towns really w^ere, 
and thus indirectly condemning the sentimental euphemistic 
novtds of the period. Jhit the realism of Lavengro is said to 
be too coarse to be efiective. 

11. Richard Watson Dixon, educated at King Edward’s 
{School, Birmingham, and Pembroke College, Oxford, became 
the friend and eol!c»ague at Oxford of William Morris, Burne 
dones, and others of the me<lia‘Valisf sclund, h) which, as a 
poet, lie bekuigs. 

lie has brought out thn'.e volumes of a voluminous history of 
the Church of imglaiid. In verse ho lias published — in 1^9, 
Uhnd^s Compat^, and other Poems; in 1863. Historical Odes 
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(on Marlborough, Wellington, Sir John Franklin, &c.); in 
\S8Z^Mano (his greatest work, a rbmance-epic in terza rima: 
Mano is a Norman knight put to death a.d. 1000, and the 
story, darkly and aUectingly tragical, turns upon the date) ; in 
Odes and Ecloiiues, 

In his poems we liiul a deep thoughtfulness and earnestness, 
and a mind tou(died by the pathos of human life, of which Mayio 
is, in a strange but a ty])ical case, the liken(\ss ; noble but never 
highflown, sud without noise or straining -“everything as it most 
reaches and comes home to man’s heart. 

The Rev. William Bames wa.s the author of Poems of Rural 
Life {cir, 1860) in the Donsetshire dialect. It is interesting to 
note in this attractive work the permanence of many old bjrms 
of Saxon speech which were familiar to the dwellers in Dorset 
when the Ancren Ritrle was writteui (see Srel. Ch. II. § 03). 

Miss Christina Rossetti pf>ssessed a poetic imagination 
and a facility of poetic exprcs>ion of no mean order. Slu‘ 
attained, poiba])S, a greater degree of success in her songs and 
short devotional pieces than in her longer poems. Her chief 
works are as follows: — The Gahlin Market^ and other Poems 
(1862), The Prinre^s Pro<jre,^s (1866), A Pat/eaMt (1881). She 
also published in 1870 some prose tales entitled Cojn monplace^ 
and other short Storms, 

Jean Ingelow (born in 1830) is chiefly known as a graceful 
writer of melodious verse, but is also the author of several 
novels of considerable merit, such as Fatal to tfc Free^ Sarah 
de Beremjer^ Off the Sh tti(/s, Her poems are musical and 

harmonious, but perhap.s there is in them a too ct^pious use of 
archaisms and iieAvly-coined words. Her most ambitious effort, 
A Story of Doom (1868), contains striking pas.sages, but is 
not altogether a success, owing to the absence t)f marked 
dramatic pt)wer. Khe will chiefly be remembere<l for lier 
shorter poems, in which her strong lyric gift is di-played to the 
greatest advantage; and such pieces as ‘High Tide on the 
Coast of Lincolnshire,’ ‘Supper at the Mill,’ ‘Song.M of Seven,’ 
‘ Sr mgs pu the Voices of Birds,’ and ‘Songs of the Night- 
Watches,’ are deservedly popular. Her first volume appeared 
in 1863. 

12. William Black, a literary artist of great pf)woi', published 
his first novel, hi Silk Attire^ a story laid in the Black Forest, 
in 1869. A Daufjhter of Ueth (1871) was widely read, and 
praised by all. In A Prinress of Thule (1873) the reader was 
drawn to the wild scenery of the Highlands and Lslands of 
Scotland. Madcap Violet appeared in 1876. The excellent 
story of Briseis belongs to 1896. 
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Ricliard Blackmore brought out in 1869 his celebrated 
novel of Lr/rna Doom, It was followed in 1872 by The 
Maid of Sker, 

Robert Louis Stevenson, the master of an English style not 
less refined ihiaii forcible, wrote tlm strange story of Dr. Hyde 
and Mr, JekijU^ which proceeds on the assumption that the 
same individual can have two teparate identities at the same 
time, and afterwards brought out The Treasure Island, a brib 
li«ant tale of adventure. Among his novels arc Kidnaiiped 
and BaJlantrae, He died in 1895, in the prime of life, at 
Samoa. 

Among tlie ‘society poets* of our day,»a high place must be 
assigned to Austin Dobson. His first appearance^ in literature 
was as a contributor to St, PanVs^ a maga/vinc started by 
Anthony Trollope ii\ 1868. His first volume of poems, 
Vifjnettes in Rhyme and Vers tie Societe, a])[>eared in 1873, 
followed by Proverbs in Porcelain in 1877. OJd Woj'hJ Idylls 
(1883) is a complete collecition of his poeti(‘al works, including 
the two former volumes and a number of miscellaneous poems 
republished from magazines, &c. It is a delightful book, full 
of delicate literary flavour, and full, tO(^, of tlic very spirit of 
romance which 1)reathes in that old world he loves so well 
Ho was one of the first to introduce into English verse tlioae 
French metres — such as the ballade^ the rondeau, and the 
triolet --wliich liavo since been somewliat sliorn of their charm, 
owing to their extravagant use by inexperienced versifiers, 
Mr. I)obson has also produced, besides a considerable quantity 
of niis<!ollaneous literary work, a Life of ll^Kiarih (1879) in Mu* 
series of ‘ BiographicwS of (Ireat Artists ; * and a lAfe of Fieldhuj, 
in John Morley s scries of ‘ English Men of Letters.* 

Lewis Morris is a poet of the Tennysonian school ; his 
poetry is distinguished by mueh sweetness and melody, but is 
lacking in forcio and in any distinct originality. The Epic of 
Iliules, a series of poems on mythological subjects, was published 
in three hooks in 1876-77, and is the most popular of his 
works. 

13. Considered purely fi'om an artistic point of view, much of 
Dante Rossetti*8 poetry is of a very high order. Ho had the 
art of poetic expression in a liigh degree, and on almost every 
page of his poe.ms the reader encounters some beautiful turn of 
thought or exquisite simile which lifis l\im with tlie keenest 
intellectual pleasure. In his ballads, whore the language is 
studiously kept as simple as possible, e,y,, The Kinfs Tragedy, 
and in some of^his short ’’wics, he is at his best. In his po^ma 
about love-- and these constitute a large part of his poetry, — 
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there is often a sensuous tone and a tendency to dwell on 
exteriflals ; and tlie verse itself, overlaid with glowing imagery, 
sometimes cloys from excessive sweetness. His i)rosii style is 
advantageously exhibit'd in his book called Daiite and his 
Circle (1874), a series of essays on, and translatio ns from, early 
Italian poets. Ilis first volume of Panm appeared in 1870, a 
second, entitled Ballads and *Sonurts, in 1880. It should be 
mentioned that Rossetti was even more celebrated (Us an artist 
than as a writer. 

James Thomson, a Scotchman, wrote a poem called The 
City of Dreadful Night (1880). He was a follower of Leopardi, 
and a pessimist. In* his youth ho was an army schoolmaster, 
and appears to have been on terms of friend.ship with Mr. 
Bradlaiigh, The unfortunate man lost ]>y death the girl he 
loved, and about the same thiie his retf^ions faith went to 
wreck. He took to drinking, and died in a Lomlon hospital in 
1882. 

The able and facile pen of Mrs. Oliphant has brought her 
distinction in several lines of literary composition. As a 
novelist she has succeeded admirably in Pluehe Junior^ in which 
the brave, large-hearted. .s»*nsible lu^roine seeins to redeem the 
whole Wesleyan maidenhood of England from that note of 
ordinariness which ‘the chusses^ are fond of attaching to it. 
Other phases of clerical life arc drawn, with e(|ua! skill and 
tenderness, in Curate in Chargr and Soleni Cli(i/>eL .Again, 
Ihe Makers of Flonmer (1888) bespeaks a mind to which the 
full range of aesthetic conceptions is familiar, while her History 
of English Literaturey from 1790 to 1825, place>> her powers of 
literary jiidgniuuit fn a very favourabh; light. 

Miss Rhoda Broughton, since the appearauee of her first 
work, Cometh up as a Flower, has ha<l a veuy sticcessful career 
as a novelist. Red as a Rose is She, Nancy (1875), JiXin 
(I87fi), and Dr. Cnjnd (1887), have all caj)tivated the public 
taste. 

14. Kotes on a few eminent writers will complete this 
chapter : — 

Nicholas, Cardinal Wiseman, the son of a Waterh)rd mer- 
chant, whose family came originally from IXsex, passed from 
IJshaw, where he was a pupil of Lingard the historian, to the 
Engli.sli College at Rome. Kntering tlie (wJesiastical state, and 
delighting all that knew him by the combination of a quick ami 
vigoroUaS intfdlect witli attractive social qualities, sincere piety, 
and thorough gcM>dries8 of heart, he rose to bo rector of the 
College in 1829. In 1835, Insing sent to Englainl, he delivered 
lectures in many large towns, with the effect of dissii)ating 
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here and there some of the prejudice wliich existed against 
Rome and Catholicism. His I^cAui pa on the Connection hgtween 
Science and Revealed Relvjion (1836) belong to this period. 
After being made Bishop of Melipotamiis in partibus infide- 
liuniy and acting as coadjutor to Bishop Walsh of the Midland 
district for several years, Wiseman was nominated, on the 
restoration of the English hierarchy in 1860, Archbishop of 
Westminster and metropolitan, and received the cardinal's hat. 
He met with firmness and good temper the storm which the 
publi«%ation of his celebrated letter ‘ from the Flaminian Gate ' 
catised to burst forth. His literary gift did not slumber during 
the fifteen remaining years of his life, jiot withstanding the 
heavy labour and responsibility resting upon him. In Fabiola, 
a Tale of the (Uxtacornhs (1855), we meet all the points which 
constitute excellence m a liistorical novel. His RecoUeetiom 
of the. Last Four Popes (1868) will some day become an English 
classic. * 

Between 1810 and 1846 Wiseman contributed many lumi- 
nous and powerful articles to the Dublin Revieto on questions 
which Ciime up for discussion in the Tratdariau controversy, — 
with what effect on the mind of Dr. Newman, he has himself 
de(»lared in the Apologia and elsewhere. 

16. Thomas Babington Macaulay, son of Zacluiry Mtuaulay, 
a noted Abolitionist, aiul of the daughter t>f an English Quaker, 
was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. Ihed to the bar, 
he passed early into the political arena ; but he found that the 
want of a settled indepemlence wiis injurious to him ; he wi.shed 
also to make a provisicni for his family ; and, in spite of the 
cliarms of I.ondon society, in which he -r perhaps th<* most 
brilliant talker of our day — was so wtdl fitted to excel, he 
accepted as»*at in tlu»- (’ouncil of the Governor-General of India, 
and re.si<1ed at Calcutta between 1833 and 1838. Returning 
then to England with a competent fortune, ho was returned ti> 
the House of Commons as member for Eilinburgh, and j(»ined 
the minivstry of Lord Melbourne as Secretary for War in 1839. 
His spirited Lays nf Rome appeared in 1842. Before and 
after this date he was a frequent contributor to the Edinlmryh 
Rfmew^ and his articles, collected and republished in 1843, 
under the name of Essays^ have ever since enjoyed, in a most 
marked degree., the favour of the reading juiblic. Of Macaulay's 
History of Knylaxid^ the first tw’o volumes appeared in 1848; 
the third and fourth in 1855; the fifth volume was published 
80 <m after his death in 1869. Fi>r this work also the demand 
has Imen, and is, immense, >K>th in England and America. 
Macaulay is an*incomparablo master of the historic style ; and 
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it may be safely asserted that no person of average faculties, 
who once began to read a volume of his History, ever felt 
tempted to lay it aside till it was finished 

16. The profound and original thoughts of Thomas Oarlyle, 
expressed in a style all his c\wn, which seemed to pierce through 
the outward shows and wrappings of things, aiid to promise 
access to an inner kernel of ..healing truth, iniluenced power- 
fully nearly all earnest English minds in the middle portion of 
the century. He seemed to take his stand like a Hebrew 
j)rophet ; the * hero ’ was to bring salvation to all and to each ; 
to recognise, honour, and exalt him was the only wisdom for 
smaller men. This teaching has now become much discredited ; 
Carlyle’s record of his own life shows him to have been, 
though essentially tender-hearted and generous, yet defective 
in charity and humility, and wanting irfs^elf-control ; and the. 
older ideals which he misprized, even if they have not begun 
to reassert their power, arc felt to be none the weaker and none 
the worse for his rejection of them. 

His History of the French Kcvolution (1837), Letters and 
Speeches of Cromwell (1845), and Life of Friedrich IL (1860), 
are solid contributions to our historiciil literature. Sartor lie- 
sartiiSj Heroes and Hei^o- Worships Past and Present^ Chartism^ 
and Latter-Day Pamphlets^ embody the teaching which this 
wild genius was, or thought himself, commissioned to deliver 
to mankind. 

17. John Henry, Cardinal Newman, the son of a gcMitleman 
who was a member of a London banking firm, received liis early 
teaching either at home or in a private school near l^KUidon, and 
thence passed to Trinity College, Oxford. KlecU^d a b'ellow of 
Oriel, he l)ecame vi(iar of St. Mary’s, the University Church, in 
1828, and between that date and 1845 i)rc*ached his Parochial 
Sermons. As Vice-PrincijiaJ of Alban Hall, under Wliately 
m Principal, he for several ye^rs enjoyed thf? friendship, and 
profited by the stimulating conv«*rsalion. of that nunarkable 
man. But no form of Liberalism contented him ; the mutual 
toleration of sectaries liad no charms for him ; the essential 
oneness and permanence of the original type of Christianity 
rose clearly before his mind ; — and this doctrine, together with 
those of the unity of the Church, the neceasity of sacraments, 
and the regular descent and devolution of spiritual authority 
upon the lawful successors of the Apostles in every age, so 
[losseftsecl his mind that, in concert with a number of like- 
minde<l men, nearly all of whom belonged to Oxford, he carricsl 
on, from 1833 to 1844, the famous series of Tracts firr the 
Times^ in which these principles were expoundetL Kecognising 
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in due time the Roman communion as the natural home of 
such convictions and aspirations, Dr. Newman was iir 1846 
received into the Catholic Church by Father Dominick, the 
provincial of the English Passionists. He joined the congre- 
gation of th^ Oratory of St. Philip Neri, and founded an 
oratory at Mgbastoii, near Birmingham, where he thenceforth 
chiefly residecl. For all the ordinary purposes of prose style, 
Dr. Newman\s manner of expression, considered as a singularly 
direct and lucid medium of thought, has probably never been 
surpassed. In 1840 appeared his Essay on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine^ a masterly treatise, in which he distinguishes 
that ‘profectus,* or wholesome growth, which Vincent of Lerins 
admitted must be a characteristic of true doctrine, from the 
misgrowths which tend to destroy the original life of the germ. 
Cardinal Newman hi ^ tried his hand at fiction in three different 
forms, Loss and Gain^ or the Story of a Convert (1848), Callista^ 
a Tale of the Thiril Century^ and fhe Dream of GeroutiuSy a 
poem. Among his other writings the most important seem to 
be these : The Arians of the Fourth Cenfuri/y the Lectures on 
the History of the Turks, Discourses on the Nature of Univer- 
sities (1864), The Office and Work of Universities (i85()), his 
Apologia pro Vita sud (1864), commenced as a reply to Mr. 
Kingsley, his Poems {lSi\6)y The Grammar of Assent (1870), 
and several volumes of Sermons and Essays, In recent years 
Cardinal Newman sanctioned the collection and republication 
— in some cases with corrective notes — of nearly all his earlier 
writings, 

18. Charles Darwin, grandson of Erasmus Darwin {antey 
p. 416), wlio, taking up the speculations of Buffon and l4a 
Marck, brought forward strong reasons for doubting the separate 
creation of each species of organic beings, and suggested ctxuses 
and processes which would account for the gradual modification 
and transportation of animal and vegetable types, commands a 
place in literature in virtue of his Origin of Speries by nieans of 
Natural SeMum (1859), that remarkable book, simply written 
and profoundly reasoned, in which he commuiiio>ated the results 
to which long travel in Pacific lands and susUiined meditation 
liad gradually ledjiim. Of hi.s other works the most important 
were llie Descent of Man (1871), Tht* Stru^cture of Coral 
Ileefsy The Fertilisation of Orchidsy and The Movements of 
Plants (1880). 

Sir William R. Hamilton, an Irishman, employed in early life 
an ex(ieedi«gly powerful intellect in literary efforts, especially 
poetry, These couW not hp ve preserved his name from oblivion ; 
but his Leetures%t QurUemiomy a new <les<‘ription of calculus, 
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his Theory of Sysfems of Rays, and liis General Method in 
Dyna\mcs, placed liini in the first rank of scientifiu thinkers. 
He was ifetronomer Royal in Ireland for many years before 
his death. 

Herbert Spencer, a native of Derbyshire, after some years 
devoted to journalism, applied his penotratin" mind to original 
speculation, and wrote important works on Psychology, Biology, 
and Sociology. He was little over thirty when lie wrote Social 
Statics (1851), or the conditions essential to human liappiness. 
Ilis Principles of Psychology appeared in 1855. In 1864 he 
published The Classification of the Sciences, with reasons for 
dissenting from Comte. He is disposed to explain the most 
difficult problems in morals and metaphysics by the principles 
of evolution and heredity ; at the same time he rejects the 
doctrine of the three stages and the qift.'si-religions institutes 
of Comte, and assigns less weight to the influence of Natural 
Selection in modifying si>iecies than Darwin attributed to it. 

19. Sir Henry J. S. Maine, the son of a Scotch physician, 
after a brilliant career at (kimbridge, was called to the bar in 
1850, and went out to India as Law member of the Supreme 
Government at Calcutta. After his return to England he was 
elected ( -orpus professor of jurisprudence at Oxford. As in his 
admirable treatises on Ancient Lam (1861), Village Communi- 
ties (1871), and The Early History of InsHitdMms (1875) he 
analysed the early forms of society and law among the Aryan 
peoples, so in liis la.st work, On Popular Gormmmtmt (1885), hf) 
discussed the working, and tried to cimt the horoscope, of the 
newest modem democracy. 

The school of Modern Hishuy at Oxford, organised about 
the year 18C0, luis prcwlnced several eminent wrib*rs. I'he 
chief among these was Professor Freeman, author of tlm His- 
tory of the Norman Congvest (1867). Bishop Stubbs is the 
author of a Const if utional Histmry of England, with other works. 
The Short Ihstory of the English People (1874), hy the Rev. J. 
B. Green, uniting great learning to a brilliant and rapid style, 
was mtide heartily and almost unanimously welcome. 

20. John Tyndall, an Irishman, after studying for some years 
at Marburg und€*r Bun.sen, the great chemist, to whmn, with 
KirchhofF, mankind chiefly owes the vast extension of our 
knowledge obtained through the spcctromiopo, entered upon a 
srdentific career of great activity. He is the author of The 
(Alaciers of the Alps (1860), Mountaineering (1861), Heat 
c/msidered as a Mide of Motion (1863), ainl an a^ldrass, de- 
livered when he was President of the British Aj^sociatioii, which 
gave rise to an auimaUHl controversy. 
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Thomas H. Huxley, bom at Ealing, near London, was 
educated for the medical profession, and being employed* on a 
voyage of survey and discovery to the South Seas in H.M.S. 
Rattk'snake, commanded by Captain Owen Stanley, from 1847 
to 1850, had {<feat opportunities of'studying at first hand the 
forces and processes of virgin nature. He published Evidence 
as to Man's Place in Nature in 1853, and An Introduction to the 
ClassificaMon of Ammah in 1869. llis Lay Sermfms appeared 
in 1870, and Physiography in 1877. He was elected President 
of the Royal Society in 1883. 

The Professor published his Collected Essays in nine volumes 
in 1893-94, prefixing to the first volume dhe fragment of an 
Autobiography. He was master of an admirable literary style, 
which distinguished him advantageously from moat scientific 
men, whenever he d...iccnded, as he was fond of doing, into 
the paths of conlroveray. Like Oamlretta, he regarded “cleri- 
calism " as the enemy of science, and afiowed it no mercy. Hu.x- 
Icy died at Eastbourne in 1896. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

POETRY. 

Definition of Literature— Classification of Poetical 
Compositions. 

1 . English Literatuuk is now to be coiisidertMl under that 
which is its most natural and legitimate arrangement ; that 
arrangement, namely, of which the principle is, not sequence in 
•time, but alfinity in subject; and which aims, by comparing 
together works of the same kind, to arrive, with greater ease 
and certainty than is [jossible by the chronological method, at a 
just estimate c»f their relative merits. To (3llect this ('ritieal aim 
it is evident that a class! hcation of the works which (.ump()Sij a 
literature is an essential pre-retjuisite. This we shall now pro- 
ceed to do. With the critical process, for which the projK>sed 
classification is to serve as the foundation, we slmll, in the 
present work, be able to make but slight progress. Some 
portions of it we shall attempt, with the view rather of illus- 
trating the conveniences of the metluMl than of .*<erif>usly 
undertaking to fill in the vast outline which will he furnished 
by the classification. 

First of all, what is literature? (in the most extended sense 
of the word, it may be taken for the whole written thought of 
man ; and in the same acceptation a national liU^rature is the 
whole written thought of a |Mirticularnation.\ But this definition 
is too wide for our present pur[K)So ; it would include such l>ooks 
as Featme on Contingent IlemainderH^ and such pcjriodieaJs as 
the Lancet or the Shipping Gazette. If the student of liUirature 
Ivere ca]le<l upon to examine the stones of thought and know- 
ledge which the diflbrent professions have collected and pub 
lislied, each for the use of its own memljers, his task would l»e 
endless. We must abstract^ therefore, all Vorks addressed, 
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owing to the speciality of their subject-matter, to particular 
classes of men ; law books, medical books, works on inoral 
theology, rubrical works, &c. — in short, all strictly professional 
literature. Again, the a])Qve definition would include all 
scientific work^, wliich would be practically inconvenient, and 
would ttand to obscure the really marked distinction that exists 
between literature and science. . We must further abstract, 
therefore, all works in which the words are used as ciphers or 
signs for the [)nrj)Ose of comniunicating objective truth, not as 
organs of the writer’s personality. All strictly scientific works 
are tlius excluded. In popularised science, exemplified by such 
books as the Arrhitecturf* of the Heavens cw the Vestiges of the 
Natural History of the Creation, the personal element comes 
into play ; such books are, therefore, rightly classed as litera- 
ture. What remain / after the.se deductions is literature in 
the strict or narrower t^ense ; that is, th(‘ assemblage of those 
works whicli are neither addressed to*parti(tular classes, nor use 
words merely as t)ie signs of things, but wdiich, treating of sub- 
jects that interest man as man, and using words as the vehicles 
and exponents of thnughts, appeal to the general human intellect 
and to the common human heart 

2. Literature, tluis defined, may be divided into — 

(1.^ Poetry. 

(2.) Prose writings. 

For the pre.sent, wc shall confine our attention to poetry. 
The subject is so vast as not to be easily manageable, and many 
of the difierent kinds .slide into each other by such insensible 
gradations that any classification must l>e to a certiin extent 
arbitrary ; still the fullowing division may, perhaps, be found 
useful. Poetry may ]>e classed under eleven designations — 
1. Epic, 2. DranuUh*, 3. Heroic, 4. Narrative, 5, Didactic, 
6. Satirical and Humorous, 7. Descriptive and Pastoral, 
8. Lyrical (including ballads and sonnets), 9. Elegiac, 10. 
Epistles, 11. ^Miscellaneous Poems; the latter class including 
all those pieces — very numerous in modern times — which 
cannot be conveniently referred to any of the former heads, 
but which we shall endeavour further to subdivide upon some 
rational principle. 


Epic Poetry Paradise Lost;’ MHnor Epic Poems. 

8. The epic poem has ever been regarded as in its nature 
the most noble of all poetic performances. Its essential pro- 
perties werb laiif down by Aristotle in ^the Poetics more than 
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two thousand years ago, and they have not varied since. For, 
as Pope says — 

These rules of old, discovered, not devised, 

Are nature still, but nature methodised. 

The subject of the epic poem must be some one, great, complex 
action. The principal personages must belong to the high places 
of society, and must be grand and elevated in their idetis. The 
measure must be of a sonorous dignity befitting the subject. 
The action is developed by a mixture of dialogue, soliloquy, and 
narrative. Briefly to express its main requisites, — the epic 
poem treats of one, great, complex action, in a grand style, and 
with fulness of detail. 

4. English literature possesses one great epic poem — Milton^s 
Pantdise IaM. Kot a few of our poetV have wooed the epic 
muse, and the results are seen in such poems as (Jowley^s 
Davideis^ Blackiuores PHnce Arthur, Glover's Lcanidas^ and 
Wilkie’s KpiijimicuL But these productions do not deserve a 
serious examination. The Leonid<ufy which is in blank verse, 
possesses a certain rhetorical dignity, hut has not enough of 
variety iiiid poetic truth to interest d(*eply any but juvenile 
readers. Pope’s translalion of the Hiatt may in a certain 
sense be called an English epic ; for while it would he \ain to 
seek in it for the true H«»meric spirit and manner, the trans- 
lator has, in compensation, adorned it with many exeellenrtjs 
of his own. It al)ounds with passages which uohibly illustr ite 
Pope’s best qualities ; - diis wonderful intellectual vigour, his 
terseness, brilliancy, and ingenuity. Put w(i shall have otlier 
and better opjxjrtunities of noticing these characteristics of 
that great poet. 

The first regular criticism on the Paradise Lmt is found 
in the Spretatorj in a .scries of aiTicles written by Addison. 
Addison compares Milton’s jx)ein to the Iliad and the Jineid^ 
first with respect to the choice of subject, se(!ondly to the mmle 
of treatment, and in Ixjth particulars he gives the palm to 
Milton. 

i)r. Johnson, in his Life of Milton, speaks in more dis- 
criminating terms : 

‘The defe<its aiid faults of Pufadise Lost- -for fault.s anil 
defects every work of man must have it is the hiisine.ss of 
iiupaitial (‘riticism b) di.'^cover. As in displaying the ex<jellanee 
of Milton, I have md made long quotation.s, Iwcausc of selecting 
lieauties there liad been no end, I shall in the genenil 
manner mention that which seems to deserve censure ; for wlint 
Englishman can take delight in transcribing itasOagbs which, if 
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they lessen the reputation of Milton, diminish in some degree 
the honour of our country ? ’ ^ 

Coleridge, in his Literary Remaim^ gives a criticism of the 
Paradise Lusty parts of which are valuable. He appears to 
rank Milton as an epic poet abov<e Homer and above Dante. 
Lastly, Mr. tlallam, in his History of European Literaturey 
while he does not fail to point Qut several defects in Paradise 
Losty which Addison and otlier critics had overlooked, yet 
is inclined to place the poeAi, as a whole, above the Divina 
Commedia of Dante. 

6. In our examination of the poem, we shall consider, — 
1. the choice of a subject; 2. the artif^tic structure of the 
work ; 3. details in the mode of treatment, whether relating 
to personages, or events, or poetical scenery ; 4. the style, 
metre, and language t./the poem. 

(1.) With regard to the choice of subject, it has been re- 
peatedly commended in the highelfet terms. Coleridge, for 
instance, says, ‘ In Horner, tlie suppoised importance of the 
subject, as the liist effort of confederated Greece, is an after- 
thought of the critics : and the interest, such iis it is, derived 
from the events thenistdves, as distinguished from the manner 
of representing th<*ni, is very languid to all but Greeks. It is 
a Greek poem. The superiority of tlie ParadisH obvious 

in this respect, that the interest transcends the limits of a 
iiatitm.^ 

Idieri! cannot, of course, be two opinions with regard to the 
importam'c and universal interest of the subject of the Paradise 
Lusty con.sidered in itself ; but whether it is a surpiissingly good 
."iibject for an epic |)oein is a dilienmt (piestion. One obvdous 
ditliculty connect'd witli it is its brevity and deficiency in 
incident : it is not sutlieientlj'^ coinple.r. Compare the subjects 
chos<m by Homer, Virgil, and Tasso. The wrath of Achilles — 
its causov" — its conse(|uences — its implaeabiliiy in spite of the 
most urgent entreaties —its final appeasement, and the partial 
reparation of the calnmities to whieli it had led, form one entire 
whole, Uu», de.veb»pme.nt of wdiich admits of an inexhaustible 
variety in th(3 management of the debiils. Similarly, the settle- 
ment of /Eneas in Italy, involving an.acctmnt, by way of 
episode, in tin* sce,uiul and tliird Inaiks of the duteidy of the cir- 
(’iiinstances under wdu<fh he had iH^en driven from Troy, with a 
description of the. obstacles wliich were interposed io that .settle- 
ment, whether by divine or human iigency, and of the means 
by which these olystaeles wer** finally overcome, and the end 
foreshadowed from the commencement attained- - this subject 
again, though bHining one whoh*, ami capable of being embraced 
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in a simple complex conception, presents an indefinite number 
of parts and incidents suitable for poetic treatment In both 
cases, tradition supplied the poet with a large original stock of 
materials, upon which again his imagination was free to react, 
and either invent, modify, or suppress, according to the require- 
ments of his art. In Tasso’s great epic, the subject of which 
is the triumphant conclusion of the first Crusade, and the de- 
liverance of Jerusalem from the unbelievers, the i*)aterials are 
evidently so abundant that the po'et’s skill ht'is to be exercised 
in selection rather than in expansion. Now, let us see how the 
case stands with regard to Milton’s subject. Here the materials 
consist of the first tliree chapters in the Book of Genesis, and a 
few verses in the Apocalypse ; there is absolutely nothing more. 
But it may be said that, as Tasso has invented many incidents, 
and Virgil also, so Milton had full liberty 'iio amplify, out of the 
resources of his (^wn imagination, the brief and simple notices 
by which Scripture convej^s the narrative of the Fall of Man. 
Here, however, his subject hampers him, and rightly so. The 
subjects taken by Virgil and Tasso fall within the range of 
ordinary human exiierience ; whatever they might invent, there- 
fore, in addition to the materials which they had to their hands, 
provided it were conceived with true poetic feeling, and were of 
a piece with the other portions of the poem, would be strictly 
homogeneous with the entire subject-matter. But the nature of 
Milton’s subject did not allow him this liberty of amplification 
and expansion. That wliieh is recorded of the fall of man forms 
a unique chapter in history ; all experience presents us with 
nothing like it; and tlie danger is le^st, if we add anything of 
our own to the bri'*f narrative (»f Scripture, we at last, without 
intending it, produce something quite unlike our original. I'hat 
Milton felt this difficulty is clear, for he has avoided as much 
as possible inventing any new inchlent, and, to gain the length 
required for an epic poem, ha.s introduced numerous long dia- 
logues and descriptive passages. 

(2.) The internal .structure of this jK>em, as a work of art, 
has been admired by more than one distinguished critic. There 
is, Coleridge observes, a totality obsorva]>le in the Parculim 
Lost : — it has a definite Imgiuning, middle, and end, such as 
few other epic poems can boa.st of. Tlie first line of the poem 
speaks of the disobedience of our first j>arcntKS : the <‘vil power 
which led them to disobey is then referred to, find the circum- 
stances of its revolt and overthrow are briefly given. The 
steps by which Satan proceeds on his mission of temptation are 
described in the second and third books. In the fourth, Adam 
and Kve are first introduced. Part of the fifth, the sixth, 
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seventh, and eighth h(X)ks are episodical, and contain the story 
in detail of the war in heaven between the good and the rebel 
angels, the final overthrow and cxpulsicni of the latter, and the 
creation of the earth and man. All this is related to Adam 
by the angel Haphael, to serve him by way of warning, lest he 
also should fall into the sin of disobedience and revolt. In the 
ninth book occurs the account of the actual transgression. In 
the tenth we have the sentence pronounced, and some of the 
immediate consequences of the fall described. The greatf3r 
part of the eleventli and twe-lfth books is again episodical, 
being the unfolding to Adam, by the Archangel ilichael, 
partly in vision, partly by way of narrative, of the future 
fortunes of his descendants. At the end of the twelfth book 
w(» have the expulsi(Ui^of .Adam and Eve out of Paradise, witli 
which the poem naturally closes. 

The Loaf thus forms one (!onnecied whole, an<l it 

is W(trk(Ml out with great vigour amt carefulness of treatnuuit 
tiiroughout. Many passages, especially at tlje beginnings of 
tin* books, have a character of unsurpassed diguit}^ aial sub- 
limity ; the language, though often rougli or harsh, and S(mie- 
times graiiimatically faulty, ks never fe»d*]e or wordy; and a 
Viinexl leaining supplies the ])oet with abundaiit material fof 
simile and illustration. Still the diliiciilty before mentioned, 
a^ inliereiifc in the (dioice of the subject, seems to extend its 
evil iriHuencc over tlie structure of tlie poem. I'he faet of his 
materials being so scanty obliged Milton to have recourse to 
e])isod(is ; hence the long narratives of Kaphaed and Michael. 
Tlirough nearly six entire bookvS, out of the twelve of which the 
jioein is composed, tlie main action is interrupted and in 
su.s|K?nse ; — a tiling wliich it is difficult to Justify upon any 
rules of poetic art. For what is an epi.sovle ? It is a story 
within a story ; it is to an epic poem wliat a parenthesis Is to 
a sentence, — and just as a parenthesis, unless carefully managed 
ami kept witliin narrow limits, is likely to oliscure the meaning 
of the main sent<‘iice, so an episode, if t(»o long or unskilfully 
dovetailed into the rest of the work, is apt to introfluee a 
certaiu confusion iiito an epic poem. Let us observe the 
manner in wliich tlie father of poetry — ho who, in the wonls 
of Horace, 

nil nioHtur inept6 ; 

of whom Pope says ^ — 

Thence form your judgment, thence your maxims bring, 

And trace the Muaea iipwardsi to their spring ; 


' Mtiay m Criticism^ 126 . 
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— let us see how far Homer indulged in episode. The use of 
the episode is twofold : it serves either to make kuown to the 
reader events antecedent or subsequent in time to the action of 
the piece, or to describe conteni])orary matters, which, though 
connected with, are not essential to, and do not^help forward, 
the main action. A long narrative of what is past, and a long 
prophecy of wliat is to come, are therefore both alike epi- 
sodical : of the former we have an example in the second and 
third books of the u'Eneid. ; of the latter, in the eleventh and 
twelfth books of the Paradise Lost, As an instance of the 
contemporary episoile, we may take the story of Olinda and 
Sofronio, in thc^ second ('auto of the (lenisaleinme Libenita, 
Now Homer, although in the Iliad lie informs us of many cir- 
cumstances connecti d with the siege of 'Froy which had 
happened before the date wlien the p5om commences, seems 
purposely to avoid communicating them in a formal episode. 
He scatters and interwea^^es these notices of past events in the 
progress of the main action so naturally, yet with such perfec- 
tion of art, that he gains the same ol>ject which is tht? pretext 
for historical episodes with other poets, but without that 
interruption and suspension of tlie main design wliich, how(*ver 
skilfully managed, seem hardly com^istenb with epical perhic- 
tion. d'hus Achilh'S, in the long speo<'li in the ninth book to 
the envoys who are entreating him to succour tlic dcf«*ated 
Greeks, introdiic<‘s, witlioiit etlurt, an ajxount of inucli of the 
j)revious hi.storv of the great .siege. So again, I^iomede, in the 
second book, when dissuading the Greeks from em)>arking and 
returning home, refers naturally to the events which occurred 
at Aulis before the expedition started, in a few lines, which, 
as it were, present to us the whole theory of tlic siege in the 
clearest light. Homer, therefore, strictly speaking, avoids in 
the Iliad the use of the episode alt<'g<*ther. Virgil, on the 
other hand, adopts it; tlie second an«i third books of the 
yEneid are an episodical narrative, in which ^I^neas relates 
to Dido the closing scenes at Troy and his own subsequent 
adventures in the Mediterranean. Tasso uses the episode very 
sparingly, and prefers the contemporary to tlie historical form. 
But when we come to the Paradise Lost^ we fiml tliat nearly 
half the poem is episodical. Several disadvantages hence arise. 
First of all, the fact implies a defect in point of art ; since the 
action or story developed either in a dramatic or an epic poem 
ought to be so important and so complete in itself as not to 
require the introduction of explanatory or decorative state- 
ments nearly as long as the progressive f)ortion8 of the poem. 
If the epis(^e be explanatory, tliis is a proof that the story is 
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not sufficiently clear, simple, and complete for epic purposes ; 
if decorative, that it is not important enough to engrcfis the 
reader’s attention without the addition of extraneous matter. 
In either case, the art is defective. Again, this arrangement 
is the source^of confusion and obscurity. A reader not very 
well acquainted with the peculiar structure of the poem opens 
the Paradise Lost at liazard, and- finds himself, to his astonish- 
ment — in a work wlmse subject is the loss of Paradise — carried 
back to the creation of light, or forward to the building of the 
tower of ]^>abel. 

6. (3.) We are now to consider in some detail how Milton 
has treated his subject ; how he has dealt.with the difficulties 
which seemed inherent in the selection. A certain degree of 
amplification - -the materials being so s( anty— was unavoidable: 
— has he managed th(3 amplification successfully? In some 
instances he c<‘rtai:ily has ; for example, in tlie, account of the 
temptation of Kve in the ninth hook. — the logic of which is very 
ingeniously wnnight out hy supixKsing the ser])ent to ascribe 
bis power of sjji^ecli and newly awakened intelligence to the 
effects of partaking of the fruit of the forbidden tree, and by 
[)utting into his mouth various plausible arguments designed to 
satisfy Kve as to the niotiv(‘s of the Divine prohibition. Buf 
in other [lassages we cannot but think tliat tlie amplification 
has been nnsuccessful. For example, take the war in heaven. 
In the Apocalypse (cli. xii.) it is mentioned in these few 
wor<ls : ‘And there was war in licaven : Michael and his 
ang<*ls fought witli tlu* dragon : and the dragon fought and his 
angels, and prevailed not; neither was a place fouml for him 
any more in lieaven. And the gn'at dragon ‘Was cast out, that 
old serpent, wh(» is called the Devil and Satan, who seduceth 
the wliole w^urld ; he was cast upon the eartli, and his angels 
were cast out with him.’ Sucli, and no more than this, was 
the knowdedge im))arted in prophetic vision to the inspired 
apostle in Patmo.s iv'garding these supernatural events. Milton 
lias expanded this brief text marvellously ; tht‘ narrative of the 
revolt and war in heaven takes up two entire hooks. And 
strange work inde<»d he has made of it ! The actual material 
swords and sj>ears — the invention of cannon, cannon-balls, 
and gunpowder by the rebel angols — the grim puritanical 
pleasantry which is put in the mouth of Satan when first 
making proof of this notable discovery, just such as one might 
fancy issuing from the lips of Cromwell or Irotoii on giving 
orders to hatter down a cathedral, • - the hurling of mountains 
at one another^ by th0 adverse hosts, a conceit borrowed 
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from Greek mythology and the war of the Titans against 
the gals — 

Ter sunt conati imponere Pelio Ossam 
Scilicet, atque Ossce froiulo«um involvere Olyinpiim ; ♦ 

lastly, the vivid description, exceedingly fine aiyi poetical in 
its way, of the chariot of the Messiali going forth to battle, 
drawn by four cherubic shapes; — all this, though fitting anti 
appropriate enough if the subject were the gods of Olympus or 
of Vdhalla, grates discordantly lipqn our feelings when it is 
presented as a suitable picture of the mysterious event which 
we call the Fall of the Angels, and as an expansion of the 
particulars recorded dn the sacred text. In truth, Milton is 
nowhere so solemn and impressive as in tliose passages where 
he reproduces almost verbatim the exact words of Scripture, 
e.gr., in the passage in the tenth book, describing the judgment 
passed upon man after his transgression. Where he gives the 
freest play to his invention, the result is least happy. The 
dialogues in heaven, to say nothing of tlui undisguised .\rianisrn 
which disfigures tlieni, are either painful or sim[>ly absurd, 
according as one regards them seriously or not. Pop(j, whose 
discernment nothing escaped, has touched this weak point in 
his Imifatiom of Horace.^ llallam hiimsolf has admitted that 
a certain grossuess and materialism attach t») ]^Iilt<m*s heaven 
and heavenly inliahitants-, far unlike the pure and ethereal 
colours with which Dante invests the angels and hlossed spirits 
presented in his Faradi.'fo. 

Turning now to the personal element in the poem, we find, 
as Johnson shows at length, that as the subject chosen is hevond 
the sphere of human experience?, so the characters described are 
deficient in human interest. So far a.s this is not the ca.se, it 
arises from Milton’s having brok(?n througli tin* trammels which 
the fundamental conditions of his subjf?ct imposed on him. Of 
all the personages in the J'arodmi tlnue is none, wlio.sf 

proceedings interest us, and even whose sulferings engage om 
sympathies, like those of Satan. Hut this is hec,au.-e he i.s not 
repre.sented as the Bible represents him — namely, fus the type 
ami essential principle of all that is evil and hatefid. There 
sf?cms to be a conflict in the mind of Milton between the 
Scriptural type of Satan and the fJreek conception of Prome- 
theus. The fallen archangel, driven from heaven and doomed 
to everhisting misery by siii>erior ]>owcr, yet with will micon- 
quered and unconquerable, cannot but recall the image of the 
mighty Titan chained to the rock by the vengeance of Jove, yet 
unalterably defiant and erect in soul. It is clear that the 
^ * In quibbles angel and archangel join,* Ac, 
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character of Satan had greater charms for Milton’s imagination, 
and is therefore i)resented more j)romineatly, and worked out 
with more care, than any other in the poem. Devoted himself to 
the cause of insurrection on earth, he sympathises against his 
will with tht^author of rebellion in heaven. Against his will ; 
for he seems to be well aware, and to be continually reminding 
himself, that Satan ought to bo represented as purely evil, yet 
he constantly places language in his mouth which is incon- 
sistent with such a conco[)tion. For instance — 

Yet not for those, 

Nor what the potent victor in his rage 
Can elhC inflict, do I repent or change, 

Th<»ugh change*! in outward lustre, that fixed mind 
And high disdain from sense of injured merit, 

That with the* mightiest urged me to contend : 

Is not this inucli more like Shelley’s Prometheus than the 
Satan of the Bible? It has been often said, and it seems true, 
that the hero or promiinjnt character of tlic Paradise Last is 
Satan. Throughout the first three books the atiention is fixed 
upon his proceedings. Even after Adam and Eve are intro- 
duced, which is not till the fourth book, the main interest 
centres upon him ; for they arc passive — ho is active ; they are 
the subject of plots — lie is the framer of thciu ; they, living 
on without any detiiiite aim, are represented as falling from 
tlioir bap))y >tate through weakness, and in a sort of helpless 
pre<lestiiu‘d manner (we speak, of course, of Milton’s repre- 
sentativiii only, not of tlie Fall as it was in itself) ; wliile he is 
fixed to one object, feitile in expedients, courageous in danger, 
and, on the whole, successful in his enterprise. Clearly, Satan 
is the Iu*r<» of the Paradise Lost. And, apart from the intton- 
gruity referred to, the character is drawn in such grand 
outlines, and presents such a massive strength and endurance, 
as none but a great poet could have portrayed. The fol- 
lowing lines describe him, when marsluilliiig the hosts of liis 
followers ; — 

He, above the rest 

In nhape and gesture proudly eminent, 

Stood like a tower; his form had not yet lost 
All its original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than urt^hangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured ; as when tlie sun, new risen, 

Ii<K)kH through the horizontal misty air, 

Shorn of hia iK'ams ; or fn)m behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the. nations, and with fear of change 
Fei)|)Iexes oioi archs. Darken'd so, yet shone 
Above them all th* archangeL 
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Ho consoles liimself for his banishment from heaven with 
reflections worthy of a Stoic philosoplier : — 

-Eari^well, happy fh^kls. 

Where joy for ever dwells ! Hail, horroiH, hail, 

Infernal world, and thou profoundest hell, 

Receive thy new possessor ; one who brinies 
A mind not to he chatigv*<i by place or time ; 

The mind is its own place, and in itstdf 
Can make a heaven of hell, ii hell of heaven. 

What matter where, if I be still the same, 

And what I should be; all but less than he 
Whom thunder hath made greater ? Here at least 
We shall be free ; the Almighty hath not built 
Here for hia envy ; will not drive us hence ; 

Here w'e may reign secure ; and, in my choice, 

To reign is worth aiid)ition, though in liell ; 

BetJer to reign in hell, than serve in heaven. 

In much of the portraiture of Adam, Milton seems to be 
unconsciously describing liim-elf. His manly beauty, his im- 
perious claim to absolute rule over tluj weaker sex, the grasp of 
his intellect, and the delight he feels in its exercise, his strengtli 
of will, yet .susceptibility to the influence of female charms, — 
all these characteristics, assigned by the poet to Adam, are 
well known to have in an eminent degree belonged to himself. 
Eve, on the other hand, is represented as a soft, yielding, fas- 
cinating being, who, with all her attraedions, is. in moral 
and intellectual things, rather a hindrance than a help to her 
nobler consort ;--and tliere are many supi>resed taunts and 
thinly veiled allusions, which, while they illustrate Milton’s 
somewhat Oriental view of woman’s relation to man, can 
scarcely be misunderstood as glancing at Ids own <lomestic 
trials. To illustrate what has been said, we will quote a few 
passages. The first is one of surpassing beauty : — 

Two of far nobl€*r ^hape, erect and tail, 

(iod-like erect, with native honour clad, 

In naked majesty, seem'd lords of all ; 

And worthy seem’d ; for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Mak^ r shone ; 

For contemplation he and valour formeri ; 

For softness she, and sweet attractive grace ; 

He for God only, she for Gcni in him : 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 

Absolute rule ; and hyacinthine locks 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 

Clustering, but not beneath his shoulders broad. (B(K>k iv.) 

Eve thus unfolds her conception of the rclution in which she 
etituds to Adam : — 
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To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorn'd ; 

‘ My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 
Unargued I obey ; so God ordains ; 

God is thy law, thou mine ; — to know no more 

Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise.* (Book iv.) 

Adam, while expressing the same view, owns the invincibility 
of woman^s charm : — 

For well I understand in the prime end 
Of nature her the infefic»r, in the mind 
And inward faculties, which most excel ; 

In outwiini also luu* resembling less 

Kis image who made both, ami less expressing 

Tin* character of that dominion given, 

0*<*r other creatures ; vt t when I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems, 

And in herselffcomplete, so well to know 
Her <»\vn, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discn etost, be.^t ; 

All higher knowle<ige in her pn^sence falls 

Degra<led ; wisdom in discourse with her 

Loses discountenanced, and lik(* folly show.s. (Book viiL) 

Even in the Fall, Adam is enticed, but not deceived : — 

He scrupled not to eat 

Against his bettor knowledge* ; not deceived. 

But foiully overcome with female charm. (B<iok ix.) 

Is there not, again, a touch of autobiography in tlie reproaches 
which Ailam heaps upon Eve in the following lines? — 

- This mischief had not tlien befallen, 

And more that shall befall ; innumerable 
Disturbances on earth through female snares, 

And straight conjunction wuth this sex ;• for either 
He never shall find <>ut fit mate, but such 
As some misfortune brings him, or mistake ; 

Or whom he wishes most shall seldom gain 

Through her perverMJiiess, but shall see her gained 

By a far worse ; Ac. (BcM>k x.) 

P>c*s submission makes her stern lord relent. It is well known 
that Milton's first wife, in vsitnilar suppliant guise, appeased his 
resentment and obtained her pardon: — 

She ended weeping ; and her lowly plight 
Immovable, till peace <»btained from fault 
Acknowledged and deplored, in Adam \%*rought 
Commiseration ; soon his heait relented 
Towards her, his life so late, and solo delight, 

Now at his feet siibmiasive in distress. (Ibid.) 

The sorai'h Alxliel ie one of the grandest of poetic creations. 
Led away at ffrst in the nvnks of the rebel angels, he recoils 
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■with horror when he learns the full scope of their revolt, and 
return;^ to the courts of heaven 

So spake the seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among the faithlesj^, faithful only he ; 

Among innuiiierable false, unmoved. 

Unshaken, nnseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty ho kept, his love, his zeal : 

Nor number nor example with him wrought 
To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 

Though single. From amidJit them forth he passed, 

Long way through hostile scorn, which he sustained 
Superior, nor of violence feared aught ; 

And with retorted scorn, his back he turned 

On those proud tow-ers to swift destruction doomed. (Book v.) 

By poetical scenery is meant the imaginary framework in 
space in which the poem is set, — the sta^e with its accessoricvs, 
on which the characters move and the action is performed. In 
tlie Paradise Lost^ as in- the Dinina Commedia^ this is no 
narrower than the entire compass of the heavens and the earth. 
But there is a remarkable difference hetwoen them, which, in 
point of art, operates to the disadvantage of the English poc^t. 
In the fourteenth century no one doubted the truth of the 
Ptolemaic system, and Dante’s astronomy is as stable and self- 
consistent as his theology. The earth is motionless at the 
centre ; round it, fixed in concentric spheres, revolve the 
‘seven planets,’ of which the Moon is the first and the 8nn 
the fourth: enclosing these follow in succession the sphere of 
the fixed stars, that of the empyrean, ami that (lcscril)ed as the 
primum mobilf\ The geography of the Inferno, an abyss in the 
form of an inverted cone, extending downwards in successive 
steps to the centre of the earth, and that of the Piirgatorio, a 
mountain at the Antipodes, rising in the form of a proper cone 
by similar steps, till the summit is reached whence purified souls 
are admitted to the lowest sphere of the Paradiso, are equally 
logical and distinct. But in the seventc^enth century the Coj>er- 
nican S 3 'steni was rapidly gaining the belief of all intelligent 
men, and Milton, in his poem, wavers between the old astro- 
nomy and the new. In the first three hf)oks the I^tolcmaic 
system prevails ; upon any other, Satan’s expedition in search 
of the new-created earth becomes unintelligible. After strug- 
gling through Chaos, he lands upon the outermost of th(^ spheres 
that enclose the earth : — 

Meanwhile upon the firm opacous globe 
Of thi» round world, who«o firftt convex divideii 
The luminous inferior orb«, endowed 
From CbaoB and the inroad of darknoftfl old, 

Satan alighted walk*. (Book iii.) 
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Hither ‘fly all things transitory and vain;’ hither come the 
‘eremites and friars’ whom Milton regards with true pifritanic 
aversion, and those who thought to make sure of Paradise by 
putting on the Franciscan or Dominican habit on their death- 
bed : — ^ 

They pass the planets seven, and pass the fixed, 

And that crystalline spher^ whose balance weighs 
The trepidation talked| and that first moved. 

On his way down from hence to the eartli, Satan, still in 
accordance with the Ptolemaic system, passes through the fixed 
stars and visits the sun. But in subsequent parts of the poem 
an astronomy is suggested which revolutionises the face of the 
universe, and gives us the uncomfortable feeling that all that 
has gone before is unleal. The stability of the earth is first 
questioned in the fourth book : — 

Uriel to his* charge 

Returned on that bright beam, whose point now raised 
13«)r(i him slope downward to the sun. now fallen 
Beneath the Az«)iv8 ; whether the prime orb, 
fncrediblti how swift, h.ad thither rolled 
Diurnal, or this Icf^s mhibii earth. 

By shorter fliykt to the east^ had left him there. 

In the eighth book, Adam (questions Raphael as to tlie celes- 
tial motions, but is doubtfully answered ; upon either theory, he 
is told, the goodness ami wisdom of God can be justified ; yet 
the archangel’s words imply some preference for the Copernican 
syst(?m ; — 

What if the sun 

Be centre to the wtirld, Jin<l othor Btars, 

By his attract i\e virtue ami their own 
Incited dance ab<»ut him various rounds? 

Or save the sun liia labour, and that swift 
Nocturnal and diurnal rhomb supposed, 

Invisible else above all stars, the wh(‘el 
Of day and night ; which needs uof thy beliefs 
If earthy industrious of herself fetch day 
TraveUimj ami with hi*r part averse 
From the sun’s beam meet night. 

7. (4.) It remains to say a few words upon the style, metre, 
and language of the poem. The grandeur, pregnancy, and 
nobleness of tlie first are indisputable. It is, however, often 
rugged or harsh, owing to tlie fre(iiiency of defects in the versi- 
fication. It is distinguislied by the great length of the sen- 
tences; the tlir^id of thought winding on through many a 
parenthesis or subordinate clause, now involving, now evolving 
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itself, yet always firmly grasped, and resulting in grammar as 
sound the intellectual conception is distinct This quality of 
style is perhaps attributable to Milton^s blindness ; he could not 
write down as he coniposed, nor c<»uld an amanuensis be always 
at hand ; he therefore Tiiay have acted on the priitdple that one 
long sentence is more easily remembered than two or three short 
ones. * 

A series of admirable paperj^ upon Milton’s versification 
may be found in Johnson s Ranihler.^ To it the reader is re- 
ferred, the subject being not of a kind to admit of cursory 
treatment. 

The language of the poem does not come up to the standard 
of the purest English writers of the period. It is difficult to 
understand how Milton, having the works of Bacon, Shaksperc, 
and Hooker before him, could think hims(df justified in using 
the strange and barbarous i.atinisms whiidi disfigure the Paradise 
Loftf. Sucli terms as ‘procirict,’ ‘ bottalions,’ ‘ parle,’ and such 
usages, or rather usurpations of words, as “ frequent * in the 
sense of ‘crowiled/ ‘ pontificar in the sense of ‘bridge-making,’ 
‘obvious’ for ‘meeting,’ ‘dissipation’ for ‘dispersion,’ and ‘pre- 
tended ’ for ‘ drawn before ’ ( Lat. pndentus)^ were never em- 
ployed by Englisli writers before Milton, and have never been 
employed since. 

Nor docs he import Latin words only, but Latin, and even 
Greek, constructions. Examples of Greek idioms are, ‘And 
knew not eating death,’ and ‘ < > miserable of happy ’ {aOkios 
€K fiaKaplov), Latin idioms occur frequently, and sometimes 
cause obscurity, because, through tlie ai>sence of inflexions in 
English, the same collocation of words which is perfecdly clear 
in I^tin is often capable of two or three different meanings in 
English. A few examples are subjoinerl : ‘ Or hear’st thou 
rather ’ woiihr.st thou rather be addressed iis) ‘ pure ethereal 
stream ; ’ — ‘ Of pure now purer air Meets his ap{)roach ; ’ — ‘ So 
as not either to provoke, or dread New war provoked,’ where 
it is not clear at first sight whether ‘provoked’ should be 
rendered by ‘ siiscitatum ’ or ‘ larc^sitos ’) ; — ‘ Ilow earnest tbou 
speakable of mute ; ’ Ac. 

After all, it is easy to be hy|>orcritical in these matters. The 
defence, however, of such a minute analysis lies in the fact of 
its being exercised on a work truly great. We notice the flaws 
in a diamond, because it is a diamond. No one would take Uie 
trouble to point out the grammatical or metrical slips in Black- 
more’s Creation, It is from the conviction tliat the renown of 
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the Paradise Lost is, and deserves to be, imperishable, that 
critics do not fear to show that it is wrong to regard it With a 
blind, indiscriminate admiration. Of the father of poetry him- 
self it was said, — 

% 

— Aliquando bonus dorm i tat Humerus. 

In a note are given a few passages from the poem, which 
have passed into proverbs, cuirent sayings, or standard quota- 
tions.^ 

Dramatic Poetry : Its Kinds Shakspere, Addison, 

Milton. 

8, Invented by the Oreek.^, the drama attained in their 
hands a [>ei fection which it has never tfince surpassed. To them 
we owe the designations of Tragedy and Comedy, the definition 
of each kind according to its nature and end, and the division 
into acts. The leailing tdiaractoristics of dramatic composition 
have remained unaltered ever since ; but the Greek definition 
of tragedy was gradually restricted, that of comedy enlarged, so 
that it became necessary to invent other names for interme- 
diate or iiderior kinds. With the (Ireeks, a tragedy meant * the 
representation of a serious, complete, and importiint action,^ and 
might involve a transition from calamity to prosjKU'ity, as well 
as from prosperity to calamity.- By a comexly was meant a re- 
presentation ten<ling to excite laughter, of mean and ridiculous 
actions. Thus the Pumenidss of /Kschylus, the Philocteies of 
Sophocles, and the Helena, and others of Euripides, 

though called tragedies, do not end inujirally in the modern 
8on.se, but the reverse. Hut by degrees it came to be considered 
that every tragedy must have a disastrous catastrophe, so that 

^ Awake, arise, or ho for over faJlon. 

With ruin ujw)!! ruin, rout on rout, 

Confmimi iottrsc ronfoundeji. 

—At whoso sight all the stars 
J/itif their dimitiUh^d heads. 

Not to know me, argues yourselves unknown. 

Still govern thou my song, 

Urania, Mid fit audience fijid, though few. 

With a amilo that glowed 

Celestial I’osp red. 

And over thorn triumphant Doath his dart 
^iOok^but delojfi^d to strike. 

* Arislot. Poet. 6. 
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a new term — tragi* comedy — which seems to have first arisen in 
Spairi; was invented to suit those dramas in which, though the 
main action was serious, the concl’ision was happy. As tragedy 
assumed a narrower meaning, comedy obtained one proportion- 
ably more extensive. Of this a notable illustrfition is found 
in Dante, who, though he did not understand by the. ‘tragic 
style ’ what we understand by it, but merely the style of grand 
and sublime poems, such as the jfhieid^ yet named his own great 
work La Cowmerfia, as intending to rank it wdth a great variety 
of poems in tlie middle or ordinary style, not sublime enough 
to be tragic, and not pathetic enough to bo elegiac. In England 
the term Comedy Was used all through the Elizabethan age in 
a loose sense, which would embrace anything between a tragi- 
comedy and a farce. Thus the Mcrrlumi o/ Venice is reckoned 
among the comedies of Shakspeare, though, except for the ad- 
mixture of comic mattep in the minor characters, it is, in the 
Greek sense, just as much a tragedy as the AJrestis, In the 
seventeenth century, the bnmi began to bc^ restri<*ted to plays 
in which comic or satiri(‘al matter prepondr*.rated. A sht)rter 
and more unpretending species, in one or at most two acts, in 
which any sort of contrivance or trick was ])ermissible in order 
to raise a laugh, so that the action were imt taken out of the 
sphere of real life, was invented under the name of Farce in 
the eighteenth century. 

9. The licst and most chaiacteristic of English plays belong 
to what is called the Jlomonfic drama. 'Ihe Classical and the 
Romantic drama represent two prevalent inodes of thought, or 
streams of opinion, which, parting .^rom ea(‘.h other and hecom- 
ing strongly contrasted soon after the revival of letters, have 
ever since contended for the empire of the human mind in 
Europe. The readers of Mr. Kuskin’s striking books will have 
learnt a great deal about these modes of thought, and will 
perhaps have imbibed too unqualified a dislike for tlie one, ami 
reverc-nce for the otlior. Referring those who desin*. a f\dl 
exiKisition to the pag<*s of that e.hujuent writer, we must be 
content with saying here that the Classical drama was cast in 
the Graeco-Roman mould, an<I subjected to the rules of con- 
struction (the dramatic unities) which the ancient dramatists 
observed ; its authors being generally men wlio were deeply 
imbued with the classical spirit, to a degree which made them 
recoil with aversion and contempt from the spirit and the pro- 
ducts of the ages that had intervened between themselves and 
the antiqutty wliich they loved. On the other hand, the 
Romantic drama, though it borrowed much its formal part 
the division into acts, the prologue and epilogue, the 
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occasional choruses, &c.) from the ancients, was founded upon 
and grew out of tlie Romance literature of the Middle -^ges — 
its authors being generally imbued with the spirit of Christian 
Europe, such as tlie mingled influences of Christianity and 
feudalism hai formed it. National before all — writing for 
audiences in wliom taste and fine intelligence were scantily 
developed, but in whom imagination and feeling were strong 
and faith habitual, the dramatists of this school were led to 
reject the strict rules of whfch Athenian culture exacted the 
observiince. To gratify the national pride of their hearers, 
they dramatised large portions of their past history, and in so 
doing scrupled not to violate the unitv of action. They 
observed, indeed, tliis rule in their tragedies — at least in the 
best of tlieni — but utterly disregarded the minor unities of 
time and place, because they knew tliat they could trust to the 
imagination of their hearers to suj'ply any shortcomings in the 
external illusion. In tin; play of Murlffh many years elapse, 
and the sccuie is shifted from Scotland to England and back 
again without the- smallest hesitation. Tin* result is, that Art 
gains in one way and loses in another. We are spared tlie 
tedious narratives wliich are rendered necessary in the classical 
drama by the strict limits of time within wliich the action is 
bounded. On tbe^other band the imprt ssion produced, being 
less conc(uitratod, is usually feel>!(*r and h‘ss dt‘i<:iminate. 

10. Onr literature posse.s.ses Imt few dramas of tlie Classical 
school, and those not of tin* liighest order. The most celebrated 
specimen jierhaps is Addi.'xui’s (Uito, l>ut weak and prosaic 
hues ahoun<l in it, such as-- - 


Cato, I’vt* orders to ♦•xpostulate ; 


Why will you rive my heart with such expressions? 

ami the scones between the lovers are stiff and frigid. Yet the 
[)lay i.s not witliout line passages ; as wh<?n tlie. noble Roman, 
who baa borne uinnovfMl tlie tidings of the death of his son, 
weeps over the anticipated ruin of his country 

’Tis Hi one requin b our t<»ars ; 

The of the worhi, the 8«'at of empire, 

The uurMo of hemcH, the delight of gods, 

Th.'it humbh*d tlie proud tyrants of tho earth, 

And set tlio nations free,— Rome is no more J| 

On the wholb, Cato's character is finely drawn, and well 
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adapted to call forth the powers of a first-rate actor. His 
solilo 9 iiy at the end, beginning, — 

It must be so ; — PJato, thou reasonest well, &c., 

has been justly praised. 

The play contains several well-known lines, — 

The woman that deliberates is lost. 

’Tis not in mortals to confiman<l success, 

But we’ll do more, Sempronius ; we’ll deserve it 

Curse on his virtues! they’ve undone his country. 

When vice prevails and impious men bear sway, 

Tile post of honour is a private station. 


Heroic and Mock-Heroic Poetry The Bruce ; ' ‘ The 
Campaign;’ ’The Rape of the Lock/ 

11. As tlie unity of the epic poem is derived from its benng 
the evolution of one great complex iiebion, so the unity of the 
lieroic poem proceeds from its lining tlie re(*(>rd of all or some 
of the great actions of an individual liero; Like the epic, it 
requires a S(*rious and dignified form of expression ; and conse- 
quently, in English, employs, nearly always, either the heroic 
couplet or a stanza of n(;t less than seven lines. Heroic* poetry 
has produced no works of extraordinary merit in any literature. 
When the hero is living, tlie registration of his exploits is apt 
to become fulsome ; wlnui dead, tedious. Boileau has perhaps 
succeeded best; the heiuic poems which Addison produced in 
honour of Marlborougli and William 111., in hope to emulate 
the author of the EpVre au Itoi, aie mere rant and fustian in 
comparison. Our earliest heroic; potmi, 'fhe Eruce of Barbour/ 
is perhaps the best; but the short romance metre in which it is 
written much injures its eli«;ct. A bette r specimen of Bar- 
bour’.s style cannot }»e s<;Iectf»<l than the oftt‘n-f{U(>t<‘d passage; on 
Freedejm : — 

A ! fr«domc‘ in a noble thing ! 

Fredome niaycw man to have liking ; 

Fiedome all solace to man givis ; 

He livys at thxit freely livys! 

A noble hart may have rione ease, 

Na ellys nocht that may him please, 


I See Ch. 1. § 74. 
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Gif frecloine fallyhe; for fre liking 
is yharnyt' ower all other thing. 

Na he, that aye has livyt fre, 

May nocht knaw weill the propyrtft, 

The angyr, na the wrechyt dome,- 
Tliat iM couplyt to foul thyrhiome.* 
liot gif he had assay it it, 

Than all perquer ^ he suld it wy t ; 

An<i suld think frtdorne mar to pryss. 

Than all the gold in warld that is, 

I'lius contrar tf^iingis ever mar, 

Diactjweryngis of the tothir are® 

And he that thryll® is, lias nocht his: 

All that he has embandovvnyt is 
TilH his lord, quhat evir he 
Yet has he nocht sa mekill fre 
As fre wyl to live, <»r do 
That at hys hart hym drawls to. 

12. Aildisoii’s li(3i<jic poem, The Cmnpahjn, contains the well- 
known simile of the which cjflled forth the admiration 

and muninccnce of Godoljdiin. The story runs as follow\s : — 
In 1704, i^hoitly after the battle of Hlenlieim, Oodolphin, then 
Lord Treasurer, hapj)ening to meet Lord Halifax, complained 
that the gr(‘at victory ha<i liot been properly celebrated in verse, 
and inquired if he knew of any iK)et to whom tin's important 
task could be safely intrusted. Halifax replied that he did 
imleed know of a gentleman thoroughly competent to discharge 
this duty, but that the individual he referred to had received 
of late such vscaiity recognition of liis talents and patriotism 
that he douht(‘d if he would be willing to undertake it. Ix)rd 
Godolphin replied that Lord Halifax might rest assured that 
whoever miglit he named should not go luirewarded for his 
trouble. Ui)on whieii Halifax named Addison. Godolphin 
sent a common friend to Addison, who immcdiaiely undertook 
to confer immortalitv on the Duke of Marlborough. The poem 
called llie Campavm was the result. Godolpliin saw the 
manuscript when tlir poet had got as far as the once oelelu'ated 
simile of the Angel, which runs tlnis : — 

So when an Ang<‘l, by divijio oominaml, 

With rising tempests shakos a ginlty laiui. 

Such as <if iato <>Vr pah* Britannia ])a«t, 

(]Jahn ami Sf*rcne he drives the furious blast. 

And, pleased the Almighty's orders to perform, 

Kides in the whirlwind ami directs the storm. 

I.ortl (iodolphin, it is said,^ was so delighb'd with this not 

1 Yearned for. ^ Wretched doom, ® Thraldom. Perfectly. 

® Meaning ‘explain their <>{ 'ositos.* ® Thrall To. 

• * fcieo the Jiiiygrapkia BriUmiuca* 
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very reverent simile, that he immediately made Addison a 
Comirvssioner of Appeals. But this favourite judgment of 
the poem has been reversed by later criticism. The Campaign^ 
taken as a whole, is turgid yet feeble, pretentious yet dull ; it 
has few of the excellences^ and nearly all the faults, which 
heroic verse can have. 

13. With the heroic we may class its travestie, the mock- 
heroic. And here the inimitable poem of the Rapt of the Lock 
will occur to every one, in whicli Pope, with admirable skill, 
and perfect mastery over all the resources of literary art, has 
created an artistic whole, faultless no less in proportion and 
keeping than in tho fijiish of the j)arts, which, in its kind, 
nnnains unapproached by anything in English, and^ probably in 
European, literature. 'Dio slight incidejit on which the jkkuu 
uas founded is well known. Among the triflcrs who fluttered 
round the sovereign at Hampton ( !onrt, — 

Whert* thou, great Anna, whom three realms ob«-3% 

Dost 8<unetimed counsel take, and sometimes tea, — 

were Belinda (Miss Arabella Fcrmor) and the Baron (Ix)rd 
Petre). Suialhtalk, badinage, flirtatiim, scandal, — 

At evi ry word a reputation dies, — 

are insufficient to fill tin* vacant hours, and for these ‘ idle 
hands ^ some mischief is soon found to do. The Baron, borrow- 
imr a pair of scissors from one of the maids of honour, ( ’larissa, 
audaciously cuts off one of the two curling hmks of Belinda s 
back hair : — 


Jiiht then ^,!Ianssa drew, with tempting grace, 

A two-edg'd weapon from her shining case : 

Ho ladies in romance as'-ist their knight, 

Present the spear and arm him for the tight. 

11 *: takes the gift with n vereno*. and extends 
The little engine on his fingers' ends ; 

This just behind Belinda’s neck he H[)read, 

As o%-r the fragrant steams she bent her head. 

Hwift to the lock a thousand sprites repair, 

A thua-and wings, by turns, blow hack the hair ! 
And thrice they twitch’d the diamond in her ear; 
Thrice she IcJok’d back, and thrice the foe drew near. 
Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 
The close recesst‘8 of the virgin’s thouglit ; 

As, on the no.segay in her breast reclined, 

He watch’d the i(feas rising in her mind, 

Sudden he view’d, in spite of all her art, 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart. 

A maxed, confused, he found his p^>w«r ejpire^i, 
Resign’d to fate, and with a sigh retired. 
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The peer now apreatls the glittering forfex wide, 

To enclose the lock ; now joins it to divide. 

E’en then, before the fatal engine closed, 

A wretched sylph too fondly interposed ; 

Fate urged the shears, and cut the sylph in twain : 

(l^it airy ^ubstallce scjou unHes again). 

The meeting points the sacred hair dissever 
From the fair head, for ever and for ever ! 

The liberty was resented by^tlie lady, and a breach between 
the two families was the result, in lb(3 hope of healing which 
]*ope wrote this poem. So far the real nearly coincided with 
the fictitious facts ; but Pope, unwilling to leave the matter 
in an unsettled and indeterminate stale — an*error which Dryden 
did not avoid in the Ahsalcm and Achitophel — contrived, with 
the happiest art, to crc»wn the incident with a poetically just 
and satisfying conclusion. I'he insulted and enraged Belinda 
command.s her beau, Sir Jdume, — 

Sir }‘lnui«*, of aiiibor siiutf-box justly vain, 

And the nice conduct <»f a clouded cane, — 

to extort the lock from the Baron. He makes the attempt, 
but in vain ; the two parties now muster tlieir forces, and 
engage in deadly strife, these, to keep, those to win hack, the 
lock, Belinda, through tlic dexterous application of a pinch 
of snutr, has the Baron at her mercy, ami the lock is to be re- 
stored. Fhit lo ! it has vanished, and is hunted for everywhere 
in vain. Many th(3orics are framed to account for its dis- 
appearance, hut the poet was privileged to see it wafted up- 
wards to the skies, when*, transformed into a comet, sweeping 
by with ‘a radiant trail of hair,’ tin*, lover takes it for Venus, 
and the astrologer for some baleful luminary, foreshowing — 

The fate uf Louis and the fall of Home. 

Lightness, grace, airy wit, playful rallying, everytlung, in short, 
that is most alien to the ordinary characteristics of the English 
intellect, are found in this poem. It is a keen, sunny satire, 
without a spark of ill nature, on the lu.xury and vanity of a 
society irapregnatcMl with ideas borrowed from the court of the 
Graml Mouarqm*, from Classical revivals, and Renaissance 
modes of thought. It may lu^ted that the continual associa- 
tion of contrasted ideas is one of the chief sources of the wit 
with which the poem Hashes and runs over, as with lambent 
flames of summer lightning. Belinda's guardian sylph cannot 
discover the nature of the danger which threatens her, — 

Whetber the n>.i»ph shall break Diana's law, 

Or some frail china jar receive a flaw ; 
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Or stain her honour, or her new brocade ; 

^ Forget her prayers, or miss a masquerade. 

So again, — 

The merchant from the Exchange returns in j>eace, 

And the long labours of the toilet cease. 

And, — 

Not louder shrieks to pitying heaven are cast, 

When husbands, or when lapiK>gs, breathe their last. 

The trivial is raised to tlic rank of the- important, and, as it 
were, coiifoii ruled with it, that both may appear as so much 
plastic material in the hand of the nuuster. 


Narrative Poetry Romances ; .Tales ; Allegories; 
Romantic Poems; Historical Poems. 

14. Narrative poetry is less determinate in form than any 

of the preci'ding kinds. The narrative poem so far r<'.seml>Ies 
the epic tliat it also is concerned willi a particular sequence of 
liuman actions, and permits of the intcnuixitire of dialogue 
and description. It ditl’ers from it in that it does not require 
either the strict unity <‘r the intrinsic greatness of the e[)ic 
action. In the epic, the issue of the, action is involved m the 
fundamental circunista,m‘es, and i.s indi<'at(Ml at the v<‘ry outset. 
The first two lines of the contain the g(*rm or theme 

which is ex[*and('d and illustrated tlirougli the twenty-two 
books which follow. The course of a narrative poem is in 
general more like that of real life; events (»ccur and are de- 
scribed wliich have no obviou.s internal relation either to each 
other or to some one ground plan ; and a conclusion in whi(d) 
the mind icfm.ses aiul desires nothing beyond,- -an essmitial 
requirement in the epi(', — is not to Ik? strictly exacted from the 
narrative poem. But even if the e])ic unity of <lesign were 
observed, the narrative {Kicm wouhl still he distingui.shahlo 
from tlie higher kirul, either by the inferior greatne.ss of the 
subject or by the lower quality of the style. An epic poem, 
as w'us said before, treats of one great complex action, in a 
lofty style and with fulness of detail. In a narrative poem, it 
will he invariably found that one of these elements is wanting. 

15. It will be convenient to divide narrative [>ooms into 
five classes: 1. Romances, 2. Talcs, 3. Allegories, 4. Romantic 
poems, 5. Historical poems. 

(1.) The Rmnanc^i^^ or Goats in old Knglish, with which our 
MS. repositories alx)und, were mostly translated or imitated 
from French origincals during the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
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fifteenth centuries. In the former portion of this work a gene- 
ral description was given of these remarkable poems, ^ so rtiat it 
is iinuocessary liere to enter upon any questions connected with 
their origin ^r subject-matter. We shall now present the 
rea<ler with an analysis of a curious romance, not belonging 
to one of the gn^at (.'ycles, which may serve as a sample of tlie 
whole class. It is the romance of Sir Isiinibras, and is one of 
those abridged l:>y Ellis. • 

Sir Isumbras was rich, virtuous, and happy ; but in the 
pride of his heart he was lifted up, and gradually became 
forgetful of G(ul. An angel ai)pears to him, and denounces 
]uinishment. It is like the story of Job: His horses and oxen 
are struck <lead, liis castle burned down, and many of his 
servants killed. Then,*wifh his wife and three sons, he sets 
out on a pilgrimage to the Holy vSepulchre. On the way, the 
two elder children are carrie<l off — 011^ by a lion, the otlier by 
a leopard. At last they come to the ‘ ( h(?ekish 8 ea ; ^ a Saracen 
fleet sails n|) ; the Soudan is enamoured of the wife, and de- 
prive.s Sir Is!iinhras of her hy a forced sab*, the purchase-money 
being counted down upon the knight's red mantle. The lady 
is immediately seat hack to the Soudan’s dominions in the 
capacity of (pu-eii. Shortly after this tlie misery of Sir Isum- 
hras is com] dieted hy tli (3 ahd\u*tion of his only remaining son 
by a \iiii(‘<»nu during a brief interval, in \vhich he was vainly 
pursuing an eagle which had .seized upon the mantle and the 
gold. In fervent contrition lie falls on his knees, and prays 
to desus and the Virgin, He obtains work at a smith's forge, 
ami remains in thi.s em|>loyment seven years, during which he 
forge.s for hiiu'^clf a suit of armour. A hattle’betwecn a Chris- 
tian and a Saracen arniv takes place not far off; vSir Isumbras 
takes y>avt in it, and wins tlie batth' by his valour, killing his 
t)ld ai‘quainta]i(n» the Soudan. After his wounds are healed, 
h(‘ takes a scrip and pike, and goes on pilgrimage to the Holy 
T.aml. ll<?rc he stays seven years in constant labour, mortifica- 
tion, and penance ; at last — 

TWnidf the burgh of JeniwUem 
H V sf‘t him by a wi’ll-i^troaiTi, 

Sore wepaiKl for hia sin ; 

And i\s he sat about midnight, 

There came an Angel fair and bright, 

And l>rought him bread and wine : 

«aid, Palmer, wel thou be ; 

Th« King of Heaven greeteth wel thee ; 

Forgiven is iiin thine ! 


» See Prol. Oh. II. § 58. 
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He wanders away, and at length arrives at a fair castle, 
belonging to a rich queen, who is of course his lost wife ; 
he begs for and receives food and lodging. The queen, after 
a conversation with him, resolves to entertain the pious 
palmer in the castle. After a sojourn here of many months, 
Sir Isumbras finds one day in an eagle’s nest his own red 
mantle with the Soudan’s ^old in it. He bears it to his 
chamber, and the recollections it awakens completely overpow(^r 
him. He becomes so altered tliat the queen, in order to ascer- 
tain the cause, has his room broken open, when the sight of the 
gold explains all, and mutual recognition ensues. Sir Isumbras 
tells his Saracen subjects that they must be forthwith converted. 
Tliey, however, object to such summary measures, and rise in 
rebellion against liim and his queen, wl^o stand absolutely alone 
in the struggle. In the thick of the very unequal contest which 
ensues, three knights, mQunted respectively on a lion, a leopard, 
and a unicorn, come in opportunely to the rescue, and by their 
aid Sir Isumbras gains a complete victory. ThcKse of course are 
his three lost sons. For each he obtains a kingdom; ami, all 
uniting their efforts, they live to see tlie inliabitants of all their 
kingdoms converted : — 

They lived and died in good intent, 

Unto heaven their went, 

When that thev d^^ad were ; 

Jeriii Christ, lleaveu’H King, 

Give as ayo his hiesdiig, 

And shield us from harm ! 


Such, or similar to this, is the usual form of conclusion of all 
the old romanccvs, even tho.se — as The SeVfJi f<.)r instance - - 

of which the moral tone is extremely quc.stionable. 

(2.) Tales form the second class of narrative poems. The 
tale is a poem in which — as a general rule— the agencicvS are 
natural; in which the chief interest lies in tlie story itself, 
and the manner in which it i.s unfolded, not in the style, or 
language, or peculiar humour of the author : lastly, in which 
neither is the actioii on a large scale, nor are tlio cliief actors 
great personages. The earliest, and still by far the best, col- 
lection of such talcs which English literature possesses, is the 
Canterbury Tales of Chaucer. In connection with this work, 
we shall endeavour to draw out in some detail the proofs 
which it affords of the solidity and originality of Chaucer's 
genius. . 

16. In every great writer there is a purely^ personal element, 
and there is also a social element : — by the first, which is also 
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the highest in kind, he is what he is, and soars freely in the 
empyrean of creative imagination ; by the second, he i|i con- 
nected with and modilied by the society in which he moves, 
the writers whom he follows or admires, and even the physical 
characters of ^he s[)ot of earth whwe he resides. It is chiefly 
under these latter relations that we propo-e to consider the 
genius of Chaucer. • 

The English society in which he moved was already far 
beyond those comparatively simple relations which we ascribe 
to tlie society of feudal times. In the eyes of an old romance- 
writer, mankind fall naturally and conveniently under these 
four divisions — sovereign princes, kniglits, churchmen, and the 
commonalty. For this fourth or proletarian class he entertains 
a supreme <!ontempt ; hp r«‘gards them ;is only lit to hew wood 
and draw water for princes and knights ; arul nothing delights 
him more than to paint the ignominious rout and promiscuous 
slaughter of thousands of this base born multitude by the hand 
of a singl(» favourite kniglit. There certainly was a time — before 
great cities rose to wealth and obtained francliises, when feudal 
castles were scattered like hail over the North of Europe, and 
private war was universal and incessant — at which this picture 
of society had much truth in it. And, as usually happens, the* 
literature which luul sprung up under, and which was adapted 
only to, such a state of things, continued to Ifc pr(^du('ed, from 
the force of habit, after the face of society had bt‘come greatly 
altered. Shutting their eyes to the progress of things around 
them— overlooking, or else b<‘wailing jus an innovation and a 
degeneracy, the constant accumulatirm and growing power of 
wealth obtained by industry, and the conse<^uent rise of new 
chissesof nnm into social importance — the romance-writers, as a 
body, eontiuueil rather to adaj)t their translatioius or original 
eflusions to the atrno-phere of the baronial hall, and to the 
established order of ideas in the knightly understanding, than 
to seek for .sympathy among classes which they dreaded while 
affecting t^) despise. 

liut it is characteristic of genius, lirst, to have a profound 
insight into the real ; tlnui, boldly to face it; lastly, by the art 
which is its inseparable companion, to reprtxluce it under appro- 
priate forms. Thus it was with Chaucer in the England of the 
fourteenth century. lie had no literary models to work by — 
in bis own language at least -except the antiquated and unreal 
feudal portraits al)()ve referred to ; but he had sympathies as 
large as the nature of man, a soul that could not endure a 
dead form or a more conventionality, ami an intellect which 
arranged the human beings, around him according to their 
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intrinsic qualities, — by what they were rather than by what 
they }vere called He felt, as Burns did, that — 

The rank is but the guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a* that. ^ 

And accordingly, in that wonderful gallery of portraits, the 
prologue to the Canterhury Taleny we have the existing aspects 
and classes of English society described with a br^ad and im- 
partial hand. The Knight is iiuleed there, — one ligure among 
many ; nor does Chancer, like Cervantes, ]>reseiit him in a 
ridiculous liglit ; for knighthood in the fourteenth century was 
still a reality, not ac piece of decayed pageantry, as in the six- 
teenth ; but he and his order appear as what they actually 
were, — that is, as one element in societj^y amongst many ; they 
do not, as in the pages of romance, cast all other orders of 
laymen into the shade. ^ Churchmen again are, on the whole, 
represented without partiality ami without bitterness; there 
may be a linge of puritanisui in the keenness of some of tlic 
invectives against ecclesiastical personages, but it is not mure 
than a tinge. On the whole, (diauccr may be truly said to — 

Nothing f^xtenuate, 

ll^or set down aught in iiiulice ; 

and if we have an ailected Prioress, a roguish Friar, and a 
hypocritical Pardoner, we have on the other side the (.’lerk of 
Oxenford, with his solid worth and learning, and the well- 
known character of the good parish priest. But besides the 
knight, the squire, and the ecclesiastical persons, a crowd of 
other characters come upon th(i canvas, and take part in the 
action. There is the Fraakelein, the representative of the 
sturdy, hospitable, somewhat iiulolent, English freeholder, 
whom, however, participation in the [jolitical and judicial 
system introduced by the energetic Norman had made a better 
and more sterling person than were his Saxon ancestors. Then, 
we have the mixed population of cities, r(‘presented by the 
Merchant, the Man of I^w, the Shipman, the Doctour of 
Physike, and the good Wife of Bath, — all from the middle 
classes; and by the Haberdasher, the Carpenter, the Wehbe 
(weaver), &c., from the lower. Tlie inferior ranks of tlie rural 
population are represented by the Plowman, the Miller, and 
tlie Revc. 

17. Viewed in this light, as a picture of contemporary 
society, |;he Prologue is certainly the most valuable part of 
the Carderbury Tales. And what does this picture show ua? 
Not that distorted image, which the feudal pride of the great 
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lords, humoured by the sycophancy of the minstrels, had con- 
jured up in the romance'^, but the real living face of English 
society, such as Christianity and the mediaeval Church, work- 
ing now for seven centuries upon the various materials sub- 
mitted to tl^ir influence, had gradually fashioned it to be. 
Doubtless it shows many evils, — the profanation of sacred 
callings, the abus(3 of things originally excelhmt, ill-repressed 
tendencies to sloth, luxury, ^nd licentiousness. But it shows 
also a state of things in which every member of society, even 
the humblest, had recognised rights, and was not sunk beneath 
the dignity of man : we have the high and the low, the rieh 
and the poor ; hut the high are not inordkiatcly high, and the 
low are not debased. The cement of religion bimls together 
the whole social fabric, causing the common sympathies of its 
members to predominate above the grounds of estrangement. 

18. l^astly, let us endeavour to trace the influeiice of ex- 
ternal nature upon Chaucer’s poetical development. It must 
he borne in min(l,--'indeed, Chaucer’s phraseology constantly 
brings the fact before us, — that to tlie English poet of the 
loiirUienth century nature was far from being tlie pruned, 
tamed, and civilised phenomenon that she was and is to the 
poets of this and the eighteenth centurj\ Chaucer speaks 
naturally, not figuratively, of the //m by which he 
means what is now culled in the Australian colonies * the 
busii,’ — that is, the ^vild woodland country, from which the 
original forests have never yet been removed by the hand of 
man. Even in iShakspere/s time large iKU’tions of England 
still fell under this category ; so that he, too, could naturally 
sing of tlie ‘ greenwood tree,’ and found^ no difficulty in de- 
scrihiiig, in .Is Lih' It, wliat an Australian would call hush 
///'e. “that is, life on a free earth and under a free heaven, — 
not travelling by turnpike roa»ls, nor haunted by the dread of 
trespass and its penalties, but permitting men to rove at large, 
and, in Hhaksjiero’s ])hrase, *to fleet the time carelessly as in 
the golden worfil.’ This condition of external nature gives a 
largeness and freshness to the poetry which arises under it; 
the scent of tin*, wood.<4 and tlie song of the birds seem to hang 
about the verse, and ‘sanctify tlie niimbors.* 

But, again, observe tlie eminent healthiness, the well-balanced 
stability of Chaucer’s mind. He is no sickly naturalist; he 
does not turn with disgust from town life to * babble o’ green 
fielils ; ’ he neither feels nor affects such a scorn or disappro- 
bation of man and society as to be driven to take refuge in the 
untarnished loyeliness of Nature, in order to find fit materials 
for poetical creations. Human society, no less than external 
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nature, is in the eyes of Chaucer beautiful and venerable ; it, 
too, C 9 jaies from the hand of God ; it, too, supplies fit themes 
for poetry. 

With Shakspere and Spenser, but pre-eminently with the 
former, the case is much the same. In Shakspere^there is none 
of that morbid revulsion against the crimes or littlenesses of 
society which drove Byron and Shelley into alienation and 
open revolt against it ; nor, again, is tliere that estrangement 
from active life and popular movement which makes Words- 
worth the poet of the fields and mountains, not of man. In 
the pages of the great dramatist, who truly ‘hol<ls the mirror 
up to nature,’ not external only, but human, we behold society 
in all it>s varied aspects, by turns repellent and attractive, yet 
in the main as establishing noble and dignified relations between 
man ami man. 

19. The following extracts are taken — one from the GlerheSy 
the other from the Normes Prpdfts 2\ih. The much-enduring 
Grisildes is thus described : — 

1 . 

Among this pore folk there dwelt a man 
Which that was hoKleii porest of hem alle ; 

But heighe God som tynie senden ran 
His grace nnto a litel oxes stalle. 

Janicula men of that thrope him calle. 

A doughter bad he. fair y-nough to sight, 

And Grisildes this yongf mayden hight. 

But though this mayden tender were of age, 

Yet in the hreste of her virgiiiitt? 

Ther w'as enclosed ripe and sad corrage ; 

And in gret reverence and charite 
Hir old<J pore fad« r fost**r«fd scho : 

A few scheep, spynnyiig, on the feld sche kept, 

8che nolde not b«m ydel til sche slept 

And whanne sche com horn sche wolde bryrigo 
Wortls and other herbis tym* H ofte, 

The which ncho Mhre<l aiifi seth * for her lyvyng, 

And ma^ie hir bed ful bard, and nothing 8o^'t^^ 

And ay sche kept her fadres iif on lofte,* 

With every ot)eiKHance and diligence, 

That child may do to fadres rcv»frence. 

The confusion in the poor widow’s household, after the fox 
has carried oft' her cock, Chauuticleere, is thus huiuorou.sly 
descrilied : — 

2 . 

The sely wydow, and hir donghtrea two, 

Herden thes^ hennys crie and inakeii wo, 

» Boiled. * 

’ Kept on lofte, ir., sustained, up-/i[/ie*ed ; from the Anglo Baxon fy/f, air 
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And out at doroB «tarte thay anon, 

And saw the fox towarrl the wood is gone, 

An<I bar upon his bak the cok away ; 

They criden ‘Out I harrow and wayleway I 
JIa, ha, the fox ! * and after him thay ran, 

And eek with staves many* another man ; 

Ran Colie our dogge, and Talbot, and Garlond, 

And Malkin with a distaff in hir bond ; 

Ran cow and calf, and eok the veray hogges, 

So were they fered V)r berkyng of the doggea, 

And sehowting of the men and wymnien eke, 

Thay nintn* that thay thought hir herte breke, 

Thay yelleden as feendes doon in belle ; 

The dokes critloii as men wold hem quelle ; * 

The gees for fere floweii over the trees ; 

Out of the byve came the swarm of bees ; 

So hidoiis \v;^s the noyse, a heyifdiGtte I 
Certes he Jakke Straw, and his meynie,- 
Ne maden schontes never half so sehrille, 

Whan that thay wolden eny Blemyng kille, 

As thilke day was inaa<l upon the fox. 

20. To wluitover period of our liieraltire we may turn, a 
multitude of Tales present themselves for review. Gower’s 
Confemo Aniantis is in great part composed of them, the 
materials being taken from tlic (lesta Romanovum, or from 
collections of French Fabliaux. Dryden’s so-called Fabler ixr^ 
merely translations or modernisations of tales by ( )vid, Chaucer, 
and Boccaccio. The Ktnghies Tale^ or Palamon ami Arciie, 
and the N(mm>s Frpstrtt Tale, are those which he selected from 
Chaucer. Falconer’s JS/n’pfcrerk, a popular poem in its day, 
i.s hardly worth quoting from. The smooth and sounding verse 
betrays the careful student of Rope, hut t}\ere is no force of 
imaginalion, no depth or lucidity of intollecr. 

Crahbe/s Tal<is siiow great narrative and dramatic skill, and 
contiun some j)atheti(; passages. Perhaps in all of them the 
mural is pointed with too much imins ; tl.e amiable writer had 
never felt that tin* true worth of poetry tnuiscends any sot 
(lidaetic purpose : — 

i)h ! to what uses shall we put 

The wild wtaHi-flower th.'it simply blows ? 

Ami is tlurc any moral shut 
Within the lH>soin of the rose?* 

21. (3.) Allegories . — According to the etymology of the 
word, allegory means the expressing of one thing by means of 
another. Ami this may serve as a loose general definition of 
all allegorical writing; for it will embrace, not only the per- 

i Kill. * Band or retinuo. 

» T«nnyaoii*» Day Dreams 
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sonification of human qualities, which is the ordinary subject of 
allegory, but also the application of any material designation to 
a subject to which it is properly iiiapj)licable, as when I-Aiig- 
laiido speaks of the Castle of Care, and Bunyan the City of 
Destruction and the town bf Apostasy. But in ad<lition to 
the general notion of medial representation above stated, the 
word allegory involves also by usage the idea of a narrative. 
It embraces two kinds : 1. alle^>ries proper ; aim 2. fables. 
The {)roper allegory has usually a diilactic, but soimdimes a 
satirical pur])ose ; sometimes, again, it blends satire with in- 
struction. The author of the famous allegorical satire of 
Reynard the Fox tlflis describes at thi^ comilusion (we quote 
from Goethe’s version) the didactic intention of liis satire: — 
‘ Let every one quickly turn himself to ‘‘.visdom, shun vice, and 
honour virtue. This is the sense of the poem ; in which the 
poet lias mingled fable av<l truth, that you may be able to dis- 
cern good from evil and to value wisdom, — that also the buyers 
of this book may from the course of the world receive daily 
instruction. For so are things constitutiMl ; so will they con- 
tinue ; and thus ends our p(»em of Reynard’s nature and actions. 
May the Limi helj> us to eternal glory ! Amen.’ 

In Langlande’s allegorical Vi.'iian of Piers Plowman^ the .sati- 
rical purpose so preponderates that we have thought it best to 
class the w'ork under the head of Satire* 1’he great majority 
of the allegorical poems of our (early writ^^rs have didactic aims 
more or le.-s delinite. The alb-gory of th(i Fhorer and the Leaf 
has the following symb(di<’al meaning, as SjM‘ght in his argu- 
ment expresses it: — ‘They vvhi(di honour th»,‘ Klow'cr, a thing 
fading with every blast, are such as look afbu- beauty and 
worldly plea-sur- ; but they lliat lionour the Leaf, \vhich abid(*th 
with the root notwithstanding the fiosts and winter .storms, are 
they which follow virtue and endurimr qualities, witliout regard 
of worldly respects.’ The fi)ll<>wing extract is from the con- 
cluding portion of the |X)cm : — 

‘Now, fairu Madame,’ fjuoth I, 

* If 1 dantt a^ke, what is the catis*- and why, 

That kni^'hteu have the i-n<»jgiar **»f hon,>jjr, 

Rather by the leafe than tin- flourt* 

* Seothly, dough ter,* quod »he. * this is th^* troiith - 
Fer knightes ever whetild he perHevering, 

To eeeke honour without b iiitiae or Mlouth, 

Fro wele to bett^^r in all manner thiiigo ; 

In signe of which, with leavoe aye laetingo 
They l>e rewarded after their degre, 

Wbeme luitty green may not appaired be, 
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But aye kepinjv their beauty fresh and greeiie ; 

For there nis storme that may hem deface, 

Haile nor snow, winde nor frostes kene ; 

Wherefore they have this property and grace. 

Afid for the floure, within a little space 
they be lost, so simple df nature 
They be, tliat they no grievance may endure.* 

• 

The allegorical works of Lydgate and Hawes have not suffi- 
cient merit to require spccial^iotice. Some account of Hunbur’s 
and J.yndsay’s allegories was given in our notice of those poets : ^ 
an extract from The Thistle and the Rose is su})joined : — 

Than callit sclu all tlouri>< that grow dn held, 

Di.'Crysiiig all tht ir fassionn.s and effeirs ; 

Upon the awfxy Thiussill scho beheld, 

And saw him keijut with a bu'?che of hpeiri'j ; 

Considering him so able for the weiris, 

A radius crown of rubeis scho hjin gaif, 

And said, In field go forth, and fend the laif.'-* 


And sen thou art a king, thim be discreit ; 

Herb without virtew thou hold nocht of sic pryce, 
As herb of vertew and of odour sweit ; 

And lat no nettd vyle and full of vyce 
Uir fallow ^ to tin* goodly flour-de-lyce ; 

Nor lat no wyld weid full of churlicheness, 

Compair hir till the lilleis nubilness : 

Nor hald no udir flour in sic denty 

As the frescho Rois, of cullour reid and (juhyt ; 
For gif thou dois, linrt is thyue honesty, 

Coiihidei’ing that no flour is so perfyt, 

So full of blissful angel) ik bewt.y, 

Iniperiall birth, honour, and dignite. 


22. We pa5s on to the great allegorical masterpieefe of the 
Klizabethaii jtoriod, — Spenser’s Faerie Qneenr, In this poem 
the (h)thic or Romantic spiiit is even yet more decisively in the 
ascendant than in the plays of Shaks|)ore, although under the 
correction of the liner feeling for art which the Renaissance 
liad awakiUHMl, The richness of the imagery, the stately beauty 
of the stylo, — above all, that nameless and indescribable ohann,^ 
which a work of true genius always bears about it, — make 
one forget tin; undeniable prolixity with which the design is 
worked out. 

Some idea of the nature of the poem, ami of the depth and 
richness of Spemser’s imagination, may be gained from the fol- 
lowing brief analysis of the twelfth .canto of the second book, 

which contains the Legend of Fir Guyon^ or of Temperance. 

% 

1 Ch. 11. §§ 14, la 


3 Defend the rest. 


3 Join horstelf. 
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Sir Guyon, under the guidance of a Palmer, is voyaging 
towards the Bower of Blisse, the abode of Acrasia (Intem- 
perance). The boat has to pass between tlie Gulf of Greedi- 
nesse and a Magnetic mountain. Escaped from these dangers, 
they coast }}y the Wandering Islands; then th^y run the 
gantlet between a quicksand and a whirlpool. A ‘ hideous 
host ' of ^ea-nionsters vainly eirdeavour to terrify them. Then 
they sail near the Bay of the jVJermaids, who sing more en- 
chantingly than the Sirens ; but Guyon turns a deaf ear. At 
last they reach the desired land, and proceed to the Bower 
of Blisse. Rejecting the cup of wine tendered by the Dame 
Excesse, Guyon presses forward through the garden : — 

Eft fioones they heard a most melodious souml, 

Of all that might delight a dainty cure, 

Such &s attonce might not on living ground, 

Save in this paradise lx? hoard ehewherti : 

Right hard it w.aa tor wight that did it heare, 

To read what manner mu.sicke tliat mote Ixje ; 

For all that phrasing is to living earn 
Was there consorted in one harmonio ; 

Birds, voice.s, instruments winds, w-aters, all agree. 

The joyous birdes, 8hroude<l in chearefull shade. 

Their notes unto the voic^i attempred sweet ; 

Th' angelical I soft trembling voic<*.H made 
To th’ instruments tlivine renpimdence m* et ; 

The silver-sounding instruments did moot 
With the base rnunnure of the waters* fall ; 

The waters’ fall, with difference discreet, 

Now soft, now loud, unto the wiml did call ; 

The gentle warbling wund low answered t'> all. 

Then from the lipis of an unseen singer there is.sues an enthral 
ing Epicurean strain : — 

The whiles some one did chaunt t his lovely lay : 

‘ Ah I see, whoso fayre thing dost faim* to see, 

In springing flowre the image of thv day ! 

Ah! see the virgin rose, how sweetly she 
Doth fir.st |xepe forth with bashful mode.stee, 

That fairer seeines the lesse, ye see lu'r m;iy I 
Lo I see, soon aft^:r h<»w more bold and freit 
H^r bared bosoiiie she doth broad display ; 

Lo ! see soon after how she fades and falls a wav 1 

So pai*8eth, in tluj passing of a day, 

Of mortal! life, the leafo, the Imd, the flowre ; 

Ne more doth flourish after first decay. 

That erst was sought to deck both bed and Imwre 
Of many a lady, and many a paramoure ! 

Gather therefore the rose whilst yet is prime, 

For soon comes age that will her pride deflowre ; 

Gather the rose of love whilst yet is time, « 

Whilst loving thou mayst loved be with eqnall crime** 
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But Guyon holds on his way unswervingly, and at last comes 
upon Acrasia, wliom he seizes and binds, together wjth her 
lover, a foolish dissipated youth, with the strangely modern 
name of V^dant, Then the knight breaks down all those 
pleasant bowers ‘ with vigour pittllesse,* and the Palmer turns 
back into their natural shape a crowd of persons whom 
Acrasia had, Circe-like, transformed into animals. So ends 
the eanto. * 

23. The metre of ilio Faerie Qmene was formed by Spenser 
from the Italian ottava rima^ or eight-line stanza (said to have 
been invented by Boccaccio), by the addition of a ninth line, 
two syllables longer than the rest. Thif«, however, is not the 
only distinction, for tlie internal organisation of the two stanzas 
is widely diflenuit. Tiiat of Spen.'^er clo.sely resembles in this 
reHp(‘c‘l the Chaucerian hepUistioli, or ‘rime royal,’ the essential 
character of both being fixed by the j'iniing of tlie fiftli line to 
the fourth. Strike out fnrni the S]>enserian stanza the sixth 
and seventh limjs, riming respectively to the eighth and fifth, 
and cut off the two extra .syllables in the la.st line, and you 
liave at once the Chaucerian heptastieh. It cannot be denied 
that the Spenserian is a more subtly constructed stanza than 
the oitara rivia ; yet, from its length, it tends to become un- 
wieldy, and thendore requires to be managed with the utmost 
skill. The use of it with S])enser seems to have become a sort 
of second nature : when employed by others, even by so con- 
siderable a poet as R 3 T 011 , it does not escape from being occa- 
siimally wearisome. 

24. Thom.soii, in his Oastie of Indolence^ succeeded remark- 
ably well in imitating the r<dl of the Spenserian stanza. The 
first canto, which, as Dr. Johnson observes, ‘opens a scene of 
lazy luxury that fills the imagination,’ dilates with evident 
gusto on the pleasures of a life of indolence. Thomson himself 
is described in the following stanza, said to have been written 
by I^)rd Lyttelton : — 

A bard htire dwelt, more fat than bard beseems, 

Who void of envy, guile, and lu«t of gain, 

On virtno still and virtuo’.s pleasing themes. 

Pour'd forth his unpremeditated strain ; 

The world forsaking with a calm disdain, 

Hert 3 laugh'd he carelejH.*^ in hia easy seat ; 

Here (piaff’d, encircled with the joyous tmin, 

Of moralising sage : his ditty sweet 
He Ioath^d much to write, ne car^d to repeat. 

In the second canto the haunt of ‘ lazy luxury ’ is broken in 
upon by tho ‘ hknight tf Arte and Industry,’ who destroys the 
castle, and puts to (light its imuates. 
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25. The other form of allegorical composition is tlie fable 
or apolhgue^ in which, under the gaiso of things said or done 
by the inferior animals, tendencies in human nature are illus- 
trated, maxims of practical wisdom enforced, and t) e besetting 
vices and inconsistencies of^raan exposed. Fables are short, 
because the}^ are severally conliiied to the illustiation of a 
single maxim or tendency, afid would inculcate their moral 
less strikingly were the story enrelo])ed in many words. In 
this kind of {Composition, the only considerable metrical work 
in our literature is Gay’s Fables. T)ie idea of versifying /Ksop 
was taken by Gay from Lafontainc, but executed with far in- 
ferior power and grace. The fol hawing is n fair sample of the 
collection : — 

% 

Thk TruKKY Axn thk Ant. 

In other men fanlt'*- <'an spy 

Anti blame the tliins tin ir ty^, 

R'leh little .spt'ck ;tnn blenb'h find ; 

To our own stroiT^irr t-rroir, blimJ. 

A Turkey, tiled c«*niiii»>n food, 

Fors<)(»k th*' barn, and sought the wood » 

Behind her ran an infant train, 

Coilt'cting here aud there a orain. 

‘ Draw near, iny birds ! ’ ti)»* inf>ther cr<ej?, 

, ‘Thiij hill delicious fare .supplien ; 

Behold the bu«y m^oro race, 

*See millions blacken all the place ! 

not ; like me, with freedom eat ; 

An ant i.s moit di iigntfui meat. 

H**w bh sM’d, how en\’\M were our life, 

Conid we but Wape the poulteo r’vH knife ) 

But r.i.an, cufH’d man, on turkeys pra^y-s 
And Christmas sh«>t tens .all our dnvs. 

Soiuetiuies with oy.sters we Combine, 

Sometimes assist the Havoury ciiine ; 

From tin* low peasant to the lord, 

The* turkey smokes on cvci y board ; 

Sure men for gbitt*>riy an^ curs'd, 

Of the Keven deailly wins the worst.’ 

An Ant, who clitiibed beyond her ir/ieh, 

Thus answereii from the nei^rhbouring bt ech ? 

‘ Kro yon remark jinr)ther's sin, 

Bifl your own coiiHciemx* look within : 

Contnd thy more voracious bill, 

Nor for a breakfast nations kill.* 

A variety i>f other fables and apologucK in verse lie scattered 
over the literary field, some of which are suflUdcntly spirited 
arid entertaining. Among the l>est of tbc'^+i are Mrs. Thrale’s 
Wamingti and Merrick's ChtmeJemh * 

26, (4.) By Romantic Foertuf^ the name assigned to the fourth 
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subdivision of narrative poetry, we mean poems in which heroic 
subjects are epically treated, after the manner of tiiie old 
romances of cliivalry, yet in which neither the subject iior the 
form rises the true dignity of the epic. Sucli poems are 
essentially the fruit of modem tiihes and modern ideas. Be- 
tween the period of the Kenais.^ance, wljcn the production 
of metrical romances ceased, aifd tlie close of the eighteenth 
century, the taste ()f Kuropeviu society preferred, both in art 
and literature, works modelled upon the masterpieces of Gr(Tk 
and Roman genius, and recoiled with an aversion more or less 
sincere from all tliat was Gotliic or mediaeval. In sucli a 
period, a romantic poem, had it a{)pear(?d, would have been 
crushed ])y I lie general ritlicule, or smothered under the general 
neglect. Hut toward.^i tin*, close (d the eigliteenth century a 
reaction set in, and the romantic poems of Scott and his imiUi- 
tor.s are one among many of its fruits., 

Tlie Lmj <>/ tho Ijisi J/m.v7?W. the (\‘n‘liesi of these produc- 
tions (I S05), exhihits the inlluence of tlie (dd romances jiiuch 
more decidedly tlian tlio.se of later <late. Kxiavssions and hnlf 
lines c.on.''tan(ly occur in it wliicii are transferred imalten^d 
from the older ccan|>osition.<, ami tlie vivid ami ^uinute de- 
scription of Hranksome Hall, witJi wliich the 'poem opdns^ is 
quite in the. style of the okl Trouveres : — 


Nino-an*l-twtnity knights <»f fame 

liung their shieUIs in Pr;»nksomo Hall ; 

Nine-an(i-tw< nty sipiire? <»f naiiio 

Jh'onght them their Bteed-H to howvr from stall ; 
Niue-and -twenty yeomen tall 
Waited, duteous, on them all : 

They were all knights of na tal true, 

Kinsmen to the bold Buccleueh. 

T*'n of them were sheathed in steel, 

^\'ith Incited sw(»rd .and spur on heel : 

Tiey quitted not their harne.ss bright, 

Neither by day nor yet by night ; 

Tley lay down b» rest, 

With cor.slet laced, 

Pillowed on buckler cold and hard ; 

They e;\rve*l at the meal 
With glove.H of steel, 

And they drank the red wine through the helmet barred. 
Ten squires, ten yeomen, mail-clad men, 

Wait<^d the beck of the warders ten ; 

Thirty steeds, lioth fleet and wight, 

8tood saddled in stable day and night, 

Barbed with frontlet of steel. I trow. 

And with Jedwood-axo at saddle-bow ; 

A huniked more fi I free in stall ; 

Such was the custom of Brankaoxne Hall 
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27. The popularity of the Lay naturally induced Scott to 
go on working in the same mine ; Marmion came out in 1808, 
and the Lady of the. Lake in 1*810. Marmion, though it has 
fine passages, is faulty as a poem. The introductions to the 
cantos, addressed to six of his friends, are so long, and touch 
upon such a variety of topics, that the impressions they create 
interfere with those which the story itself is intended to pro- 
duce ; nor have they much intri^^sic merit, if we except that 
to William Rose, containing the famous memorial lines on 
Pitt and Fox. In the Lady of the Lake, Scott's poetical style 
reaches its acme. Here the romantic tale culminates ; the 
utmost that can he expected from a kind of poetry far below 
the highest, and from a metro essentially inferior to the heroic, 
is here attained. The story is conducted with much art ; the 
characters are interesting; the scenery glorious; the versifica- 
tion far less faulty than i^> Marmion. 

28. Byron's Oriental Tales — The Giaour, tlie Cirrsair, the 
Bride of Abydos, &c. — are but imitations, with changed 
scenery and accessories, of Scott’s romantic poems, though they 
displaced them for a time in the public favour. But the Lady 
of the Lake ^wiW probably outlive tlie QfVfiair, because it appeals 
to wuder and more permanent sympathies. The young, the 
vejiement, the restless, delight in the latter, l>ecause it retlects 
and glorifies their imagination the wild disorder of their own 
spirits ; the aged and the calm find little in it to prize or to 
commend. But the former poem, beside that ‘ hurried frank- 
ness of composition ^^hich pleases soldiers, sailors, and young 
people of bold and active disposition,’^ has attractions also for 
the firm, even mind of manhood and tlie pensivenass of age ; 
the truth and vividnes.s nf its painting, whether of manners or 
of nature, delight the one ; the healthy buoyancy of toms 
recalling the days of its youthful vigour, pleasantly interests 
the other. 

The following extract is from the ivelb known Pirak^’a 
Song, with which the Cormir opens : — 

O'er the glaal waters of the dark blue: 

Our thoughts as boundless and our houIh as free, 

Far as the bre«zo can bear the billows' foam, 

Survey our empire and behold our homo. 

are our realius, no limits to thefr sway — 

Our flag the «cf*ptre all who m^et oluiy. 

Oura the wild life in tumult «till t<* range 
From toil to rest, and joy in ovt ry change. 

Oh, who can tell ? not thou, luxurious slave f 
WhoN» soul would sicken o'er the hemving wave 1 

* Ztife 0/ ScuU : 
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Not thou, vain lord of wantonness and eaae I 
Whom alumber soothea n(»t — pleasure cannot please.— 

Oh, who can tell, save he whose heart hath tried, 

And danced in triumph o*er the waters wide, 
exulting sense — the pulse’s maddening play, 

That thrills the wanderer t»f fhat trackless way ; 

That for itself can woo the apprinxching fight, 

AimI turn what some deem danger to delight ; 

That seeks v/hat cravens shuti with more than zeal, 

And where the feebler rfaint — can only feel : — 

Fetd — to the ri.'^ing bosom*.-? inmo.st core, 

Its hope awaken and its spirit soar ! 

29, Moore's Lalla Rookh in also a Rginantic poem, more 
musical and more equally sustaim-d than those of Byron, but 
inferior to his in force^ to ScotFs in force and nobleness, and 
to botli in realism. One j)assage we will give: — it is that in 
which the Teri, whose admission to Paradise depends upon her 
finding a gift for the Deity which wilf he meet for His accept- 
ance, and who has already vainly offered tlie heart’s blood of a 
hero fallen in liis country's defence, and the last sigh of a 
maiden who liad sacrificed her life for lu^r lover,- -finds, at last, 
the acceptable gift in the tear of penitence sheii by one who 
had seemed hardened in crime : — 

But hark ! the vespi*r-c*aU t<j i)rayor, 

As .''low the orb of daylight 
Is rising sweetly on tho air 

From Syria’s thou^.iud minari ts I 
Tho boy hart started from the bed 
Of flowers where he had laid his hearl, 

And down upon the fragrant soil 

Knt'ols, with his fondivad to the So<ith, 

Limping the et’-rnal n.amv of (n)d 
From purity’s own cht*rub mouth. 

And looking, while his hands and oyes 
Arc lifted to the glowing skies, 

Like a stray babo of Paradise, 

•lust lighted on that flow^erv plain, 

A ml king for it» honui again ! 

Oh, ’twoH a siglit—that Heaven - tliat child— 

A aceiie which might liave well bt. gulled 

Kv’n haughty Eblis of a sigh 

For g]oih-» lost and poacf? gone hy. 

And how felt Af, the wretched man 
Reclining there, while memory ran 
O’er many a year of guilt and strife, 

Flew o’er the dark fieM of his life, 

Nor found one sunny resting-place, 

Nor brought him back one branch of grace! 

* Thf^re ti'as p .dune,* he said, in mlki 
Heart-humbled tones, * thou blessed ohiid I 

2 M 
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When, young and haply pure as thou, 

I looked and prayed like thee — but now 

He hung his head— each nobler aim 
And hope and feeling, 'which had sli pt 
From boyhood’s hour, that instant came 
Fresh o’er him, vind he wept — he wept J 

30. (5.) The Historical Poem is a metrical narrative of 
public events, extentling over a period more or less prolonged 
of a nation’s history. It lies open to the o])vious objection 
that, if the intention be merely to communicate facts, tliey can 
be more easily and clearly described in prose ; if to write some- 
thing poetically beautiful, the want of unity of plan, and the 
restraints which the historical style imposes on the imagina 
tion, miist be fatal to success. Hence t})e riming clironicles of 
Layamon, Robert of (iloucester, and Robert Manny iig, though 
interesting to the historian of our literature, are of little value 
to the critic. In Dry den's A7inm Mirabilis the defects of this 
style are less apparent, heoause the narrative is confined to the 
events of one year, and tliat year (1666) was rendered memo- 
rable by two great events, neither of wliieh was unsuscep- 
tible of poetic treatment — the Dutch war and the Fire of 
London. Yet, after all, the Arinns Mirahilis is a dull poem ; 
few readers %voulcl now venture upon the interminable series 
of its lumbering stanzas. 


Didactic Poetry The ‘ Hind and Panther ' ; ' Essay on 
Man’; 'Essay on Criticism’; ' Vanity of Human 
Wishes.’ 

31. We have now arrived at the <lidaciic chu5.H of poems, 
those, namely, in which it is the ex[>ross object of the writer 
to inculcate some moral lesson, some religious tenet, or some 
pliilosophical opinion. l\)pe’H Kssmj on Maiij Dryden’s 
and Panther^ and many other well-known poems, answer to 
this descriptirm. 

All, or very nearly all, the Anglo-Saxon poetry composed 
subsequently to the introduction of </hrist»anity bears a didactic 
character. Of Caerlmon the Vcimrable jbede remarks, that he 
* never composed an idle verse’; that is to say, his poetical 
aims were always didactic. A large projjortion also of the 
English poetry produced in the three centuries following the 
Conquest bad direct instruction in view. Most of Chaucer’s 
altegories jioint to some kind of moral ; but ^e father of our 
poetry seems to have thought that when a writer desired to be 
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purely and simply didactic, he should employ prose ; for the 
only two of the Canterbury Tales which answer to that Je.scrip- 
tion — the Parson's Tale on penance, and the Tale of MeUboeus^ 
enforcing tl|c duty of the forgiveness of injuries — are in prose. 
Shakspere never wrote a didactic poem, though there is no 
limit to the suggestivencss and thought-enkindling power of 
his pregnant lines. The same may he said of Milton ; yet, as 
might be expected from the^ extreme earnestness of the man, a 
subordinate didactic purpose is often traceable, not only in the 
Paradise Lost, but in the Coinus, the Lycidas, and even the 
Sonnets. One of the earliest regular didactic poems in the 
language is the Hind and Panther of Dfyden, who, it will be 
remembered, was always a good and ready pro.^e writer, who 
developed his poetical talent late, and who, but for his marvel- 
lous genius for rime, which grew constantly with his years, 
would have j)reforred, one might fancy, prose to verse for a 
religious pi)leinic, as he liad pref(‘rnd it twenty year.s before 
for ail essay on the Drama. However, we must be thankful 
that, by indulging his genius in this instance, he has left us a 
very ext niordinary specimen of metrical dialectics. 

32. Poi)e\s Essay on Man^ writes Mr. Pattison, ‘isa vindi- 
cati(jn of Provitlence. The appearances of evil in the world 
arise from our sceeing only a part of the whole. Excesses and 
contrary qualities are means by which the harmony of the 
system is procured. The ends of Providence are answered 
even by our errors ami imperfections, (hxl designs happiness 
to be equal, but realises it through general laws. Virtue only 
constitutes a hapiwiioss which is univer.Nilly attainable. This 
happiness througli virtue is only reached iii society or social 
order, which is only a part of the general order. The perfec- 
tion of virtue is a conformity to thi* order of J^rovidence here, 
crowned by the hope of full sati.«faction hereafter.^ At a later 
page Mr. I'attison, who agrees with several modern critics in 
forming a low estimate of the matter of tlie Essay, expresses a 
strong admiration for the execution. The importance of style 
is hence perceived, wdiicli can unite in a common feeling of 
cordial appreciation minds whieli estimate in various ways the 
substance of a work submitted to them. The following passages 
will enable the readf^r to form some notion of this perfection of 
style : — 

lio ! the poor Indiun, whose «ntiitt»reti mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 

Hie soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way ; 

Yet%imple naiure to his hope has given, 

Behind the clouds topp’d bill, an humbler heaven ; 
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Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 

Some happier island in the watery waste, 

Where slaves once more their native land behoM, 

No fiends torment, no Christians thirst for gold ; 

To be, contents liis natural desire — 

He asks no angel’s whig, no seraph’s fire ; 

Hut thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

The optimism whicli is the philosophic^ keynote of the Essay 
— which Leibnitz had rendered hushionablc by his Theodicea^ 
and Voltaire was to turn into ridicule in his Candide — is thus 

summed up at the end of the first })art : — 

• 

Submit, — in thi^ or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as blest as thou canst bear. 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 

Or in the natiil or the mortal hour. 

All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance, direc*f«m which thou canst not see ; 

All di-^cord, harmony nf»t understood; 

All pailial evil, uiiivor.-al gt>od ; 

And, spite of pi id**, in erring reastm's spite, 

One truth is clear - Whatever Ls, is nght. 

The following analysis of Fame is from the fourth part : — 

What’s fame?— A fancied life in others’ breath, 

A thing beyond us, e’en bf*fore our dt ath. 

Just what you hear, you haie ; and what’s unknown, 

The same (my loni) if Tully’s or your own. 

AH that We feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes and friends ; 

To all beside, as much an empty shade 
As Eugene living a.s Ciesar dead ; ' 

Alike or when or where they shone or shine, 

Cr on the Rubicon or on the Rhine, 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rinf- - 
An honest man’s the noblest w<»rk of G<mI. 

All fame is foreign init of true <ilesert, 

Plays round the head, but comes nf.t it; the heart ; 

One seif-approving hf>ur whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, an«l of loud huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marccllus exiled feels, 

Than Cccsar with a senate at his heels. 

33. The Eumy on Uritiemn iiiuet also be classed among 
didactic poems. In it Poi^e lays down rules, in emulation of 
Horace’s famous Epistle l)e. Arle Fontmi, of Soileau’s Arto de 
PoSsie, and Koscommon’s Pgnay on Translated Vt-rae, for the 
guidance, not of the writers, but of the critics of poetry. The 
depth and sincerity of the ^miration with whioh Pope looked 
up to the ancient masters of song, appear from many possages 
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of this brilliant Essay, particularly from the peroration of the 
first part, which, though somd^rhat marred by the aijti-climax 
at the end, is roi>lete with a nervous strength — the poet's voice 
quiveringy^as it were, with suppressed emotion, yet not less clear* 
or musical for the weakness — which it is easier to feel than to 
describe. 

84. Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 

Above the reach sacrilegiouR hands ; 

Secure from flames, fr<»m envy’s fiercer rage, 

Destructive war, and all involving age. 

See, fr<jm each clime the leani’d their incense bring ! 

Hear, in all t^)ngue.s consenting ps^ans ring I 
In praise so just let every voice be join’d, 

And fill the general chorus of mankind. 

Hail I bardh triumpliant ! U>rn in happier days, 

Immortal heirs of univ* rsal praise ! 

Whose, honours with inerea-se of ages grow, 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow ; 

Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound, 

Ami worlds applaud that must not yet be found ! 

O may some spark of your celestial fire, 

The ltt.Nt, the meanest, of your sons inspire, 

(That on w<*ak wings ^rom far pursu'^a your flights, 

Glows wliiie he reacls, but tremides as be writes), 

To teach vain wits a acieuce little known, 

To admire superior stmse, and doubt their own. 


Satirical Poetry— Moral, Personal, Political;— Hall, 
Pope, Byron, Butler, Dryden, Churchill, Wolcot, 

35. The didactic poet assumes the otlicejof an educator; the 
satirist that of a cefist/r vvmun. The Jirst has the same ralatitm 
to the second which the scliools of a country have to its courts 
of justice. One aims at forming virtue and imparting wisdom ; 
the otlier at scourging vice and exposing folly. According to 
its proper theory, satire is the l.ynch law of a civilised society ; 
it reaches fiersuiis and punishes acts which the imperfections 
of legal justice would leave unchastised. But could not such 
persons and acts be more efficaciously influenced by warnings 
of a didactic nature? should they not be left to the philosopher 
and the divine ? The satirist answers no ; then*, is a class of 
offenders so case-hardeneil in vanity and selfishness as to be 
proof against all serious ailmonition. To tliese tlte dictum 
applies — 

— Hidiculum acri 

Fortiiw ei meltsa magnums plerumqiie secat res. 

The only way* of shaming or deterring them is to turn the 
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world's laugh against them — to analyse their conduct, and 
show it up before the public gaze as intrinsically odious and 
contemptible. He does not expect thereby to effect any moral 
improvement in them^ but rather to shame and cjpter others 
who might be preparing to imitate them ; just as a good system 
of police is favourable to morality, by diminishing the tempta- 
tions and the returns to wrongdoing. The satirist therefore 
professes a moral purpose : — 

Hear this and tremble, you wko *scap€ the, laws; 

Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave ; 

To Virtue cyily an<i her friends a friend, 

The world beside may murmur or cominen<ld 

36. Satirical poetry is divisible into^ three elas.ses — Moral, 
Personal, and Political. By the first is meant that general 
satire on cont(unpomry iwrals and manners of whicli Horace, 
Juvenal, and Pope furnish us with such admira!)le (examples. 
Personal satires are those whicli are mainly directed against 
individuals, as Hrydeii’s Mcif^Flechnoe, and Enfjlisk Ikinh ftiifl 
Scotch Reviewerai, Political satires are written in the. interest 
of a party in the state ; the most famous instance is Dry dens 
Ahsnlain and AehiiopluL 

In purely personal satire, the chances an; .so small in favour 
of the cha.stisement being administered with pure impartiality 
and justice, that the world rightly attaches less value U» it than 
to moral satire. The occasions when personal satire becomes 
really terrible are tli<.)se when, in tlie miflst of a general nioral 
satire on prevailing vices or follies, tin; acts ami character of 
individuals are introduced by way of illtititrafiwj tin; maxims 
that have just been enunciated. The attack then lias the 
appearance of lieing unjiremcditated, as if it ha<l been simply 
suggested by the line of reflection into which the. jKiet had 
fallen; and its eflc<;t is proportionally gnaUu-. Pope well 
understr)od this pririf i[>h;, as we .‘•dial! presently see. 

(1.) Moral Satire - -An the MuMle Ages, moral satire gene- 
rally seized upon ecclesiastical abuses. The Land o/ Cffrhaj/ne 
(assigned by Warton to the end of the eleven tli century, but 
which must be at l»;ast a century later) is a satire on the 
indolence ami gluttony into whicli the monastic life, when re- 
laxed, has ocrjasionally fallen. I he Vi.shn of Piers Plowntan 
is in great part satirical, directing its attacks chiefly against 
those, whether in church or .state., wlioni ‘ Lidy Mede,' by the 
hope of corrupt gain, turns aside from the right way. 

» Popes ImOaiions of Horaet* ^ 
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Raleigh may or may not have written The Lye ; but, even if 
regarded as anonymous, the satire is strong enough to stand by 
itself. Some stanzas are subjoined ; — 

Goe, Houle, the bodie's 

Upon a thanklessei arrant ; 

Feare not to toucho the best, 

Th*^ truth »hall be thy warrant : 

(4oe, since I needs must dye, 

And giye the world the lye. 

T»dl Zeale, it Jacks devotion ; 

Tell Ijove, it is but lust ; 

Tell Time, it is but motion ; 

Tell Flesh, it is but dust. 

And wish them not r*‘ply, 

For thou mu.->t give the lye, 

T« 11 Atfo, it daily wasteth ; 

'IVll Honour, how it alters ; 

Teil JltNiuty, how she blast* th; 

Tell Favour, how Hhe^alteis ; 

And as they shall reply 
(Jive eitch of them the l>e. 

I’l-ll Fortune of her blind nesso ; 

Tell Nature of decay ; 

Tell Krii ntlship of unkindnesse ; 

Tell Justice of delay : 

And if they dare reply, 

Then give th« ni all the iye. 

8o, when thou ha-t, as 1 

Ootnmaiuied th- «*, done blabbing. 

Although to giv^' the lye 

Deserves no le-s than stabbing, 

Yet stib at tine who will. 

No stab the souIe can kill. 

The satires of Donne and Hall are too rough and harsh to 
have much poetical value. For a specimen of Hall’s powers 
in this way, we take tlie following picture of a chaplain in a 
country -hous.» at tho end of tiie sixteenth century : — 

A gontlc K<{mrc would gladly entertaine 
Into hU hou-c »'>ine trencher-oha[>oIaine ; 

willing man that might iiisbuet his sons, 

A nd that would stand to gooil conditif>ns. 

First, that he lie upui tho truckle-bed. 

Whiles his young maister lielh oVr his head. 

Secondly, that he do, on no default, 

Ever presum** t(» sit above the salt. 

Third, that he never change his trencher twice : 

Fourth, that ho use all common courtesies ; 

Sit bare at meales, and <mo halfe rise and wait ; 

Last, that he never hla young maiater U^at. 

e • % e • * 

Alijthese observed, he ccmld couteiited be, 

To give Uve marks and winter liverte. 
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Swifts satire, strong and crushing as it is, is so much the 
less effective, because it seems to spring, not from moral 
indignation, but from a misanthropical disgust at mankind. 
Pope excelled in satire, as in everything else that ly^ attempted, 
and must be ranked with tlie few really great satirists of all 
time. Not that his indignant denunciations were not frequently 
prompted by personal pi([ue and irritated vanity ; but his fine 
taste usually enabled him to mas^ his personal feelings under 
the veil, more or less transparent,^ of a stern and stoical regard 
for virtue. His satirical writings in verse consist of the four 
Moral Essan^^^ in the form of Kpistles, addressed to several 
persons ; the Epistl«> to 1^. Arbiithnot, also calh»d the Prolotjue 
to the iSaiireSy the Imitatkm of Iho'nre (six in the heroic 
couplet, and two in octo syllabics, aftei the manner of Swift), 
tlie Epilogue to the Safiirs^ and the Ditnnnd. Of the Moral 
Essays, the first, Of ilo* Knowlntge and Gbarariers of Merty i.*^, 
till just at the close, rather descriptive than satirical. In the 
second, Oii the Charartn's of Women ^ lie dashe.H at once into 
satire. In contrast to those empty-headtal, frivolous fair ones, 
whose Onie no-meaning puzzles more than wit,* he draws tike 
celebrated character of Saiab Duchess of Marlborough: — 

But what are thehe t<> great Atog-a s mind, 

Scarce once herst lf, by turns all womankind ; 

Wlio, with herself, or nth rs, from her birth 
Finds all her life one, warfaio upon earth ; 

Shinea in expo.siia( knaV4 g and painting' f»»olH, 

Yet whatever she hates ami riiiicides. 

No thought advances, but her ♦*ddy brain 
"VVhisks it alx)ul, and dow'n it goes again. 

Full sixty* years the world has her tiade, 

The wisest fo^d much time bus tjvi:r madt . 

Offend her, and she knows mil to forgive ; 

Oblige her, an<l she'Ii hate you w'hile y<m live ; 

But die, and »h» ’ll rMiore you — then the bu-'t 
And lernph? rise — then fall again to dunt. 

La^-t night her lord was all that's go»>d an*l gr»*at-— 

A knave this morning, and hi» will a cheat. 

Strange 1 by the int'UiiA defeated fd the ends, 

By .'Spirit robb'd of power, by warmth of friends, 

By wealth of followers I without one distress, 

Sick of herselt, through very aelfi-hnesnl 
Atosna, cursed with every granted prayer, 

Childless with all her children, wants an heir, 

To heira nnknoiva deacetida the unguarded atoi^ 

Or wanders, heaven-directed, to the pK>r. 

In the third essay, on the Use of Riches, after the beautiful 
description of the Man of Rosa, who, with ‘ five*hundred pounds 
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a year/ made his beneficent influence felt in all the country 
round, occui*s, by way of contrast, the picture of the closing 
scene of Charles II/s splendid favourite, the second ifuke of 
Buckingham : — 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half hung, 

The floors of plaster and the walls of dung, 

On once a flock-bed, but ri^pairM with straw, 

With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw, 

The George and Gartei? dangling from that bed 
AVhert* tawdry yellow ^strove with dirty red. 

Great Villiers lies — alas ! how changed from him. 

That life of pleasure and that soul of whim ! 

Gallant and tray, in Cliveden’s proud i^lcove, 

The l»ower of \yanton Shrewsbury and love ; 

Or juHt as gay at council, in a ring 
Of mimic stateb^nen, and their merry king. 

No wit to flatter left of all his store ! 

No fool to laugh at, which he valued more ; 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends! 

Pope porliaps took up thi.s particular character front tlte ambi- 
tion of rivalling Dryden, who, as we f^hall see presently, wrote 
a powerful pieca* of satire upon Buckingham in liis Abs^alom 
anti AchitopheL The fourth essay sjii irises the variotis kinds 
of had tasU*, hut contains no piissages particularly suitable for 
ciuition. 

In the Dnnnad personal satire predominates, but there are 
passage.^ of inor* general bearing, in whioit Pope rises to the 
full height of his genius. ‘No poet’s verse,’ .says Tliufikemy,^ 
‘ever mount<*d higher titan that wonderful flight witli which 
the Dwit'iatl roncludes’ 

She ** comes ! she coiiu h I the sabh* throne behold 
Of Night priijK^val and uf Cha»>s old, 
ft>n* her, Kuury V gildvd clotiil« decay, 

And all its varying nonbows die away. 

Wit 8hootH in vain his im>iiirutlarv (in s, 

The meteor drop.**, and in a flii.'*!! oxpirea. 

• • . » • * 

See .skulking Truth U» her old cavern fled, 

of enmpistry heap’d oVr her head! 

PliiloHophy, that h an'd on Heaven before, 

Sh rinks to her ficcoml cause, and is no 
Physic of me(a)>hybk lH*g» defence, 

And luetaphysic calls for aid cm sense I 
Sec mystery tc* inathoinatics fly! 

In vain I they gaxe, turn giddy, rave, and die, 

Religion, bluebtng, veils her sacred fires, 

And unawares M<iraUtv expires. 

> Sngliih UumorieU, * The goddeas of Duhiesa, 
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Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine ; 

Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine ! 

Lo ! thy dread empire, Chaos I is restored ; 

Light dies before thy uncreating word ; 

Thy hand, great Anarch 1 lets the curtain fall,^ 

And universal darkness buries all. 

(2.) Personal Satire, — In the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot — 
one of the brightest, wittiest,* and most forcible prodnctions of 
the human intellect — after lashing the minor poets of the day, 
all whom — • 

his modest satire bade translate, 

And own’d that nine such poets made a Tate — 

the poet proceeds to strike at higher game, namely, at Addi- 
son : — 

Peace to all such ! but were there one whose fires 
True genius kindU ?* and fair fame inspires : 

Bless’d with eacft talent, and each art to ph ase, 

And bom to write, converse, and live with case ; 

Should such a man, too f<uul to rule alone, 

Bear, like the Turk, no brother near th«‘ thr<»ne, 

View him with .scornful yet with jt'iilouH ey^'s, 

And hate for arts that caused hinu‘<oIf to rise ; 

Damn with faint praise, assent with civil le»‘r, 

And, without sneering, teach the rest U* sin er ; 

WiUing to w<»und, and yet afraid to strike, 

Just hint a fan t, and hesitate dialiki* ; 

Alike reserved to blame or to comnamd, 

A tiiiKiruus foe and a siHpictous frit iul ; 

Dreading ev’n f(K)Is, by flatt**rt*rs besieged ; 

And so t)bliging that be neVr obligtd ; 

Like Cato, give his little »« nate laws, 

And sit attentive to his owm applause ; 

While wits aiul Templars every nt« nro raise, 

And wtinder with a bx^lish face 

Who but must laugh, if such a man there 1 h«? 

Who would not weep, if Atticus * were he ? 

It would be easy to multiply extracts from the Imitations 
of Horace which Ldlow ; but we mu.st leave the. rjutder to study 
them for himself. Sketches of his own lK)yhoc>*l — concise but 
weighty criticisms on English poets — savage atUicks on the 
objects of his hate, I^cjrd Hervey, for instfiiuM> — and noble 
descriptions, somewhat jarring therewith, of the ideal dignity 
and equity of satire, —all this and more will be found in these 
wonderful pioductions. The two which are written in the 
manner of Swift show a marked inferiority to the rest. 

In personal satire, the main object is the exposure of an 
individual or individuals. Skelton’s satires on Wolsey are 

I Addisott, 
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perhaps the earliest example in our literature. Dryden’s Jlfac- 
Flfclmoe is au attack on Shadwell, a rival dramatist and a 
Whig, and therefore doubly obnoxious to the Tory ladreate. 
Churchill’s satires, though much extolled by his contemporaries, 
have little interest for modem readers. Gifford’s Baviad and 
Mamaud is a clever satire in two parts, in the manner of Pope, 
on the affected poets and poete^es of the ' Cruscan school ’ 
(see ch. V. § 68).' The following extract will give an idea of 
its merits : — 

t 

Lo, Della CruRca I in hi» closet pent. 

He toils to give the crude conception vent ; 

Abortive thoughts, that right and wroi\g confound. 

Truth flacrificetl to letters, sense to sound, 

False glare, incongruous images, combine. 

And noise and uhnnensa clatter through the line. 

'Tis done. Her house the generous Piozzi lends, 

And thither summons her blue-stocking friends ; 

The summons her blue-stocking fAends ol^ey, 

Lured by the love of poetry — and tea. 

Ill the Entjlish Bards and Crotch liemewers^ Byron, with 
the reoklo.-s petulance of youth, held uj) to riilicule nearly all 
Uie poets of his day— Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
Moore, &c. In later life, however, he made ample amends for 
several of these attacks, to which irriUtiou against the Eflin- 
burgh W view^ and the feeling of power, rather than any serious 
dislike of his brother poets, had iiu]>elled him. The point and 
spirit of the }K)em full olf after the first two hundred lines, and 
it becomes at last absoluiely tedious. The following extracts 
will servo to illustrate the Ixdd and dashing character of this 
satire. The (inst regar<ls Si an hey : — 

N»xt SO' treiin ndouH Thaial^a conn' on, 

Arabiii’n inuriRtroUM, wild, and wondiou.s non ; 

Dumdatiicrs dmid do.stroy* r. who oVrthr*w 
More mad nni^pciana th:ui iht^ wt>rld i.-ar knew. 

[mmortal hero I all thy oVrcoine, 

For ever rrign tho rival of Tom Thumb I 
Since Ktartled fled la*fore thv face, 

Well wert thou di>omed the <»t all thy race. 

Well might triumphant Genii bear tln^ hence, 
llhustrioUR c«mcpu*rnr of couiinon HviiRe 1 

The next is on Wordsworth : — 

Kext comes th*< dull disciple of thy school, 

Tliat mild apostate frtim poetic mie, 

The Rimple Wordsworth — framer of li lay 
Ar «oft as evening In Hyr favourite May. 

Who warns his friend t«> * shake ofl toil ami trouble, 

And qui\ his books, for fear of growing dduble ; ' 
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Who, both by precept and example, shows 
That prose is verse, and verse is merely prose ; 

' Convincing all by demonstration plain, 

Poetic souls delight in prose insane, 

And Christmas stories, tortured into rliyme 
Contain the essence of th<* true sublime. 

Thus, when he tells the Tale of Betty Foy, 

The idiot mother of her ‘idiot boy,* 

A moon-struck silly lad who lost his way, 

And, like his bard, confounded night with day, 

So close on each pathetic point he dwells, 

And each adventure so sublimely tells, 

That all who view ‘ the idiot iu his glory,* 

Conceive the l^ard the hero of the story. 

37, (3.) Political satire castigates, nominally in the interest 
of virtue, but really in the interest of a party, the wicked or 
contemptible qualities of the adherents of the opposite faction. 
The two most noUible exem|dification>s in ouij literature are 
Butler’s Hatlihras and JJrydeii’s Absulom and AchitopheL The 
figures of iSir Hudibras and Kalpho — ..he one intended to repre- 
sent the military PuriUn, half hypocrite, half enthusiast, the 
other, to ex[)Ose a lower type of Puritan ehamcter. in which 
calculating craft, assuming the mask of devotion without the 
reality, made its jwfit out of the emhiisia^m of others — are 
satirical creations which, if not e<|ual to Don Qui-xote and 
Sancho, can never quite lose their interest in the country which 
produced the originals. 

The satirical j)or traits in Ahsafom and Arftifophel are drawn 
with a masterly hand. They include the leading statesjnen and 
politicians of the Whig party towards the end of the reign ol 
Charles II. yume of the characters, though men of mark at 
tlie time, have ceased to figure in history; and the satire on 
them intere.sts us but little. But the .sket»‘lies of Shaftesbury, 
Halifax, Buckingham, and Titus Oates, diuive an interest, in- 
dependently of the skill and vigour of the drawing, from the 
historical im}x>rtance of the persons represented. Shaftesbury 
is thus describe I : — 

Of thfc«e the falne Achitoph^l was firnt, 

A name to all tmcceedirig curst : 

For close designs and crooked covinsfds fit, 

Sagaciou.^, bold, and turbultjnt of wit. 

Here follow the lines given above (IV. § 72); after which 
the poet proceeds : — 

A daring pilot in extremity, 

Pleased with the danger when the waves went high, 

He ^>ught the storms ; but for a calmjiindt. 

Wotfld steer too nigh the sands, to b*tmi his wit. 
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Great wits are sure to madness near allied. 

And thin partitions do their bounds divide ; 

Else why should he, with wealth and honour blest. 

Refuse his age the needful ifiours of rest ? 

Punish a body which he could not please. 

Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of ease ; 

And all to leave what with his toil he won 
To that unfeatherM two-legg*d thing, a son ? 

Hulifax, known as the ‘ Trimmer/ wlio defeated the Exclusion 
Bill, is the subject of a few laudatory lines : — 

Jiitham, of piercing wit and pregnant thought ; 

Endow’d by nature, anti by learning taught 
T«» move assemblies, who but only t^iec^ 

The worse awhile, then chose tlie better side ; 

Nor chose alone, ^ but turn’d the balance too. 

So much the weight of one brave man can do. 

The following sketch of the Duke o| Buckingham may be 
compared with that by Pupc (see p. 553) : — 

St)me of their chiefs were princt s i>( the land ; 

In the tirst rank of those did Zimri stand ; 

A man so various, that he s* emed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome : 

Stiff in opinions, always in the wrong. 

Was everything by fits, and nothing long; 

But, in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chemist, fiddl« r, statesman, and buffoon ; 

The!! ail for wouseii, painting, rhyming, drinking, 

Besides t^n thousand freaks that died in thinking. 

Blest madman, wh<i could every hour employ 
With something new to wish or to enjoy ! 

fn squaiidt ring ueaith was his pt'culiar aiX ; 

Nothing went unrewarded but desert. 

Beg^garM by fools, uliom still he foiind to<» late, 

He hati his jt st, and they had his estxite. 

He laugh’d himself from omit ; then songiit relief 
Byl. uming parties, but could ne’er bf' chief ; 

For spit4^ of him, the weight of business fell 
On Absalom and wise Achitophel ; 

Thus wicked but in will, of means bereft, 

He left no faction, but oi that Wiis left. 

Oates, tlie chief witnet<s in the Popish plot of 1680, is the 
object of u long rolling tire of invt-ctive, from which we can 
only extract a few lines : — 

Hia memory, miraculously great, 

Could plots, exceeding man's belief, repeat ; 

Whicli therefore cannot be accounted lies, 

For human wit couM n ver such <levise. 

Borne fitture truths are mingled in his boojc ; 

But where the witness failedi the prophet spoke ; 
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Some things like visionary flight appear : 

The spirit caught him up, — the Lord knows where ; 

And gave him his ra{>binical degree, 

Unknown to foreign university. 

38. Churchiirs Fnrphee^ of Faiuim was an uuwortliy attack 
upon the Scotch, written when tlie author was closely linked 
with the demagogue John WiJkes, and betokening liis influence. 
The minister, Lord Bute, had giv;en places in England to several 
of his countrymen ; hinc Him UK^hrymm 1 There is no proper 
arrangement in the poem, no evidence of a concerted plan ; the 
writer seems to have fired away just as it might ha[)pen, shoot- 
ing wildly and raj)idly, in the vague notion that some of the 
shot might hit. In the early portion of the satire, the wit con- 
sists, according to Churchiirs usual tnauner, in the ironical 
ascription to the Scotch of virtues, the bad (jualities opposiU3 to 
which are supposed to be notoriously prominent in their national 
character. Two Scotch shepliords, Jt»ckcy and Sawney, arc then 
introduced, bewtyling, in altcriiate stropiies, the sad condition 
of their country since tiie fatal day of Culloden : they are joined 
by the goddess Famine, who proplie.^ies the ap[>roaching exalta- 
tion of the nation through the advent of a Scotcluuan (I^ord 
Bute) to power, who will enable his countrymen to fatten upon 
the riches of England. The names of .democracy and Liberty 
became hateful in the mouths of Wiikes, Chundiill, and Co., 
of whom it might truly be said, in the words of Milton : — 

License they mrun when they cry Liberty. 

Politically and socially this middie part of the century was 
a dull and de.'ipicable period, in wliiidi the only objects that 
relieve the gloom are the genuine entiiusiasm ol Kurke, on the 
one hand, and the keen, cold, caustic gornl sense of llorace 
Walpole, on the other. 'Fhc allusions in Wa4K)le*s letters to 
Churcluirs work.s, as tliey successively appeared, are full of 
point and truth ; in fact, the whole ago, in its meanness and 
false assumption, its hyi>ocrisy ami its corruption, is wonder- 
fully phob:>graphed in tlie correspondence of that intelligent 
patrician, who knew not what reverence was, and was too 
honest to endure its counterfeit ; who .‘^avv things just as they 
were, and had the gift of setting them down just as ho saw 
them. 

39. If it be a marked descent from J)rydcn to Churchiliy it 
is a still deeper fall from Churchill to J^eter Pindar. John 
Wolcot, a native of Devonshire, was educated by his uncle, an 
obscure medical practitioner at Fowey, to his own profession. 
The natural vulgarity of his mind was never corrected, not his 
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irrepressible conceit ever rebuked, by the association with his 
betters at a university : in the society of a small country town 
ho was an oracle, a marvel of genius ; there his sallied were 
applauded, his ribaldry mistaken for satire, his obscenity for 
humour, and his low smartness for wit. It would be difficult 
to name a literary work exhibiting a more pitiful debasement 
of the human intellect than the Lousiady published in 1786. 
The backsUiirs tattle of the household had, it seems, 

spread a story that an animal i;>f that description had made its 
appearance on the king's plate at dinner, wdio had ordered the 
heads of all the cooks and scullions to be sliaved in consequence. 
Upon this incident, real or imaginary, Wolcet founded what he 
calls a heroic comic poem in live cantos, at the end of which, 
in servile imitation of Pope, he makes the Zephyr transport 
the animal to tlui skies, and transform him into a planet, which 
is thereupon discovered by Herschel, ajid solemnly named the 
Gvorgium Sidns. 

It may perhaps be said, — Is not Peter Pindar the English 
Beaumarchais; — does he not, like, him, turn sham greatness 
inside out. and demolish the sujierstitious awe with which 
privileged persons and classes are surrounded in tlie imagina- 
tion of the vulgar t Iso, lie is not comparable to Beaumar- 
chais; for Beaumarchais did a solid and necessary work, and 
ho did not. Continental kings, before the French Kevolution, 
however personally despicable they might be, were formidable, 
because the political system was despotic, because they wielded 
an enormous jjuwer irr<'>ponsibly, and could consign to a 
perpetual dungeon by their leffre^ da caduty unless pru- 
dence restrained them, any private tulizen who might oflFend 
them. Yet traditional nnerence and mistaken piety sur- 
rounded these kings with a haii> of majesty and sanctity in 
their peopIc^s eyes ; he, therefore, who umlcrniined this reve- 
remee, who exhibited kings and queens as just as miserable 
forked bipeds, just as full of faults and follies, as men and 
women in genend, may have done a gootl and necessary work 
as a pioneer of freedom. But in England, in the eighteenth 
century, kings had no such powers ; religious worship, thought, 
and its expression, were almost entirely free:^ our political 
libwties were in the main secure; no king could send an 
Englishman to prison at his own caprice, or subject him to 
arbitary taxation, or dejirivo him of representation in Par- 
liament. What serious harm, then, could the utmost con- 
ceivable folly, malignity, and evto profligacy, in the king and 

* 

^ Of iiourm 1 am not spoaking of Ireland. 
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the royal family do to the people at large? None whatever; 
there was therefore no object sufficient to justify a satire, no 
dignusi ""vindice nodm» On the other hand, the mere fact of 
the Hanoverian family being seated on the throne^ however it 
might surround itself with German menials and waiting-women 
like Madame Schwcllenberg, whom Wolcot lashes with indig- 
nant patriotism — was tantamount, in the eyes of most English- 
men, to a standing protest on belpilf of tije right of the people, 
in the name of the ancient ('onstitjition of the country, to resist 
a tyrannical and arbitrary government ; as such it should have 
made that limiteil and muzzled royalty sa(‘red from assault. 

A man who wrote so much, and whose tongue, os he says 
of himself,^ 

So copious in a flux of iftetre, 

Lrtbitur €t iahetur^ 

could not but say a good*lhiiig occasionally. The postscript to 
his Epistle to James IJoswelly Esq.y bt‘ing a supposed ^conversa- 
tion between Dr. Johnson and the author, contains a well- 
known sally — 

P,P . — *1 have hf^ard it whi^peml, iK'.tnr, tliaJs, should you die before 
him, Mr. Boswell means to w rite >oiir iifr.’ 

Johnson, — ^Sir, he cannot mean me -.o irreparable an injury. Which 
of us shall die first is only known to the Great Disposer of events ; but 
were I sure that James Boswell wt uld writt viy lifn, I do not know 
whether 1 would not anticipate the im asure by lakinij his.* 

40. Since Dryden \vc have hatl no political satirist com- 
parable to Moore. In the', Fiahje Family in Paris, the letters 
of Mr. Phelim Fudge to hi> crnployei, Lfird Castlereagh, are 
an ironical picture of Fjiropran society from the point of view 
of the Holy Alliance. 'Fhe Parody on a (JeFbratvd Letter — 
that addressed by the Prince Kegciit to the Duke of York in 
1812 — Ls a piece of cutting .satire, in which every line has its 
open or covert sting. 

41. Among the many shorter poems which fall under the 
description of political satin?, none 1ms attained gieater noto- 
riety tlian lAltibnrlero, or better de.servod it than the Vicar o} 
Bray. The doggerel stanzas of the former w(»re sung all over 
England about the time of the landing of William IIP, and 
are said to have contributed much to stir up the popular hatred 
against James. The Vicar of Bray is a witty narrative of the 
changes in political sentiment which a heneficed clergyman, 
whose fundamental principle it is to stick to liis ))6ne&ce, might 

* A|>ologetio PoatMcrlpt io Ods upon Odt. 
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he supposed to undergo between the reigns of Charles II. and 
George I. The first and the last stanzas are subjoined 

In ^ood King Clmrlea’^ golden days, 

When loyalty no harm meant, 

A zealoua liigh -church Aian I wfis, 

And 80 I got preferment, 

To teach my flock 1 never missecU 
Kings are by (iod app(»inted, 

And cursed are tliey that do resist, 

Or touch the fiord's anointtMi, 

' And this is law, &c. 

The illustrious house of Hanover^ 

And Pr»>teatant succession, 

To them I do allegiance swear — 

While they can keep possession ; 

For in my faith and loyalty 
I never more will falter, 

Aiul Oeorge my lawdtd Kiitg shall be-— 

Until the times do alter. 

And this is law, I will maintain, 

Until my dying day, Sir, 

That whatsoever Kinj? shall reign, 

I’ll be the Vicar of Bray, Sir. 


Pastoral Poetry Spenser, Browne, Pope, Shenstone. 

42. Of the pastoial poetry ol (Ireoee, su(*h tis we have it in 
tlic exquisite LJijIls of Theocritus, otir English specimens are 
but a weak and pale reflection. The true pastoral brings us to 
the sloping brow of the hill, while the g«>ats are brow\sing 
below, and on a rustic seat, opposite a statue of Priapus, we 
see the herdsmen singing or piping, yet shunning to try their 
skill in the mid-day heats, ]>ecause they fear tc anger Pan, w^ho 
then ‘rests, being a- weary, from his hunting.^ Even Virgil’s 
JCdogneSf gmceful and musical as they are, possess but a 
secondary excellence ; they are merely imititions of Theocritus, 
and do not body forth the real ruml life of Italy. The only 
English po(*try which hears the true pastoral stamp is that of 
Burns and oilier Scottish writers : — and for this reason, that, 
like tlie Greek pastoral, it is founded on realiiy ; it springs out 
of the actual life and manner of thought of the Scottish peasant. 
If it is rough-hewn and harsh in coni))arisun with its southern 
prototype, that is but saying that the Scottish peasant, though 
not despicably endowiKl, is neither intellectually nor ssstketi* 
rally the equal of the Greek. 

^ Theocniui^ Idyll L 


^ w 
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The chief pastoral poems that we have are Spenser’s Shep- 
Mar^s CalemlaTy Drayton’s Eclogues^ Jirowne’s Britannia^s 
Pastorals^ and Pope’s and Shensione’s Pastorahy besides innume- 
rable shorter pieces. It is scarcely worth while »»to make ex- 
tracts. Browne’s so-called* pastorals ought rather to be closed 
as descriptive poems, since they are destitute of that dramatic 
character w-hicli the true pastoral (which is, in fact, a rudimen- 
tary drama) should always poss^'^s. 

BritnmMs Pastorals are in two books, each containing five * songs’ 
or cantos. A thread of narrative runs through them, but does not 
furnish much that is interesting, either in character or in incident, 
Th^ conduct of the story of Manna and her havers is far ttn) discursive. 
Each song is introduced by an ‘argument,’ as in the Faerie Queenty and 
the colouring of the whole work is str/nigly Spenserian. But the 
digressions and intercalated discussions on all sorts of matters, chiefly 
however amatory, make it very tedious reatiing. A true feeling for 
natural l)ei4nty, a special ]v»ve for tht- scen»‘iy of his native Devon, and 
a corresponding power of rich and picture.-que description, are Browne’s 
chief merits. 

43. Pope, in the introdiu-tiou to his /Womfo, explained 
his conception of a pasiorai poem, as of an ideal picture of the 
simplicity and virtue, — the artless maifters, fresh affections, 
and natural language, —of the golden age, apart alike from 
courtly refinements and realistic coai^scmess. In executing this 
conception he. is very happy, especially in the. third and fourth 
pastorals. Shenstone's Pcmioral Ballad lias some delicately 
turned phrases. 


Descriptive Poetry Polyolbion/ 'Cooper's Hill,' 
'The Seasons/ 

44. This kiml of jiootry labours under the want of definite 
form and scope; it is aeeumuiative, not organic ;^and con^ 
sequently is avoided, or but seMom used, by the greater masters 
of the art. The irnmi bulky si)ecimen of descriptive verse 
that we possess is Drayton's Pah/olbion ; the mo'^t celebrated, 
Thomson’s lyeoiortus. The Polynlhion is a sort of British gaz- 
etteer; it describes tlie most noted sfKits or bjwns in every 
English county, witli hisb>rical illustrations. The poem 
shows great imaginative as well as descriptive power; so 
that one wonders at the patient imlustry with which a man, 
wlioHC gifts qualified him for higher things, must have worked 
out his dull task. The diction is simple untf strongs and tends 
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to the Saxon side of the language, as the following extract 
ahows : — 


Of A4bion*8 glorioiiB isle, the w<m<ltTs whilst I write, 

The siin<i^y varying soils, the {)l<ia«*ur<‘8 infinite, 

Where heat kills not the cold, imr cold expels the heat, 
The calms too mildly small, nor winds too roughly great, 
Nor night doth hinder «lay, m.r day^the night doth wrong, 
The summer not to<i short.^th« winter not too long — 

What help shall I invoke to aid my 100*40 the while ^ 

Thou genius of the place ! this mo«vt renowned isle, 
Which iivodst long before the all-oaith -drowning flood. 
Whilst yet the* earth did hwarm with her gigantic brood, 
Go thou before me still thy circling sliores about, 

Direct mv course so right, as with thy hand to show 
Which way thy forest" range, which wav tliy rivers flow, 
Wise genius, by thy help that bo I may flesiTV 
How thy fair mountains stand, and how tiiy valleys lie. 


45, Cooper^s HiU^ by Sir John Denliam, has the beautiful 
and often (pioted passage descriptive of the Thames: — 

Thames — the most loved of all the Ocean’s sons 
Ity hi« old .«i||e — to his embraccH runs, 

Hasting to pay liis tribut| to the sea. 

Like mortal life to meet eternity. 

Tlniugh with th(*sc streams he no rewunVilanco hoM, 

Whose foam is amber, and their giavel gold. 

His gt uius and less guilty wealth to explore, 

S' arch not his biittom, but survey his shore, 

O’er which he kindly spreads hi> spacious wing, 

And hatches plenty for the fnsuing spring ; 

Nor then destmys it with ton forul a stay, 

Like mothers which their infants over- lay,* 

Nor with a siuMen and imp<*tuous wsoe. 

Like profuse kings, resumes the wealth he gave ; 

No unexpected inundations spoil 

The mower’s hopes, nor mock the ploughman’s toil ; 

But giniliko his unw« arietl bounty flows, 

First h»vcs to do, then loves the gt»od he d«Xf8 ; 

Nor are his blcssnigs to Ids hanks confin«"d, 

But free and conumm as th»‘ sea or wind, 

When he, to b<»ast or to di»p<*rse his stores, 

Full of the tribute.H of lv.s grateful shores. 

Visits the world, and in his fly mg towers, 

Brings home to us, and makes ®>th Indies ours ; 

Finds wealth where ’tia, bt^stows it where it wants, 

Cities ill deserts, wmids ia cities, plants ; 

Ro that to us no tiling, no plac*^ is strange, 

While hia fair bosom w the world’s exchange, 

0 might 1 flow like thee, luid make thy stream 
My great example, as it h my theme ! 

Though 4«^ep, yet olciar, though gentle, yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without overflowing full. 
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4(). Of Pope’s Windsor Forest Johnson has remarked, ‘The 
desigi? of Windsor Forest is evidently taken from Cooper^s Hill^ 
with some attention to Waller’s poem on [*SV. James’s] Park. . . . 
The objection made by Dennis is the want of plaif, or a regular 
subordination of parts terminating in the principal and original 
design. There is this want in most descriptive poems ; because, 
as the scenes wliich they must exhibit successively are all sub- 
sisting at the same time, the order in which they are shown 
must by necessity be arbitrary, a,nd more is not to be expected 
from the last part than the first.’ 

47. Thomson s Seasons^ a poem in blank verse, in four 
books, bears some resemblance, though no comparison, to Virgil’s 
Georgies. The descriptions of tlie api)carances of nature, the 
habits of animals, and the manners of*’men, are generally given 
with truthful and vivid delineation. The more ambitious flights 
— if a fine panegyric on Peter the (Ireat be excei)ted — in which 
he paints great characters of ancient or modern story, or philo- 
sophises or plays the moralist — are less successful. ICven in 
describing nature, Tliomson betrays a signal want of imagi- 
nation; he saw correctly what wius before him — the outward 
shows of things — but never had a glimpse of 

V 

The liglit that «ev< r was nn "♦ a or land, 

Thfe ul^pi^lti<»n anti tht; pt»et’s riream. 


There are passages from which the author might be set 
down as a paiithci.st; but p<jpts are often inconsi.sterit : and, as 
Poj)e disclaimed the fatalism which seems to be taught hy 
the Essag on Man. m Thomson might lia\«* declined to father 
the panthei.sm which seems to perva<le the following lines, if 
expressed in sober prose ; — 

What in this mighty breath, y** sages, »ay, 

That in a jmwerful language, felt, not heard, 

Instructs the of heavr-ti, and through th**ir breaat 
These arlH of love diffiinos I Wh it but (wod ? 

IiK^piring God ! who, lK>u]id}e«.9 Hpirit all, 

And unremitting energy. |>ervadevs, 

Adjui^U, Hiuit.iina, and the whole. 


A passage at the end of Spring contains a well-known line - 

Delightful task f to rear the tender thought, 

Tfi teach the young idf‘a how to fthoot. 

To pour the fre>»h inatniction o*«r the mind. 

Tt» i»reathe the enlivening npirit, and t<* fix# 

The generoux purp<^e in the glowing brtmat. 
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Tlie lines on the Robin, in Wtnt€i\ are in Thomson's best 
me-nner : — 

The fowls of iit avun, 

Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone, 

The red-breast, sacred to the household gods, 

Wisely regardful of the* embroiling sky, 

III joyless fields and thorny •thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and [^ays to trust' d man 
His annual visit. Half -afraid, he first 
Against the window beats ; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o*er t^e floor, 

Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and starts, and woiiderK where he is ; 

Till, more familiar g%<)wn, the table-crumbs 
' Attract his slender feet 


Lyrical Poetry :~Devotioiial, Loyal, Patriotic, 
Amatory, Bacchanalian, Martial 

48. Lyrical poetry, as its name denotes, implied originally 
that the words wore ticcompanied hy lively music, A rapid 
movement, and a corresponding rapidity in the verse, are essen- 
tial to it. It is the glowing uttenuiee of mimls not calm and 
thoughtful, but excited and impassioned ; it appertains, there- 
fore, to the affective fuid emotional side of human nature, and 
has nothing to do with the reasoning and meditative side. 
Wordsworth, in pursuance of a poetical theory, published in 
his youth a collection of Lt/rintl Ball axis ; but they were not 
lyrical, because there was no passion in them, and much re- 
flection. In later life ho wisely changed their ilesignation. 

There are certain main lyrical themes, corresponding to the 
passions anil emotions which exercise the most agitating sway 
over the human heart, 'riiese are Devotion, Tx)yalty, Patriot 
ism, Love, Revelry, and War. Wc will take each theme sepa- 
rately, and, from among tin* innumerable lyrical compositions 
which adorn our literature, scDxt a very few as a sample of 
the riches of the laml The tiisk of selection is much facilitated 
by the publication, some years ago, of llui Ooltien Treasury^ 
which is a collection of the best songs and lyrics in the lan- 
guage, carefully edited by Mr. I'algrave. 

49. (1.) Among devotional lyrics there is none nobler than 
Milton's Christinas Ode. Halle m pronounced it to bo ^perhaps 
the finest ode in English language.’ A certain ruggedness 
of diction partially disfigures the later staneas ; but, talking the 
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poem as a whole, the music of the numbers is worthy of the 
stately yet swift march of the thought. We must find space 
for the opening and concluding stanzas : — 

It was the winter wild, 

While the heaven-born Child 
All meanly wrapt in the rude manger lies ; 

Nature in awe to him 
Had doffed her gaudy trim, 

With her great Master so to sympathise : 

It was no season then for hcT 

To wanton with the sun, her lusty paramour. 

c 

Only with speeches fair 
She WOOS the gentle air 
To hide her guilty front with innoceftt snow ; 

And on her naked shame. 

Pollute with sinful blame, 

The saintly veil of inaiden white to throw ; 

Confounded that her Maker’s eyes 

.Should look so near upon her foul deformities. 

But He, ht r fears to cease, 

Sent d<»wn the nieek-eyed Peace ; 

She, crown’d with olive tureen, came softly sliding 
Down through the turning sphere, 

His ready harbinger. 

With turtle wing the amorous clouds dividing ; 

And, waving wide her myrtle wand, 

She strikes an universal peace through sea and land. 

No war or battle souml 
Was heard the world around, 

Tlie idle spear and shield were high uphung ; 

The hooked charifit stfwd 
UnstainM with hostile blood : 

Tlic trumj)et spake not to the ariniid throng ; 

And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their sovereign Lord waa by. 

The discomfiture and flight of the heathen divinities njKui the 
advent of the Redeemer, and the silence of the oracles, are then 
described, and the ode concludes with the following staiizaa 

.So when th»* sun in i)ed, 

CurtainH with cloudy re<l, 

Pillows his chin upon an orient wave, 

The flocking shadows pah? 

Troop to the infernal jail, 

Each feU»^rt*d ghost slijm to his several grave ; 

And the yellow-skirted fays ^ 

Ply after the night irteeds, leaving their mooiidoved male* 
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But 8«e, the Virgin blest 
Hath laid her bat)e to rest ; 

Time is our tedious song should hero have ending : 

Heaven’s youngest teeing star 
• Math fixe<l her polished car, 

Her sleeping Lonl with handmaid lamp attending ; 

And all about the courtly stable 

Bright harnessed angels sit, in order serviceable. 

60 , Crashaw’s lyrics of devotion aro oftc^ri beautiful, though 
their effect is injured by the ct>nccits in which he, as a writer of 
the fantiistic scliool, was wont to indulge, Dryden is the author 
of a fine paraphrase of tlie hymn Veni Creator SpiriUis, Pope's 
Me.mah is a lyrical eclogue in imitation of Ihe Fourth Eclogue 
of Virgil. In his hymn entitled The Dying Christian to his 
Souly J^ope essayed to rival Dryden and Addison in this field 
also. The effort cannot be pronounced unsuccessful ; yet the 
art and labour are too transparent, and the ejacuLitions have a 
slightly theatrical cast : — 

Vital spark of heavenly flame, 

Quit, t>h ! quit, this mortal frame ; 

Tiembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 

O the pain, the blisa, of dQiig ! 

Cease, fond Natun*, cease thy strife, 

And let me languish into life. 

'I'he world recedes, it disapj,H*ars ; 

H* avon opens on my eyes ; ray cars 
With sounds si r.'iphic ring ; 

Lemb lend your wings ; I mount ; I fly ! 

O (lriiVK% where is thy viettuy ? 

O Ih’iith, where is thy sting ? 

In the present century r>yron and Moore have each tried 
their hand at sac*red lyrics. The Hefrrew Melodies of the former, 
and the Sac7*ed Melodies of the latter, contain pieces of great 
lyrical beauty. In the art of wedding words to sounds, no 
Englisli poet ever excelled, or perhaps equalled, Moore. The 
gift is exiiibited in the following sacred melody, wliich is but a 
sample of a great number, all etjually felicitous in this respect : — 

Sound th« loud timl)rrl o’er Egypt's dark 8ca ; 

Jehovah hath triumph'd ; Hi* p©«>|>le are frtft*. 

Sing, for the might of the tyrant i* broken, 

Hi* chariot*, hi* hor.^emen, so *plemHd and brave ; 

How vain wan their boaHting ! the fjonl hath but ^poken^ 

And chariot* and horsemen are mink in the wave. 

Praise to the conqueror, pratso to the Xa>rd I 
ills word ^03 our arrow, His breath was out sword. 
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Who shall return to tell Egypt the story 
Of those she sent forth in the hour of her pride ! 

The Lord but look'd forth from His pillar of glory, 

And all her brave th^msands are whelm'd in the tide, 

i 

51. (2.) Lotjalty. Of the loyal songs with which our poetry 
abounds, certain classes only can he said to possess real excel- 
lence. When it is on the winiiing side, loyalty loses its passion 
and its pathos \ its effusions tend to bocoine interested, and lie 
under the suspicion of servility. H is for this reason that such 
poems as Drydon’s A.stnm Redux^ and xiddison’s heroics in 
honour of William III. fall flat and cold on the ear. But when 
loyalty is struggling, or when it is persecuted, it is a noble, 
because a disinterested, sentiment, and it gives hirtli to noble 
poems. In our own history these conditions have been present 
on two occasions — during the Civil War, and after tlie Rovolu 
tion of 1688. The RoyaJist and the Jacobite .songs are there- 
fore the only loyal lyrics which need arre.st our attention. Of 
the former class we shall quote a portion of the well-known 
lines composed by the gallant Lovelace while in prison : — 

Love with unconfinod wings 
Hn vera within iny 
And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fettered to h**r *^yt\ 

The birds that want»>n in the air 
Know no such lilxjrty. 


When, liko cominttt<;d linnets, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sv^eetness, mercy, majesty, 

And glories of my King ; 

Wh n I shall voice aloud how good 
He is. how great should be, 

Enlarged winds, that curl the fl<K>d, 

Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prisrm make, 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds Innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage ; 

If I have freetiom in my love, 

An<l in iny soul am free, 

Angels ahme, that soar aV>ove, 

Enjoy such Hb<?rty. 

51a. In the following beautiful lyric by Drj^den, some inch 
dent is prolmbly referred to which took place in ati Knglish 
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Catholic household under the alien rule of William III. By 
Pan and Syrinx are meant James II. and his second wife, 
Mary of Modena : — ' 

A choir of bright b«*ftutie» in spring did appear, 

To choose a M^y-lady to govern the year ; 

All the nymphs were in whitc% and the shepherds in green, 
The garland was given, and IMiillis was queen ; 

But Phillis refused it, and sighing did say, 
ril not Wear a garland Vhile Pan is away. 

While Pan and fair SvVinx are fled from our shore, 

1 'he Graces are banish’d, and L<»ve is no more ; 

The soft god of pleasure, that warm’d our desires, 

Has broken bis liow% and extinguish’d his hrCvS, 

And vows that himself and his mother will mourn, 

Till Pan and fak* Syrinx in triumph n^turn. 

Forlx'ar your a^ldre 8 S(‘s, and court us no more. 

For we will perform what the Deity swore ; 

But, if you dare think of deservidg f»ur charms, 

Away with your sheephookB, and tak(* to your arms ; 

Then huirels and myrtles your bn^ws shall adorn, 

Wh< n Pan, and his snu,' and fair Syrinx, return. 

62 . Tin* dacf'bite songs, wliioh arc mostly unknown 
authorship, arc full of spirit and lire, ajul possess that melan- 
choly charm which belongs to a great cAuse vainly maintainetl 
by high-souled men against an overpowering destiny. We 
select the following B{>o(*imen : ^ — 

To daunt on im* air me sac young, 

An’ gud** King James’s auldest son ! 

O that’s the thing that ne’» r can be. 

For ihe man’s nnl^>rn that will daimton me I 

O set me iince on Sc<ittish lan<l, 

An’ gie mo my braid-sword in my hand, 

\Vi’ my blue bonnet ab<ion iny broe, 

An’ show me the man that will daunton me. 

It’s nao the b,attlo*» deadly stonre, 

Nor friends pruivetl fausc, thaPll gar me c^>wer ; 

But the recklces hand o’ povertie, 

O that alane can datinton me I 

High was I l>orn to kingly ge.ar, 

But a cuif • came in my cap 10 wear ; 

But wi’ my braid-sword I’ll let him see 
lie’s nae the man will daunton me. 

The best and most spirited of these Jacobite, lyrics are to be 

* James, conimoiily the old Pretonder, 

^ From eVomcks 0/ Nithsdale, 

* Worthless follow. 
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found in Ritson’s Collection of Scottish Songs or Hogg’s Jacobite 
Relics. 

53. (S.) Patriotism. That amour saer6 de la patne^ which 
^ in all countries is a fruitful theme for the Lyric muse, is among 
ourselves hy no means homogeneous. Wo have Scottish patriot- 
ism, Irish patriotism, and British or Imperial patriotism, and 
noble lyrics inspired by each. Lastly, as there is a poetical 
justice, so there is a poetical patriojiism — a feeling which usually 
goes abroad to seek for its objects, and is elo(juent upon the 
wrongs sustained by foreign nationalities. Scotland vents her 
patriotic fervour in Burns’ manly lines, supposed to be addressed 
by Bruce to his army before the battle of Bannockburn. Her 
poets find her ancient triumphs over hmgland more soul-inspir- 
ing than any of those which her sons have, since the Union, 
assisted her great neighbour to achieve. For patriotism is 
intense in pro[)ortion to its local concentration, and zeal for the 
preservation of the integrity of a great (‘mpire, though it may 
produce the same course of action, is an affair of the reason 
rather than of the feelings, and therefore less likedy to give rise 
to lyrical developments. Two stanzas from the song above 
mentioned are subjoined : — 

Wba wad be a traitor ktiave, 

Wha wad till a coward's gravo, 

Wha 8ae ba>re as be a slave ? 

Coward ! turn and flee ! 

Wha for Scotland's king and Law 
Freedom’s sword will strtmgly draw, 

Freeman stand or freeman fa’ ? 

Li-t him follow me ! * 


1 In the ftmt edition T printed the last lino of this stanaa, ‘Scotsman ! 
on wi’ me I ’ but otherwise it sbtori precisely as it now stands. A writer in 
the Miiscum charged mo with having misquoted this stanza ‘so ogregiously as 
to have produced ludicroius nc>nsen9o.* According to lum, ‘ by making the tirst 
three lines interrogative, it is implied that no nm is prepared to draw freedom’s 
sword.* Jehu asked, ‘Who is on the I-iord’s side, who?’ when ho wished to 
have Jezebel thrown out of the window ; he expected, therefore, to find that 
no one was on the Lord’s side, if this new gran)matical canon l>e correct. In 
other respects, too, the criticism is unlucky. Referring to Allan Cunningham's 
edition of the poet’s works, I find that Bums originally wrote (soe his loiter to 
O. 'rhomson, aated In Sept. 1793),-- 

Kreernan stand, or freeman fa’ ? 

Let him follow me ! 

The ‘ludicrous nonsense,’ tiujrefore, procluced by the mark of interrogation 
must be fathered on the poet hirn.Helf. This first, and clearly best, version was 
adapted to the air, ‘ Hey, tuttie, tattie/ Thomson wrote l)ack, delighted with 
the wonis, but objecting to the air which they were set to. and sugiTMting such 
alterations in the terminal lines of the stanzas as won id Adapt the song to 
the air * Ixiwie Gordon.’ Bums accented the suggestion, ana, in his next letter, 
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54. Sir Walter Scott was by reason and principle a staunch 
imperialist, and his poem on Waterloo illustrates the general 
or British element in his patriotism. But how cold and tame 
it reads coAiparcd with the glowing lines which burst from his 
lips as his heart broods over the rugged charms of his own 
Caledonia I — 


Breathes there the nian, with soul so dead, 
Who never to hiiiftjelf hatlj said, 

This is iny ow^, my native land ? 

Whose heart hath ne’er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath tunieil, 

From wandering on a foreign t^raud ? 

If such there be, go mark him well ; 

For him no minstrel raptures swell ; 

High thodj^h his titles proud his name, 
Riundless his wealth us wish can claim, 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in solf, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 

And doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from wh«.*nce be sprung, 
Unwept, unnoiioured, and unsung. 

O Caledonia I stem and wild, 

Meet nurse for a poi^tic child ! 

Laml of brown heath and shaggy 
Land of the motmtain and the flt>od, 

Land of my sires ! what mortal hand 
Can e’er untie the filial band 
That knits me thy rugged strand T 
Still, as I view each well-known scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath been, 
Seems as, to me, of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and .streams were left ; 
^And thus I lovo them better still, 

Kven in extremity of ill. 

By Yarrow’s streams still let me stray, 
Though none shall guide my feeble way ; 

Still feel the breeze d«»wn Et trick break, 
Although it chill njy withered cheek ; 

Still lay my head by IVviot stone, 

Though there, forgotten and alone. 

The bard may draw his parting groan. 


gavo an altered version, in which, whether by accident or design, a comnfa 
waa iiul»»tituted for the mark of interrogation, so that the stanms road — 

Freonmn stand, or freeman fa\ 

(Caledonian I on wi’ 1110 I 

Alexander Smith, in hia late edition of Burns, retains the mark of interroga* 
tion, hut pnnt^< the terminal lines they stand in the second version, ti 
seems to me that the first version, representin^j the original form of this not^e 
theme, should be adhered to in all future editions. 
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55. Irish patriotism blooms, as might be expected, into verse 
of a mournful, almost of an elegiac cast. Moore’s poetry fur- 
nishes us with many specimens, among which the, foil" wing 

. lines, entitled ‘After the liattlo,’ are not the least bedutiful : — 

Night closed upon the conqueror’s way, 

And lightnings showed the distant hill, 

Where they who lost that dreadful day 
Stood few and faint, but« fearless still. 

The soldier’s hope, the patriot’s zeal, 

For ever dimmed, for evt4 crossed ; 

Oh 1 who can tell what her«es feed, 

When all but life and honour’s lost ! 

The last sad hour of fivedt>in‘s dream, 

And valour’s t;isk, moved slowly by, 

While mute tliey \vatche»l, till nforning’s beam 
Should rise and give them light to die 1 
There is a world where souls are fr» e, 

Where tyrants •taint not nature's bliss ; 

If death that world’s bright opening be*, 

Oh 1 who would live a slave in this ? 

56. British — if it should not nithcr bo called English — 
patriotism has produced such poems its Cilovi^r « H(>8icr\^ 
Cowper’s Boadirea, Goldsmith^s Traveller^ and Camphoirs 
Mariners of En{fhxu(L F rom tho Boadirea we extract a portion 
of the Druid's address to the patriot queen uf tiie leeni : — 

, Rome, for empire far n n?>wned, 

Tramples on a thousand states ; 

Soon her pride shall kiss the ground — 

Hark 1 the Gaul is at her gates. 

Other Romans shall arise, ^ 

Heedless of xv soldier’s name ; 

Bounds, not arms, shall win the prizo, 

Harmony the path to fame. ^ 

Then the progeny that springs 
From the forests of our la ml, 

Armed with thunder, clad with v;ing«, 

Sliall a wider world command. 

Jb gion.-s Cic-^ar never knew 
'I hy pnsteritv shall sway : 

here his eagle* never H .w, 

'Non*' invincible as they. 


67. Poetical patriotism inspired ray's Bard, Byron's Isles 
of Greere, and Shelley's Hellas, In the first-named the 

last of the Welsh bards, standing on a crag that overhangs tho 
pass through which King Eflward and hi.-j arnyr ore defiling, 
invokes ruin on the race and name of the oppressor of his 
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country, and at the conclusion of his hymn of vengeful despair 
flings himself into the sea. Byron*s noble lyric is so well 
known that we shall not spoil it by quotation, but prefer to 
extract pcAtions of two choruses from Shelley^s Hellas^ in the 
second of which, with the enihiisiasm of genius, the poet 
paints an ideal future for enfranchised and regenerate 
Greece : — 

A power from the unknown God, 

A Promethean conqueror came : 

Like a triumph&l path he trod 
The thorns of death and fihame. 

A mortal shape to him 
Was like the vapcmr dim * 

Which the orient planet animates with light ; 
iIolI| Sin, and Slavery came, 

Like blocKihouncis mild and Uime, 

Nor preyed until their hmi bad taken flight. 

The moon of Mahome^ 

Arose, and it Hhall set : 

While blazon’d as on heaven’s immortid noon 
The Cross loads generations on. 

But this is not enough ; Greece herself is to live again : — 

A brighter Hellas rears its mountains 
From waves serener far : 

A new Peneus rolls its fountains 
Against the morning <tar, 

Where fairer Tempes bloom, there sleep 
Ytmng C\ clads on a sunnier deep : 

A Iofti^r Argo cleaves the main, 

Fr.iught with a lat r prize ; 

Anotlc'r Oiphfus sings again. 

And hov*., and weeps, anti dies, 

A new Ulysses leaves once nmre 
Calypso for his native shore. 

O write n<* more the Ta!** of Trt>y, 

]f earth Heath’s scroll must U) ! 

Nor mix with Laian rage the jtiy 
Which dawns ujam the free ; 

Although a subtler Sphynx renew 
Riddles id death ThelwiS never knew, 

Aimther Athens shall arise. 

And, to remoter time, 

B«*q«eath, like sunset to the 8kie5t, 

The splemhmr of her prime ; 

And leave, if nought so bright may live, 

All earth can take, <»r heaven can give, 

68. (4.) L ot»’. IjOvo son, '3 or itnalor}' lyrics may be counted 
by hundreds in all our poetical collections. Those of Surrey, 
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having been written under the influence of Petrarch, have a 
classic sound, but are somewhat monotonous. The following 
sonnet is a specimen much above the average : — 

Set me whereas the sun doth parch the green, 

Or where his beams do not dissolve the ice ; 

In temperate heat, where he is felt and seen ; 

In presence prest of people, mad or wise ; 

Set me in high, or yet in law degree ; 

In longest night, or in the longest day ; 

In clearest .sky, or w'here clAuds thickest be \ 

In lusty youth, or when my Imirs are gray ; 

Set me in heawn, or earth, <>r else in hell, 

In hill, or dale, or in the foaming flood ; 

Thrall, or at large, — alive whereso I dwell, 

Sick, or in health, in evil fame or»good, — 

Hers will I he ; and only with this thought 
Content myself, although my chance be nought. 

t 

Sir Thomas Wyatt is the author of the following elegant 
stanzas, which have the heading, ‘The I.over’s Lute cannot be 
blamed though it sing of liis I^dy\s unkindness : * — 


Blame not my Intel for he mint sound 
Of this or that, as likelh me ; 

F(*r lack of w'it the lut** is hound 
To give such tunes as pleaseth me ; 

Though my songs be somewhat strange, 

And speak such words as touch thy change, 

Blame not my lute ! 

Spite asketh spite, and changing change, 

And fal8<i<i faith must needs bf; known ; 

The fault's so great, the case so strange, 

Of right it iiiuht abroad be bl«»wn : 

Then since that l»y thine own desert 

My songs do tell how true thou art, 

Blame not iny lute I 

Blame but thyself that hast niisdone. 

And well deservetl to have blame ; 

Change thou thy way, ho evil begone. 

And then my lute shall sound that .-iaine ; 

But if till then iny fingers play 

By thy desert their wonted way, 

Blame n<»t iny lute I 

But with the earlier ]><^ts in yoneral, Venus is generally 
found in close alliance with Bacchus j and the sentiment which 
inspires their strains is of a grosser kind than that which the 
reBning mystical [>oets of later times have introduced. Moore 
in this respect resembles the poets of the EKzabethan and 
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Stuart periods rather than his own contemporaries. We shall 
give one or two si)ecimens of both styles, beginning with Ben 
Jonson^s graceful lines To Celia : — 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And I will plede^e witli mine ; 

Ur leave a ki«s but in the cup, 

And I’ll not ask fo* wine. 

Tlie thirst that frt^i the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine ; 

But might I of tTove’s nectar sup, 

1 would not c^iange for thme. 

I p«'nt thee late a rosy wreath, 

Not HO much honouring thee, 

Ah giving )t a hope that there 
It could not withered be. 

But thou thereon didst only breathe 
Aud sent’st it back to mu; 

Since when it grows and smells, I swear, 

Not of itself, but thee I 


Some of Shakspcro\s sonnets might well be quoted in this 
connection, particularly that beginning, ‘ Did not the heavenly 
rhetoric of thine eye ? ’ The exquisite lines which follow occur 
in Mmsure for Measure: — 

Take, O take those lips away. 

That so .sweetly were forsworn, 

And those eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the m«»rii ; 

But iny kis.se8 bring again, 

Bring again— 

Seals <»f love, but sealed iu vain, 

Sealed in vain I 


69. Marlowe/s ‘Come live with me and be my love/ and 
Raleigh ^8 reply, *If all the world and love were young/ are 
beautiful specimens of what may be called the pastoral love 
song. Wallers ‘(Jo, lovely Rose,’ and Carew’s ‘He that loves 
a* rosy cln ek/ are iu all books of extracts ; but the latter poet’s 
‘Give me more love or more dis<lain.’ is omitted in Golden 
Trexurnry and several other collections : we shall tliei*efore 
quote it : — 

Give me more love, or more disdain ; 

The torrid or the frosen zone 
Bring equal eiwse unto my pain, 

The temperate affords me none ; 

Either extlN ue of love or hate 
h sweeter than a calm estate. 
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Give me a storm ; if it be love, 

Like Dan^ in that golden Khowei, 

1 swim in pleasure ; if it prove 
Disdain — that torrent will devour 
Mv vulture ht>pes, and he's possessed * 
Of heaven that’s but from hell released* 
Then crown my joj’s or cure my pain ; 
Give me more love or moie dLdain. 


The following extract is from feeorge Wither’s poem of The 

Steadfast Shepherd (sec PfTcy’s Itl’fdjues) : — 

a 

Can ho prize the taiuto»i posioa * 

Which on every breast are worn, 

That maj' pluck the virgin rases 
Fiom thfir never touchiM thorn? 

I can go rest 
On her sweet breast, 

That is the pride of Cynthia’s train ; 

Then stay thv tongue, 

Thy nu'rmaid song 
Is all bestowed on me in vain. 

He’s a fool that basely dallies 

Where each peasant mates with hitn j 
Shall I haunt tlie thronged valleys, 

While theroV noble hills to climb? 

No, no, thom/h flow ns 
Are scarMl with frowns, 

I know the best can but dis»Iain ; 

And tho»^* ril prove. 

So will thv h*V‘‘ 

Ue alt bfstowed me in vain. 


60. Cowloy’s MinitYss is a colKH*tion of love songs full of 
bold or curious figures , of far-fctdicd fanciful comparison.^. 
The following stanza^, entitl»‘d Her Aa/ne, are very musical and 
graceful : — 


With more than Jewjj^h reverence as yet 
iJo I the sacred name conceal ; 

Wlien, ycj kind stars, ah ! when will it be fit 
This gentle mystery to reveal ? 

When will our love be named, am) we pojtHess 
That christening as a badge of happiness I 

8o bold an yet no verse of mine has bt.«en, 

To wear that gem cm any line ; 

Nor, till the Iiappy nupita] muse bo scon, 

Shall an> stanza with it shine. 

Rest, mighty Naimi, till then ; for thou irmst bo 
Laid down by her, ere taken up by me. * 
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Then all the fielde and woods shall with It ring ; 

Then Echo’s burden it shall be ; 

Then all the birds in several notes shall sing, 

An<l all the rivers murmur thee ; 

.jThen every wind the sound shall upward bear, 

And softly whisper’t to some arigel's ear. 

Then shall thy Name through all my verse be spread 
Thick as the flowers in mead<»ws lie ; 

And when in future ^imes they shall be read 
(As sure, I think, they will not die), 

Tf any critic <loubt .,hat they be mine, 

Men by that stain*) shall quickly know tl»e coin. 

Meauwliile I W'ill not dare to make a name 
'Po rcpreS'Uil the»* by ; 

A<lain, (xodV^noraenclator, could not frame 
Cne that enough should signify ; 

Astroea <u* C<*lia as unlit wtiiild piovo 
For thee, as 'tis to call the iJeity, Jove. 


()]. Milton, and Popn furnish ns with nothing to 

quote under this head. When we eomo to nio{|orn times, the 
ililliculty lies in the selection. What treasures of lyrical force 
and sweetness are contained in tlie love son^s of Burns ! Wo 
must give at least one (example : — 


O M.uy, at rhy window he* ; 

It, i.-i the wished, the tryst'.d hour 1 
Th'*8e .^niiles and glautv.s h t me j»ee 
That m.ak»‘ Ibf* troa-'Urr poor ; 

Hnw hlitin-Iy wad I bide the stonre, 
A weary slave frae ''im to sun, 

< ouid 1 the licli r< ward secure, 

Tho lovely Mary Morisuii. 


Ye,stre<;n, when to Uio trembling string 
The d.ance gaed thru’ the lighted ha\ 

'!'«) thee iny fancy took its wing — 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw : 

'riio* thin was fair, and that was braw, 

And you the of a’ the tow'U, 

i sighed, and said amang them a’, 

‘ Yo are na Mary M orison.* 

(> Mary, canst thou wreck his peace 
Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee ! 

Or canst thou break that heart of his, 

AVhase »>nly faut is loving thee ? 

If love for love thou wilt nao gie, 

At least bo pity to me shown ; 

A iltought u«i|;e*».tl« cantia be 
Thu thoiight o’ Mary Motison. 

2 o 
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In grace and melody, if not in pathos, Moore’s love songs 
may be matched with those of Bums, as the following lines 
exemplify : — 

Take back the virgin page 
White and unwritten still ; 

Some haiul more calm and sage 
That leaf must fill ; 

Thoughts come as pure as light. 

Ihire as even you j&equire, 

Hut oh ! each word I write 
Ix)ve turns to 

t 

Yet let me keep the b<K»k ; 

Of{ shall my heart renew. 

When on its leaves I look. 

Dear thoughts of ys»u. r 
Like you, 'tis fair and bright ; 

Like you, too bright and faiv 
To Jet wdd passion write 
(^ne wr*)ng wish there, 

ffaply, XV hen from those eyes 
Far, far away I roam. 

Should caim**r thoughts aiise 
Towanis thee anti home, 

Fancy may trace line 
Worthy those eyes t(» meet. 

Thoughts that not burn but bhiue^ 

Pure, calm, and sweet. 


Byron’s Matfl of Slnlloy’s Kpithalnminm^ an<l Colo- 

ridge’s Genevier.e we nui.si be eouteiit witli naming. 

62. (5.) Revehy, This is a lyrical Iheimt which lias been 
largely illustrated by onr poets, especially by those of the 
seventeenth centiirv. We must coniine oiunelves to single 
specimen, taken from Cowley : — 


The thirsty earth Noakw up the rain, 
And drinkn and gapen for drink again ; 
The plarita «uck in the earth, and are 
With constant drinking frcKh and fair. 
The Ma itse lf, which one would think 
Should have but littlo need (»f drink, 
Drill k.H U-n thoiiHand rivers up, 

So fill’d that they o’erflow the cup. 

The buHy »tm (and one would gueft<9 
By his drunken fiery face no Ichu) 
Drinkn up the wa, and when ho^H »ione, 
The iiKxfii and atam drink up the »nn. 
They drink and dance by their own ligk 
They drink and revel all the night. 
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Nothing in Nature’s sober found. 

But an eternal health goes round. 

Fill up the bowl, then, fill it high, 

Fill all the glasses there, for wliy 
Should every creature drink but f ? 

Why, men of morals, tell me why ? 

63? (6.) War. The lyrics of war, whatever may be the 
reason, are not found in great numbers, nor of extraordinary 
merit, in English literature* We might mention Campbeirs 
Hohenliridm and Baffle of fhe Baltic, tlic stirring ballad of 
Count Alhevt, and the gathering song Pihroch of Dcmuil Dhu, 
both by Scott, and Macaulay’s ballads of Nasehy and Ivry, and 
Lays of Rome. * 


Elegiac Poetry :-~Pidele,' ‘The Castaway,* ‘Lycidas,* 

‘ Adonais/ 

64. English pi^etry, in sympathy with the sad and lowering 
skies of our northern climate, is never more powerful and 
pathetic than wlien lioard in tlie aocent-s of mourning. The 
influences of external nature and of the national temperament 
dispose our i)oets to ta<ituriuty and thoughtfulness; and, in a 
world so full of change and death, thoughtfulness easily passes 
into sadness, Klegiat^ puems may be distinguished as objective 
or subjective, according as their buior and general aim may be 
either simply to occupy themselves witli the fortun(>s, character, 
and acts of the dt*part*‘d, or to found a train of miisings, having 
reference to self, or at least strongly colouvcul by the writ-ers 
personality, upon the fact of bereavoincnt. Among those of 
the former cliuss may be sjKuafied the dirge in Cyml>elim, 
Milton's sonnet on Sluiksjjcre, Drydens Elegy on Cromw^ell, 
TickelPs on A<l<Us«»n, (Jowpi'Es liiu\«i on the Loss of the Royal 
George, Cnmpboirs Lo/v/ Ulli?is Daughtry, the song of Harold 
in the Lay of the Last Mlusfrrf, Cowpt^r s Castatray. and Pope's 
Kfegy o7i an Gujoyfuiiafc lAtdy. Nothing can exceed the 
simple beauty of the song of tlie. brothers over the body of 
Fidelo — 

Fear nu jnoro thu heat t)’ the sun. 

Nor the furious winter’s ; 

Th<»u thy worldly ta«k hast done. 

Home art gone and ta’en thy wages : 

Golden lads and scirls ail must, 

As chimney-sweoi>t^ri», comb t<» tlnst. 


^ Cynibtline, Act i?. Sc, A 
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Fear no more the frown o’ the great, 
Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke : 
Care no more to clothe and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak ; 

The sceptre, learning, physic inust 
All follow this, and come to ilu>t. 

Ft^ar no more the lightning flash, 

Nor the alhdreflded thumh r-stone ; 
Fear not slander, cei^urc rash ; 

Thou hast thijvh’d joy and moan ; 
All lovers >ouiig, ail l< M;r8 must 
Consign to thee, and co\ne to dust, 

No t ^oiciscr harm thee I 
Nor no witchcraft* charm thee 1 
(‘4 host unlaid forbear thee I 
Nothing ill come near thee I' 

Quiet consumm:itij»n have, 

And renownM be thy grave 1 


Cowper’s lines on the Lms of the Royal George sound like 
the passing bell : — 

Toll for fcht brave I 

The brave that are no more! 

All sunk beneath tlo- wave 
Fai^t by their native shore I 

65. The CiXi^inirofjy by the same author, (‘(uubines what is 
most touching in Ijoth kinds nf elegy. After a minute dt‘.sorip- 
tion of the long struggle for life of tlic sailor lost overboard, 
the interest of the tale, great in itself, is suddenly rendered 
tenfold more intense by the application of it in the last stanza 
to the case of the uiihapjiy writer 


No wt pt him ; but th*‘ pago 
Of narrative sinc^To, 

That tellH his naii.»\ Ids worth, his age, 
Is wet with An^ion’K b ar : 

And tf^ars by bards or her^H..s slivd 
Alikf' immortal IK#- tho doad. 

I ther#^*foro purpo^^e not or drearn, 
Ib^scanting on his fab*, 

To givn the melancholy theme 
A more enduring dat» : 

But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in aiiothter’s c.wie. 

No voice divine the storm allayed, 

No light propitioiJH shone, 

Wholly snatch’d from all « ffoctual aid, 
We perish’d, each alone : 
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But I beneath a rougher sea, 

And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he. 

A similar turn is givan to the conclusion of Pope’s Elegy : — 

So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 

Wljat once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame I 
How loved — how hononrM once, avails thee not, 

To whom related, or b;^ w hom begot ; 

A heap <»f dust alone remains of the^e — 

’Tis all tho\i art, and all the proud shall be I 

Poets theinstdveH llu^t fall like those they sung ; 

Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue ; 

Ev’n he whose soul now iiicdts in inoulnfnl lays 
Shall shortly want the generous tear he pays. 

Then from hia closing «*yes thy form shall part, 

And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart ; 

Life’s idle business at one gasp be o’er, 

The muse forget, and thou belM\,ed no more ! 


Among olegi(‘S of the ^^uhjeotive elass may be mentioned 
Cowley’s elegy on Crasluiw, Milton^s Lycuhis, Gray’s Elegy in 
a Coniitry Ohurrhyard , and Shelley’s Arlonais, At the close 
of his 111(3 teor-1 ike career the gallant Ralc^igh wrote his own 
epitaph in these few pious and f(*(3ling lines: — 


Even such is Time, that takes on trust 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And pays us but with age and du^t ; 

Who in the dark and silent grave, 

When we have wan<l<*red all our ways, 

Shuts up the .-.tory of our days I 

Ihit from this eartli, this grav»% tlii^dust, 

The Lord shall raise mo up, I tru»t J 

66. Liji'ulas was written ]»y Milton to commemorate the 
death of a college friend, Mr. King, who was drowned on the 
passage from Englmid to Ireland. But Milton’s grief sets him 
tliinking ; and in iliis remarkable poem the monotone of a deep 
sorrow is replaced by tlie. linked mu.sing.s of a mind which, once 
set in motion by grief, pours forth abundantly the treasures of 
thought and imagination stored up within it. The following 
eloquent passage contain.s a lino that has almost passed into a 
proverb: - 

Ahi« I what bo<#t« it with iiicvsfiaiit care 
To tend the homely nlighted shepherd’s trade^ 

And strictly meditate the thankless muse! 

Were it not betl(^r diHio, as others use. 

To )k|>ort with Auw.ryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Noserags hair t 
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Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind) 

To scorn delights and live laborious days ; 

But the fair guerdon when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind fury with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life. ‘ But nob the praise,’ 

PhcEbus replied, and touched my trembling ears ; 

*-Fame is no plant that gt*ow's on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistering foil c 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies ; 

But lives, and spreads aloft, liy those pure eyes 
And perfect witness of all-judg’iig Jove ; 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed.* 

So also in which is an elegy on Keats, the glorious 

imagination of Shelley transports him into regions far beyond 
the reach of the perturbations of a common grief : — 

The breath whose might I have in\okt*d in song 
Descends on me ; my spirit’s bark is driven 
Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given ; 

The massy earth and sphered skies are riven ; 

I am borne darkly, fearfully afar ; 

Whilst, burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 

The soul of Adonais, like a star, 

Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 

67. It would be impossible to give an aileqnato idea of 
Gray’s famous Elegy by a short extract, but the student is 
recommended to read the entire poem carefully, lie will find 
it eminently subjective in spirit; ami may compare it with 
Hamlet’s moralisings over the skull of Yorick.^ 


Miscellaneous Poems. 

68. A large number of poems, chielly belonging to modern 
times, still remain unnoticed, because they refuse to be chissi- 
fied under any of tlic received and long-establi.shed designa- 
tions. This miscellaneous section we propose to divide into — 

(1.) Poems founded on the Pjtssions and Affections. 

(2.) Poems of Sentiment and R<jflection. 

(3.) Poems of Imagination and Fancy. 

(4.) Philosophical Poetry. 

(5.) Occasional Piece?^. 


* See Golertdge’ff remarks on Hamlet. Notc$ and LeHurtt, 18S1. 
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(1.) Poems of the first kind are evidently of the lyrical 
order, but they are not to be classed among lyrics,* because they 
are deficient in the excitation of thought and rapidity of move- 
ment whicli the true lyric must exhibit. They occur in great 
numbers in the works of modern poets, and, if a type of excel- 
lence in the kind were required, a purer one could not easily 
be found than Wordsworth^s Michael, Many have seen the 
unfinished sheepfold in Green Head Ghyll, referred to in the 
following lines, which Michael, the old Westmoreland ‘states- 
man,* after the news ha<l come that the son so tenderly cherished 
had brought disgrace and peril on his head, had never after- 
wardvS the heart to complete 

There is a comfort iu the strciigUi of love ; 

’Twill make a thing endurable, which else 
Would <iverset the brain or break the heart. 

1 have conversed with more tliaij one who well 
J{v»»«mber the old Man, and what he wa.**, 

Years after he had heard thi> heavy news. 

H»s bodily frame had been fnnn youth to age 
Of an unusual strength. Among the 
He went, and still Imiked up to sun and clou (, 

And lisUuieii to the wind ; ami, as Ixdore, 

Perforim d all kin* is of laix>ur for his sheep. 

And for the land, his small inheritance, 

.\nd to that hollow <lell from time to time 
Did he n-pair, to build the Fold of which 
His flock had m ed. 'Tis not forgotten yet 
'Fho pity which W'as then in every heart 
For tlie f>ld Man — and 'tis l>elieved by all 
'I'hat many ami man^ a day ho thitlier went. 

And never lifted up a single stono. 

There, by the Sh»*epfold, .sometimes whs he seen 
Sitting aloni% or with his faithful Do'j, 

Then old, beside him, lying at hi.^ feet. 

The Irngth of full seven yvAT% from time to time, 

He at the building i>f this Sheepfold wrought, 

Ami left the work uufinishotl when he died. 

Thr«-e years, or little mme. did Isabel 
Survive her liU'^band : at her death the estate 
Was sold, and w<?nt into a .stranger’s hand. 

The Cottage, which was named the Evening Star, 

Is gone the ploughshare has tn^eii through the ground 
On which it stoi>d ; grt at changes have been wrought 
In all the neighbnurin>otl ; — yet the oak is h ft 
That grew beside their door ; and the remains 
Of the unfinished Sheepfold may lie seen 
Beside the boisterous brook id Green Head GhylL 

Pope's KliAsa to AMunl, a iK>em iu which love, pride, re- 
pentance, an<l .despair secM to lie striving together for the 
mastery, and an overcharged heart seeks relief in bursts of 
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wild, half-frenzied eloquence, must also be placed among poepis 
of this class. 

69. (2.) Sentiment may be regarded as the synthesis of 
thought and feeling ; and therefore poems of this becond class 
hold an intermediate place between those founded on the pas- 
sions and alfections, and those in wliich intellectual faculties 
are, solely or principally, exercised. They are very numerous 
in every period of our literary history. Spenser's Ruines of 
Time is an early and very beautiful example. In the midst 
of a personified presentment of Fjme, the wish recorded of 
Alexander is thus strikingly related : — 


But Fame with golden wing aloft doth flie 
Above the reach of ruinous decay, 

And with brave plumes doth beat the azure 
Admired of base-born meu from farre away ; 
Then whoso will with vertuous deeds assay 
To mount to heaven, on Pegasus must ride. 
And by sweet p<K t*s verse be glorified. 


Pear not to have been <iipt in Letlie lake 
Could save the non of Thetis frt)iii to*clie, 

But that blind bard did him immortal mrike 
With verses, dippM in dew of Castalie ; 

Which made the K.'iMtern Conqueror to crie, 

* O fortunate young man, whose vertue found 
So brave a trump, thy noble acts to sound/ 

Sir John Davies' poem on the ImmorluJity of the Soul may 
be classed eitlier with the present series or under the head of 
didactic poetry. The poetry of Quarles is partly sentimental, 
partly fantastic. A line couplet occurs in the poem entitled 
Faith : — 


Brave minds oppre««ed, shoulrl, in 4ie<^pito «>f Fate, 
liook grcatetit, like the uun, in ]ow^:Ht state. 


Milton's 11 Dryden's Religio and Burns’ 

CoUeFe Saturday Nighty are additional <>xaiuph'.s. (Jovrjier's 
Line$ cm his Mother's Picture deserve special mention. The 
chief merits of this celebrated poem are — a remarkable tender- 
ness and purity of feeling ; the vividness of imagination with 
which past scenes and circumstances are represented ; and, 
occasionally, dignity of thought coucheS in graceful expressions. 
Its demerits are — the egotistic strain winch is apt U* affect a 
poet who leads an unemployed and retired life, leading him 
to dwell on circumstances trivial or vulgar, equally with those 
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of a truly poetical cast, because they interest himself ; and a 
lamentable inequality hence arising— such worthless linfs as — 

'The biscuit or confectionery plum, 

or 

I pricked them into paper with a pin, 

occurring side by side with others most niiisical and suggestive, 
such as — 

Ghililreu ni>t thine have trod my nursery lloor, 

ami 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft — 

Thyself remofed, thy power to 8^K)the me l»dt. 

70. Cliilde lliwltPa Pil(jriin(vf(i n\ust also l>e ranked with 
poems of sentiment and relle(*tion ; for though in form it 
resembles a descriptive poem, that which gives it its peculiar 
character is not the description of any external scenes, but the 
minute analysis ami exliibitiou of the writer’s feelings, reflec- 
tions, and states of fniml. Tlie third canto, for instance, is in 
a great measure a piece of autoldography. Written in 1810, 
just after he had l)ecii se[)arated from Ins wife and child, and. 
amidst a storm of obloquy, luel passed into voluntary exile, 
this ciinto paints the rev<dfc of ^)y^on^s tortured spirit against 
tlie' world\s opinion, to which, while he scorned it, lie was to 
the last a slave. The rmu'al of all the earlier portion is scarcely 
caricatur<‘d by the parody in the PeJ^rted Addres^e*^ : 

Wue’s nui ! the brightest wreaths [Joy] ever gave, 
but as huwers that deenrntej a tomb. 

M.tn's heart, tlie mournful urn o’er which they wave, 
sacred to despair, its pedestal the grave. 

Many lines current in gem»ral conversation, but often quoted 
in ignorance of the source whence they come, occur in Childe 
//avoid. Few have not heard of those magnificent equivalents 
by which the skull is described as — 

The dome uf thought, the palace of the sou! ! 


Again, O’Oonneirs favourites quotation at the Repeal meetings 
of 184'i is found in the ^second cjinto ; it is an invocation to 
the modern (jlreoks : — 

Hereditary bond$mca I know ye not, 

Wbo would be free, thomselvee must strike the blow f 
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At the ball given in Prussels on the night before the ndvanoe 
on Waterloo, we read that 

All went merry as a marriage-bell. 

And it is said of the young French general, Marceau, that 

He had kept 

The tchitenesa of hia aoul^ and so men o*er him wept, 
e 

In this dream-land of sentiment, where the dry light of the 
intellect is variously coloured and fUiodilied by the play of the 
emotions, the magnificent .shadowy ideas of Wordsworth’s Ode 
on the Intwiaticms of Immortcdity find their appropriate home.^ 
71. (3.) Imagination and fancy are Jijoth intellectual facul- 
ties, and the main function of both is to detect and exhibit the 
resemblances which exist among objects of sense or Intelligence. 
The difference between *them, according to the doctrine of 
Coleridge, may be generally stated tlius : that whereas fancy 
exhibits only external resemblances, imagination loves to dis- 
close the internal and essential relations which bind together 
things apparently unlike, Drayton’s Nymphidia is the creation 
of a fancy the liveliest and most inventive, but shows little or 
no imaginative power. On the other hand, Shakspere’s Veum 
and Adoni% Milton’s L'AUeyro, and the most perfect among 
Shelley’s poems, are works of imagination. If we analyse the 
series of compiiris^ms of wliich Shelley makes his SkyUxrk i\ie 
subject, wt* .^hall find that in every ca.se the likenevss indicated 
lies deeper than the surface,, and calls into play higher faculti(38 
than the mere intellectual reproduction of the impressions of 
sense : — 

Lik+f a pu«t hidden 

111 the light of thought, 

Singing hymnn unbidden. 

Till the world i.*i wrought 

To.synjpathy with hopes and fears it hee ded iioi 

Lik^^ a high-ljorn maiden 
Jn a paiaco tower, 

SMothing her love-laden 
Soul in secret hour 

W ith inuHic sweet as love, which overflows her bower : 

Fake a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew. 

Scattering tinbeholden 
Its aerial hue 

Among the flowers and grass, which screen it from the view : 


> Bee p. 4 fl 0 . 
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Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflowered, 
jjTill the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet those heavy- wiiigM thieves. 

Sound of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass. 

Rain -awakened flowers. 

All that ever was % 

Joyous, and clear, and fresh, thy music doth surpass. 

t 

In the Cloudy by tlio aai: e poet, the imagery is ])artly fan- 
tastic, partly imaginative, as may be seen in the following 
extract : — 


That oib^d maidtlb, with white fire laden, 

\yhotn mortals call the 
(jriides glimmering oVr my flt*ece-like floor, 

By the midniglit bn^ezes strewn*; 

And wherever the boat of her unseen feet, 

\Vhich only the angels hear, 

.May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 

The stars peep behind her and peer : 

Ainl I laugh to see them whirl .and (lee, 

Like a swarm of g<»lden Ik'Cs, 

When 1 widen the rent in my wind- built tent, 

Till the calm rivers, lakes, and seas. 

Like strips of the sky fallen through me on high, 

Are each jiaved with the moon ami these. 

T am the daughter of earth and water, 

And tho nursling of the sky ; 

I [»as8 thr<jugh tho pores of the oc*-a!i and shores ; 

I change, but I cannot die. 
l»\u‘ after the rain, when with never a staiii, 

The pavilion of heaven is bare. 

And tho winds and sunbeams, with their convex gleams. 

Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 

And t*ut of the eaverim of rain, 

Like a chihl from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb, 
I arise and unbuild it again. 


72. (4.) The jihilosojdncal is distinguisbed from the didactic 
po<un by the absence of a set moral purpose, lu the Essay on 
Man^ Pope starts with the design of ‘ vindicating the ways of 
(Jotl;' and whatever may bo thought of the mode of vindica- 
tion, this tlesign is adhered to throughout Nor, again, does 
the philosophical poem, like the narrative or epic, embody a 
definite story, with beginning, middle, and end. Its parts may 
indeed l>c connected, as in Jie case of tho Excursion^ by a 
slight narrative thread ; Init its characteristic excellence does 
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not depend upon this, but upon the mode in which the different 
subjects and personages introduced are philosophically handled, 
and, i^may perhaps be said, on the soundness of the philosophy 
itself. How far the pursuit of these objects is consistent with 
the full production of that kind of pleasure which it is the 
business of poetry to excite, is a question difficult of decision, 
(5.) Among Occasional Pieces may be included the pro- 
logues and epilogues of plays, n?i)st ‘vers de socidt^,’ and such 
epigrammatic poems as grow oqt of a distinct occasion, like 
Prior’s stanzas to Or. Ihidcliffo. 
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PROHK ^?RITt^OS. 

k 

1. A uot'iMT gciicriil cliissilii'atinn and description of the siiH- 
ject-mntt(3r, with a f(jw criticjil sketches of .particular works, or 
groups of works, is all that Wf3 shall attempt in the present 
volume. • 

Tlic pv(»so writings of our literature may Ixi arranged under 
lh(i following six heads ; — 

( 1.) Works of fiction. 

(li.) Works of satire, wit. and luimonr, 

(d ) Oratory (with ihe c<mne(‘ted dt'partinents of Journal- 
writing and Pau)pldele(’ring). 

(I.) History (imduding, Ijesides history j)roper, biography and 
narrative works of all kinds, as subsidiary branches). 

(o.) 1*heology. 

(h.) I'hilosophy (including, l>esides philosophy proper, essays 
autl political treatises, and all works of thought and theory, 
CJj., URSthotics and literary criticism). 


1. Prose Fiction. 

2. By a wiuk of lietion a narrative work is alway under- 
stood. A fiction which describes, not imaginary actions, but 
an imaginary stale of things, such as More s Utopia, must be 
considered as a work of thought and theory, and will fall under 
our sixtJi head. Works of fiction, then, or fietitions narratives, 
are of two kinds - those in which tlie agencies are natuml, and 
those in which they jire not In the latter case tliey may be 
called romances ; in the former, stories of real life. R(mianc<?3 
are cither mock or sm’ious ; -and mock romances may be 
either siitirical, humorous, or comic. Stories of real life are 
divided into tales of adventure and novels ; the novel being, in 
its highest and purest form, the correlative in prose of the epic 
poem in poetry, tmd, like it. treating of ‘one great complex 
action, in a lofty style, and with fulness of detail/ What- 

^ See § 3 ill tbu precoditig chapter. 

s8a 
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ever be its form, the novel must possess unity of plan, and is 
thereby distinguishable from the mere tale of adventure or 
travel/ in whicli this unity is not retjuired. Novels, again, may 
either refer to the past, in which case they are called historical 
novels, or to the present. If the latter, they admit of a further 
subdivision, according to the social level at which the leading 
characters move, into novels of high life — of middle life -and 
of low life. Further, there is a fross-di vision applicable to the 
whole class of novels, into those of the artistic, and those of the 
didactic kind. The following table exhibits the above classiti- 
cation of works of fiction at a glance : — 


Fictitious Xakr.\tives. 


1 Roiiiiinces. Stories of real life. 


Mock. 

1. Satirical. 

Swi/L 

2. Hunuvrou^. 

3. Comic. 


Serioiw. 


‘2. Novels. 
I 


Artistic. 

Didactic. 


3. Talcs of a<l ven- 
ture. Defoe. 


4. Novels (tf the pa^t. j 

(Hi&t<»ricaL) Novt')s of the present, 

H'. SoAt. i 


5. Novels of high 
life. 

Jiichard^on, 
Mrs. Gore. 


6. Novt'ls of nu<Mle 
life. 

Ftddinvf^ 

Miss A ustrn. 


7. Nove ls of low 
life. 

Smolhtt. 


3. (1.) The word ‘minanoo’ is hen* used in a sense which 
implies that, in work.s so named, some [ireternatural or super- 
natural agency is instrumental in working out the plot. We 
have not many serious romances in English ; the Grand 
and other delectable prodtictioirs Semh ry and Calprc- 
nede, were read, adniircMl, and translated amongst us in their 
day, but do not appear to have been imitated, at least in prose. 
SL by (Jodwin, Fmnkemtein or 7%c GhosFSeer^ by his 

daughter, Mrs. Shelley, and the Old English Baron^ by Clara 
Reeve, are among tlie principal performances in this kind. 
The Phantom Ship^ by CapUiin Marryat, is a remarkable and 
lieautiful story, founded on the gram! old legend of the Flging 
Dutchman. One of the Waverley Novels, the Monatileryj in 
which the apiiaritions of the White Lady of Avenel have an 
imf>ortant influence oii the development of the story, falls 
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accordingly within the scope of our definition. The most notable 
examples of the mock romance are the Travels of Lemuel 
Gulliver, The comic variety is exemplified in the VoJ^ages to 
Rrobdingnag and Lilliput, the satirical in the Voyages to the 
Houynhnms and Laputa. 

a The distinction of novels into artistic and didactic is 
ed on the dilferent aims which entered into their compo- 
sition. The artistic novel aims at the beautiful representation 
of things and persons, such as they really appear in nature, or 
may bo conceived capable of ‘becoming; its purpose is msthetic, 
and not moral. Goethe's Wilhelm Meider is a celebrated in- 
stance. The didactic novel has some special moral lesson in 
view, which the progress and issue of the story are intended 
to enforce. Godwin's &a1eb Williams^ Bnlwer's FjUfjene Aram^ 
and the whole cla.^s of religious novels are instances in 
point. 

4. (3 ) Among tales of adventure, Defoe'.^ Robinson Crusot 
bears the palm. Among the many imitations, more or less 
close, to which that celebrate<l book has given rise, may 
be particularised Mi.ss Porter's Narrative of Sir Edward Sea- 
ward ami Captain Marryats delightful story of Masterman 
Ready, The. Travels of AriastasviSy by Hope, enjoyed a great 
reputation fifty years ago. 

(4.) Novels of the past are not all necessarily historical 
novels, since they may relate to .supposed events in the private 
life of former age.s, whereas by the hi.storica] novel is commonly 
umlerstood a work of which the interest princi}»ally turns on 
the introduction of some personages or events of historic fame, 
'riius, Bulwer's Last Days of Pomp'di^ in wliich none of the 
characters arc historical, can only, if at all, claim the title of a 
historical novel in virtue of the hi.storic catastrophe — the great 
eruption of Vesuvius, which buried Pompeii in ashes in the 
reign of Vespasian. 

In the historical novel, Sir Walter Scott, the inventor of 
tlie style, remains nnapprouched. Out of twentj' “.seven novels 
(omitting sliort tales), which compose the Waverley series, 
twenty are historical. The most remote period Ui which the 
author has ascended is the eleventh century, the events 
descrihcil in (y07mt Robert of Paris being supposed to occur 
during the first <’rusade. This, ln>wover, is one of the latest and 
lc(ist interesting of the series. The Betrothed^ the Talisman^ 
and Ivanhoe refer to the twelfth century ; the grand romantic 
personage of Richard Cocur de Lion figuring prominently in 
both the novels last name<L" The thirteenth century seems to 
have had uo attractions for our author ; and even in the fou^ 
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teenth — a period so memorable both in English and Scottish 
history — he has given us only the Fair Maid of Peiih and 
Castle 4)avgeroits ; the striking story of Rienzi was left for 
Bulwer to appropriate, and work up into an histerical fiction 
of the highest order. In the lifteeiith cqntury, the reign of 
Louis XI, is admirably illustrated in Quentin Durward; in 
which the Duke of lUirgundy, Cliarles the Bold, is presented 
tons in the plenitude of his pqwer and prosperity; while in 
A7me of GeifTstein we sec that power humbled to the dust by 
the arms of the sturdy Switzersl The Monasiety^ with its 
sequel, the Ahbot^ exhibits tlie dsstracted state of Scotland 
during the religious wars of the sixteenth century. In Kenil- 
worth^ which belongs to the same period, the scene is laid in 
England, and the interest centres in Dudley, P2arl of I^icester, 
and the unfortunate Amy Robsart. The. seventeenth century 
must have possessed a peculiar interest for Scott ; for the plots 
of no less than live of his novels are laid in it, and some of 
these are among the most successful efforts of his genius. The 
learned fool James 1. is introductnl in the Ffrlunes of Nujel; 
the Legend of Montrose brings b^^fure \\h the exploits of that 
gallant but ilbstarred cluef, and creatOvS for us the admirable 
j^)ortrait of the veteran soldier trained in the Thirty Years^ 
War, under Gustavus Adolj.hus, tlie ineomparablo Major Dal- 
getty : — Cromwell appears in Woodstock ; Fereril of the Peak 
illiistrate.s the startling contrasts which existed between the 
gay immoral society gathered round the court of Charles IL, 
and the terrible Puritan element beneath tlie surface, crushed 
down but still formidable -lastly, in Uhl Mortality^ deemed 
by many to be the author's most perfect j>roduction, the plot 
is connected with the insunertion of the Scottish Covenanters 
in 1079, and brings befort:; ns the haughty fnrin of Claverhouse. 
Four novfils behmg to the eighteentli century— -/foi /foy, the 
Heart of Mid- Lothian, Wavf^rle^j, and Hedgaunilet. In the 
first, named, by the happy thought of (’oiislable, Scott^s pul>- 
Usher, after a noted Highland fre(d)ooter, wlu) flourished in the 
early part of the century, the chief historic interest lies in the 
admirable art witli which the story brings out the contrast then 
existing between Uie civilised law-re'^pcu-ting Liwlamls and the 
confused turbulent stale of things a few iniles off across the 
Higliland Inmler, where blackmail was levicMl and clannish 
custfiin was nearly sujireme. In the Heart of Mid Lothian the 
incidents of the Porteous riots at Edinburgh in 1736 are inter- 
woven with the plot, and Caroline, the generous and strong* 
minded queen of (ieorge IL, is associaterl with her humble 
petitioner, Jeanie Deans. Waverley is a talc of the rising of 
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the clans under the young Pretender in 1745; and lUdijawiilei 
refers to a contemplated rising of the English Jacobites a few 
years later, which the unmanageable obstinacy of the Glievalier 
stifled ill the birth. 

5. (6.) In the novel of high life, the chief actors belong to 
the ‘upper ten thousand’ of society. Richardson, who was 
liimself the son of a joinei% delighted to paint the manners 
of this class, to which in alUhis novels the principal person- 
ages belong. As we rea<l them, we a.^sociate ^^ith Sir Charles 
Grandisons and Lady G.^s, with Harriet ]>yions, Lovelaces, and 
Count Geronimos ; an English sejuire or a foreign nobleman is 
the meanest company we frequent. Yet Richaidson lias high 
excellences; his eliarae.t«‘r.s are firmly yet delicately drawn; 
there is vigorous origiiTal outline, filled in and bodied out by 
a number of fine, almost imperceptible touehe.s : the diction, 
though often copiou.s to a fault. n»*ver .sinks to mere verbiage ; 
the story is always naturally and probably evolved; lastly, the 
author never obtrudes liis own jiersonalily, hut leaves his work 
before you, to impress son or not, aecurding to its and your 
own intrinsic qiialitie.s. The clever novels of Mrs. Gore have a 
yet more limited range than those of Richardsi n ; they paint 
her own geneiation, and therein only the inhalntants of May- 
fair, and fre(iUenters of Rotten Row. 

(6.) The immense' mnjoriiy of English novels portray the 
manners an<l eharaet^ rs which are common in tlie middle ranks 
of society. Not to .sj.eak of recent work>, >ueh as the rickwick 
Papers or Winifi/ Ftfir, all Eieliling^s novels,^ Jostph Andrews, 
Tom J(f7U% ami Amriia, ami lho.se of Miss Austen and iliss 
Edgeworth, hedong to thi-^ class. Pride aud Prejudice, by Jane 
Austen, is the [lerh'ct tyjx*. of a novel <•£ common life ; the 
story so conci'^ely and dramatically told, the language so vsimple, 
the shades and half-.sluuhjs of imman character so cl(‘arly pre- 
sented, and the operation of variou.s motiv(‘S so delicately traced 
— atto.st this gifb d woman to have been the perfect mistress 
of her art. Under this head are also includ<?d such of Scott’s 
novels as have no Idstorieal element, c.;/., (iffij Majinerinfj, the 
A7itiqitnri/, the Pride of Lam mer moor, 

(7.) The liest specimens in our literature of the novel of low 
life l>eIong to the present century. \Yhich of us lias not turned 
vagrant witli Little Nell, and dived into the recesses of Saffron 
Hill with Fagin and the Artful Dodger?'- Paid Clifford also, 
by Bulwer, belongs to this class : and, in the last century, 

* For an admirable a«?couiit of them and their author, see Thackomy’i 
Lectures on the Tn(dUh liumortits. 

* Characters in the OH Curiosity Shop and O/irfr TwUL 
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Smollett’s Bodenc^ Bxmdom and several of Defoe’s novels, 
which treat principally of uproarious scenes and rough char- 
acters, from which the sentimental Richardson would have 
recoiled in disgust. ’ 

2. Works of Satire, Wit, aid Humour. 

6. Among tlie best performances of this kind which our 
literature contains are the Tale of a Ttih and the Battle of the 
Books by Swift, Sterne’s Tiisfrav^ Shandy and Sentimental 
Jfmmey^ and the Anti- Jacobin by Canning, Ellis, and Frere. 

An explanation has already been given of the title of the 
first among the works above named. Swift tells us that it 
was composed when ‘ his invention was at the height and his 
reading fresh in his head.’ The ‘Epistle dedicated to Prince 
Posterity’ is a tine piece- of irony ; l>ryden is maliciously men- 
tioned in it as a poet, wlm, the prince would be surprised to 
hear, had written many volunns. and made a noise among his 
contemporaries. The tale itself, as it is, relates the ad- 
venturcvS of the brothers, Peter, IMarlin,^ and Jack ; and with 
the sections i]i which it is carrie<l on, otlier sections alternate, 
in which the abuses of learning are exposed. The three 
brothers, as the names im{>ly, are allegorical, and represent the 
Catholic, Lutheran, and Calvinistic hyst(-nis rc-j)eetively. The 
lx)ok was eagerly read and discussed : a thing little to l>e won- 
dered at, when a satire, ex|)re^>ed wit’n inconceivable wit and 
humour, and upon wdiich all the resources of an luiquestionahly 
great genius bad been expeiidcil, was directed against the re- 
ligious belief and practic.e of a large portion of tlie Christian 
world. But though admired, it wa^ widely condemm-il. Hmal- 
riilge, a divine of that age, when taxed with the authorship by 
Saclieverell, answf-red with indignation, * Not all that you and 
I have in the world, nor all that we ever shall have, should hire 
me U) write the Tate of a Tub,' Swift therefore found it neces- 
sary to prefix an ‘Afwdogy ’ U) the edition of 1709, in winch he 
declared that his aning had l)een misinterpreted in many 
places, and that his real object throughout was to .«erve pure 
religion and morality. But if tins Wcis hi.s object, In* chose a 
singular way of [^romotitjg it. Martin’s proceedings, which are 

^ See p. 4^)1 . 

* That by * Martin ‘ Swift nieant f^ethorauism, and not the Church 

of Enicland, Aooirts clear from the iii the Fnmrment appended to the 

Work, where he of dropptnj^ Hho formiir Martin * and sub»titutinfr for 

him ‘I.iody HeneV ln«titution/ l»y wbioh Hie <.‘hurcb of Krii^lund could alone 
be meant. Bui it i4 likely that ho wtM not unwillinjr. at a later period, to have 
it «np{>oited that ‘Martin’ for the Church of 
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represented as rational and right, are disposed of in a page and 
a half ; the rest of the work (lonsists of satirical descriptions of 
Peter’s knavery and mendacity, and of Jack’s fanatical extrava- 
gance oJ course the general effect of the book is that of a 
satirical attack on Christianity itself. Voltaire’s strong approval, 
and recoiniiiendation to his followers to penise it, are con- 
clusive as to the real relatiou*in which it stands to religion. 
What chiefly delighted him^was the vigour of the attacks on 
Peter. These, though higljy humorous, are coarse, and some- 
times revolting, particularly when it is considered that they 
came from a clergyman. They shf)w ])lainly ennugli that Swift 
was at the time a cynic and a nuiierialis^, and utterly scouted 
all religion in his secret heart. 

7. In the Battle of ?//c Bookfiy which is Swift’s contribution 
to the controversy on the respective merits of classical and 
modern literature (sec Ch, V. §47) llu# ancient and modern books 
in the Koyal Libiary are represenb d as engaging each other in 
a i)itche<l battle. The Moderns inarch under various leaders, 
Cowley and Boileau coniinandmg the light horse and Descartes 
and liohh(‘s lea<lingou tlic huwincn ; hut Milt' Uand Shakspere, 
indignant at the deppHriaiors of their great masters, take no 
part in th(3 fray. The Am ients form a small and compact body, 
under the command of Ibnner, Pindar, Plato, <K:c. A humorous 
descrijition of the battle follows, wlii<'h ends in the Moderns 
being rouli'd, lif>rse and foot A cliange of style occiim about 
the niiildlo of the satire, an I thence to tlm end the Homeric 
manner is parodied very uinusingly. 

8, The AnfhJarol/ifK or IVedif/ hMmhojr, established in 
1797 by ranning an«l liis friemis, luiglit lie classed, according to 
its form, under tlm head of Journalism ; hut since its professed 
object wiis to chastise by ridi< iile, and so remhu* harmless, the 
Jacohinical root and-hraiuJi aspirations of that portion of the 
press which had adojited the new French jirinciples, it is pro- 
])crly classed among works of satire and wit. In performing 
this self-a.s>igm‘d fum lion, the conductors of the Anti-Jatohm 
did not raince iiiattta.s; tJieir language was as violent and 
abusive, as that of their oi»p<»neiits, tlieir accusations as sweep- 
ing, and their scrupnh>s;ty of asserliou not much superior. But 
the vigour and wit with whieli they (?mploycd iiie weapons of 
samasin, irony, and jairody, gave them a deeide<l advjuitage, and 
have gained for the Anii-Jarahhi a permanent place in our 
libraries. ParoJy was used by (banning and Frere in the 
sonnet upon Mrs, Brownrigg, imitated from Southey’s lines on 
Marten the regicide, ix. A in the famous ballad of the * Needy 
Knife-Drinder,’ suggested by Southey’s sapphics. The ‘Loves 
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of the Triangles/ and the songs on ‘The French Directory/ 
and ‘Tho French Consul at Tunis/ were the joint composition 
of Canning, Frere, and Ellis. ‘ The Progress of ,Man * was 
chiefly by Canning, and ‘Tlie New Morality^ chiefly by Frere. 
In the portion of the latter written by Canning is the couplet 
quoted by Sir Robert Peel with much effect (1846) when 
replying to Mr. Disraeli ; — * ^ 

But of all plagues, gootl Heav’n, thy wrath can send. 

Save me, oh ! save me from the Candid Friend.’ ^ 

The prose portion of the paper contained each week three 
paragraphs, headed ‘Lies/ ‘Misrepresentations,’ ‘Mistakes,’ in 
which the corresponding delinquencies* of the Jacobin press 
during the preceding week were examined and castigated. In 
the second volume Frere introduced the prose drama of The 
Rovers^ or the Double Arramjement^ a capital burlesque on 
Kotzebue’s plays, wliich were then the rage in England. The 
virtuous sentiments and loose practice of Kotzebue’s heroes and 
heroines are amusingly exhibited in Matilda and her lover. 
Matilda’s ‘A thought strikes me; let us swear eternal friend- 
ship,’ is exquisite in its absurdity. 

9. Before speaking of works of Humour, it is necessary, in 
order not to confound them with works of Katire, to define the 
term humour with some strictness. Jlumour is a peculiar 
way of regarding persons, actions, and things, in conformity to 
the peculiar character of the humorist. It is to be carefully 
distinguished from wit, which is the quick apprehension of rela- 
tions between dissimilar ideas— such relations being generally 
verbal rather than real. Humour looks beneath the surface ; 
it does not stay among the familiar outsides and semblances of 
things ; it seizes upon strange out-of-the-way relations between 
ideas, which are real rather than verbal. In this it resembles 
imagination ; and the humorist must indeed possess this fusing 
and reuniting faculty in a high degree ; but the difference is, 
that the relations between ideas which his turn of mind leads 
him to perceive are mostly odd^ strange relations, the exhibition 
of which, while it makes us thoughtful, because the relations 
are real, not verbal merely, awakens also our sense of the 
ludicrous. We may take as an illustration the strange train of 
ideas in which Hamlet indulges in the scene with the grave- 
digger, when he ‘traces in imagination the noble dust of 
Alexander, until he finds it stopping a bung-hole.’ Again, "the 

1 See the works of the Right Hon. John Hookham Frere, with a Memoir, 
eJited Sy his nephews, Sir Bartle and W, E, Frere, 1872. 
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property which has been assigned to humour of looking beneath 
the surface, involves the power of detecting emptv preten- 
sion and hypocrisy, however carefully they may be disguised. 
Under all* the trappings and habiliments with which he seeks 
to veil his littleness, the humorist still detects the insignificant 
creature man; and delights, by homely apologue or humiliat- 
ing comparison, to hold up a yiirror in which he may see him- 
self as he is. This is the^ direction in which the humorist 
approaches very near to the satirist, the distinction being that 
the latter has, while the former has not, a definite moral pur- 
pose, genuine or assuinecf, in lashing and exposing the weak- 
nesses of mankind. Humour is exhibit! ve, satire didactic. In 
humour, as Coleridge says, there is a uni versali sing property; 
satire, on the contrarjf, seizes upon different classes of men, and 
tends always to personality. It seems never to have quite 
lost the memory of the scenes amid^ which it had its origin — 
of the holiday license — the unlimited freedom of heaping 
abuse and ridicule upon individuals, which were allowed to 
the Eleusinian mystics upon their return from the solemn cere- 
monies of initiation. 

10. Sterne, the author of Tristram Shandy and the Senti- 
mental Jotirney, is essentially and above all things a humorist. 
Tristram Shandy is ostensibly a fictitious narrative, but it is 
really a pure work of humour, the narrative being destitute of 
plot, and the incidents only serving to bring out the humorous 
traits and notions of the different characters (Mr. Shandy, Uncle 
Toby, Corporal Trim, &c,), and to give occasion to humorous 
rliapsodies on the part of the author. In Tristram Shandy 
the humour tends to tlic side of satire, while in the Senti- 
mental Journey it tends to the side of sentiment and pathos. 
The well-known episode on the dead donkey, and the story of 
the captive, exhibit this phase of Sterne^s humour. We extract 
the former : — 

The mourner was sitting upon a stone bench at the door, with an 
ass’s pannel and its bridle on one side, which he took up from time to 
time, then laid them down, looked at them, and shook his head. He 
then took his crust of bread out (if his wallet again, as if to eat it, held 
it some time in his hand, then laid it upon the bit of his ass’s bridle, 
looked wistfully at the little arrangement he had made, and then gave 
a sigh. The simplicity of his grief drew numbers about him, and La 
Fleur among the rest, whilst the horses were getting ready; as I con- 
tinued sitting in the post-chaise, 1 could see and hear over their heads. 

He said he had come last from Spain, where he had been from the 
farthe.st borders of Franconia ; and had got so far on his return home 
when his ass died. Every one seemed desirous to know what business 
could have taken so old^and p(X)r a man so far a journey from his own 
home. It had pleased Heaven, be said, to bless him with three sons, 
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the finest lads in all Germany ; but having in one week lost two of the 
eldest of them by the smallpox, and the youngest falling ill of the 
same disteenper, he wavS afraid of being bereft of them all, and made a 
vow, if Heaven would not take him from him aLso, lie ^\pnld go, in 
^ gratitude, to St. lago, in Spain. When the mourner got thus far on his 
story, he stopped to pay nature his tribute, and wept bitterly. He said, 
Heaven had accepted the conditions, and that he iiad set out from his 
cottage with this poor creature, who had been a patient partner of his 
journey ; that it had ate the same broad with him all the way, and was 
unto him as a friend. • 

Everybody who stood about heard the poor fellow with concern ; 
La Fleur offered him money. The nionrder said he did not want it ; it 
was not the value of the ass, but the losstof him. The ass, he said, he 
was assured, loved him ; and upon this, he told them a long story of a 
mischance upon their pasfSage over the Pyrenean mountains, which had 
separated them from each other three days : during which time the ass 
ha^d sought him as much as he had sought thfc ass ; and that they had 
scarce either ate or drunk till they met. ‘Thou hast one comfort, at 
least,* said I, ‘in the lo.ss of thy poor bea.st : Tm sure thou hast been a 
merciful master to him.* ‘Ala,s ! * said the mourner, ‘I thought so when 
he was alive ; but now that he is dead I think otherwise ; I fear the 
weight of myself and my afflictions togf'ther have been too much ftir 
him ; they have shortened the poor creature’s days, and I fear I have 
them to answer for.’ ‘Shame on the world!* said I to myself. ‘Did 
we but love each other as this poor soul loved his ass, ’twould be 
something.* 

11. For pure wit Sydney Smith stands nnrivalled among 
English prose-writers. lie was a sincere and earnest Liberal 
in politics, inheriting from Burke, and other leading members 
of the opposition to Lord ^forth’s government, principles some 
of whicli they had been the first to establisli, while others were 
derived from the Puritans of the sevontei iith century. In 
religion he takes up the utilitarian, common-sense, rationalising 
tone of the eighteenth century; Methodism, is, in his eyes, a 
miserable imposture — a vulgar fanaticism ; religion, unless rich, 
respectable, and prudent — unless countenanced by the well- 
educated and well-to-do classes, presented itself to him in the 
light of a nuisance rather than otherwise. His exertions on 
behalf of the enfranchisement of the Irish Catholics ought never 
to be forgotten. This (juestion forms the subject of Peter 
Plymler/s Letters, written in 1807, in whi(‘h solid reasoning is 
conveyed in a form so piquant, so irrf sistibly witty and racy, 
that even political oppoiK3nts must have read them with delight. 
Peter Plymley writes to his brother Abraham, the Protestant 
clergyman of a country parish in Ireland, and, amongst other 
things, disposes in the following fashion of the charge — not yet 
quite obsolete — which it was then customary to bring against 
the Irish Catholics, because they did not, iiiKStead of demanding 
entire civil and religious equality, overflow with gratitude to 
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their rulers for the partial relief which they had already ob- 
tained. The sixth letter opens thus : — ^ 

Dear Abraham, — What amuses me the most is to hear of the indul- 
gences which the Catholics have received, and their exorbitance in not being 
satisfied with those indulgences. Now, if you complain to me that a man 
is obtrusive and shameless in his requests, and that it is impossible to 
bring him to reason, I must first of^all hear the whole of your conduct 
towards him ; for you may have ^taken from him so much in the first 
^instance, that, in spite of a long series of restitution, a vast latitude for 
petition may still remain b(‘hind. ^ 

There is a village (no matter where) in which the inhabitants, on one 
day in the year, sit dow'n to a dinner prepared at the common expense ; 
by an extraordinary piece of tyranny (which Lord.Hawkesbury would call 
the wisdom of the village ancestors), the inhabitants of three of the streets, 
about a hundred years ago, seized upon the inhabitants of the fourth street, 
bound them hand and foot, laid them upon their backs, and compelled 
them to look on while the rest were stuffing themselves with beef and beer, 
the next year the inhabitants of the persecuted street (though they con- 
tributed an equal quota of the expense) werif treated precisely in the same 
manner. The tyranny grew into a custom ; and (as the manner of our 
nature is) it was considered as the most sacred of all duties to keep these 
poor fellows without their annual dinner. The village was so tenacious of 
this practice, that notliiiig could induce them to resign it ; every enemy to 
it was looked upon as a disbeliever in Divine Providence ; any nefarious 
churchwarden who wished to succeed in his election, had nothing to do but 
to ^represent his antagonist as an abolitionist, in order to frustrate his 
ambition, endanger his life, and throw the village into a state of the most 
dreadful commotion. By degrees, however, the obnoxious street grew to 
be so well peopled, and its inhabitants so firmly united, that their oppres- 
sors, more afraid of injustice, were more disposed to be just. At the next 
dinner they are unbound, the year after allowed to sit upright ; then a bit 
of bread and a glass of water ; till, at last, after a long series of concessions, 
they are emboldened to ask, in pretty plain terms, that they may be allowed 
to sit down at the bottom of the table, and to fill their bellies as well as 
the rest. Forthwith a general cry of shame and scandal : ‘ Ten years ago, 
were you not laid upon your backs 1 Don't you remember what a great 
thing you thought it to get a piece of bread ? How thankful you were for 
cheese-parings I Have you forgotten that memorable era when the lord of 
the manor interfered to obtain for you a slice of the public pudding ? And 
now, with an audacity only equalled by your ingratitude, you have the 
impudence to ask for knives and fork.«, and to request, iii terms too plain 
to be mistaken, that may sit down at table with the rest, and be 
indulged even with beef and beer. There are not more than half-a-dozen 
dishes which we have reserved for ourselves ; the rest has been thrown 
open to you in the utmost profusion ; you have potatoes and carrots, suet 
dumplings, sops in the pan, and delicious toast and water, in incredible 
quantities. Beef, mutton, lamb, pork, and veal are ours ; and if you were 
not the most restless and dissatisfied of human beings, you would never 
think of aspiring to enjoy them.* 

Is not this, my dainty Abraham, the very nonsense and the very insult 
which is talked to and practised \ipon the Catholics ? 

The temptation to,*.inoto juat one good thing out of the 
many hundreds which the lively Canon scattered around him is 
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irresistible. It occurs in a note to the third of these same 
letters qf Peter Plymley. ‘ Panaticisrn/ says Peter — 

‘is Mr. Oainiing’s term for the detection of public abuses ; a term invented 
by him, and adopted by that simious parasite who is always grinning at 
his heels. Nature descends down to infinite smallness. Mr. Canning has 
his parasites ; and if you take a large buzzing bluebottle fly, and look at it 
in a microscope, you may see twenty or thirty little ugly insects crawling 
about it^ which doubtless think their ^y to be the bluest, grandest, mer- 
riest, most important animal in the universe, and are convinced the world 
would be at an end if it ct ased to buzz/^ 


3. Oratory) Journalism, Pamphleteering. 

(> 

12. Orat(jry is of three kinds : that of the pulpit, that of the 
bar, and that of the j)ub]ic assembly, or of the tribune, to use a 
convenient French term. i 

When the oratory of the pulpit addresses itself to questions 
purely religious and moral, or when it interprets Scripture, it 
is called Homiletics or prcacliing, and must be considered in 
connection with theology. When it deals with political ques- 
tions, or celebrates the virtues of individuals, it becomes in the 
strict sense a branch of oratory. The political sermon and the 
funeral oration are as much a part of eloquence as the advocate^s 
address or the speech from the liustings ; — the chief difference 
lying in the conditions of delivery, which give to the pulpit 
orator leisure for careful preparation, and preclude the possi- 
bility of reply. 

In this kind of oratory tlie great names whicdi France can 
boast of immediately occur to us ; - Boucher and the preachers 
of the League, Bossuet, Bourdalouc, and Massillon. In English 
literature we have little that requires notice but the political 
sermons and funeral orations of Jeremy Taylor, and some sermons 
by South. Taylor’s sermon at the funeral of Archbishop Bram- 
hall has some fine passages; yet his success in this kind of 
composition was on the whole inconsiderable. 

13. Tlie oratory of the bar differs from that of the pulpit and 
the tribune in that the conditions under which it exists oblige 
it ordinarily to take for its guiding and animating lights, not 
general moral principles, but legal maxims and decisions ; and, 
even in cases where an appeal to general principles is admissible, 
to give them always a special and immediate application. A 
certain relative inferiority hence attaclies to this kind of elo- 
quence. It is not ordinarily that of the convinced mind, com- 
municating its convictions to others for some high purpose, 
whether that be the exhibition of pure truth or the maintenance 
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of the public welfare, or at lowest the defence of party prin- 
ciples, but that of the advocate whose single aim it is to make 
out his cas^ and advance the interests of his client. Excep- 
tional cases, however, are not uncommon — as on the trials of 
eminent public men or notorious criminals — in which the advo- 
cate appears as the vindicator of human or divine justice, and 
discharge.s a function of great dignity. Of this nature are the 
, orations of Cicero against Verres and Catiline, and, among our- 
selves, the speeches of Burl^ on the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings. But the instances are more common in which lawyers 
in public trials have been the instruments of royal suspicion or 
party hate. Never was eloquence more .sKamcfiilly prostituted 
than by Coke in his prgsecution of Raleigh, or by Bacon when 
he apf)eared against his benefactor Essex. 

14. The oratory of the public assembly is illustrated in Eng- 
lish literature by a long roll of historic names, some of which 
are not unlikely to rival in perpetuity of renown the names of 
the great orators of antiquity. Far above all others rises the 
eloquence of Burke. The following extract from his Speech at 
Bristol previous to the Election in 1780, refers to tlie demoralis- 
ing effects of the penal laws against the Catholics : — 

In thivs situation men not only shrink from the. frowns of a stern magi- 
strate, but they are obliged to fly from their very species. The seeds of 
destruction are sown in civil intercourse, in social habitudes. The blood of 
wholesome kindred is infected. Their tables and beds are surrounded with 
snares. All the means given by Providence to make life safe and com- 
fortable are perverted into instruments of terror and torment. This 
species of universal subserviency, that makes the very servant who waits 
behind your chair the arbiter of your life and fortune, has such a tendency 
to degrade and aba.se mankind, and to deprive them of that assured and 
liberal state of mind which alone can make us what we ought to be, that I 
vow to God I would sooner bring myself to put a man to immediate death 
for opinions I disliked, and so get rid of the man and his opinions at once, 
than to fret him with a feverish being, tainted with the gaol distemper of 
a contagious servitude, to keep him above ground an animated mass of 
putrefaction, corrupted himself and corrupting all about him. 

Th« eulogium upon Sir George Savile, a little farther on, 
has a terse and classic turn of expression, which our language, 
from its want of inflexions, has rarely attained to : — 

I hope that few things which have a tendency to bless or to adorn life 
have wholly escaped my observation in my passage through it I have 
sought the acquaintance of that gc.dleinan, and have seen him in all 
situations. He is a true genius ; with an understanding vigorous, and 
acute, and refined, and distinguishing even to excess ; and illuminated 
with a most unbounded, peculiar, and original cast of imagination. With 
these he possesses many temal and instrumental advantages ; and he 
makes use of them all. His fortune is among the largest ; a fortune which, 
wholly unencumbered as it is with one single charge from luxury, vanity, 
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or excess, sinks under the benevolence of its dispenser. T|iis private 
benevolence, expanding itself into patriotism, renders his whole being the 
estate of 'ohe public, in which he has not reserved a 'peculium for himself of 
profit, diversion, or relaxation. During the session, the fir<t»t in and the 
last out of the House of Commons, he passes from the senate to the camp ; 
and seldom seeing the seat of his ancestors, he is always in the senate to 
serve his country, or in the field to defend it. 

15. The function of the jounvilist so far resembles that of 
the orator, that its object also is to produce immediate convic- 
tion or persuasion, with a view to Action. Hut he speaks to his 
audience through the broad-sheet, iF)t by word of mouth. The 
extensive use of this mode of addres-^ in modern times is attri- 
butable, partly to the populousness and geographical extent of 
modern communities, partly to the • i#ieieased diffusion of a 
certain grade of culture, partly also to the invention of a variety 
of mechanical contrivances, met by corresponding social arrange- 
ments, by which the journalist is enabled to address his readers 
at regular and brief intervals. At Athens the sovereign people 
all resided within easy reach of the Tnyx or the l)ioriysiac 
theatre, so that the orators who led them could reach them 
through their ears, and w'ere not compelled, like our journalists, 
to appeal to citizens living at a distance through the eye. It 
must be notcid that the journalist and the circulator of news, 
though the two o dices are usually combined in practice, have 
distinct functions in theory. Newspapers originated, as the 
name itself implies, in the attempt to discharge tlie humbler 
office, that of collecting and disseminating news. But as the 
demand for correct and frequent intelligence increased, and the 
means of sujiplying it wxre also multiplied, the conductors of 
newspapers natiiially seized the opportunity thus afforded them 
of accompanying their news with tlieir own comments and 
explanations. It is from the power and social influence which 
the able use of these opportunities has secured to it that the 
newspaper press has received the name of the Fourth Estate^ 
and that journalism has almost risen to the dignity of a pro- 
fession. At the pres(‘nt day the journalist sometimes discards 
the business of a circulator of news altogether — as in the in- 
stance of the SalAirday Review, The newspaper, ns originally 
understood, is now represented only by Government and mer- 
cantile gazette.s, and similar publications. 


16. The pamphlet, whether its ends be political or politico- 
religious, is equivalent to an elaborate speech, which by means 
of the printing-press obtains a diffusion immeasurably exceed- 
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ing that ■\jrhich oral delivery can accomplish. In a country 
where the press is free, this indirect kind of oratory is sure to 
be largely resorted to, especially in times of political agitation ; 
and many an* eager political theorist, whom compulsory silence 
would have turned into a conspii-ator, has relieved his excite- 
ment by writing, and proved innocuous us a pamphleteer. The 
Civil War of the seventeenth cei^ury, the reign of Anne, and 
the fifty years terminating in 4835, are the periods at which 
pamphleteering has most flourished amongst us. We will give 
specimens from the first and third periods. Few pamphlets com- 
posed in the first have much^litcrary value, except the politico- 
religious tracts of Milton. The following extract forms a portion 
of his eulogy upon the Long Parliament in the Apology for 
Smectymnuus : — * 

With Buch a majesty had their wisdom begirt itself, that whereas others 
had levied war to subdue a nation that sought^for peace, they sitting here 
in peace could so many miles extend tlie force of their single words as to 
overawe the dissolute stoutness of an armed power, secretly stirred up and 
almost hired against them. And having by a solemn protestation vowed 
themselves and the kingdom anew to God and His service, and by a 
prudent foresight above what their fathers thought on, prevented the 
dissolution and frustration of their designs by an untimely breaking up ; 
notwithstanding all the treasonous plots against them, all the rumours 
either of rebellion or invasion, they have not been yet brought to change 
their constant resolution, ever to think fearlessly of their own safeties, and 
hopefull) of the commonwealth ; which hath gained them such an admira- 
tion from all good men, tiiat now they hear it as their ordinary surname 
to be saluted the fathers of their country, and sit as gods among daily 
petitions and public thanks flowing in upon them. Which doth so little 
yet exalt them in their own thoughts, that with all gentle affability and 
courteous acceptance, they both i-eceive and return that tribute of thanks 
which is tendered tliem ; testifying their zeal Jind desire to spend them- 
selves as it were piecemeal upon the grievances and wn>ngs of their dis- 
tressed nation ; inscunnch that the nn*anest artisans and labourers, at 
other times also women, and often the younger sort of servants, assembling 
with their complaints, and that sometimes in a less humble guise than fur 
petitioners, have come with confi<leiice that neither their meanness would 
be rejected, nor their simplicity contomnod, nor yet their urgency distasted, 
either by the dignity, wisdom, or moderation of that supreme senate ; nor 
did they depart unsati>stied. 

17. Among the innumerable tracts and pamphlets produced 
in the third period, the following passage is selected almost at 
rtuidom; it is from a pamphlet written by Lord Byron in 1821, 
ill the form of a letter to a friend in England, examining the 
Kev. W. Bowles’s strictures on the life and writings of Pope. 
The passage is interesting as embodying one great poeVs deli- 
berate estimate of another : — 

Of pope I have expressed my opinion elsewhere, as also of the effects 
which the present attempts at poetry have had upon our literature. If 
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any great national or natural convulsion could or should overwhelm your 
country in such sort as to sweep Great Britain from the kingdoms of the 
earth, ^vnd leave only that — after all, the most living of human things — 
a dead language, to be studied, and read, and imitated, by the wise of 
future and far generations upon foreign shores ; if your literature should 
become the learning of mankind, divested of party cabals, temporary 
fashions, and national pride and prejudice, an Englishman, anxious that 
the posterity of strangers should kncnv that there had been such a thing as 
a British epic and tragedy, might wish for the preservation of Shakspeare 
and Milton ; but the surviving world would snatch Pope from the wreck, 
and let the rest sink with the people. He is the only poet that never 
shocks ; the only poet whose faultlessncss has been made his reproach. 
Cast your eye over his productions ; con.^ider their extent, and contemplate 
their variety —pastoral, passion, mock-heroic, translation, satire, ethics — all 
excellent, and often perfect. 


4. History :—Corteinporary and Retrospective. 

18. Under this general licading we iiicliule true narratives 
of all kinds. For the faithful record of any actual human 
experience whatever may he regarded as a work subsidiary to, 
and promotive of, tlie end of History proper; which is, the 
representation of the evolution, either of the general life of 
mankind (universal history), or of the life of some one nation 
in particular. Biography of every description is thus included 
among the departments subsidiary to history. Indeed it has 
been proved by some late brilliant examples — in the case of 
Macaulay’s England for instance — that the historian who 
rightly understands his business can glean nearly as much 
material suitable for his purpose from the lives of private per- 
sons as from those of princes, statesmen, or generals. Accounts 
of voyages and travels are also, though more remotely, subsidiary 
to history. Arthur Young’s Travels in If ranee before the Revo- 
lution and Laing’s Notes (fa Traveller are cases in point. And 
even the descriptions given by the first explorers of wild unin- 
habited regions arc subsidiary to the history of later genera- 
tions. To the historian of America, the narrative of Raleigli’s 
blind and struggling progress along the swampy coasts of North 
Carolina, while engaged in laying the foundations of the colony 
of Virginia, cannot fail to be of the highest use and interest. 
So when the history of the Australian Colonies comes to be 
written, the works of Mitchell, Sturt, Grey, I-eichhardt, and 
other hardy explorers, will assuredly furnish a large portion of 
the matter of its introductory clmptcrs. 

19. History proper is of two kinds : 1. contemporary ; 2. re- 
trospective or reflective. A third kind — philosophical history 
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— has been added by some German metaphysicians.^ By this 
is meant the sciehtific exhibition of the manner in which the 
state of human society in any given generation inevitably causes, 
through the operation of physical laws, the state of society 
found ill the next generation. As, however, the life of a nation 
or of the race is evolved by human actions, and it has not yet 
been proved, however confidently asserted, by these philoso- 
phers, that such actions are sifbject to physical necessity — in 
other words, that the human wjll is not free — those who believe 
in the opposite doctrines of responsibility and freewill are not 
disposed to admit the possibility of history being correctly 
written upon such a hypothesis. 

20. (1.) Under the description of contemporary history are 
comprised, in English liferature, many works which from the 
literary point of view have little value, together with a few 
which are of rare excellence. Liuyow’s and Whitlockc’s 
Memoirs, relating to the Civil War of Charles I/s time, and 
May’s History of the Long Parliament^ are flat in style, and 
dull through deficiency of descriptive power. Clarendon’s His- 
tory of the Great Rebellion is the most important contempo- 
rary history that we possess ; next to it may be named Burnet’s 
History of his Own Times and Horace Walpole’s Memoirs of 
the^Lasf Ten Years of the Reign of George IL 

21. Clarendon’s history is a work with which the student of 
our literature should make himself familiar. Of course the 
book is riQt impartial, nor entirely trustworthy. For not only 
was the author a keen partisan on the Royalist side ; he was also 
a lawyer, and had a legal turn of mind ; and was thence dis- 
qualified to a certain degree from weighing the conduct and 
aims of the diftbrent parties in oven scales. The Puritans on 
the one hand, and the Catholics on the other, were pursuing 
objects which the law of the land, in establishing the Church 
of England, had condemned ; and tin's is reason enough with 
Clarendon for branding those; objects as bad, and their pursuit 
as criminal. For instance, he thus speaks of the infamous 
sentence passed on Prynne and his fellow-sulferers, referred to 
above at p. 286 : — 

These three persons (Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton) having been, for 
several follies and libelling humours, first gently repreliended, and after, 
for their incur rigiblenes-s, more severely censured, and imprisoned, found 
some means in prison of correspondence, which was not before known to 
be between them ; and to combine themselves in a more pestilent and 


t See HegeFs Philosophie dei* Oeschichte^ 
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seditious libel than they had ever before vented ; in \vhich the honour 
of the king, queen, counsellors, and bishops was with equal license blasted 
and traduced ; which was faithfully dispersed by their proselytes in the 
city. The authors were quickly and easily known, and^had indeed too 
much ingenuity to deny it, and w’ere thereupon brought together to the 
Star Chamber, ore tenus, where they behaved thems(dves with marvellous 
insolence, with full confidence demanding ‘that the bishops who sat in 
the court* (being only the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London) ‘might not be present, because they were their enemies, and so 
parties;* which, how scandalous and ridiculous soever it seemed then 
there, was good logic and good law two years after in Scotland, and served 
to banish the bishops of that kingdom both from the council-table and the 
assembly. Upon a very patient and soXemn hearing, in as full a court as 
ever I saw in that place, without any difference in opinion or dissenting 
voice, they were all three censured, as scandalous, seditious, and infamous 
persons, ‘to lose their ears in the pillory, and to be imprisoned in several 
gaols during the king’s pleasure all whicl/was executed with rigour and 
severity enough. 


But whatever defects, whether of matter or manner, may 
be alleged against this work, the style is so attractive — has 
such an equable, easy, arid dignified flow — that it can never 
cease to be popular. Perhaps Clarend(m’s greatest merit is his 
skill in character-drawing. Take, for example, the cliaracter of 
Hampden : — 

He was a gentleman of a good family in Buckinghamshire, and born to 
a fair fortune, and of a most civil and affable demeanour. In his entrance 
into the world, he indulged to himself all the license in sports, and 
exercises, and company, which was used by men of the most jolly con- 
versation. Afterwards, he retired to a more reserved aiul melancholy 
society, yet pre>erving his own natural cheerfulness and vivacity, and, 
above all, a flowing courtesy to all men ; though they who conversed 
nearly with him ft>und him growing into a dislike of the ecclesiastical 
government of tlie Church, yet most believed it rather a dislike of some 
churchmen, ami of some introducements of theirs, which he apprehended 
might disquiet the public peace. He was rather of reputati()n in his own 
country than of public discourse or fame in the kingdojn, before the 
business of ship-money ; but tiien he grew the argument of all tongues, 
every man inquiring wh** and what he was that durst, at his own charge, 
support the liberty and property of the kingdom, and rescue his country, 
as he thought, from being made a prey to th<^ court. His carriage through- 
out this agitation was with that rare temper and modesty, that they who 
watched him narrowly to find sorn^ advantage against his person, to make 
him less resolute in his cause, were compelled to give him a just testimony. 
And the judgment that Was given against hinr infinitely more advanced 
him than the service for which it was given. When this parliament 
began (being returned knight of the shire for the county where he lived), 
the eyes of all men were fixed ou him as their •patricB pater ^ and the pilot 
that must steer the vessel through the tempests and rocks which threatened 
tt. And 1 am persuaded his power and interest at that time was greater 
to do good or hurt than any man’s in the kingdom, or than any man in 
his rank hath had in any time ; for his reputation of honesty was universal, 
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and his affections seemed so publicly guided that no corrupt or private 
ends could bias them. 


After he wa% among those members accused by the king of high treason, 
ho was much altered ; his nature and carriage seeming much fiercer than 
it did before. And, without question, when he first drew the sword he 
threw away the scabbard ; for he passionately opposed the overture made 
by the king for a treaty from Nottingham, and as eminently, any ex- 
pedient that might have producediany accommodations in this that was 
at Oxford ; and was principally relied on to prevent any infusions which 
might be made into the Earl of Essex towards peace, or to render them 
ineffectual if they were made ; and was, indeed, much more relied on 
by that part}' than the general^ himself. In the first entrance into the 
troubles he undertook the command of a regiment of foot, and performed 
the duty of a colonel on all occasions most punctually. He was very 
temperate in diet, and a supreme governor over all his passions and 
affections, and had thereby a great power over other men’s. He was of 
an industry and vigilance not to be tired out or wearied by the most 
laborious ; and of parts not to be imposed upon by the most subtle or 
sharp j and of a perstjrial courage equal to Ids best parts ; so that he was 
an enemy not to be wished wherever he miglit have been made a friend ; 
and as much to be apprehended where he was so as any man could 
deserve to be. And therefore his death was no less pleasing to the one 
party than it was condoled in the other. In a word, what was said of 
Oinna might well be applied to him — ‘He had a head to contrive, and a 
tongue to persuade, and a hand to execute any mischief,* His death, 
therefore, seemed to be a great deliverance to the nation. 


22, Burnet’s Ovm Times is a work by no means uniformly 
accur<ite, and tloes not rise above the level of a plain conversa- 
tional style; it however throws much valuable light on the 
history of civil tnmsactions in England and Scotland during 
the latter half of the seventeenth century. This writer also is 
graphic, and probably faithful, in his delineations of character. 

Horace Walpole, son of the Whig statesman, Sir Robert 
Walpole, had a near view during his long life of the secret 
machinery by wliich the state policy of Britain was set in 
motion, and we liave the results of his observation in his 
Memoirs above mentioned, as well as in the lively and lengthy 
series of his Letters, But Horace, though polished and keen, 
is by no means a genial writer: selfish himself, he did not 
much believe in human disinterestedness; and, without the 
large intellectual grasp of Gibbon, he Avas destitute of those 
strong human sympathies and antipathies which impart a cer- 
tain interest to the works of much inferior men. 

23. (2.) Retrospective history may bo cither legendary or 
evidential; by which is meant, history the statements of 
which on matters of far ^ rest on probalde moral evidence. The 
legendary history relates events supposed to occur at distant 
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periods, the evidence for which is mere popular tradition. In 
such a history, no event or connection of events— no names or 
genealdgies — can be accepted as accurately corresponding to 
reality. Yet, as there are usually certain grain^ of historic 
truth deducible from even the most imaginative of these 
histories, and as the writers at any rate suppose themselves 
to be relators of fact, not fictipn, the reader must not confound 
this class of works with fictitious narratives. Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s Historia Britonum is a pure legendary history. 
All the old English chroniclers begin their histories, just as 
Livy does, with legendary recitals, *of which Geoffrey’s work is 
the principal source.- In most of them a portion of evidential 
history succeeds, compiled from the writings of their prede- 
cessors. This is followed by the nafrative of contemporary 
events, which is usually the only portion of such works that 
has any value. 

24. Retrospective histories of the evidential class proceed upon 
the same principles, whether they treat of ancient or of modern 
civilisation. The same critical rules are appealed to in each 
case for the purpose of testing the credibility of the witnesses, 
ascertaining the dates, or other circumstances connected with 
the composition of documents — in short, for accomplishing the 
great end of this kind of historical writing, which is to paint' 
a past age as it really was. We proceed to notice the chief 
works of this class in English literature, proceeding from an- 
cient to modern history, 

25. The vast sweep taken in the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire exhibits Gibbon’s wonderful capacity, not only 
for mastering and reproducing the sequence and connection of 
events through a long and obscure ])eriod in the principal 
countries of Europe and Asia, but also for dealing with what 
may be called the statics of the subject, in those detailed, con- 
sistent, and luminous pictures which he draws of the state of 
society, as existing in a particular country at a particular time. 
The main body of the work commences with the reign of Trajan 
(a.d. 98) and ends with the fall of the hlastern Empire (a.d. 
1453); but three supplementary chapters ‘review the state 
and revolutions of the Roman city’ (to which, it will be re- 
membered, Gibbon had limited his original design) from the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century. Rut though it is difficult to 
speak too highly of the genius displayed in this memorable 
work, it must be added that the fidelity of the historical 
picture which it exhibits is greatly marred by the Sadducean 
scepticism of the writer. When a Christian bishop or doctor 
or a religious king comes before his field of vision, it is not in 
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Gibbon to be just ; he cannot or will not believe that such a 
man was anytliing more than a compound of enthusiasm and 
superstition, in whom morality was always ready to give way 
to ecclesiastical considerations; and his sneering cavils seem 
to leave their trail upon the purest virtue, the most exalted 
heroism, which the times that he writes of produced for the 
instruction of mankind, lie is jn thorough sympathy with no 
one except Julian the Apostate. Again, his ardent attachment 
to the civilisation and literature of Greece and Rome involved 
him in a partial blindness and unfairness to the immense im- 
portance of the part playetl by the Teutonic race in modern 
history ; and this unfairness does certaiifly, to some extent, 
affect the general value of his history, considered as a trust- 
worthy picture of a greJt sefiuence of events. 

Dr. Arnold’s unfinished Roman history, based upon that of 
Niebuhr, extends from the founding pf the city to the middle 
of the second Punic war. Two ad«litional volumes, written at 
an earlier period, hut not published till after the autlior’s death, 
carry on the history of the Roniau Commonwealth from the 
close of the second Punic ar to the death of Augustus, with a 
separate chapter on the reign of Trajan. 

Among those who have written the history of England, 
Scotland, or Ireland, it is impossible to do more than mention 
a few prominent names. 

26. Sir Thomas More’s History of the Reiyn of Edward V, 
is a youthful and rhetorical production, which, according to 
Horace Walpole, who, in his Historic Doubts respect in g 
Richard ///., has sifted the whole matter very ably, will 
nowhere stand a critical examination and confrontation with 
the original autluirities. Lord Bacon’s History of Henry VII, j 
though composed in a liomely style, is a masterly work. Men’s 
motives are deeply probed, and their actions wdsely weighed ; 
laws and events affecting the course of trade, the progress of 
agriculture, and the v^elfare of particular classes of society, 
are carefully recorded and examined; truth without disguise 
seems to l)e the writer’s paramount design ; and characters are 
drawn as by an eye that saw all and a band that could paint 
all. Milton’s History of England is a mere fragment Neal’s 
History of the Puritans, ai^d another of New England by the 
same author, are both valuable works, because carefully based 
on documentary and oral evidence. But the most eminent 
historians of the seventeenth century belong to the contem- 
porary class. 

In the next century^ and down to 1860, Ave can barely 
mention the names of Rapin, Carte, Lord Hailes, Belsham, and 

2 Q 
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Adolphus, Hume’s clear and manly style would have ensured 
to his History of England a longer pre-eminence had not his in- 
dolence allowed inaccuracies and a want of references to deform 
his work. Robertson’s History of Scotland is plealant reading, 
hut uncritical. The work similarly entitled by Sir Walter Scott 
embraces all the earlier portions of the history, from a,d. 80 
to the accession of Mary, Queen of Scots, which Robertson 
had omitted. Moore’s History of Ireland is a work un- 
worthy of his genius. Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History of 
Ireland^ embracing the period irom the conversion of the 
Irish by St. Patrick to the loss of Vheir national independence 
in the twelfth century, is a calm, dispassionate, and profoundly 
learned work. 

27. No very signal success has beAi achieved by English 
writers in compiling histories of modern Continental States. 
Knolles* History of the Tnrks must be named under this head; 
and Coxe’s Memoirs of the Ho^ise of Austria^ and Russell’s 
Modern Europe^ and Carlyle’s History of Frederick //, Here 
also must be placed Arnold’s Introductory Lectures on Modern 
History^ which contain several brilliant sketches. One such 
passage we extract : — 


Ten years afterwards there broke out by far the most alarming 
danger of universal dominion whicii had ever threatened Europe. The 
most military people in Europe became engaged in a war for their 
very existence. Invasion on the frontiers, civil war and all imaginable 
horrors raging within — the ordinary relations of life went to wrack, 
and every Frenchman became a soldier. It was multitude numerous 
as the hosts of Persia, but animated by the courage and skill and 
energy of the old Romans. One thing alone was wanting, that which 
Pyrrhus said the Romans wanted to enable tliem to conquer the world — 
a general and a ruler like himself. There was wanted a master- hand 
to restore and maintain peace at home, and to concentrate and direct 
the immense military resources of France against her foreign enemies. 
And such an one appeared in Napoleon. Pacifying La Vendfc, receiving 
back the emigrants, restoring the Church, remodelling the law, person- 
ally absolute, yet carefully preserving and maintaining all the great 
points which the nation had won at the Revolution, Napoleon united in 
himself not only the power but the whole will of France, and that 
power and will were guideti by a genius for war such as Europe bad 
never seen since Csesar. The effect was absolutely magical. In 
November 1799 he was made First Consul ; be foiiiid France humbled 
by defeats, her Italian conquests lost, het allies invaded, her own frontier 
threatened. He took the field in May 1800, and in June the whole 
fortune of the war was changed, and Austria driven out of Lombardy 
by the victory of Marengo. Still the Hoot! of the tide rose higher and 
higher, and every successive wave of its advance swept away a king- 
dom. Earthly state has never reached a prouder pinnacle than when 
Napoleon, in June 1812, gathered his army at Dresden, and there re- 
ceived the homage of subject kings. And now what was the principal 
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adversary of this tremendous power? by whom was it checked, and 
resisted, and put down ? By none, and by nothing, but the direct and 
manifest interposition of God I • 

• 

28. Orme, Mill, and Elphiii.stone are the chief authorities 

for the history of India. The first two confine their attention 
to British India, but Elphinstone’s work treats chiefly of the 
times anterior to European o^cii^ation. For the history of the 
colonial dependencies of Euroi)ean States, Robertson (in his 
History of America) and Bryan Edwards, author of a History 
of Jamaica, are the only names of much importance. Prescott, 
Bancroft, and other American writers, have ably taken up 
that portion of the subject which relates to the American 
continent. • 

29. Mr. James and Captain Brenton have written the 
naval history of Britain. The latter has the advantage in 
style, the former in accuracy and Clearness of arrangement. 
Sir William Napier’s work on the Peninsular War is a 
military history of a high order. The eloquent passage which 
follows refers to the closing struggle of the battle of Albuera : — 

The conduct of a few brave men soon changed this state of affairs. 
Colonel Robert Arhvithnot, pushing between the do\ible fire of the mis- 
taken troops, arrested that mischief ; while Cole, with the fusiliers, 
flanked by a battalion of the Lnsitanian Legion under Colonel Hawk- 
shawe, mounted the hill, dispersed the lancers, recovered the captured 
guns, and appeared on the right of Hought<ai's brigade exactly as 
Abercrombie passed it on the left. 

Such a gallant line, issuing from the midst of the smoke, and rapidly 
separating itself from the confused and broken multitude, startled the 
enemy's heavy masses, which were increasing and pressing onwards as 
to an assured victory ; they wavered, hesitated, and then vomiti#ig forth 
a storm of fire, hastily endeavoured to enlarge their front, while a fearful 
discharge of grape from their artillery whistled through the British 
ranks. Myers was killed ; Cole, and the three colonels, Kllis, Blakeney, 
and Hawkshawe, fell wounded ; and the fusilier battalions, struck by 
the iron tempest, reeled and staggered like sinking ships. Suddenly 
and sternly recovering, they closed with their terrible enemies, and 
then was seen with what a strength and majesty the British soldier 
fights. In vain did Soult by voice and gesture animate his Frenchmen ; 
in vain did the noblest veterans, extricating themvselves from the 
crowded columns, sacrifice their lives to gain time for the mass to bear 
up on such a fair field : in vain did the mass it'^elf bear up, and, fiercely 
striving, fire indiscriminately ^ipon friends and foes, while the horse- 
men, hovering nptm their flank, threatened to charge the advancing 
line. Nothing could stop tliat astonishing infantry. No sudden burst 
of undisciplined valour, no nervous enthusiasm, weakened the stability 
of their order; their flashing eyes were bent on the dark columns in 
their front; their measured tread shook the ground; their murderous 
volleys swept away the hei* 1 of every formation ; their deafening shouts 
overpowered the dissonant cries which arose from all parts of the 
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tumultuous crowd, as, foot by foot, and with a horrid carnage, it was 
driven by the incessant vigour of the attack to the farthest edge of the 
hill. In* vain did the French reserves, joining with the struggling 
multitude, endeavour to sustain the fight ; their efforts cy^ly increased 
the irremediable confusion, and the mighty mass, giving way like a 
loosened cliff, went headlong down the ascent. The rain flowed after 
in streams discoloured with blood, and fifteen hundred unwounded 
men, the remnant of six thousand unconquerable British soldiers, stood 
triumphant on the fatal hill. 


Biography: its Divisions j Diaries, Letters. 

30. This branch t)f literature opens with autobiographies, 
which, when well executed, constitute its most valuable and 
interesting portion. We have little ‘to set by the side of 
the charming ‘ Memomes/ in innumerable volumes, which form 
so piquant a portion o,f the literature of France. Scott's 
autobiography, printed at the beginning of tlic Life by Lock- 
hart, is admirable; but unfortunately it is only a fragment, 
and breaks off when the hero has reached his twentieth 
year. A similar fragment by Southey, though longer, makes 
less progress, for it terminates at the fifteenth year, nor do 
we much regret its unfinished state. Gibbon's Memoirs are 
much in the French style and manner, and form perhaps the 
most interesting and best executed autobiography that we 
possess. Baxter also, Hume, and Priestley, have each given us 
an account of his life and opinions. 

In Biography, exclusive of autobiography, we may dis- 
tinguish — (1) general compilations ; (2) national compilations ; 
(3) class biographies; (4) personal biographies. Of tlie first 
kind, it is to our reproach that until the last few years we have 
had no specimen deserving of mention. To tlie Biographie 
Universelle and the Conversations- Lexicoji we liad for a long 
time nothing to oppose but the insignificant compilations of 
Aikin, Grainger, and Gorton. Alexander Chalmers was the 
first to bring out a biographical dictionary of some pretension. 

(2.) Of the second kind, we have the Biographia Britan- 
nica^ a work of great research, though witli many serious 
omissions. The original edition embraced the entire alphabet ; 
but its defects were so glaring as to detc^rmine Dr, Kippis and 
others to undertake a re-issue of the work upon an enlarged 
scale ; the new edition, however, was never carried farther than 
the commencement of the letter F. This work is now entirely 
superseded by the Dictionary of National Biography^ edited by 
Mr. Leslie Stephen. Fuller's Worthies of Emgland^ noticed at 
page 343, may be mentioned here. 
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(3.) Of class biographies — not to mention the Latin works 
of Leland, Bale, and Pitsciis, ‘ De Illustribus Britanniae Scrip- 
torihus^ — the chief examples are Walton’s Lives of Anglican 
Divines (iricluding Hooker, Donne, and Sanderson), Wood’s 
Athence Oxonienses^ Avhich is a collection of short memoirs of 
Oxford men, Johnson’s Lives of the Pods, and Hartley Cole- 
ridge’s Biographia Borealis, o^ Lives of Northern Worthies. 
From Johnson’s account of ®ray we extract a passage strongly 
characteristic of his peculiar^ style : — 

The Bard appears, at the ft:st view, to be, as Algarotti and others 
have remarked, an imitation of the prophecy of Nereus. Algarotti 
thinks it superior to its original ; and, if preference depends on the 
imagery and animation of the two poems, hi.s judgment is right. There 
is in the Bard more force, more thought, and more variety. But to 
copy is less than to invent ; and the copy has been unhappily produced 
at the wrong timt‘. The fiction of Horace was to the Romans credible ; 
but its revival disgusts us with apparent «,nd unconquerable falsehood. 
Incredulus odi. 

To select a sipgidar event, and swell it to a giant s bulk by fabulous 
appendages of spectres and predictions, has little difEculty ; for he that 
forsakes the probable may always find the marvellous. And it has little 
use ; we are affected only as we believe ; we are improved only as we 
find something to be imitated or declined. I do not see that the Bard 
promotes any truth, moral or political. 

His stanzas are too long, esp<‘cially his epodes ; the ode is finished 
before the ear has learned its measures, and consequently before it can 
receive pleasure from their consonance and recurrence. 

Of the first stanza the abrupt beginning has been celebrated ; but 
technical beauties can give praise only to the inventor. It is in the 
power of every man to rush abruptly upon his subject that has read the 
ballad of Johnny Anmirong — 

Is there ever a man in all Scotland , . . 

The initial resemblances or alliterations, ‘ ruin, ruthless, helm, or hau- 
berk/ are below the grandeur of a poem that endeavours at sublimity. 


(4.) Among personal biographies, Boswell’s of Johnson 
liolds confessedly the lirst place. ' Next to it in point of literary 
value, but of c(|uai if not greater intrinsic interest, comes Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott It must be owned that we English have 
not done that part of our hero-worship particularly well which 
consists in writing good Lives of our heroes. Toland’s and 
Philips’ Lives of Milton, and Noble’s memoirs of Cromwell 
and his family, all fall far beneath their subjects. RufFhead’s 
Life of Pope is utterly contemptible. Dryden and Swift have 
fared better, having found a competent and zealous biographer 
in Scott. Southey sik- y gained much credit by his biographies 
of Wesley and Nelson; and it may be said genersdly that 
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during the present century we have done much to make up 
for our ^ast deficiencies in this department. Scott^s Life of 
Napoleon is rather a history of the revolutionary period than 
a personal memoir. Between 1840 and 1850 the most note- 
worthy biographies that appeared were Arnold’s Life by 
Stanley, and the Life^ Diary, and Letters of Mr, Wilherforce, 
edited, by his sons. An excellent Life of Pope has been lately 
written (1889) by Mr. W. J. Coulthope. 

31. Diaries and Letters, if published separately, are to be 
regarded as so much biographical or historical material. The 
Diary of Burton (Ch. IV. § 58) ftirows much light on the 
political history of the time. Those of Samuel Pepys and 
John Evelyn, in the rMgn of Charles II., take a more exten- 
sive range ; we derive from them much* curious information as 
to the literature, art, manners, and morals of that age. The 
Diary and Letters of Madame D^Arhlay, the authoress of 
Cecilia, are somewhat disappointing. We liave full details of 
the private life of the court of George III., at which the lively 
Frances Burney figured in the capacity of a waiting-woman to 
the queen ; — but what a dismal court it was ! what an absence 
not only of gaiety and brilliancy, but even of ordinary refine- 
ment! In collections of Letters, our literature is rather rich. 
The correspondence of Horace Walpole — that prince of letter- 
writers — with Sir Horace Mann, the Hon. Seymour Conway, 
and others, the Letters and Speeches of Crommdl, edited hy 
Mr. Carlyle, and those of Cowper, by Southey, are among the 
chief contributions to this branch of literature. Pope rose in 
this, as in every other intellectual effort, to the highest excel- 
lence ; his Letters to Swift and others seem to be the perfec- 
tion of letter-writing. 


5. Theology: its Divisions. 

32. The general cliaracter of English theology, which is of 
course chiefly of Protestant authorship, stamps it as contro- 
versial and occasional. Except works of pure learning, its 
most vigorous and famous productions have all been either 
defensive or aggre.ssive. They have .also been occasional ; that 
is, they have been designed to suit some immediate purpose, 
and have sprung out of some special conjuncture of circum- 
stances — differing in this respect from most of the great works 
of Roman theologians, at least in later times, which have 
usually either been the fruit of the accumulated study and 
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meditation of years, or have grown out of systematic courses of 
lectures. 

We may best find a clue through the immense labyrinth 
of theologi^l literature by dividing the subject into several 
branches, and then examining the chief works written by 
English divines in each branch. These divisions may be thus 
stated: — (1) Doctrinal Theology; (2) Moral Theology; (3) 
Hermeneutics and Biblical •Criticism ; (4) Symbolical; (5) 
Patristic ; (6) Eationalising Theology ; (7) Pastoral Theology, 
or Homiletics ; (8) Devotiofial Theology. To these* it will be 
convenient to add (9) Polemics, for the purpose of including a 
large class of works which draw successively upon all store- 
houses of theological argument to meet the exigencies of con- 
troversy, and cannot, ttierefore, be fitly classed under any one 
of the preceding heads. 

33. J*ure doctrinal discussions have not, on the whole, 
found much favour with English diVines ; at least, unless we 
go back to the Subtle Doctor, Duns Scotus, Alexander Hales 
the Irrefragable, and other great British thinkers of the 
Middle Age. An exception, however, must be made to this 
remark in favour of the sacramental controversy, on which an 
immense number of tracts and treatises have been written. 
Upon other doctrinal topics the important books that exist 
may be soon enumerated. They are — Field^s Book of the 
GJmrcli (1628), Bulhs Dpfejmo Fidei Nicaensdy Sherlock^s 
Vindication of tlie Doctrine of the Trinity (1690), written 
against the Socinians, Wall on Infant Baptism^ and Water- 
land^s Vindication of Christas Divinity (1719), in reply to the 
Arian, Dr. Clarke. Dr. Richard Field was a favourite with 
James 1., who useil to say of him, ‘ Truly this is a field which 
the Lord hath blessed.' In his Book of the Churchy written 
in reply to Stapleton and others, after laying down from 
Scripture and the Fatliers the notes of the true Church, he 
endeavoured to show that these notes had been obliter- 
ated from the Roman communion, and were all to be found 
in the Anglican. The discussion is mainly doctrinal, and 
turns upon the interpretation of the terms unity, indefecti- 
bility, sanctity, &c., in which the definition of the Church was 
expressed alike by the High Church Anglicans and their 
opponents. 

Bishop BulBs famous Defent^io was primarily intended as a 
x’oply to Petavius, the learned author of the Rationarium Tern- 
porum^ who had remarked that the language held by the 
Fathers of the early Church prior to the Council of Nice, 
respecting the divinity of the Son, was often loose, ambiguous. 
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and even, if the literal meaning of the words were pressed, 
heterodox.^ This statement had been eagerly seized and 
made th^^ most of by Arian and Socinian controversialists. In 
opposition both to them and to Petavius, Bull mainfeins in this 
work the perfect orthodoxy, not only of the sentiments, but 
of the language of the Ante-Nicene Fathers. In doing so, Mr. 
flallam considers that he is not always candid or convincing. 

Sherlock's Vindication is not t, work of very high ability, 
and it has been said that he lays himself open in it to the 
imputation of Tritheisin. Waterlahd's book against Arianism, 
on the other hand, is a very masterly production, and extin- 
guished that opiniop in England. Waterland, who died in 
1740, was the last great patristical scliolar among Anglican 
divines.'^ But while he makes what usli he can of the appeal 
to ancient teslimonios, the influence exerted by Locke’s Essay 
on all subsequent thinkers may be traced in the closer logic 
and more systematic argdnientation with which Waterland — 
as compared with the writers of the seventeenth century — deals 
with the reasonings of Clarke. Wall’a treatise on Infant Bap- 
tism (1705) is a very fair and temperate as well as learned 
work, the object of which is, first, to prove what was the 
practice of the early Churcli with reference to baptism during 
tlie lirst four C(‘nturies, and then to urge u[)on the Baptists, or 
— as he calls them — Aiiti-panlo-Baptists, various considerations 
touching the evils of disunion, and the ease with which they 
might, if so disposed, rejoin the Anglican communion. 

34. Moral Theology may be generally described as the 
exhibition of moral science from the religious point of view, 
and under theological conditions. Casuistry, one of its most 
important develojunents, is the application of theology to the 
solution of difficult questions in morals. Under this head 
Taylor's Dndor Duhifantium (wliich he tlioiight the best, but 
most people regard as the worst of his works), Perkins' Gases 
of Gonsciemey Sanderson's treatise De JuramentOy and Forbes' 
llieologia Moralis, are almost the only works that can be 
named, and none of them is of great celebrity. 

35. In Hermeneutics and Biblical Criticism much greater 
things have been effected. Here we liave to name Walton's 
Polygfotty consisting of synoptical versions of the Bible in nine 
languages, and Lightfoot's Uorce Hebraicte and Harmony of the 
Fcnir Gospels, Matthew Pool's Synopsis Griticornm is an im- 

1 With reference to these Fathers, the words addressed by St. Au^stine to 
Theodore the Pelagian shonld bo borne in mind : ‘ Vobisnondurn litigantibuj^ 
loquebantur,’ 

* Dowling’s Introduction to the litady of lieclesiaetical History, 
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mense* compilation of the principal commentaries of the New 
Testament. In his bulky Paraphrase and Annotation^ on the 
New Testament^ Hammojid appears to be almost overpowered 
by the fulness and extent of his learning, and unable to wield 
and master it with the readiness displayed by some of his con- 
temporaries. Leighton’s Commentary on St. Peter is extolled 
by Coleridge with an unmeasured laudation, to which neither 
its learning nor its ability app'bars sufficiently to entitle it. 

36. Symbolical Theology treats of the Symhola or confes- 
sional formularies of different religious denominations. Moehler’s 
Symbolik will immediately^occur to the reader as a classic in 
this branch of divinity.* The chief Angiican works of this 
nature are Pearson’s Exposition of the Apostles Creed (1659), 
and Ihirnet’s work on tfie Thirty-nine Articles. 

37. But it was in Patristic divinity — that branch which 
examines, compares, and arranges the ,t(?stimonie8 borne by the 
Fathers and Councils of the early Christian centuries, and 
more especially in Patristic learning, by which we chiefly mean 
the task of editing the works of the Fathers — that the Anglican 
divines gained their greatest distinctions. In this wide field, 
all that can be done liere -ami even that may be of some use 
— is to indicate a few of the most important works. We may 
name, for instance, Fell’s edition of Cyprian, Bishop Potter’s 
edition of Clemens Alexandrinus (a standard work, still un- 
superseded), Pearson’s Vindicim Epistolarnm S. Ignatii and 
Aimales Cyprianici, Beveridge’s Pandectse Canonum SS. Apos- 
toloruvi^ a book of immense learning, and Dodwell’s Disserta- 
tions on S8. Cyprian and Ireiueiis. In ecclesiastical history 
and antiquities we have Ussher’s Annales, Cave’s Primitive 
Ghrisiianity (1673), and Historia Literaria of ec^clesiastical 
writers, and, above all, Bingham’s Origines Ecdesiasticce, or 
Antiquities of the Christian Church (1708-22), a work of 
great research and eminent usefulness. In many of these 
books there is a controversial element, but in none of them 
does the writer propose to himself as his main object the 
establishment of a thesis or the refutation of an opponent; 
they are not, therefore, to be classed among polemics. 

38. The seventeenth century is tlie great time for the 
Patristic writers. Tlie rationalising diviiies date, for the most 
part, from the eighteenth. The former appealed to antiquity 
and authority in the discussion of disputed questions, the latter 
to reason and common sense. Stillingfleet, in his Originm 
Sacrce^ or a Rationed Account of the Grounds of Christian 
Faith (1663), directed against Hobbes and the Atheists, and 
again in his Rational Account of the Grounds of Protestant 
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Religion (1681), against the Catholics, took up the new Kne of 
controversy, and may be regarded as individually anticipating 
the seonlam rationalisticum. The excellent John Gother, a 
native of Southampton, who became a Catholic in early life, 
and was educated for the priesthood in the English College at 
Lisbon, endeavoured, with some success, to stem the tide of all- 
distorting religious prejudice among his countrymen by writing 
A Papist Misi*epn'esented and Represented (168^)), and Nuhes 
Tedium (1686). He was answered by the Anglicans Clagett, 
Stillingfleet, and Sherlock. Lesfie’s Short Method with the 
Deists (1694), Butler’s Analogy y ^arburton’s Divine Legation 
(1743), Berkeley’s Alciphron — all of which formed portions of 
the great debate on Deism — together with Lardner’s Credibility 
of the Gospels and Paley’s Evidences^ the materials for which 
he took from Lardner, are the chief remaining works to be 
cited under this head. 

39. In Pastoral Theology or Homiletics, the number of 
published volumes of sermons defies computation. Among the 
principal names are — in the seventeenth century, Donne, 
Andrews, Bramhall, Smith of Queen’s, Taylor, Cosin, Ham- 
mond, Beveridge, South, and Tillotson; in the eighteenth, 
Butler, Clarke, Wesley, and Whitfield; in the nineteenth, 
Robert Hall, Rowland Hill, Chalmers, Arnold, Haro, &c. 

40. In Devotional Theology, though the list is, on the whole, 
a meagre one, some remarkable books have to be named. Such 
are William Law’s Serious Gall to a Holy Lifey the book which 
made so great an impression on Johnson; Baxter’s Saint's 
Everlasting Rest and Gall to the Unconverted ; The Whole Duty 
of Man, a work of unknown authorship, but precious in the 
sight of our forefathers a hundred and fifty years ago, and 
spoken of in that sense in the Spectator; ^ lastly, Taylor's moving 
and eloquent treatises Of Holy Living and Of Holy Dying. 
An extract from the latter will enable the reader to form some 
idea of Taylor’s rich and gorgeous style, of the power of his 
imagination, and the general fulness of liis mind. It is upon 
the shortness of life, and the multitudinous warnings with 
which it teems, all telling us to prepare to die : — 

All the succession of time, all tlie changes in nature, all the varieties 
of light and darkness, the thousand thousands of accidents in the world, 
and every contingency to every man and to every creature, doth preach 
our funeral sermon, and calls us to look and see iiow the old sexton, 
Time, throws up the earth, and digs a grave, where wo must lay our sins 
or our sorrows, and sow our bodies, till they rise again in a fair or an 
intolerable eternity. Every revolution which the sun makers about the 
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world divides between life and death, and death possesses both those 
portions by the next morrow ; and we are dead to all those months which 
we have already lived, and we shall never live them over again, <tind still 
God makes little periods of our age. First we change our world, when 
we come from the womb to feel the warmth of the sun ; then we sleep 
and enter into the image of death, in which state we are unconcerned in 
all the changes of the world ; and if our mothers or our nurses die, or a 
wild-boar destroy our vineyards, or our king is sick, we regard it not, but, 
during that state, are as disinteres^ed*as if our eyes were closed with the 
clay that weeps in the bowels of the earth. At the end of seven years our 
teeth fall and die before us, representing a formal prologue to the tragedy, 
and still every seven years it is Adds but we shall finish the last scene ; 
and when nature, or chance, or wee, takes our body in pieces, weakening 
some parts and loosening othys, we taste the grave and the solemnities 
of our own funeral, first, in those parts that ministered to vice, and, next, 
in them that served for ornament ; and in a short time, even they that 
served for necessity become^^useless and entangled, like the wheels of a 
broken clock. Baldness is but a dressing to our funerals, the proper 
ornament of mourning, and of a person entered very far into the regions 
and possession of death ; and we have manj^ more of the same significa- 
tion — ^grey hairs, rotten teeth, dim eyes, trembling joints, short breath, 
stiff limbs, wrinkled skin, short memory, decayed appetite. Every day’s 
necessity calls for a reparation of that portion which Death fed on all 
night when we lay in his lap and slept in his outer chambers. The very 
spirits of a man prey upon his daily portion of bread and flesh, and every 
meal is a rescue from one death, and lays iip for another ; and while we 
think a thought we die, and the clock strikes, and reckons on our portion 
of eternity : we form our words with the breath of our nostrils — we have 
the less to live upon for every word we speak. 

Thus nature calls us to meditate of death by those things which are 
the instruments of acting it ; and God, by all the variety of His provi- 
dence, makes us see death everywhere, in all variety of circumstances, 
and dressed up for all the fancies and expectation of every single per- 
son. Nature hath given us one harvest every year, but death hath two : 
and the spring and the autumn send throngs of men and women tf) 
charnel-houses ; and all the summer long men are recovering from their 
evils of the spring, till the dog-days come, and then the Sirian star makes 
the summer deadly ; and the fruits of autumn are laid up for all the 
year’s provision, and the man that gathers them eats and surfeits, and 
dies and needs them not, and himself is laid up for eternity ; and he that 
escapes till winter only stays for another opportunity, which the dis- 
tempers of that quarter minister to him with great variety. Thus death 
reigns in all the portions of our time. The autumn with its fruits provides 
disorders for us, and the winter’s cold turns them into sharp diseases, and 
the spring brings flowers to strew our hearse, and the summer gives green 
turf and brambles to bind upon our graves. 

41 . Of works of which the entire form and end are contro- 
versial, the quantity is inimeiiso. Hooker's Ecclesiastical Polity ^ 
with the exception of the first book, which we may range with 
Hallam among contributions to moral and political science, is 
a vindication of the Liturgy and ceremonies of the Church of 
England, and of her righo to impose them, against the attacks 
of the Puritans. Laud’s Gonference with Fisher^ Chilling- 
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worth’s Religion of Protestanis^ Taylor’s Dhsuasive from 
Popenj^ about a dozen treatises, large and small, by Baxter, 
and Barrow On the Supremacy^ are some of the most popular 
productions of this class 

South in his sermons was wont to be plain-spoken. Soon after the 
Restoration he thus described from the pulpit the Puritan preachers ; — 

‘ First of all they seize upon some text ; from whence they draw some- 
thing (which they call doctrine) ; and well may it be said to bo drawn 
from the words, forasmuch as it seldom naturally flows or results from 
them. In the next place, being thus provided, they branch it into several 
heads, perhaps twenty or thirty, or upwarcis. Whereupon, for the pro- 
secution of these, they repair to some busty concordance, which never 
fails them, and by the help of that they range six or seven scriptures under 
each head ; which scriptures they prosecute one by one, first amplifying 
and enlarging upon one for some considerable time, till they have spoiled 
it ; and then, that being done, they pass to another, which in its turn 
suffers accordingly. And thest- impertinent and unpremeditated enlarge- 
ments they look upon as the motions^ effects, and breathings of the Spirit, 
and therefore much beyond ‘those carnal ordinances of sense and reason, 
supported by industry and study ; and this they call a saving way of 
•preaching, as it must be confessed to be a way to save much labour, and 
nothing else, that 1 know of . ' 

42. The circumstances in which the Calbolics of England 
and Ireland have been ])laced since English literature (‘.merged 
from its rude and semi*barbarous beginnings, easily explain the 
comparative m(:‘agreness of their tlicological literature. Most 
of the existing works are, as might have been expected, contro- 
versial. The writings of More, Parsons, Allen, Harding, and 
Walsingham, Stapleton’s j;ondcrous tomes, (jother’s works and 
those of the good Bishop Challoncr, Arthur O'Leary’s 'Tracts^ 
Milner’s End of Controversy^ and some able tracts by Dr. Doyle, 
mark — if we exclude works by quite recent authors, the Wise- 
mans and N<3 winaiis of our (nvii day — some of the most important 
steps and phases of the great controversy. One or two works 
of great learning might be named, such as Alford’s Annales 
Britannici, or of patient research, as Dodd’s Church Histonj 
(originally written by an English pricjst about 1737, and re- 
published with corrections by the Kev. Mr. Tierney in 1839), 
and Alban Butler’s Lives of the Fathers^ Martyrs^ and other 
principal Saint% &c. 


6. Philosophy: its Divisions; Political Science; 
Essays; Criticism. 

43. With a brief survey of what English literature has pro- 
duced under this head, our present task will be concluded. 

The term Philosophy, as has been already explained, is here 
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used in a very wide and loose sense, and applied to all works of 
thought and theory. We commence, however, with the con- 
sideration of philosophical works, strictly so called, in exilmioing 
which we sifall endeavour to observe some kind of natural and 
rational order. 

Logic is usually regarded as the fore-court of philosophy, 
because it is the science which^ investigates the form of the 
reasoning principle, philosophy’s indispensable instrument, and 
establishes the conditions of its eifective use. The main achieve- 
ments of English thinkers •in this department are Bacon’s 
Novum Onjanum, Whately^ Elements of Logic^ Mill’s System 
of LogiCy and Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures, 

Bacon — and in this Mr. Mill has followed him — treated 
Logic less as a formal •science than as a means to an ulterior 
end, that end being tlie successful investigation of nature. The 
rules which the logic of the schools had established for deductive 
reasoning, though indisputable, were* in Bacon’s view, com- 
paratively worthless, because they could not guide the mind in 
its search after physical laws. They were an instrument for 
testing the soundness of the knowledge which we had, or 
thought we had, already, not an instrument facilitating for us 
the acquisition of new knowledge. It was for this latter pur- 
pose that Bacon devised, in the Novum Organum, the rules 
of his new inductive logic. For what he demanded from the 
science was — not a solution of the problem, ‘given certain 
premises, to deduce a logical conclusion,’ but an analysis of 
the conditions under which true premises or propositions, rela- 
tive to phenomena, miglit be formed. The human mind being 
once turned into the track of the investigation of nature, it was 
obvious that, to prevent waste of labour and rash generalisation, 
the formation of such a logic was indispensable. Mr. Mill in 
his System of Logic, and Sir John Herschel in his admirable 
Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy^ have done much 
to complete the Baconian design. 

Whately and Hamilton, on the other hand, have treated 
logic rather upon its own merits as a formal science, than as a 
mere instrument of inquiry. Archbishop Whately’s Elements of 
Logic exhibit, with beautiful precision of statement and felicity 
of illustration, the Aristotelian logic in an English dress. Sir 
W. Hamilton, having in view the cultivation of mental rather 
than of physical science, subjected the preliminary processes of 
logic, such as generalisation and predication, to a new and very 
rigorous analysis, and has in many respects presented the tech- 
nical parts of the seieuci under a new light. 

44. The logical weapon being brightened and made ready 
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for action, the question next occurs, on what subject-matter it 
is to be employed. The school of physicists employ it at once 
in th(3 investigation of nature; and the various hypotheses, 
theories, or laws of physical science, together Vith natural 
history and other accumulations of facts gaintid by observation 
and experiment, are the collective result. With such labours 
the student of literature has nothing to do. But for those who 
devote themselves to philosophy, in the ancient acceptation of 
the term, as to that study which will lead them to wisdom, the 
next step, after perfecting the Ibgical weapon, is Psychology, 
or the study of the human mind.' And as this study divides 
itself into two main branches, that oi the moral affections and 
sentiments, and that of the intellectual faculties, we have a 
moral and an intellectual philosophy Corresponding. The first 
branch has been cultivated among ourselves by Butler, Adam 
Smith, Paley, Iliiine, Ilutclieson, and many others. Butler’s 
admirable Sermons^ preached at the Rolls Chapel, are the most 
profound and important contribution to Moral Philosophy 
that our literature possesses. Adam Smith’s Theory of Moral 
SmtimenU} and Hume’s Enquiry concerning the Principles 
of Morals^ are also celebrated works. Of these, and of the 
writings of the other English moralists, the reader will find 
an account in Sir James Mackintosh’s Dissertation on Ethical 
Philosophy. 

Locke’s famous Essay on the Human Understanding^ which 
belongs to that branch of psychology which investigates the 
intellectual faculties, holds a distinguished place, not only in 
English but in universal literature. However, Locke examines 
many other besides p'urely psychological questions. The Scotch 
school of philosoj)hers ])ushed this class of researches very far. 
Reid, Beattie, Dugald Stewart, and Brown, carefully studied 
the intellect, and described its various powers. Reid, annoyed 
and scandalised at the scepticism of Hume, propounded the 
theory of instincts, and described a great number of intellectual 
judgments, which Locke and his followers had classed among 
acquired notions, as original and instinctive. He— but still 
more Beattie — carried this theory to the length of extrava- 
gance, and exposed himself to the ridicule of Priestley in his 
Remarks on Dr. Reid^s Inquiry. Hartley’s work On Man is 
to a large extent psychological. Lastly, Sir W. Hamilton’s 
Lectures contain probably a more exhaustive analysis of the 


1 A most interesting account of this work is given in the chapter on the 
Scottish intellect in the second volume of the late Mr. Buckle's HUtory of 
CivUimtion. 
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intellectual processes and powers than the work of any other 
Englisli writer. 

45. After distinguishing and describing the powerii of the 
human mind, Philosophy in every past age has been accustomed 
to proceed to those further inquiries which are termed meta- 
physical^ and to ask itself, Whence did this complex being 
which I have just examined take its origin, and what is its des- 
tination ? in what relation do^s this finite stand to infinite in- 
telligence ? can we know anything of the invisible and super- 
sensual world that surrouiids us? Glorious and elevating 
speculations! which it has become the fashion of modern 
thinkers to decry as useless, but which, for a certain class of 
minds — and those not of the meanest capacity — will possess 
to the end of time an^invincible attraction. We can merely 
enumerate the most important among the works of English 
metaphysicians. Cud worth’s Intellectual System of the Universe 
has for its general object to prove ^against Hobbes and the 
atheists the exivStence and the goodness of God. Hemry More, 
the most eminent among the school known as tlie Platonising 
divines of the seventeenth century, is the author of The 
Mystery of Godliness^ An Antidote against Atheism^ Enchiri- 
dion Metaphysicumy and other works, in which, with much 
that is noble and lofty, we remark too manifest a readiness to 
put faith, upon insulhcient evidence, in any stories that tended 
to establish the presence of a mystical and supernatural element 
in human affairs. Berkeley’s Hylas and PhilonouSy and Prin- 
ciples of Human Knowledge^ are the treatises in which his ideal 
philosophy is expounded. As this phiIoso[)hy has been much 
misunderstood, and Reid thought that he had said a clever 
tiling when he had advised Berkeley to test its truth, and the 
reality of matter, by knocking his head against a post, it may 
serve a good purpose to extract the following remarks from 
Lewes’s Biographical Histoi'y of Philosophy : — 

When Berkeley denied the existence of matter, he meant by * matter * 
that unknown tuhUratumy the existence of wiiich Locke had declared to 
be a necessary inference from oiir knowledge of qualities, but the nature 
of which must ever be altogether hidden from us. Philosophers had 
assumed the existence of Substance, i,e, of a noumenon lying underneath 
all phenomcTui — a substratum supporting all qualities — a something in 
which all accidents inhere. This unknown substance Berkeley rejects. 
It la a mere abstraction, he says. If it is unknown, unknowable, it is a 
figment, and 1 will none of it ; for it is a figment worse than useless ; it 
is pernicious, as the basis of all atheism. If by matter you understand 
that which is seen, felt, tasted, and touched, then I say matter exists ; 
I am as firm a believer its existenqjs as any one can be, and herein 
I agree with the vulgar. If, on the contrary, you understand by matter 
that occult substratum which is not seen, not felt, not tasted, and tiot 
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it is the liberty, lords and commons, which your own valorous and happy 
counsels have purchased us ; liberty which is the nurse of all fi^reat wits ; 
this is thUt which hath ratified «'xnd enliglitened our spirits like the in- 
fluence of heaven; this is that which hath enfranchised, enlarged, and 
lifted up our appi-ehensions degrees above themselves. Ye cannot make 
us now less capable, less knowing, less ea<rerly pursuing of the truth, 
unless ye first make yourselves, that made us so, less the lovers, less the 
founders of our true liberty. We can grow ignorant again, brutish, 
formal, and slavish, as ye found \ia ; l^ut you then must first become that 
which ye cannot be, op])ressive, arbitrary, and tyrannous, as they were 
from whom ye have freed us. That our hearts are now more capacious, 
our thoughts more erected to the researt^i and expectation of greatest and 
exactest things, is the issue of your own ^jirtiie ])ropagated in us ; ye can- 
not suppress that, unless ye reinforce an abro'jfated and merciless law, that 

fathers may despatch at will their own cliihiren Give me the 

liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to conscience, 
above all other liberties. 


Locke’s two "Freafises on Gorernwt'ut were written as a 
reply to the Patriarcha^ and embody the famous doctrine of an 
‘ original compact ’ between prince and people. An interesting 
summary oi them may be found in llallam’s Literature of 
Europe. 

49. Among Burke’s political writings, those which contain 
the clearest and fullest statement of his })olitical philosophy are 
tlie on the French lleroUiiion and tlio Appeal from 

the Ne/c to the Old 14'7/?V/s. His principles wore constitutional 
and progressive, but anti-revolutionary. 41ie Appeal^ &c., was 
occasioned by some slighting notice takoii in raiiiament of the 
Rejtectionfi as the work r)f a renegade Whig. Burke endeavours 
to show that the new Whigs have changed their principles, and 
not he ; that from constitutionalists they have become revolu- 
tionists. The following striking passage occurs near the end of 
the treatise : — 

Place, for instance, before your eyea such a man as Montesquieu. 
Think of a g<*niuH not born in every country or every time ; a man 
gifted by nature with a penetrating aquiline eye ; with a judgment 
prepared with the most extensive eripdition ; with an herculean robust- 
ness of mind, and nerves not to be broken with labour ; a man who could 
spend twenty years in one pursuit. Think of a man like the universal 
patriar(;h in Milton (who had drawn up before him in prophetic vision 
the whole series of the generations which were to issue from his loins), 
a man capable of placing in review, after having brought together from 
the east, the west, the north, and tne south, from the coarseness of the 
rudest barbarism to the most refined and subtle civilisation, all the 
schemes of government which had ever prevailed amongst mankind, 
weighing, measuring, collating, and comparing them all, joining fact 
with theory, and calling into council, upon all this infinite assemblage 
of things, all the speculations which have fatigued the understandings 
of profound reasoners in all times ! — Let us then consider^that all these 
were but so many preparatory steps to qualify a uiuti — and such a man — 
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tinctured with no national prejudice, with no domestic affection, to 
admire, and to bold out to the admiration of mankind, the constitution 
of England! And shall we Englishmen revoke to such a siflt? Shall 
we, when so^nnch more than ho has produced remains still to be under- 
stood and admired, instead of keeping ourselves in th^ schools of real • 
science, choose for our teachers men incapable of being taught ; whose 
only claim to know is, that they have never doubted ; from whom we cari 
leain nothing b\it tiieir own indocility ; who would teach us to scorn what 
in the silence of our hearts we ong^tTio adore '( 

In the Reflections occujs the famous passage on Marie 
Antoinette and the ‘ age of chivalry : ^ — 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years .since I s.'vw the Queen of France, 
then the Dauphiness, at Versailles ; and surely never lighted on this orb, 
which she hardly seemed Jo touch, a m<*re delightful vision. I saw her 
just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated spliere she 
just began to move in, — glittering like the morning star, full of life, and 
splendour, ami joy. Oh, what a revolution ! and what a heart must I 
have to contemplate without emotion that efevation and that fall ! Little 
did I dream when she added titles of veneration to those of enthusiastic, 
distant, rchpectiul love, that she .‘should ever be obliged to carry the sharp 
antidote against disgrace concealed in that bosom ; little did I dream 
that I should live to have seen such disasters fallen upon her in a nation 
of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour, and of cavaliers, I thought 
ten thousand swoids must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge 
even a look that tlireatened her with insult. Fut the age of chivalry is| 
gone. That of sophisters, economists, and calculators has succeeded;! 
and the glory of liiurope ih extinguished for ever. Never, never morel 
shall we behold that generous loyalty t<^ rank and sex, that proud sub- 
mission, that digniiied obedience, that subordination of the heart, which 
kept alive, even in .servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. 
The unbought grace of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of 
manly sentiment and heroic enterprise, h gone I It is gone, that sensi- 
bility of principle, that chastity of honour, which felt a stain like a wound, 
which inspired courage, whilst it mitigated ferocity, which ennobled 
whatever it touched, and under which vice itself lost half its evil, by 
losing all its grussne.ss. 


Essays. 

60. An essay, as its name implies, is an endeavour, within 
definite limits of time and subject, to attain to truth. It is thet 
elucidation by thought of some one single topic, of which thej 
mind had previously possessed an indistinct notion. The essay 
writer stands at the opposiie^pole of thought to the system- 
monger; the first is ever analysing jgidf separating, the second 
grouping and generalising. This style of writing, speaking 
generally, wavS unknown to the Middle Ages ; it arose in 
sixteenth century. Nor is the explanation ob^ire, or far to 
seeEr" The general tenaency of thought in the Middle Ages was 
to totality ; to regard philosophy as one whole, truth as one, 
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religion as one, nature as one. One of the typical books of the 
Middle Liber Sententiarum — is a complete theology ; 

corpus Tneologise ; it traverses the entire field. But the general 
tendency of tj[iought in modern times has been to*^ separation 
and subdivision ; to break up wholes, to mistrust generalisa- 
tions ; to examine the parts severally, and attain to a perfect 
knowledge of each individual ^art, in the liope of ultimately 
combining the knowledge of particulars into a sound theory of 
the whole. The same tendency of mind which has in the last 
three centuries produced and rendered popular so many volumes 
of essays and detached cogitations*' in literature, has in the 
scientific world resulted in the iiinumerfible monographs, reports, 
and papers by which each inquirer into nature, in his own 
' specif department, contributes to the already enormous stock 
of particular knowledge. 

Essays do not includes, political tracts or pamphlets, from 
which we may easily distinguish them by considering the 
dillerence in the ends proposed The end of an essay is know- 
ledge ; the end of a political tract or pamphlet, action. Logic 
appertains to the former, rhetoric to the, latter. The essay 
writer has answered his purpose if he presents to us a new and 
clearer view of the subject which he handles, and leads us to 
think upon it. The political writer has answered his purpose 
if, whatever the view may be which lie wishes to enforce, his 
arguments, whether they be sound or specious, tend to arouse 
his readers to action in the direction pointed out, 

61. The heterogeneous character of the subjects of essays 
makes it useless, if not impossible, to classify them. An essay 
may be written about anything whatever which an attentive 
thinker can place in a new light, or form a plausible theory 
about ; there would, therefore, be no end to the division and 
subdivision. We shall merely notice some of the most remark- 
able collections of essays in our literature. Bacon’s Essays, 
concerning which some particulars were noted at page 259, are 
the earliest in the series. As a specimen, wo give a passage 
from the essay Of Plantations, which must have been one of 
the latest composed, for it is evident from it that tlio colony 
of Virginia (founded in 1606) had then been in existence for 
several years : — « 

Plantations are amongst ancient, primitive, and heroical works. 
When tbo world was young it begat more children ; but now it is old, 
it begets fewer ; for I may justly account new plantations to be the 
children of former kingdoms. I like a plantation in a pure soil ; that 
is, where people are not dupla/nted^ to the end to plant in others. For 
else it is rather an extirpation than a plantation. Planting of countries 
is like planting of woods ; for you must nmke account to lose about 
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twenty years* profit, and expect your recompense in the end. For the 
principal thing that hath been the destruction of most plantations hath 
been the base and hasty drawing of profit in the first years. « It is true, 
speedy profit is not to be neglected, as far as may stand with the good 
of the plantations, but no farther. It is a shameful and unblessed 
thing, to take the scum of people, and wicked condemned men, to be 
the people with whom you plant. And not only so, but it spoileth the 
plantation ; for they will ever live like rogues, and not fall to work, 
but be lazy, and do mischief, argi spend victuals, and be quickly weary, 
and then certify over to their country, to the discredit of the planta- 
tion Consider, likewise, what commodities the soil, where the 

plantation is, doth naturally i^hat they may someway help to 

defray the charge of the plantation ; so it be not, as was said, to the 
untimely prejudice of the piain business, as it hath fared with tobacco 
in Virginia. Wood commonly aboundeth but fbo much ; and therefore 
timber is fit to be one. If there be iron ore, and streams whereupon to 
set the mills, iron is a Ifiave commodity where wood aboundeth. . . . 
For government, let it be in the hands of one, assisted with some 
counsel ; and let them have commission to execute martial laws, with 
some limitation. And above all, let men^ make that profit of being in 
the wilderiipsft, as they have God always, and His service before their 
eyes. ... If you plant whtire savages are, do not only entertain them 
with trifles and giiigh s ; but u.^e them justly and graciously, with 
sufficient guard nevertheless ; and do not win their favour by helping 
them to invade their, enemies, but for their defence it is not amiss. 
And send oft of them over to the country that plants, that they may 
see a better condition than their own, and commend it when they 
return. 

62. Felltliam’s iSeso/ve**, Bishop HalFs Centuries of Medita- 
tions and Vows^ and Browno’.s Religio Medici, have all the 
character of essays. Hume’s Essays, Moral, Political, and 
Literary, published in 1742 and ^752, show a remarkable 
union of practical shrewdness with power of close and search- 
ing thought. In our own age, John Foster’s Essays in a Series 
of Letters to a Friend, have obtained a high reputation. They 
are upon ethical subjects, written in a plain strong style, and 
profoundly reasoned. Lord Macaulay’s Essays, most of which 
were originally contributed to the Edinburgh Review, would 
generally fall, according to the terminology that we have 
adopted, under the head of Criticism ; and the same remark 
applies to JelFrey’s Essays, 


Griticism. 

63. Criticism may be, 1. Philosophical ; 2. Literary ; 3. 
Artistic, Of the first kind, Bacon’s Advancement of Learning 
is a splendid instance. After having, in the first book, 
expatiated in that tieautiiul language, not more thoughtful 
than it is imaginative, which he could command at pleasure, 
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upon the dignity and utility of learning, he proceeds in the 
second part to consider what are the principal works or acts 
of merit which tend to promote learning. These, he decides, 
are conversant with (1) the places of learning ; (2) tlie hooks or 
instruments of learning ; (3) the persons of the learned. He 
then passes in review the chief defects observable in the exist- 
ing arrangements for the promotion of learning. One of these 
is, that ‘ there hath not been, or Very rarely been, any public 
designation of writers or inquirers concerning such parts of 
knowledge as may appear not to hi!ve been already sulticicntly 
laboured or undertaken ; unto whiclf point it is an inducement 
to enter into a view* and examination^ what parts of learning 
have been prosecuted and what omitted ; for the opinion of 
plenty is among the causes of want, anci the great quantity of 
books maketh a show rather of superfluity than lack ; which 
surcharge, nevertheless, i§ not to be remedied by making no 
more books, but by making more good books, which, as the 
serpent of Moses, might devour the serpents of the enchanters/ 
The object of the work, therefore, is to institute a critical 
survey of the entire field of learning, witji a view, ))artly to 
guide public patronage, partly to stimulate voluntary endeavours 
to cultivate the waste places indicated. And this survey he 
proceeds to make, dividing all learning into three branches — 
history, philosophy, and poetry, and noting what has been 
done, what overlooked, in each. 

54, (2.) In the department of literary criticism, some ad- 
mirable works have to be named. Tlie earliest and one of 
the best among these is Sir Philip Sidney’s Defeme of Poesie 
(mentioned at page 261), from which w^e must find room for 
an extract, describing the invigorating moral effects of poetry : — 

Now, therein, of all sciericeH (I .speak still of human, and according 
to the human conceit) is our poet th^* monarch. For he doth not only 
ahow the way, but giveth so .sweet a pro^p« cb into the way, as will (mtice 
any man to enter into it ; nay, he doth, a.s if your journey should lie 
through a fair vineyard, at the very first give you a cluster of grapes, 
that full of that taste you may long to pass farther. Tie beginneth not 
with obscure definitions, which must blur the margin with interpretations, 
and load the memory with doubtfulness, but ho corneth to you with 
words set in delightful proportion, either accompanied with, or prey»ared 
for, the well-enchanting skill of mu.sic ; and witli a tale, forsooth, he 
oometh unto you, with a tale which holdeth children from play, and 
old men frf*m the chimney-corner ; and, pretending no more, doth intend 
the winning of the mind from wickedness to virtue ; even as the 
child is often brought to take m(»8t wholesome things, by hiding them 
in such other as have a pleasant taste ; which, if one should begin to tell 
them the nature of the aloes or rhubarbarum they should receive, would 
sooner take their physic at their ears than at their mouth ; so is it in 
men (m^Mst of whom are childish in the best things till they be cradled 
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in their graves) ; glad they will be to hear the tales of Hercules, Achilles, 
Cyrus, iiEneas : and hearing them, must needs hear the right description 
of wisdom, valour, and justice ; which if they had been barely (that is 
to say, philosophically) set out, they would swear they be Brought to 
school again* 

The critical passages which occur in Jolinson*s Lives of the 
Poets appear to be in the main just and sound. Shaksperian 
criticism has given rise to an^entire library of its own. Field- 
ing led the way by the admiring yet discerning notices of the 
great dramatist which lie introduced in his Tom Jones, The 
prefaces and notes of Pojie and Johnson followed; at a later 
date appeared Hazlitt’s MJharadevs^ and the criti(!al notices in 
Coleridge’s Literary Re)nains, 

55. But tlie greatest achievement of literary criticism that 
we can point to is llallam’s Literature of Europe in the 
Fifieenthy Sixteenth^ and Seventpenth Centuries. This is a book 
of which the sagacity and the calmnSss are well matched with 
the profound erudition. A certain coldness or dryness of tone 
is often noticeable, which seems not to be wondered at; for 
it is not easy to imagim*. that the man who spent so large a 
portion of his moral existence in surveying the labours and 
mastering the thoughts of men of the utmost diversity of 
aspiration and opinion, could have felt a very warm personal 
interest in any of their systems. 

Among works on poetical criticism, Ave can scarcely err in 
assigning a high and permanent place to Tiiackeray^s Lectures 
on the English Humorists, 

(3.) In artistic criticism, the same remark might be hazarded 
as to Mr. Ruskin’s Modern Painters and Stones of Venice, 
Nothing else of much importance can he named, except Horace 
Walpole’s A^ierdofes of Painting and Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
Lectures. 
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ON ENGIfISH METRES. 

• 

1 . There exists no workpf any authority, so far as I am aware, upon 
tlie metres used by our poets, except Dr. (jUCsPs History of English 
Mhythms,^ which is too lo^ig and too intricate for general use. In the 
absence then of better guidance, the following brief remarks on pro- 
sody and classification of English metres may be of use to students. 

2. Accent is tlie emphasis, or stress, wnich the speaker of a 
langiiage which he thoroughly understands naturally lays on a 
particular syllable in each word. In conversation or reading, all 
words are accented except certain particles, which, as being simply 
links or connecting-rods, the voice desires to pass over as quickly as 
possible. 

3. Every line containing more than three accents is divisible 
into two sections. The break between them is called the pause, or 
cjesura ; it may be indicated by : 

[On the basis of the metrical section, Dr. Guest has erected a 
system of natural prosody for English rhythms, which explains 
and provides for them far better than the old classical prosody. Ac- 
cent and contra-position are the soul of the natural system, feet and 
quantity of the classical system. But Dr. GitesPs long and discur- 
sive work is not always clear, nor is it methodised so as to serve 
the purposes of the teacher. Provisionally, therefore, the classical 
system is retained in the following rules.] 

Metre is the arrangement into verse of definite measures of 
sounds, definitely accented. Thus the iicxameter is the arrange- 
ment in lines of six equivalent quantities of sound, called feet, each 
of which consists, or lias the value, of two long syllables, and is 
accented on the first syllable. The English heroic metre, when strictly 
regular, is the arrangement of words in rimed couplets of five feet, 
each foot being equivalent to an iambus (a short and a long syllable), 
and accented on the last syllable. In practice, spondees and trochees 
are often introduced, the accent is often laid on the first syllable of 
a foot, and there are frequently not more than four, sometimes not 
more than three, accents in a line. 

4. Rime is the regular recurrence in metre of similar sounds. 
There are four principal kinds : the alliterative, the perfect, the 
asaonantal, and tne conBoiiautah 


1 Originally published in i«S88 ; but a re-issue has lately appeared under 
the edacient editorship of Professor Skeat. 
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6. The alliterative rime is the correspondence of the initial con- 
sonants of the riming syllables. This is the ordinary rhythm of the 
Anglo-Saxon, and also of the Scandinavian poetry, e,g , : — 

/ / / / 

Her AWward cing : engla hlaford 

it 4 i 

oeiide sothfeeste : aawle to criste 

/ tit 

On f^odes waera : haligne. 

t t i t 

He on -M^orulda her : ?ninode J>rjige 

f 

t t i t 

On cyneprymme : crseftig rjeda ; 

* t t , 

/eoweV and tvventig : /reolic Wfialdend 

wintra gerimes : weolan brytnode.^ 

These lines, which represent the most common of Anglo-Saxon 
rhythms, have each four acrents, and either three or two alliterative 
riming syllables, wliich are always accented. The alliterative 
lettei*s are printed in italics. Wlien the riming syllables begin with 
vow^els, these vowels are usually diU’erent, tlioiigh not always. In 
the perfect rime, the riming syllables correspond throughout ; in 
other words, they are identical. It is common in French poetry, 
but rare in English, exj. : — 

Selon divers besoins, il ( st uno science 
D’<$ttindre lea liens cle notre conscience.’ MoLli:HK. 

6. The assonantal rime is the correspondence of the vowels 
merely in the riming syllables. It is of two kinds : in the tirst the 
vowel ends the syllatde ; in the second it is followed by a consonant, 
or a consonant and vowel. The first kind occurs continu.illy in 
English poetry ; the second, never ; but it is a favourite rime with 
the Spanish poets. Examples : — 

(1) If she seem not so to me. 

What care I how gu«»d she be? 

(2) Ferid los, cavalleros, por amor de caridad ; 

Yo Boy Roy Diaz el Cid, Cainpeador de IbVjar.*'* — 

Ballad of the Cid. 

7. The consonantal rime is the ordinary rime of English potdry , 

I At this time king Edward, lord of the Engle, 

Sent hi.H righteous soul to Ohri.st, 

According to God’s covenant, a spirit holy. 

He in the world hero dwelt a while, 

In kingly pomp, skilled in counsels. 

Fop the number of four and twenty winters, 

Gloriou.sly ruling, he dispensed wealth. 

* Smite thorn, knights, for the love of charity ; 

I am Ruy Diaz the Cid, champion of Hivar. 
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it is the correspondence both of the vowel and the final consonant 
or consonants in the riming syllables. Example : — 

Golden boys and girls all must^ 

Like chimney-sweepers, come to Aust, 

All these three, — the perfect, the assonantal, and the consonantal, — 
are end-rimed metres. 

8. All tliat has been said hitherto applies only to single rimes, 
the- masculine rime of the Italiivis.* The double, or feminine rime, 
which is that commonly used in Italian poetry, is also common with 
us. The first syllables form always a consonantal or assonantal 
(No. 1) rime ; the second syllables, a perfect rime. Examples ; — 

Ecco da mille voci 

Gerusaltmme saltftar si aen-te . — TASSOf Geru, Liher, 

And join with thee calm Peace and Qui-ety 

Spare East, that*oft with Gods doth di-ct, 

9. In tlie ti-iple rime, called sdniccinki by the Italians, the first 
syllables follow the same rule as in the double rime; the second and 
third must be, in English poetry at least, fierfcct rimes. Example : — 

Kings may be blest, but Tam was r/lo-ri-ous, 

OVr all the ills of life vlcto rl-ous, 

10. Before proceeding further, it is necessary to enumerate the 
principal kinds of feet used in English poetry. A long syllable is 
represented by the mark (-), a short syllable by the mark 
Two short syllables are equivalent to, or have the metrical value of, 
one long syllable ; exce])t at the end of a line, whore one, two, and 
even occasionally three short syllables may he introduced ex ahun- 
ddntiy or by way of redundancy ; and must he considered as having 
no metrical value, 'I'he feet most used are, — 

I'he spondee (- -) 

Tlie iambus (_ -) 

Tlie trochee (. J) 

Tlie dactyl 

The anapaest (_ ^ -) 

The araphiainbus 2 

English metres may be divided into, 1, the iinrinxed ; 2. the 
rim 0(1. 

1 la English poetry, length or quantity dependt> almost entirely upon accent. 
Accented syllables are long ; unaccented, short. In Clroek and Latin poetry, 
as is well known, quantity is something intrinsic in each syllable, and depends 
upon the nature oj tho vowel and the consonant or consonants following it. 
Our oars, trained to mark tho accents only, take little notice of this kind of 
quantity ; yet those poets who utterly neglect it, are felt to write roughly and 
unmelodiously, though most of us could not explain distinctly the grotmds of 

the feeling. A Roman ear could not have endured such a dactyl as/ar in the, 
because to it the tn woiild be made irredeemably long by position. This we 
scarcely notice ; but even an English ear would stumble at such a dactyl as 

0,^,^ far midst the, 

* Using the analogy of ii 0 Homeric dfjufuKvv eWov, I have for the 

sake of convenience, substituted thi.s term for the more usual * amphibrachys, 
from which it is impossible to form an adjective. 
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Unrimbd Metres 

11. These, in which a comparatively small portion of onr poetry 
is written, may be quickly disposed of. They are of three kinds, 
hexameters, blank verse, and choral metres. 

(1.) Hexameters . — The general rule governing the formation of 
English hexameters has been already given (see § 3) ; it need only 
be added that the last or sixth foot must always bo a spondee, and 
the fifth ordinarily a dactyl, thou^gh a spondee is also admissible.* 
Example : — 

Felt she iu | myriad | springs her | sources | far in the | mountains | 

•m ^ m, ... — 

Stirring, col|lecting, | heaving, up|rising, | ^orth out-(flowing. | — Clouqh. ' 

This is the only kind of English hexameter which is endura])le : 
in it, as before observed (§ 3), the accent in each foot is on the first 
syllable. The woixis must therefore be so selected that the natural 
accent in each shall correspond with that required by the metre. 
If the lines given above lie examined, this rule will be found to be 
observed ; on whatever syllable of a w’ord the metrical accent falls, 
that syllable will be found to be one which the voice naturally 
accentuates. Whether this was originally the case with the Greek 
and Latin hexameters, we do not know. So far as the present ac- 
centuation of Greek is concerned, if we admit that it represents the 
natural accent of the words as used by Homer, we must allow, 
either that Homer disregarded the natural accents, or that he did 
not follow our modern ruh? of invariably placing the metrical accent 
on the first syllable of each foot. Latin hexameters we pronounce 
to this day on the principle of always preserving what we suppose 
to be the natural accent of each word, whether that correspond to 
the metrical accent or not. The second line of the first iEneid is 
pronounced by us as follows : — 

/ , / / 4 4 

Itali|arn fajto profu|gu8, La|vinaqut} | venit. 

That is, we disregard the metrical accent, which should fall on the 
first syllable of each foot (and actually does so in the fifth and sixth), 
and in reading the line give effect to the natural accents only, as we 
conceive them, of the w’ords Italiam, yro/ufjus. When Eng- 
lish hexameters were first written, they wens constructed in the 
same manner : they were to be read in the same way as Latin 
hexameters. The natural accent, except in the last two feet, over- 
ruled the metrical. Take, for instance, the following lines from 
Stanihurst^s translation of the iEncid : — 

Either here | are couchjing some | troops of | Groekish aslsembly. 

Or to crush | our buljwarkH this | work is | forged, all | houses 
For to pry|, surmountjiiig the | town ; some 1 practice or | other 
Here lurks | of cun|ning ; trust | not this | treacherous | ensign. 

If, in reading these lines, we were to observe the rule given in § 3, 
and now always observed by those who write English hexameters, 

1 In the final spondee, the last syliaVilo, oven if naturally short, is con* 
sidared long by position. 
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—of placing the accent on the first syllable of each foot, — the effect 
would be ridiculous, because the natural accent of the words would 
jar with that which we gave to them. They must therefore^ be read 
according to ^he natural accent ; the effect is then rough and un- 
pleasant, but not, as in the other case, absurd. Many' hexameters 
of this description were written by Sidney, Phaier, ani others. 

12. (2.) Blank This is a continuous metre, consisting, in 

its most perfect form, of lines containing live iambuses, each iambus 
being accented on the last syll^bfe. In other words, it is a deca- 
syllabic metre, having the second, fourth, sixth, eighth, and tenth 
syllables accented. We liave ]|jot space to discuss here all the varia- 
tions from this form, which are numerous ; but the student will 
find the subject ably handl^ in Johnson’s papers in the Rambler 
on Milton’s versification. *The following esaniples illustrate the 
principal variations, Avhich aflect, 1. the position of the accents ; 2. 
their number ; 3. the terfliination of the line 

t 4 i / / 

When down | along | by plea|8ant Teii‘|pe's stream | (1) 

Left for I repenltance, ntme | for par|<lon left | (2) 

In-fi-|nite wrath, | and in|fi-nite despair | 

i i It 

How o-|vercoinp 1 this dire | ca-lamlity | 

To the I last syljlablo of | record|ed tiinti | (4) 

y ! I 

To-rnor|row and | to-nior|row and | to-inor|row ( (o) 

/ / y / y 

Who can | be wise, | amazed, | temperate, | and fujrious | (6) 

In (1), a strictly regular line, the accents are five in number, and 
occupy their normal positions. In (2) tlicy are still five, but the 
first syllahie is accented instead of the second. In each of the two 
examples of (3) tlierc are but four accents, differently placed in each 
line. In (4) there are hut three accents. In (6) there is one, and 
in (6) two r(?dundant syllables. 

13. In most English decasyllabic verse, whether blank or rimed, 
the line with four accents predominates. It is often possible to 
find a dozen lines in succession so accented in Shakspere and Milton. 
But in Pope's decasyllabics, as might be expected from so perfect 
a versifier, the line with five accents predominates. The effect of 
the variation in i]iQ position of the accents is to prevent the mono- 
tony which would arise from the perj)etual recurrence of iambuses. 
It answers the same ])urpose as the free intermixture of dactyls and 
spondees in the hexameter. The effect of the reduction in the 
mtrnber of accents is to quicken the movement of the line. This 
explains why lines of live accents are the exception, not the rule, in 
Shakspere ; for the dramatic movement, as representing dialogue, and 
the actual conflict of passions, is essentially more rapid than either the 
epic or didactic. With less justification, Wordsw^ortlx in the Eoccur- 
4 noft frequently introduo* s lines of only three accents, such as — 

y t y 

By the deformities of brutish vice. 
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Such lines can seldom be so managed as to make other than an 
unpleasing impression on the ear. 'J'he license of red\indant syllables 
is allowed in dramatic, but not in epic verse. Milton does indeed use 
it, but sparingly. In eighty lines taken at random from.the Paradise 
Losty I have found four instances of redundancy ; in the same num- 
ber of lines similarly taken from the play of King John^ eighteen 
instances. 

14. (3.) Choral metres may be designated according to the kind 
of foot which predominates in "thbm. Those used in Southey’s 
Thai aha are dactylic or iambic : — 

In the I)om|daniol |‘ caverns, 

Under the | roots of f'e 1 ocean ; 
and, o 

Sail on, | sail on, | qnoth Tha|laba, 

Sail on, I in Al|lah*s namtj*^ | 

In Qmen Mob they are iambic, and in tlie Strayed Reveller tro- 
chaic : — 

Faster, | faster, | 

O I Circe, | Goddess. | 

End-Rtmed Metres. 

15. Every English end-rimed metre is in one of tliree measures, 
tlic iambic, the trochaic, tlie triple. 

Again, all stich metres are either continuous or in stanzas. 

Continuous Versf, 

16. I. The following ivS a list of continuous riming metres, in 
iambic measure 

(1) Tetrasyllabics ; e.g .: — 

The steel | we touch | 

Forced ne'er | .so much, | 

Yet still I removes | 

To that I it loves. | — Drayton (in Guest). 

(2) Lines of six syllables and three accents ; Skeltonical verse. 
For an example see CJli. II. § 8. 

(3) Octosyllabics, having, in strictness, four accents ; e.g . : — 

Woe worth | the chase ! | woe worth [ the day I | 

That cost I thy life, | my gal|lant grey I \ 

This metre is extremely common ; most of the old romances are 
in it, as well as Scott’s and Byron’s romantic poems (except Lara 
and the Corsair) HudibraSy Lalla Rookh, &;c. 

(4) Decasyllabics, having, in strictness, five accents. If riming 
in couplets, tliey form the famous heroic metre : — 

Awake ! | my St, | J ohn, leave [ all meanjer things ) 

To low I aiubi|tion, and | the pride | of kings. [ 
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It is needless to remark that an enormous quantity of verse has 
been composed in this metre. Sometimes the rimes occur irregu- 
larly, as in Lycidas : — ^ 

Farrfti is | the spur | that the | clear spirit [ doth raise, | 

(That last | infir|mity | of nojble minds) | 

To scorn | delights | and live | labo|riou3 days, | &c. 

Endecasyllabics, which constitute tlie heroic metre of the 
Italians, fall, in our metrical aysfem, under the description of re- 
dundant lines. As exceptions to the decasyllabic rule, they occur 
very frequently ; but still on^ serve to prove that rule, like other 
exceptions. 

(6) The Alexandrine, or t^velve-syllable metre, having, in strict- 
ness, six accents. This is the metre used by some of our old riming 
chroniclei’S, and by Drayton in his Pohjoloion ; it is also the heroic 
metre of France ; but With us it has fallen into disuse for three 
centuries. Example : — 

Tho black | and davk|soinc nights, | tlm bright | and glad|8ome days, 
Indifflerent are | to him, | his hope | on God [ that stays. 

Dratton (in Queit). 

(6) The fourteen-syllable metre, with seven accents. This 
measure occurs in some old metrical legends, and was used by 
Ohapman in his translation of the Iliad ; but it is lumbering and 
unwieldy, and as such had long been laid aside by our poets until 
revived by Mr. F. Newman, who stripped it of rime, and enriched 
it with a redundant syllable : — 

O gou|tle friend I | if thou | and I | from this j fcncoun|ter scaping, 
Hereaf|ter might j for e|ver be | from eld | and death | cxeinptled. 

The following is from Chapman : — 

To all I which Jove^s | will gave ) effect ; | from whom [ strife first I begunne| 
Betwixt i Atri|de8, king | of men, | and The|tis’ godjlike sonne. j 

17. Combinations of some of these six metres have been occasion- 
ally employed, but with indifferent success. Thus Surrey joined the 
fourteen-syllable metre to the Alexandrine : — 

When 8o|mer took | in hand | the winjter to | assaile, | 

With force | of might | and verjtue great | his stor|my blasts | to quail. | 

18. II. Trochaic^, — In continuous verse, two trochaic measures 
arc in use : the fifteen syllable and the seven syllable. In the latter, 
eight-syllable lines, containing four full trochees, are of common 
occurrence : but the cliai'acteristic line of the measure is of seven 
syllables, and contains three trochees and a long syllable. 

(1) The fifteen-syllable trochaic line is in fact a combination of 
the eight syllable and the seven syllable. It is not common ; the 
best example of it is Loclcsley Hall: — 

Fool I ajgaiu the | dream, the | fancy |l but I ] know my | words were ] wild. 1 
But I I count the | grey bar|barian |i lower ] than the ] Christian j child. 
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(2) The seven-syllable measure, both in continuous verse and, 
as we shall presently see, in stanzas, was a great favourite with Keats 
and She,)ley, In it the latter composed his Lines Written in the 
Euganean Hillsy and Keats his Ode on the Poets, and The Mermaid 
Tavern. Shakspeie also used it, as in the lines beginning — 

On a I day, a|lack the | day I | 

The intermixture of eight-syllable lines is exemplified in the follow- 
ing quotation : — * * 

Thus ye | live on | high, and | then j 
On the I earth ye | livi*a|gain ; | 

And the | souls ye | leftrbejhind you, | 

Teach us, | here, the j way, to | find you. | 

Other mixed measures occasionally occur, as in Shakspere’s 
‘Grabbed Age and Youth,’ &c. ; which contains fives, sixes, and 
sevens. 

19, III. In Triple measures there is but one accent for every 
three syllables ; while in the iambic and trochaic there is, or may 
be, one for every two. There is a close analogy between poetry in 
these measures and music in triple time ; a dancing lightness and 
gliding rapidity are characteristic of botli. They are of three kinds, 
according to the foot which predominates in iliem — dactylic, ana- 
paestic, and araphiambic, I can recollect no instances of the use of 
a triple measuie in continuous verse, except ( ‘am})belI’R Lochiel and 
Walsh’s Despairitig Locer. The former is in aniph iambic endeca- 
syllabic riming couplets, each line containing three arnpli iambuses 
and an iambus — 

Lochiol, I Lochiel, | Ivware of ( the day, 

When I the Lowlands j shall meet the<-* | in battle | array ; | 

the latter in amphiainbic fives and sixes ; each line containing either 
an amphiambus and an iambus, or two amphiainbuses ; e.g . : — 

Tiiough I his suit was \ rejected. 

He sjidiy I reflected 
That I a lover | forsakoui | 

A new love | may get | 

-* V/ “V 

But j a neck that’s \ once broken | 

Can never j be sot. j 

In these examples, the words ‘ when,’ ‘ though,’ ‘ that,’ and ‘ but ’ are 
redundant syllables. 


Stanzas. 

20. The varieties of the stanza or stave are almost countless ; 
some of the most common forms only can be noticed here. 1 again 
adopt the division into iambic, trochaic, and triple measiir(‘s. 

21. I. Iambic. (1) — The dcciisyllabic quatrain, or four-lino stave 
with alternating rimes. Davenant’s OondiberL Dryden’s Ekgy on 
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Orcmwell and Annua Mvrahili% Grajr^s Elegy^ and many other con- 
siderable poems, are in this metre. A specimen of it may be found 
at p. 320. • 

(2) The s^-line stave is not uncommon ; it is used by Southwell 
in his pretty poems Time goes by Turns and aScotti not the least. It is 
the preceding fourdiiie shive, with the addition of a riming couplet 
at the end. For a sj)eciraeii, see p. 193. 

(3) The Chaucerian hei^taslich, or seven-line decasyllabic stave, 
called also ‘ rime royal.^ It h%s *three rimes — one cormect’ng the 
first and third lines ; another the second, fourth, and fifth ; and the 
third, the sixth and seventh lines. For an example, see p. 536. 
Down to the reign of Elizabeui, no measure was a greater favourite 
with our poets than this. It was formerly supposed that this mea- 
sure was invented by Chaitcer ; but the fact Of its prior use by the 
French poet Macliault seems now to be established. 

(4) The ottava rima^^r eight-line decasyllabic stave. This is 
the heroic iiietrc of the Italians, in wliich Tasso and Ariosto wi*ote ; 
with them, however, it is endecasyllabic, owing to the paucity of 
masculine rimes in Italian. With us it has been seldom used ; the 
chief example is Don Juan. It lias three rimes, thus arranged : — 

1, 3, 5 --2, 4, 6 ;™7, 8. 

(5) The Spenserian stanza, or nine-line deca-^y liable stave, closed 
by an alexandrine. It also lias three rimes, thus arranged : — 1, 3 ; — 

2, 4, 5, 7 ; — 6, 8, 9, F'or examples, see p. 540. As a rhythm, this 
stave has great merits. The interweaving of the rimes obviates 
tluit sense of discontinuity which the ear experiences in the case of 
the ottaca rima^ when passing from tlie sixth line to the final couplet. 
The alexandrine at the end sujiplies a weighty and sonorous cadence, 
which a liue of ordinary length would not give, and by its novelty 
prevents the length of tlie stanza from being tiresome to the ear. The 
only objection to this stave is, that the cadence is almost too full and 
round eel ; the break between stanza and stanza which it creates is 
somewhat more marked than is conformable to the requirements of 
narrative, if not also of descriptive, verse. 

f6) Another decasyllabic nine-line stanza, of curious construction, 
is found in CliauceT’s Queue Anelyda and Fals Arcyte. It has but 
two rimes, thus arranged : — 1, 2, 4, 5, 8 ; — 3, 6, 7, 9. 

(7) The sonmjt, or fourteen- line decasyllabic stave, of which 
there are several varieties. The Sonnets of Shakespeare scarcely de- 
serve the name in a metrical sense, their construction being so inarti- 
ficial. They have no fewer than seven rimes, and consist merely 
of three quatrains, with alternating rimes, followed by a riming 
couplet. Our other poets generally follow, in writing sonnets, the 
Petrarcan model, with some unimportant deviations. The sonnet of 
Petrarch is composed of two (tuatrains, with extreme and mean 
rimes,* two in numbei- ; iollowed by six lines, of which the rimes ai-e 
arranged in several ways. The moat ordinary case is that in which 
the si^ lines have but two rimes, which alternate with each other. 


^ That is, rimes coonoctiug the tirst with the fourth, and the second with 
the third lines. 
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Milton’s sonnet On his Deceased Wife is an example of this kind. 
If the six lines have three rimes, they usually follow each other in 
order, asohown in the following passage, taken from Milton’s sonnet 
to Cyriack Skinner : — . 

To measure life learn thou betimes, and know 
Towards solid good what leads the nearest way ; 

For other things mild Heaven a time ordains, 

And disapproves that care though wise in show, 

That with superfluous burden loads the day, 

And when God sends a cheerful hour, refrains. 

Other varieties of arrangement niay^ be found in tlie sonnets of 
Drummond, Milton, and Wordsworth ; hut tliev only alfect the six 
concluding lines. The two opening quatrains, with their two rimes, 
and the peculiar arrangement of these riires, are a fixed element in 
the sonnet. It has generally, at least in Italian poetry, four, and 
must never have more than five rimes. 

22. It would be todiou^ to enumerate all the different kinds of 
staves formed out of octosyllabics, and the combination of these with 
shorter lines. Three of these staves, the octosyllabic quatrain, the 
quatrain in eights and sixes and the quatrain in sixes, with the third 
line octosyllabic, are commonly called Long measure. Common 
measure, and Short measure. The six-line stave, in eights and vsixes, 
was a fa v(mrite measure with the old romance-writers. I call it the 
‘ Sir Thopas metre,’ because < 'haucer uses it for his ‘ Rime of Sir 
Thopas,’ in the Canterbw'v Tales, A rough specimen of it may be 
seen at p. 159. The eight-line stave, formed of two quatrains in 
eights, or in eights and sixes with alternating rimes, is also common. 
But enough has now beei:^said to enable tlie student to recognise and 
describe for himself any iambic measure that he may meet with. 

23. II. Trochaic staves, though much used by our poets, do not 
present the same well-marked forms as iambic staves. The pre- 
dominant line is of seven syllables, that is, contains three trochees and 
a long syllable. However^ octosyllabic lines of four trochees are of 
con-stant occurrence in lieptasyllabic staves. The six-line stave in 
sevens, exemplified l)y the lines at j). 580, by Jenson’s Hymn to 
Diana (1), and many other jueces, and the eight-line slave in eights 
and sevens, exemplified by Glover’s Hosiers Ohod (2), are perha 2 )s 
the most important among pure trochaic staves 

-• w “ w — W ■* 

(1) Queen and | huntress, | chaste and | fair, &c. 

- V -W—W “W 

(2) As near | Pi>rto|bello ( lying | 

V “• W “ V 

On the I gently | swelling | flood. | 

24. A very beautiful fhetre sometimes results from the combina- 
tion of a trochaic with an iambic measure. Thus in Shelley’s Skylark 
(see p. 686), a trochaic quatrain in sixes and fives is followed by an 
alexandrine, the length and weight of which serves beautifully to 
balance and tone down the light joyousness of the trochaics. Shelley 
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has given us another beautiful combination, that of trochees with 
dactyls. Example : — 


- W ** W - w 

When the | lamp is i shatter'd, 

The I light in the | dust lies [ dead, Ac. 

25. Ill, In triple measures, three important staves may be dis- 
tinguished — the quatrain, the siVline stave, and the eight-line stave. 
Each of these three again may be either dactylic, anapsostic, or 
amphiambic, but the last is tlj^i most common variety of the three, 
(1) Quair<iins~~li!\i^ dactviic quatrain, each line of which con- 
tains three dactyls, followed^either by a long syllable or a trochee, is 
not very common. There*is an example in dne of Byron’s Hebrew 
Melodies; the ‘ Song of Saul before his Last Battle : ’ — 

Farewell to | others, but | never we \ part ] 

Heir to iny | royalty, | son of my | heart ; 


and again, — 

Brightest and | best of the | sons of the | morning. — HfiBKR. 

The ana2ja3stic quatrain is distinguishable froni the dactylic by the 
fact of its commencing with an anapaest. In triple measures, the foot 
with which a poem opens is nearly always a key to its metre. In the 
following example spondees are mixed with the anapaests : — 

Not a (hum | was heard, | not fujneral note.| — W olfe. 

A purer speeiiiien may be found in one of By ron^s Hebrew Melodies^ 
in which the line contains three anapajsts : — 

And the voice | of iiiy niourn]ing is o’er, | 

^ W/ — 

And th<3 mounjtains behold | aie no more. | 

The amphiambic quatrain, in which each line has either four 
ani])hiambuses, or three with an iambus, is the metre of a great 
number of ballads and songs. The rimes are sometimes coupled, 
soinetimeB alternate. Exannples : — 

1 saw from | the beach, when ] the morning | was shining, | 

A bark oVr | the waters | move glorion8|ly on, | — Moorb. 

Count Albert | has armed him ) the Paynim | among, [ « 

Though I his heait it | was false, yet [ his arm it | was strong. 

Scott. 

(2) The six-line stav^ triple measure, is only used, so. far as 1 
know, in amphiambic endecasyllabics. ScotFs Lochinvar is an 
instance. 
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(3) The eight-line stave in the amphiambic tetrameter, or tetra- 

met^ catalectic,^ is a noble measure. Examples : — 

« 

Thea blame not | the bard if | in pleasure’s | soft dream, | — MoOEB. 

I climbed the | dark brow of | the mighty | Holvellyn. | — SooTT. 

There are also eight-line staves in fives, and in fives and sixes. 
These are dactylic. Examples ^ 

- W W - 

Over the | mountains, 

- W V * - 

And 1 over the | w^ves, | 

“ w w - s/ 

Under the | fountains, 

And I under the | graves, &c. 

Where shall the | traitor rest, | 

He the de|ceiver, | &c. — Scott. 

c 

A dactylic stave in sixes, fives, and fours, varying in the numbbr 
of lines, was used by Hood with great effect in liis Bridge of Sighs : — 

- W w - w w 

One more Un (fortunate [ 

- V V “ 

Weary of | breath ( 

w V *“ V 

Rashly imlportunate | 

Gone to her | death, j 

There are many other varieties, but the rules already given will 
probably enable the student to name and classify them as he falls 
m with them. 

Pindaric Mkasores. 

2G. These hold an intermediate position bet W(3en stanzas and con- 
tinuous verse. The Pindaric ode is in three parts — strophe, anti- 
strophe, and epode ; which may be lepcated as often as the theme 
requires. 'I’he strophe varies in lengtli, seldom (;« aitaining more than 
twenty-eight or fewer than fourteen lines. The antistrophe corre- 
sponds to the strophe line for line.* The epode may be either longer 
or shorter than the strophe ; each repetition of it must agree, line 
for line, with the original. Gray’s ode, The JJardy conforms to these 
rules ; the strophe and antistrophe (each of fourteen lines), and the 
epode (of twenty lines), are repeated thrice. Congreve also observes 
the rules (see above, p. 384). The pindariques of Cowley and Dryden 
are reducible to no rule ; they are divided into an arbitrary number 
of strophes, varying in length from twenty-eight to fourteen lines ; 
the lines are of arbitrary length, and the arrangement of the rimes 
is arbitrary. 

1 A line which falls short by one syllable of the full measure of four 
amphiambuses, is so designated. 
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